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THE  COMBAT  FOR  THE  FAITH. 


THE  FIELD-INGERSOLUGUDSTONE  CONTROVERSY. 


THE  REAL  ISSUES. 


To  ATTACK  a  subject  having  the  proportions  of  this  Discus- 
sion in  the  few  hours  and  paragraphs  allowed  for  the  undertaking 
seems  to  me  like  bombarding  the  English  navy  with  a  pebble  from 
David's  sling.  Proportion  is  no  less  sacred  in  the  symposium  of 
a  modem  Review  than  in  other  things,  and  I  confess  to  a  sense  of 
the  futility  of  my  task  which  well-nigh  cripples  me  of  the  muscle 
for  it. 

The  first  thing  which  impresses  me  in  the  discussion  between 
the  Presbyterian  clergyman,  the  American  infidel  and  the  Eng- 
lish Premier  is  that  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  waste  of 
nerve  tissue  in  the  whole  business.  Controversial  literature  has 
its  history,  like  other  phases  of  art,  and  that  history  has  taught 
us  respect  for  the  dignity,  severity,  and  economy  of  form.  These 
qualities  are  not  present  throughout  this  discussion.  They  are,  in 
portions,  conspicuously  absent.  It  is  a  controversy  of  impulse 
rather  than  of  systems.  It  has,  on  the  whole,  the  character  of  a 
table-talk  rather  than  of  a  debate.  It  lacks  the  forensic  stateliness 
which  belongs  to  a  subject  of  ultimate  importance  when  approached 
by  important  minds.     It  is  needless  to  particularize  whereabouts 
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in  the  discussion  one  may  find  the  absence  or  presence  of  due 
intellectual  dignity.  Evidences  of  both  are  only  too  apparent. 
Dignity  is  always  an  argument  in  itself,  it  lends  a  beautiful  force, 
like  that  of  delicate  machinery,  to  those  perfected  arguments 
which  it  weaves. 

The  man  who  keeps  his  temper ;  who  avoids  invective  as  a 
distinguished  American  gentleman  for  forty  years  avoided  audible 
sneezing  ;  who  has  no  more  taste  for  superficiality  and  sophistry 
than  a  ship-wrecked  sailor  for  a  polka ;  who  curbs  passion  into 
persuasions,  and  the  license  of  rhetoric  into  the  liberty  of  logic — 
such  a  man  carries  the  presumption  of  favor  for  his  case  in  so  far 
as  he  is  such  a  man ;  and  he  ought  to. 

The  treasure  of  the  Christian  faith  is  not  of  a  kind  to  be  borne 
away  from  us  by  intellectual  burglary. 

In  the  next  place  I  am  reminded  of  the  comment  made  on  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy  by  one  of  the  keen  newspaper  men 
who  have  made  American  wit  a  modern  discovery.  The  Concord 
students  spent  their  time,  he  said,  in  trying  to  scrnte  the 
inscrutable  and  poss  the  impossible.  The  controversy  in  which 
Colonel  Ingersoll  has  been  the  defendant  is,  I  venture  to 
say,  not  upon  his  part  alone,  an  attempt  to  poss  the  impossible. 
Tactically  considered,  the  discussion  has  to  a  marked  extent  fol- 
lowed that  simple  military  expedient  known  as  "firing  wild.''  It 
strikes  me  that  the  chief  reason  for  this  is  one  for  which  no  indi- 
vidual party  to  the  encounter  can  be  held  responsible ;  least  of  all, 
the  distinguished  statesman  whose  scholarship,  dignity,  and  repose 
have  given  value  to  the  conflict  if  they  have  not  won  the  day. 

Is  not  the  main  trouble  with  the  discussion  the  absence  of 
definition  ?  Really,  when  we  come  to  look  at  it,  there  is  no  such 
thing  postulated  between  the  opponents.  The  simplest  condi- 
tions of  controversy  are  disregarded  from  the  start.  There  are 
no  common  terms. 

It  is  easy  to  ask,  How  can  there  be  any  ?  What  can  there  be  ? 
Between  a  mind  which  finds  it  natural  to  call  Heaven  a  poor- 
house  and  Jehovah  an  eternal  turnkey,  and  the  mind  of  a  devout 
believer  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  where  is  the 
common  term  ? 

True,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  the  subtlest  diflSculty  to  find  one ; 
it  may  even  seem  to  be  past  finding  out ;  but  for  controversial 
purposes  it  is  no  less  necessary  for  that.    Without  it  there  should 
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be  no  more  serious  war  of  words  urged  between  Christianity  and 
the  "  modem  improvements'^  in  unbelief^  than  there  could  be,  at 
a  similar  disadvantage,  between  Fichte  and  Schopenhauer. 

Without  the  common  terms,  without  the  mutual  definitions, 
without  the  first  condition  of  intellectual  combat — why  spend 
powder  and  shot  and  blood  ?  Why  fight  at  all,  to  leave  the  field 
unconquered  and  unheld,  dimmed  with  smoke  and  dust^  turbulent 
with  outcry,  and  piteous  with  tears  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  just  here  lies  the  chief  mistake  of  much 
of  our  present  conflict  between  faith  and  skepticism.  When  all 
is  said,  it  comes  to  this :  We  fire  too  much  at  random.  We  do 
not  insist  on  our  first  premise.  We  spend  ourselves  on  defective 
conditions.  It  is  an  age  which  pre-eminently  requires  precision 
of  terms.  It  is  the  time  of  exact  thought.  It  is  the  time  when 
no  defender  of  the  Christian  faith  can  dare  to  enter  a  helter- 
skelter  fight  for  it.  It  is  the  time  of  times  when  he  owes  it  to 
that  faith  to  demand  of  its  foes  every  justice,  every  courtesy, 
every  consistency  which  the  common  consent  of  scholarship 
grants  to  controversy  in  all  other  departments  of  thought.  It  is  a 
time  when  any  believer  and  any  agnostic  who  choose  to  discuss 
the  Christian  religion  must  begin  by  postulating:  of  something, 
somewhere — 

**  Here  is  our  common  gronnd  ;  though  it  be  no  more  than  a 
geometrical  point  can  cover.  Stand  on  it.  Now,  where  next  ?  " 
Otherwise  the  disputants  may  better  go  play  tennis,  in  the  long 
run. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  distinctly,  for  the  truth's  sake  and  one's  own, 
that  no  replies  to  the  position  of  Colonel  IngersoU  can  be  offered 
in  these  crowded  paragraphs.  All  that  is  possible  in  this  space  is 
to  suggest  that  there  are  a  few  points  on  which  it  would  seem 
practicable  to  find  common  ground,  even  between  minds  so  di- 
versely constructed  as  those  of  the  three  controversialists  in  the 
recent  discussion. 

The  historic  fact  of  anachronism  in  creeds  is  one  of  these 
points.     Creeds  are  always  behind  beliefs. 

Religious  progress  always  gets  the  start  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
CounciL  The  faith  of  one  age  becomes  the  creed  of  the  next.  The 
progress  of  truth  is  geologic,  it  is  to  be  measured  from  the  fossils 
to  the  forming  crystal,  but  he  is  a  poor  student  who  mistakes  the 
fossil  for  the  crystal;  as  we  plainly  see.    Anachronism  in  creeds  is 
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a  fact  to  be  admitted^  and  to  be  counted  upon  in  all  discussion 
which  finds  it  necessary  to  view  truth  through  the  lenses  of  ec- 
clesiastical formulation.  This  fact  is  as  simple  and  as  inevitable  as 
changes  in  orthography,  etymology,  philosophy,  science.  All  other 
forms  of  truth  are  subject  to  the  law  of  variation  in  progress.  Re- 
ligious belief  is  no  exception.  This  should  be  postulated.  It  should 
be  a  common  term. 

It  might  be  well,  also,  to  urge,  if  one  had  space  to  be  urgent, 
that  the  margin  of  mystery  in  human  thought  and  fa(;t  is  large 
and  universal.  Frederick  Robertson,  when  asked  why  a  benevo- 
lent God  could  make  a  world  of  sin  and  misery,  replied  :  *'  He  is 
the  wisest  man  who  answers,  'I  do  not  know.'''  The  greatest 
scientific  genius  of  the  age,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  ages,  has 
been  unable  to  fit  the  missing  link  to  the  superb  and  convincing 
chain  of  inductive  reasoning  involved  in  the  theory  of  evolution. 

The  unbeliever  who  does  not  know  why  the  sun  sets,  or  why 
his  children  love  him,  or  how  his  heart  beats,  or  wherefore  the 
tide  turns,  may  be  contented  to  concede  this  common  term:  The 
larger  the  truth  the  larger  the  mystery. 

We  may  be  peremptory  to  demand  of  him:  If  yon  cannot  tell 
us  why  the  spider  beneath  your  foot  stops  forever  if  you  step  on 
it,  how  can  you  expect  us  to  explain  the  private  reasons  of  the 
Almighty  for  his  public  acts? 

There  is  one  other  condition  of  satisfactory  discussion  upon  a 
topic  as  tremendous  as  that  involved,  which  I  humbly  venture  to 
suggest  as  worth  consideration.  I  refer  to  the  common  ground 
of  sufficient  equipment.  The  scholarship  of  the  subject  is  the 
least  which  we  have  the  right  to  demand  of  a  man  who  thrusts 
himself  before  the  world  as  a  destroyer  of  the  dearest  hope  which 
the  heart  of  the  world  contains,  or  which  the  consecrated  in- 
telligence of  the  world  has  justified.  In  respect  to  equipment,  it 
is  but  fair  to  remind  ourselves  that  there  has  been  no  natural 
selection  for  this  encounter. 

Where  are  the  specialists  of  the  occasion  ?  Where  are  the  ex- 
perts in  exegesis  ?  in  theology  ?  in  the  most  practical  and  re- 
nowned successes  of  the  ministry  of  the  living  faith  ?  Admit  that 
Colonel  Ingersoll  is  not  alone  in  respect  to  deficiency  of  equip- 
ment for  a  debate  of  such  lofty  and  such  solemn  character;  this 
scarcely  varies  the  charge,  so  far  as  his  peculiar  relation  to  the 
subject  is  concerned.    A  man  should  be  well  assured  of  what  he 
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has  in  it^  to  start  with,  who  knocks  his  head  against  the  most 
valuable  faith  of  the  human  race.  Pungent  thought  he  has;  brill- 
iant fancy;  cogent  passion;  magnificent  rhetoric.  Logic  he  has 
not.  In  biblical  scholarship  he  is  a  generation,  at  leasts  behind 
his  times.  He  is  without  any  which  qualifies  him  or  justifies  him 
for  his  foray  against  the  Christianity  of  his  age. 

To  be  a  professional  assassin  of  eternal  hope,  one  would  say,  a 
man  should  know  enough  of  his  weapon  to  select  the  most  recent 
inventions  and  to  put  himself  under  some  cultivated  training  in 
the  use  of  them.  No  one  can  doubt  that  Colonel  IngersoU  is  quite 
capable  of  doing  both  of  these  things.  The  point  to  be  noted  is, 
that  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  do  them. 

But,  after  all  *' words,  words,  words''  were  said  and  sorrowed 
over,  would  not  this  remain  the  simplest,  strongest  fact  in  the 
whole  matter — ^that  the  most  necessary  common  term  of  all  possi- 
ble to  religious  controversy,  and  the  one  most  nearly  impossible 
to  command,  is  the  delicate  and  old-fashioned  one  of  spiritual 
sympathy  ? 

God  is  a  Spirit.  By  Spirit  He  is  to  be  apprehended.  They 
that  worship,  worship  in  Spirit.  He  must  be  loved,  to  be  under- 
stood. He  is  not  so  unlike  other  objects  of  affection  in  this^  after 
all. 

His  methods  are  mysteries.  Large  love  is  always  a  mystery. 
Trust  is  a  premise  in  the  syllogism  of  personal  belief.  The  severer 
the  test  of  love  the  more  precious  the  possession.  To  Christian 
believers  God  is  too  precious  to  be  given  up,  because,  in  brief, 
the  Bible  is  a  book  requiring  a  more  scholarly,  a  more  candid, 
and  a  more  trustful  interpretation  than  any  to  which  the  unbe- 
liever of  this  discussion  has  had  his  attention  drawn. 

Difficulties  in  exegesis  cannot  rob  us  of  actualities  in  our 
spiritual  history.  Personal  deamess  is  our  sweet  and  powerful 
prmjudicium  in  God's  behalf.  Like  all  love,  it  is  an  argument. 
Like  all  experience,  it  teaches.  Like  other  developments,  it  de- 
velops. Logically  considered,  the  most  serious  difficulty  with 
the  brilliant  scoffer  of  this  conflict  is,  that  he  does  not  bring  to  it 
the  prime  condition  of  spiritual  education  which  is  as  necessary 
to  religious  debate  as  syntax  to  a  classical  oration. 

*'  Ye  were  dead  to  things  ye  knew  not  of." 

Let  him  meet  us^  though  afar  off,  in  the  common  term  of  the 
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spiritual  nature.  Though  he  possess  it  only  in  the  most  rudimen- 
tary stage^  let  him  recognize  that  rudiment.  It  would  serve  us 
well  on  both  sides,  in  the  long  and  loving  effort  to  reach  the 
eternal  conclusion  which  he  seeks  most  wisely  who  wishes  to  find 
it.  It  is  possible,  results  might  prove  that  the  Atheist  is  not  the 
only  good  father  in  the  scheme  of  things.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  even  the  Almighty  might  be  found  qualified  to  vie  with  him 
in  the  parental  virtues.  Without  this  simply  common  ground  of 
respect  for  the  truth  in  question,  how  can  we — God  teach  us  all ! 
— ^how  can  we  ever  "  reason  together*'  of  Him  or  His  ? 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGIOK. 

Mr.  Gladstone  recognizes  that  *'  the  moral  history  of  man,  in 
its  principal  stream,  has  been  distinctly  an  evolution  from  the  first 
until  now.'*  This  recognition  of  evolution  in  morals  should  sug- 
gest that  in  regard  to  doctrine  also,  the  other  branch  of  religion, 
and  therefore  in  regard  to  religion  as  a  whole,  the  history  of  man 
has  been  from  the  first  until  now  distinctly  an  evolution.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  recognition  of  evolution  in  morals  is  in  reality  an  ad- 
mission, and  entirely  inconsistent  (could  he  but  see  it)  with  the  old 
belief  which  he  professes  still  to  entertain,  that  the  moral  nature 
of  man  was  a  definite  gift,  good  at  first  but  early  impaired,  not  by 
a  process  of  evolution,  but  as  the  result  of  the  definite  action  of 
man's  firet  parents.  The  admission  is  doubtless  ju^.  I  shall  here 
assume  it  to  be  such,  because  there  is  no  space  for  the  adequate 
discussion  of  its  validity.*^  And  I  shall  further  assume  that  the 
religions  of  all  races  have  been  evolved — ^not  revealed  in  full,  if 
revealed  at  all. 

*A  sepftrate  article  would  be  required,  or  rather  a  series,  for  the  discassion  of 
the  true  relations  of  religion  and  science.  Already  in  the  columns  of  Knowledge  I 
have  entered  on  this  discussion,  proposing  to  show  that  the  relii^on  of  each  age, 
each  race,  each  iudividnal  nun,  has  ever  been  the  outcome  of  such  knowledge  as 
each  a<re,  each  race,  each  individual  his  possessel.  So  far  from  being  the  enemy 
of  religion,  science  or  knowledge  is  religion^s  parent.  If  the  offspring  is  defective 
it  is  because  of  the  parentis  imperfections.  If  the  science  of  to-day  having 
advanced  beyond  the  science  of  old  times,  can  bejcec  a  puri-r  and  better  religion,  it 
must  nevertheless  not  forget  that  the  religions  of  old  times  were  the  offspring  of 
such  knowledge  as  men  in  those  days  thought  they  had.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  though  science  may  seem  to  oppose  certain  re  igious 
dogmas,  she  has  always  begun  by  opposing  the  false  science  an  which  they  were 
originally  based. 
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I  know  not  how  the  evolution  of  religion  can  be  considered 
otherwise  than  in  a  profoundly  religious  spirit.  The  thoughtful 
mind  must  contemplate  with  feelings  of  awe  man's  relations  with 
the  ineffable  mystery  residing  behind  phenomena.  Yet  a  feeling  of 
'^  reverential  calm''  appropriate  in  the  presence  of  the  thoughts 
of  this  infinite  mystery  is  not  desirable  when  superstitions  ideas 
about  it,  only  respectable  because  of  their  antiquity,  are  in  ques- 
tion. Nay,  reverential  calm  in  dealing  with  teachings  about  the 
Oodhead  which  (fondly  claiming  to  be  based  on  knowledge)  are 
in  reality  blasphemous,  is  essentially  irreverent.  If,  for  instance. 
Colonel  Ingersoll  is  right  in  his  contention  that  in  these  days 
when  better  and  purer  moral  ideas  have  been  evolved,  the  com- 
mon teachings  about  Jehovah  are  an  insult  alike  to  Ood  and  man, 
his  assaults  upon  those  teachings,  whether  conducted  by  sarcasm, 
by  raillery,  or  by  earnest  rebuke,  are  akin  to  that  anger  of  which  it 
has  been  said  that  those  who  are  moved  by  it  "do  well  to  be  angry," 

Premising  that  it  argues  something  of  weakness  to  attack 
Colonel  Ingersoirs  zeal,  qud  zeal,  instead  of  considering  his  ob- 
jections, yet  his  zeal  has  been  constantly  rebuked  while  his  objec- 
tions have  been  scarcely  ever  met ;  and  I  may  remark  that  there 
seems  to  me  one  mistake  in  his  attacks  on  the  common  teachings 
respecting  Jehovah.  Granting  that  these  teachings  are  inconsis- 
tent with  the  evolved  religion  of  to-day,  granting  that  viewed 
according  to  the  ideas  of  to-day  alike  about  justice  and  right, 
mercy  and  loving-kindness,  they  are  insulting  to  the  Deity;  they 
were,  nevertheless,  not  foolish,  nor  offensive,  nor  wicked  in  the  days 
when  they  were  originally  taught.  By  his  unreadiness  to  place 
himself  in  the  position  of  those  old  believers,  who  regarded  God 
as  a  being  to  be  propitiated  like  the  rulers  and  chiefs  they  feared. 
Colonel  Ingersoll  gives  his  opponents  an  opportunity  to  divert  the 
argument  from  the  real  issue.  A  deity  who  required  the  sacrifice 
of  the  innocent  child  of  a  brave  man  as  a  propitiation  for  the 
offences  of  others,  or  as  a  satisfactioif^  in  any  way  to  himself, 
is,  doubtless,  a  conception  utterly  hateful  to  us ;  nay,  one  which 
we  can  hardly  imagine  as  occurring  to  reasonable  beings. 
But  the  very  fact  that  this  conception  was  once  general,  and  was 
held  unquestioningly  by  the  best  men  of  those  days,  should  lead 
ns  to  be  very  careful  how  we  judge  by  our  standards  of  right  the 
actions  of  men  who  were  able  to  form  no  higher  conception  of 
deity.    A  god  requiring  from  Jephthah  his  young  daughter's  life 
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is  doubtless  for  us  a  monstrous  conception ;  believers  in  a  personal 
Devil  could  hardly  conceive  a  devil  more  evil  than  such  a  deity 
seems  to  a  loving  and  beloved  father  like  our  earnest  and  warm- 
hearted Colonel^  but  to  a  race  recognizing  the  god  of  nature  as  a 
being  requiring  sacrifice,  and  taking  men's  dearest  and  best, 
whether  offered  or  not,  as  if  loving  to  slay,  the  action  of  a 
Jephthah  in  offering  his  best  and  dearest  (or  risking  so  much)  for 
the  sake  of  his  people  must  have  seemed  worthy  of  all  praise.  If 
we  applaud  the  Spartan  mother  who  was  ready  to  see  son  after  son 
fall  in  defense  of  her  country  and  theirs,,  who  could  say  to  the  last 
and  dearest  of  them,  that  rather  than  he  should  fling  his  shield 
away  in  flight,  she  hoped  he  would  be  brought  back  upon  it  dead 
to  her  arms,  we  must  in  justice  recognize  the  devotion  of  the  war- 
rior-judge to  his  people,  who,  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  Jehovah 
for  them,  made  a  rash  vow,  and  fulfilled  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
only  child. 

Doubtless  it  is  intensely  saddening  to  picture  a  people  so  low 
in  moral  development  as  the  people  must  have  been  who  made  it 
an  ordinance  that  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah's  daughter  was  to  be 
celebrated  four  days  in  every  year.  One  would  be  glad  to  rejoice 
in  the  non-Semitic  descent  of  our  race,  were  it  not  that  we  find 
Agamemnon  similarly  sacrificing  Iphigenia,  and  kindred  sacri- 
fices recorded  among  our  own  more  immediate  ancestry,  the  Teu- 
tons and  the  Norsemen.  We  are  disposed  to  welcome  the  dealers 
in  mythic  lore  who  tell  us  that  Jephthah  (or  Yipht&ch,  the 
Opener)  is  the  sun  (or  First-born)  who  sacrifices  his  daughter  (the 
sunset-sky)  when  she  comes  forth  at  dawn  (as  the  sun-rise  sky)  to 
welcome  his  retunv  after  conquering  his  enemies — only  to  be  slain 
by  her  father  as  with  his  advance  the  ruddy  light  of  sunrise  dis- 
appears. We  learn  gladly  that  another  Semitic  "  Opener,'*  the 
Libyan  sun  god  Aptdchos,  or  'Aierovxoi  (we  only  have  the  Greek 
form),  was  really  the  same  sun  as  Yiphtdch,  or  Jephthah  ;  and 
that  Abraham's  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  only  another  myth, 

telling  how  Abh  Bam,  the  Lofty  Father,  kills  his  son  [pi??*-) 

Yischdk,  the  Lauglier,  or  the  Bright  (that  is,  how  night  killed 
its  offspring,  the  sun)  ;  only,  as  history  could  not  (whereas  a  sun- 
myth  very  well  could)  speak  of  the  slain  as  restored  to  life,  the 
Hebrew  record,  as  eventually  preserved  for  "  the  chosen  people," 
pictures  Isaac  as  saved  through  a  vicarious  sacrifice. 
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Bnt  we  cannot  escape  the  certain  conclusion  that  nrhether 
they  were  relating  historic  facts  or  borrowing  myths,  the  writers 
of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua  and  Judges,  addressed  a  race  as  yet 
scarce  emerged  from  savagery,  and  themselves  accepted  the  hid- 
eous ideas  of  deity  which  they  promulgated  among  their  people. 
Though  we  must  not  call  their  teachings  foolish  or  offensive  or 
wicked  for  them,  yet  in  themselves  and  for  us  those  teachings  are 
as  hateful,  as  wicked,  as  blasphemous  as  they  have  been  called 
(somewhat  too  generally)  by  Colonel  IngersolL  Mr.  Gladstone 
cannot  escape  this  by  assuming  an  air  of  reverential  calm.  The 
Talmages  and  the  Sam  Joneses  can  no  more  silence  the  teachings 
of  men's  hearts  by  beating  the  drum-ecclesiastic  than  the  priests 
who  made  hideous  noises  to  dumb  the  cries  of  mothers  when  their 
first-bom  were  immolated  to  Moloch  could  quench  those  mothers' 
tears,  or  by  clamor  still  the  beating  of  those  mothers'  hearts.  It 
remains  the  simple  fact  that  those  to  whom  we  owe  the  earliest 
Bible  teachings  about  the  Oodhead,  so  far  from  being  inspired  to 
conceive  of  deity  as  almighty,  allwise,  and  all-perfect,  pictured  a 
Being  whose  plans  were  constantly  foiled,  who  was  no  wiser  than 
they  were  themselves,  and  whose  ways  were  as  the  ways  of  the 
worst  and  most  brutal  of  the  savage  rulers  they  chiefly  feared. 

I  can  for  my  own  part  be  patient  with  the  poor  savages  who  pic- 
tured gods  savage  and  unreasoning  as  themselves ;  but  I  must 
confess  I  sympathize  in  my  heart  of  hearts  with  Colonel  IngersoU 
when  he  loses  all  thought  of  reverential  calm  in  contemplating 
the  ways  of  men  who  in  these  days  of  a  higher  and  purer  moral- 
ity can  speak  otherwise  than  with  horror  of  the  Being  pictured  as 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Moses,  and  the  God  of  Jeph- 
thah.  Of  what  use  is  the  evolution  of  morality  if  we  are  to  hold 
by  the  teachings  of  the  morality  of  savage  times  ?  And  in  what 
way  shall  men  who  love  mercy,  who  as  fathers  seek  their  chil- 
dren's love,  speak  of  a  conception  of  the  God  which  while  calling 
Him  Our  Father  pictures  Him  as  mercilessly  seeking  His  chil- 
dren's lives  ? 

Where  is  the  greater  irreverence,  in  saying  •'  These  are  God's 
words  and  therefore  I  will  take  them  to  heart,  though  they  seem 
to  present  God  as  a  terrible,  nay  horrible  Being,"  or  in  saying, 
"  These  words  picture  God  as  cruel  and  unjust,  therefore  they  can- 
not be  God's  words — it  were  blasphemy  to  deem  them  such  ?" 

But  the  idea  of  sacrifice  running  through  all  the  older  among 
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the  Jewish  books  included  in  the  Old  Testament — seen  equally  in 
the  reproduction  or  adoption  of  mythical  stories^  in  the  ceremonial 
law,  and  in  the  laws  for  the  punishment  of  Sabbath  breaking  and 
so  forth,  shows  us  what  was  the  real  origin  of  the  Jewish  religion 
in  which  this  idea  of  sacrifice  remained  always  important  and  be- 
came eventually  predominant.  Nature- worship,  that  is  the  wor- 
ship of  powers  supposed  to  be  present  in  natural  phenomena — in 
storm  and  tempest,  earthquake,  flood,  and  fire,  in  sea  and  land, 
in  mountain  and  river,  and  later  in  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  has 
always  involved  sacrifices  intended  either  to  please  or  to  propitiate 
the  gods  of  nature.  In  the  Jewish  stories  of  sacrifice  we  have  the 
idea  of  the  sun  god's  sacrifice  of  his  own  offspring,  which  seemed 
to  teach  that  by  sacrifice  alone,  and  by  sacrifice  of  the  best  and 
purest  and  most  innocent,  could  deity  be  kept  kindly  disposed 
towards  man,  or  be  appeased  when  He  had  been  offended.  In  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  we  find  the  sacrifices  to  the  evening  and  morn- 
ing sun  (propitiation  to  insure  his  return,  and  thanksgiving  be- 
cause he  had  returned),  sacrifices  to  the  returned  moon,  sacrifices 
with  feasting  and  joy  in  honor  of  the  year-god's  passover  or  cross- 
ing of  the  equator  on  his  way  towards  his  full  glory  in  the  mid- 
summer skies,  sacrifices  with  fasting  and  sorrow  for  the  year-god's 
approach  to  his  descending  passage  of  the  equator  on  his  way 
towards  the  cold  and  gloom  of  winter.  In  the  laws  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  failed  to  keep  the  sabbaths  and  new  moons^ 
the  passover  and  the  atonement,  we  find  evidence  of  what  has  ever 
Iain  close  by  the  root  of  all  formal  religion,  and  of  all  forms  of 
religious  intolerance,  the  fear  lest  the  gods  of  nature  worshiped 
and  propitiated  of  old  without  doubt  or  hesitation  should  be 
offended  by  the  misdoing  of  a  few,  or  even  but  of  one  among  the 
people  and  should  therefore  wreak  vengeance  (so  disrespectfully 
did  men  then  think  of  deity)  on  the  whole  race  to  which  that 
one  offender  (or  those  few)  belonged. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Old  Testament,  however,  we  recog- 
nize the  evolution  of  man's  moral  nature.  We  have  but  to  com- 
pare the  teaching  of  the  first  and  greater  Isaiah  (chapters  i.  to 
xxxix.),  with  the  teaching  found  in  anybook  or  any  chapter, 
from  the  opening  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Chronicles,  to  recog- 
nize the  development  of  a  morality  so  much  higher  and  so  much 
purer,  the  recognition  of  a  deity  so  much  worthier  of  love  and 
reverence,  that  we  mighi  imagine  we  had  lit  upon  a  preacher  of  a 
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different  race,  a  race  as  far  in  advance  of  the  Israelitish  race  of 
old  as  the  Caucasian  is  in  advance  of  the  Papuans  of  to-day. 
*'  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  to  me,"  saith 
the  Lord;  .  .  .  "I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or 
of  lambs,  or  of  he  goats.  .  .  .  Bring  no  more  vain  obla- 
tions ;  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  me ;  new  moons  and  sab- 
baths, the  calling  of  assemblies,  .  .  .  your  appointed  feasts, 
my  soul  hateth.  .  .  .  Put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from 
before  mine  eyes ;  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judg- 
ment (justice),  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  (seek  justice  for)  the 
fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow/'  Here  is  religion  that  appeals  to 
the  heart  of  man,  teaching  good  and  not  evil,  approving  the  mer- 
ciful, and  rebuking — even  as  the  tender-hearted  Ingersoll  rebukes 
''them  that  call  evil  good  and  good  evil,  that  put  darkness  for  light 
and  light  for  darkness,  that  put  bitter  for  sweet  and  sweet  for  bit- 
ter,''  and  so  onwards,  almost  without  a  break  to  the  end  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  :  "  The  Lord  hath  shown  thee,  0  man,  what  is 
good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?" 

But  the  idea  of  sacrifice  (and  especially  of  the  sacrifice  of 
innocent  blood)  as  pleasing  to  God  returned  upon  man  in  the  later 
evolution  of  religion.  For  evolution  tends  not  always  towards  ad- 
vance. There  wSb  no  Isaiah,  or  Amos,  or  Micah  to  preach  more 
worthily  of  deity  when  the  early  Christians — somewhere  about 
the  end  of  the  first  century — began  to  load  the  religion,  whose 
essential  principles  should  be  those  taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  with  the  old  sacrificial  doctrines,  passing  back  even  beyond 
the  sacrificial  teachings  of  the  early  Hebrews  to  the  system  originally^ 
belonging  to  sun  worship.  Whatever  view  men  choose  to  take 
respecting  the  absolute  parallelism  between  the  doctrines  and  cere- 
monial of  Christianity  and  the  doctrines  and  ceremonial  of  ancient 
sun  worship  (a  parallelism  so  striking  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
in  a  letter  written  137  A.  D.,  described  Christianity  as  the  worship 
of  Serapis) — ^whether  we  attribute  it  to  the  desire  of  the  early 
Christians  to  harmonize  their  doctrines  with  those  of  surrounding 
nations,  or  regard  it  as  an  attempt  at  symbolism,  or  as  indicating 
in  the  doctrines  of  sun  worshipers  a  miraculous  foreshadowing  of 
the  "  Scheme  of  Redemption,*'  or  lastly  take  the  simpler  view 
which  I  have  elsewhere  advocated,  the  parallelism  is  there,  per- 
fect in  every  detail.     The  annual  history  of  sun  god  as  watched 
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from  the  Pyramid  observatory  temples,  is  followed  (in  every  de- 
tail) in  those  parts  of  the  Ebionite  gospel  (Matthew),  which  even 
the  Ebionites  themselves  rejected  as  mythical.  Not  more  exactly 
was  the  ceremonial  system  of  Serapis  followed  (to  the  bewilder- 
ment of  Hadrian)  by  the  Christians  of  Alexandria  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

It  is  to  this  idea  of  a  sacrifice-loving  God  that  the  failure  of 
the  tender  and  merciful  teachings  of  Christianity  to  bring  mercy 
and  peace  into  the  world  must  be  chiefly  attributed.  It  was 
"prophecy  after  the  evenf  which  caused  an  early  Christian 
writer  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Teacher  of  Peace  the  hard 
saying  (which  moves  Col.  IngersoU  to  just  warmth  of  indigna- 
tion), "  I  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword  into  the  world.'* 
The  "Logia'*  of  Matthew  (much  older  than  the  rest  of  the 
gospel)  show  that  the  true  Christian  doctrine  taught  peace  and 
self-sacrifice,  love  and  mercy.  We  may  be  certain  that  the  same 
lips  did  not  say,  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy- 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,^^  and  "  I  came  not  to  send  peace, 
but  a  sword.'* 

The  process  of  evolution  in  religion  is  yet  once  more  tending 
in  these  days,  as  in  the  days  of  the  greater  Isaiah,  to  bring  un- 
worthy ideas  respecting  deity  into  disfavor  among  men  of  just 
and  merciful  minds.  But  we  must  not  expect  '^reverential 
calm ''  in  such  men.  How  can  they  be  calm  with  what  moves 
them  to  just  wrath  ?  How  can  they  be  reverential  in  the  pres- 
ence of  what  seems  to  them  unworthy  of  reverence— worthy  of  the 
opposite  of  reverence  ?  Did  Isaiah  treat  the  formal  religion,  the 
sacrificial  system,  and  the  insult  to  deity  underlying  it,  with  rev- 
erential calm  ?  Nay,  but  he  pictured  the  Lord  Himself  as  full 
of  anger,  because  "  evil  was  called  good,  and  good  evil,'*  and  be- 
cause justice  and  mercy  and  loving-kindness,  replaced  by  cere- 
monial observances  which  were  "an  abomination  unto  Him." 
"  *  I  will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,'  saith  the  Lord,  'and  thor- 
oughly purge  away  thy  dross,  and  will  take  away  all  thine  alloy.'*' 

Colonel  IngersoU  may  have  somewhat  overlooked  the  pure 
metal  in  Bible  teachings  and  in  the  Christian  religion  ;  but  it  has 
been  the  dross  he  has  striven  with  zeal  and  earnestness  (by  no 
means  with  inappropriately  reverential  calm)  to  purge  away,  the 
worthless  alloys  he  has  endeavored  to  bum  out  with  the  fire  of  his 
fervid  words. 
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The  time  will  come  when  the  teachings,  which  seem  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  wanting  in  reverence,  will  be  more  justly  valued. 
Hypocrisies  and  cruelties,  which  are  now  regarded  as  the  expres- 
sion of  religious  fervor,  will  be  seen  in  their  true  light,  and  utter- 
ances warm  from  a  tender  and  generous  heart  against  the  cruelty 
and  intolerance  born  of  superstition,  will  be  seen  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of  the  truest  reverence,  to  teach  the  worthiest  religion  of 
which  man  is  capable.  For  that  *'  pure  religion  and  undefiled 
before  our  God  and  Father,'^  which  was  taught  in  the  first  days 
of  Christianity,  was  no  other  than  what  had  been  taught  by  Isaiah; 
nor  can  man  advance  beyond  it.  Should  that  religion  ever  be 
accepted  by  mankind  generally  the  evolution  of  religion  will  have 
done  its  full  work  and  reached  its  highest  development. 

Richard  A.  Pbootob. 


THE  BIBLE  Il!f  THE  CONTBOVEBST. 

The  story  is  told  of  Dr.  James  Freeman,  minister  for  many 
years  of  Kings  Chapel,  in  Boston,  that,  when  a  lady  said  to  him 
once,  Is  it  not  a  dreadful  thing,  sir,  that  this  Abner  Eneeland, 
the  atheist,  should  go  about  the  country  lecturing  as  he  does  ? 
Freeman  answered  promptly.  No,  madam ;  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  ;  and  then  went  on  to  cite  facts  and  instances  in  proof  of 
his  own  conclusion ;  that  the  arguments  made  in  support  of 
atheism  had  always  brought  out  so  many  new  arguments  on  the 
other  side,  the  side  of  faith,  as  to  leave  religion  on  a  higher  and 
more  impregnable  basis  than  it  was  before. 

And  I  love  to  believe  that  this  will  be  the  final  issue  of  the 
confiict  started  afresh  in  these  times  by  our  sturdy  idoloclast  from 
Illinois  and  transferred  just  now  from  the  platform  to  the  pages 
of  theNoBTH  Amebican  Beview,  where  one  feels  bound  to  say  it 
has  been  held  so  high  above  the  usual  level  of  such  confiicts  by  the 
men  on  both  sides — or  shall  we  say  at  the  three  angles — and  so 
free  from  all  clamor  and  evil  speaking,  that  I  am  reminded  of  a 
very  noble  saying  of  Lord  Falkland,  as  I  read  what  has  been 
written  so  far,  '^  I  have  always  thought  there  should  be  as  little 
bitterness  in  religious  controversy  as  there  is  in  a  love  letter,  and 
that  the  contrary  way  is  as  void  of  Christian  charity  as  it  is  of 
human  wisdom.^' 
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Bishop  Wilberforce  said  once,  '*I  have  often  heard  about 
the  milk  of  h  nman  kindness,  but  I  was  never  able  to  identify  the 
cow  until  I  knew  Jacobson/'  And  I  think  of  that  saying  also  as 
I  read  these  letters  and  papers,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  one 
could  not  have  imagined  it  would  flow  forth  at  such  a  time  and 
from  the  breasts  of  men  engaged  in  such  a  battle;  yet  here  is  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  pouring  in  gentle  and  wholesome  streams, 
and  so  one  has  to  say  that  if  no  other  worth  should  be  found  in 
the  debate  opened  by  Dr.  Field,  we  may  surely  be  glad  for  this  : 
that  we  have  seen  how  men  standing  so  far  apart  in  opinion  and 
conviction  have  been  able  to  write  what  one  may  fairly  call  love 
letters  in  religious  controversy. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  I  would  try  to  say  some  word,  by  the  editor's 
invitation,  touching  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  so  far,  and 
will  lose  no  time  in  saying  I  would  like  to  touch  the  Bible  for  my 
theme,  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  this  is  the  centre  on  which  the 
questions  in  debate  turn  and  return,  each  man  resting  his  argu- 
ments in  affirmation  or  denial  so  entirely  on  the  book,  by  reason 
of  Dr.  Field's  first  letter,  that  we  have  to  see  at  once  if  it  could 
be  taken  out  there  would  be  no  debate  worth  the  name  between 
these  frank  and  free-spoken  champions  of  religion  on  the  one 
side,  and  infidelity — so-called— on  the  other. 

And  I  would  fain  range  myself  also,  so  far  as  one  may  honestly 
do  this  who  is  compelled  to  believe  as  I  do,  on  the  side  of  the  men 
who  maintain  the  divine  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bible, 
because  I  accept  this  doctrine  within  what  I  take  to  be  its  true 
limitations,  and  gladly  say  with  Carlyle,  It  is  "  the  one  book 
wherein  for  thousands  of  years  the  spirit  of  man  has  found  light 
and  nourishment,  and  a  response  to  whatever  was  deepest  in  his 
heart ;"  and  with  another,  that,  "  In  all  the  world  there  is  no 
such  book  beside,  for  the  cottage  window  or  the  statesman's  closet, 
the  poet's  instance  or  the  orator's  pattern,  or  the  help  of  a  man,  or 
the  inspiration  of  a  race."  It  is  related  of  George  Peabody  that 
when  he  was  quite  an  old  man,  sitting  in  his  office  one  day  in 
London,  a  boy  brought  him  a  new  testament  for  some  purpose, 
I  know  not  what ;  but  the  old  man  looking  up,  said:  ^'My  boy, 
you  carry  that  book  easily  in  your  youth,  but  when  you  are  as  old 
as  I  am  it  must  carry  you."  I  have  to  confess  to  some  such  feeling 
in  my  own  life,  weighted  now  with  many  years.  It  is  told  of 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  also,  that  while  he  was  writing  his  great  and 
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canons  commentary  on  the  Bible  his  table  was  loaded  and  cnm- 
bered  with  the  books  he  must  use ;  but  when  his  work  was  done^ 
these  were  all  cleared  away  except  one  book^  and  then  he  said 
to  his  son:  ^'See^  mj  lad,  the  books  are  all  done  with  and 
put  away,  and  only  the  old  Bible  is  left/' 

I  can  easily  understand  the  old  man's  thought  and  feeling 
that  this  was  more  to  him  than  the  whole  wealth  of  learning  and 
inspiration  beside,  the  old  Bible,  just  as  Shakespeare  is  more  to 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  rather  daintily  calls  **The  Reply''  than 
any  other  man,  and  his  book  '^  the  noblest  ever  written  with  a 
pen."  It  has  been  well  said,  indeed,  that  the  man  who  knows  no 
book  but  his  Bible  does  not  know  his  Bible ;  still  no  such  thought 
can  touch  us  when  we  look  toward  the  grand  old  Methodist,  or 
toward  these  defenders  of  the  faith  whose  work  is  now  in  our 
hands.  They  are  all  men  of  many  books,  but  this  is  to  them 
just  as  it  stands.  The  Word  of  God,  the  one  book  of  a  divine  in- 
spiration and  authority.  The  Bible,  and  no  doubt  they  will  say 
with  Milton,  ''There  are  no  songs  to  be  compared  with  the  songs 
of  Zion,  no  orations  equal  to  those  of  the  prophets^  and  no  poli- 
tics equal  to  those  the  Scriptures  can  teach  us." 

Nor  can  I  think  it  is  a  fair  argument  against  the  ingrain 
worth  of  the  book,  as  this  must  be  touched  for  a  moment  apart 
from  the  question  of  its  plenary  inspiration  and  authority,  that 
men  should  misuse  it  as  they  have  done  so  often,  any  more  than 
it  is  a  fair  argument  against  the  ingrain  worth  of  good  com  or 
wheat  that  so  much  of  it  should  be  turned  into  whiskey.  We 
have  drawn  from  it  the  power  to  save  men  and  to  slay  them,  to 
establish  peace  and  to  mass  artillery,  and  to  be  Christians  of  the 
noblest  type  and  bigots  of  the  direst.  It  is  the  text-book  alike 
of  your  iron-clad  Calvinism  and  your  sunny  and  most  generous 
Universalism,  and  the  volume  in  which  the  Quaker  finds  food  for 
his  quietness,  and  your  Millerite  of  all  brands  for  his  craze.  It 
was  the  comer-stone  of  the  great  Puritan  foundation  which  under- 
lies our  nation's  life,  it  was  also  the  book  from  which  the  Puritan 
drew  his  infernal  power  to  hang  the  Quakers,  whip  and  banish  the 
Baptists,  and  to  bum  the  witches,  while  the  advocates  of  human 
slavery  in  the  times  I  eiusily  remember  found  proof  in  it  to  show 
that  slavery  was  a  divine  institution,  and  men  like  Qarrison  that 
it  was  accursed  of  God  and  man.  Always  in  the  Bible  we  may 
find  this  power  for  good  and  evil,  the  inspiration  of  life  unto  life 
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and  of  death  unto  death,  the  light  of  heaven  and  the  smoke  of 
hell. 

And  when  we  look  for  the  reason  why  men  should  touch  these 
wide  extremes  of  good  and  evil,  and  find  their  inspiration  for 
them  in  the  self  same  book,  it  seems  clear  to  me  again  that  this 
must  be  the  main  reason,  and  it  may  be  the  only  one,  that  we  do 
not  go  to  the  Bible  so  much  for  what  we  should  find  in  it  as  for 
what  we  want  to  find  either  as  sects  or  as  men.  The  appetite  is 
in  us,  and  we  want  what  will  satisfy  the  appetite.  We  have  got 
our  question  all  ready,  and  we  go  to  the  Bible  for  our  answer, 
while  so  vast  and  variant  is  the  store  of  things  we  can  find  in  the 
wonderful  old  book  that  it  shall  go  very  hard  with  us  if  we  do  not 
come  soon  or  late  on  exactly  what  we  look  for.  And  so  for  this 
reason  it  is  as  wings  to  the  spirit  of  one  man,  and  as  lead  to  that 
of  another,  and  brings  sight  or  begets  blindness,  makes  melody  or 
creates  discord,  and  is  sweet  to  us  as  milk  and  honey,  or  sour  as 
unsunned  crabs,  in  answer  to  this  law — ^shall  wecall  it  of  selection? 
— and  I  have  never  yet  met  the  man  whose  instinct  did  not  answer 
to  this  law.  The  moment  we  come  to  the  book  for  more 
than  the  mere  reading  we  begin  to  show  our  limitations,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  man  was  never  born  of  woman  who  could 
find  what  Calvin  and  Channing  found  in  the  self  same  volume, 
and  make  the  things  chime,  or  inwardly  digest  them  so  that  they 
should  bring  forth  the  good  fruits  of  the  spirit. 

And  it  is  here,  as  I  am  compelled  to  believe,  that  we  find  the 
main  reason  for  the  evil  and  ugly  things  we  must  all  deplore  and 
condemn  as  ruthlessly  as  our  sturdy  idoloclast  knows  how  to  con- 
demn them.  The  fine  wheat  of  it  even  has  been  turned  into  a 
sour  mash,  if  I  may  return  to  my  figure,  and  so  distilled  through 
the  twisted  worm  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  that  men  have  be- 
come drunk  thereby,  and  insane,  and  then  the  things  have  been 
done  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  Holy  Book  which  are  the  dis- 
grace and  shame  of  Christendom  as  well  as  the  mother  milk  very 
often  on  which  such  men  as  our  honest  Atheist  have  been  nursed 
forth  to  what  they  were.  And  so  touching  the  question  as  it 
stands,  so  far,  between  these  frank  and  sincere  men  who  afi&rm  on 
the  one  side  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  to  man,  perfect  and 
entire,  and  on  the  other  reject  such  a  claim  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, and  trying,  I  trust,  with  an  equal  sincerity  to  see  where 
the  truth  lies  among  them,  is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  this  can  never 
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be  a  divine  book  to  those  who  make  only  an  infernal  use  of  it^  or 
the  word  of  God  to  those  who  only  find  their  inspiration  in  it  to 
do  the  work  of  devils.  AIso^  as  we  find  the  instinct  everywhere 
to  take  only  what  suits  us  and  leave  all  the  rest^  must  we  not  say 
the  man  then,  after  all,  is  greater  than  the  book,  no  matter  who 
may  say  the  book  is  greater  than  the  man,  this  being  divine,  as 
they  hold,  while  we  are  only  human. 

Is  it  not  fair  to  ask  the  defenders  of  the  book  which  I  also 
love  and  reverence,  whether  we  may  not  use  our  reason  when  we 
read  it  as  we  use  it  when  we  read  any  book  of  a  great  and  vital 
moment ;  and  as  we  use  our  instinct,  to  take  only  what  suits  us 
really  and  truly,  and  to  leave  the  rest  because,  as  Butler  well  says, 
''  Reason  is  the  only  faculty  we  have  to  judge  concerning  any 
thing,  even  revelation  itself,^'  and  Locke :  ''  He  that  takes  away 
reason  to  make  way  for  revelation,  puts  out  the  light  of  both/' 
And  as  the  truth  is  forever  growing  larger  and  clearer^  as  we 
claim,  on  all  sides,  in  science,  ii^  philosophy,  in  history  and  life,  so 
that  many  things  once  accepted  as  pure  truth  are  now  quite 
incredible,  have  we  not  the  right  to  claim  that  this  law  of  progress 
should  touch  the  Bible  as  it  touches  all  things  beside,  and  the 
truth  we  shall  draw  from  its  inexhaustible  pages.  Moreover,  u 
we  read  by  the  ever-growing  light  of  our  time  and  the 
fair  light  of  reason  also,  may  it  not  grow  clear  to  us 
that  this  great  old  book  is  not  something  sealed  and 
settled  and  then  locked  up  in  the  dogma  of  a  plenary 
inspiration,  once  for  all,  which  is  something  the  book  itself 
never  claims  ?  If  I  have  read  it  to  any  purpose  I  am  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  book  itself  makes  on  this  side  and  loses  on  that, 
while  it  still  remains  The  Bible — ^just  as  in  my  mother  land  and 
within  the  lines  of  authentic  history,  there  were  towns  standing 
where  you  can  now  sail  in  pretty  deep  waters,  and  a  way  for  ships 
on  the  sea  where  there  is  good  land  now  covered  with  thorpes 
and  farms ;  yet,  it  is  still  old  England. 

The  Apostles,  for  instance,  evidently  believed  in  the  almost 
instant  return  of  their  great  and  dear  friend  to  the  earth, 
when  the  dead  in  Christ  should  rise  first,  and  those  who 
were  alive  and  remained  would  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air; 
but  we  see  now  they  were  utterly  mistaken,  and  the  expec- 
tation has  sunk  out  of  sight,  save  as  a  periodical  craze. 
They  believed  also  in  the  resurrection  of  this  body  from  the  grave 
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at  the  last  day^  and  eveiy  time  our  good  advocate  across  the  water 
recites  his  creed,  he  says,  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  It  is  none  of  my  business  to  ask  what  meaning  he 
gives  to  the  sentence.  I  can  only  say  that  for  myself  the 
evident  faith  of  the  Apostles  is  simply  incredible,  I  can  only 
believe  that  these  bodies  of  ours  wait  not  a  moment  for  the  call  of 
the  angels  of  the  great  resurrection.  It  is  rising  now,  in  this  June 
splendor,  the  dust  of  the  dear  sacred  dead,  and  by  October  some 
sweet  and  holy  essence  from  it  will  have  been  hidden  in  the 
flowers,  the  fruits,  and  the  corn.  My  dear  friend  and  brother,  Dr. 
Field,  has  no  doubt  found  poor  remnants  of  them  in  the  caves  by 
the  Nile.  They  were  laid  there  at  endless  cost  and  pains  by  the 
heathen,  as  we  call  them,  who  also  believed  in  this  resurrection, 
that  so  they  might  be  ready  when  the  call  came  sounding  through 
the  valley,  and  the  rocks  would  rend  to  let  them  come  forth. 
They  bum  them  for  fuel  now,  as  I  hear,  in  the  fires ;  and  I 
think  as  I  read  that,  there  must  be  a  dim,  dumb  joy  in  them  to  be 
so  disimprisoned  at  last,  and  be  free  to  be  one  again  with  the 
beautiful  living  world.  These  are  but  the  instances  of  the  truth 
which  touches  me  always  as  I  read  my  New  Testament,  of  the  way 
it  may  make  and  lose,  and  how  we  must  verify  and  rectify  the 
truths  we  find  here  ;  winnow  the  grain  and  let  the  chalS  burn  or 
rot,  as  it  pleases  the  Creator  of  the  grain  and  the  chaff. 

But  if  I  must  use  such  reason  as  I  have  again  as  the  twin  sister 
of  such  faith  as  I  have,  I  find  I  must  reject  some  things  I  find  in 
my  Bible  as  what  we  used  to  call  ''  Bible  true ''  and  written  by  a 
divine  inspiration  or  done  by  it,  as  heartily  as  Mr.  Ingersoll  rejects 
them.  Some  he  has  quoted  in  his  rejoinder.  I  will  quote  some 
more.  The  book  makes  the  walls  of  a  city  fall  down  fiat  at  the 
noise  of  a  great  shouting  and  the  blowing  of  rams'  horns  ;  and 
says  the  sun  stood  still  on  Gibeon  and  the  moon  on  the  valley  of 
Ajalon  until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  of  their  enemies, 
and  hasted  not  to  go  down  a  whole  day,  so  that  there  was  not 
a  day  like  that  before  or  after  it ;  and  makes  Deborah  bless  Jael, 
the  wife  of  Heber  the  Eenite,  and  tip,  with  a  divine  approval, 
the  nail  she  drives  into  the  temple  of  her  sleeping  and  trusting 
guest.  Now  if  we  found  things  like  these  wonders  written  a 
great  while  ago  in,  let  us  say,  Hindostan,  we  should  say  at  once  they 
were  myths  and  legends ;  and  of  such  ti*eachery  done  in  the  name 
of  their  God,  What  a  deity  !    I  have  no  option  about  saying  just 
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the  same  thing  when  I  read  these  chapters  in  my  Bible.  They  may 
be  mythsy  legends,  poems,  whatever  you  will ;  but  they  are  no 
word  of  Ood  to  me  or  true  word  about  Him.  So,  because  I  must 
be  true  to  my  own  soul^  I  have  to  say  if  those  walls  went  down  at 
all  it  must  have  been  by  good  solid  pounding  ;  and  the  courses 
the  steadfast  sun  and  moon  keep  now  they  kept  then,  while 
barbarian  fought  barbarian ;  and  it  was  by  no  divine 
inspiration  the  woman  drove  that  nail  into  the  man's  temple  after 
she  had  given  him  that  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  but  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  a  very  evil  spirit  of  treachery  and  revenge.  They  might 
believe  it  who  made  the  record,  I  will  not ;  and  since  then  all 
Christendom  might  believe  it,  I  will  not ;  and  Newton  might  be- 
lieve what  they  say  about  the  sun  and  moon  as  a  Christian,  and 
doubt  it  as  a  philosopher,  then  I  stand  with  the  philosopher 
against  the  Christian.  I  say  amen  also  to  the  things  Mr.  Inger- 
soll  quotes  for  ruthless  condemnation  touching  this  whole  busi- 
ness in  the  old  fighting  books.  It  was  noticed  when  the  mission- 
aries had  got  hold  of  some  New  Zealanders,  and  were  teaching 
them  from  the  Bible,  that  they  preferred  these  fighting  books 
above  all  others,  and  would  fain  have  had  the  holy  men  read  from 
them  all  the  time.  And  I  have  read  how  a  good  bishop,  who 
''  did  a  great  work  *^  among  the  Goths  in  his  time,  undertook  to 
translate  the  Bible  for  them,  but  would  not  translate  these  books 
at  all,  because,  as  he  told  them,  they  were  over-fond  of  fighting 
already.  When  they  were  holding  a  debate  over  them  and  their 
like  in  Concord  many  years  ago,  and  Master  Bogers  asked  his  an- 
tagonist, point  blank,  whether  he  would  slay  innocent  women  and 
children  then  at  the  command  of  his  god,  and  the  man  said : 
"Yes,  I  would,*'  Bogers  answered  very  quietly.  "  Well,  I  wouldn't, 
and  there's  where  we  differ.'^ 

Such  things  are  but  the  instances  of  the  cleft  between  those 
who  still  love  the  Bible  and  find  in  it  a  divine  inspiration  and 
those  who  say  it  is  all  divine  and  must  be  accepted  without  ques- 
tion, and,  as  near  as  may  be,  without  debate.  It  cannot  be  so 
accepted  in  our  time.  We  must  bring  the  Bible  to  the  truth, 
and  not  the  truth  to  the  Bible,  and  having  long  done  with  the  wor- 
ship of  golden  idols — so  we  say — ^we  must  not  now  worship  a  verbal 
one.  The  fine  wheat  is  there,  so  is  the  chaff ;  the  fair  flowers,  so 
are  the  weeds ;  the  pure  gold,  so  is  the  dross  and  ref  ase  and  the 
slag  of  holy  and  unholy  fires  long  burnt  out ;  and  we  must  weigh 
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these  things  at  their  true  worth  and  call  them  by  their  right  names, 
no  matter  who  gets  hurt.  Prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good^  as  honest  old  Paul  says — ^as  fine  a  bit  of  manhood  as 
ever  breathed  the  breath  of  life.  '^  The  truth  should  be  no  less  than 
the  Gospel  of  God,  presented  under  a  living  form  so  human  and 
so  gentle  that,  being  accepted  by  all,  it  may  rouse  the  souls 
of  all  to  a  community  of  thought/**  I  know  of  no  other  way  to 
win  or  silence  men  like  our  honest  Atheist,  or  to  ''  leave  religion 
on  a  higher  and  more  impregnable  basis  than  it  was  before/' 
Some  years  ago,  I  was  riding  across  the  prairies  with  a  mis- 
sionary who  had  newly  come  home  from  Egypt,  where  he  had 
been  eleven  yefirs,  and  talking  of  many  things,  I  said  to  him,  ^'Tell 
me  truly  who  was  the  very  best  man  you  found  there/'  "  My  Ma- 
homedan  teacher  of  Arabic,''  he  answered  at  once;  ''he  was  the 
noblest  and  best  man  I  found  in  the  valley/'  ''Then  what  will 
become  of  him,"  I  said  again,  "  if  he  dies  in  that  faith,"  and  his 
answer  was,  "  He  will  go  to  hell,  sir,  because  he  would  not  accept 
the  terms  of  salvation  laid  down  in  the  Bible/'  So  say  those  who 
sent  him  out.  How  mean  and  vile  such  dogmas  are  in  contrast 
with  the  saying  of  Achmet  the  Turk  to  John  Tempest  of  Brough- 
ton:  "  Religion  is  that  manner  of  serving  one  and  the  same  God 
which  suits  the  constitution  of  each  respective  country,  "f  And 
when  we  blazon  such  things  as  my  missionary  said  to  me  on  our 
banners  and  fall  back  on  our  Bible  to  maintain  them,  yes,  and 
give  them  to  our  children  for  "  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word," 
what  wonder  that  a  man  so  wholly  human  and  tender  as  our 
friend  should  say  if  that  is  your  God  and  this  your  Bible  I  will 
fight  them  both  to  the  bitter  end. 

BOBEBT  GOLLYEB. 


THE  VIKDICATION  OP  JEHOVAH. 

I  HAVE  followed  the  Field-IngersoU  and  the  Gladstone-In- 
gersoll  controversy  with  exceeding  interest,  not  unmiugled  with 
quiet  merriment  evoked  by  the  seriocomic  gravity  with  which 
the  gallant  Colonel  gets  in  his  favorites  heaves  and  stabs  at  the 
fictions  of  his  own  creation,  while  he  loudly  declares  them  to  be 
the  figments  of  religion.     Who  was  the  genius  who  compiled  an 

*  ConyenatiouB  of  Rabelate  in  the  Life  of  Stephen  Dolet 
^  Reported  in  Whitaker's  History  of  Craven. 
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essay  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  Napoleon  I.  ?  I  could  well 
fancy  the  mantle  of  his  painstaking  audacity  enwrapping  the 
shoulders  of  this  sturdy  Paynim-knight^  a  most  genial  and 
cultured  gentleman  as  all  have  it,  and  whose  sweet  and  reverent 
home-life  has  been  repeatedly  described  to  me  by  those  privileged 
to  witness  it.  In  these  most  sacred  relations  of  our  existence^  by 
the  unconscious  growth  of  heredity  and  the  unknown  absorption 
of  custom  and  habit  of  thought.  Colonel  IngersoU  is  intensely  reli- 
gious in  spite  of  himself.  But  all  well-founded  reverence  for  him 
who  thus  practices  better  than  he  preaches  must  never  relax  the 
sinews  of  one  who  is  called  upon  to  parry  to  the  best  of  his  poor 
ability  the  thrusts  of  "  that  other  man  over  yonder/'  the  blusterous 
and  audacious  writer  who  likewise  bears  the  honored  name  of 
Colonel  Ingersoll.  Therefore  I,  too,  who  would  be  well  content 
to  practice  only  what  I  preach,  must  close  my  visor  and  put  forth 
my  shield^  and  present  my  buckler  for  the  weight  of  the  quasi- 
wrathful  arm  that  is  wildly  flourishing  the  blade  of  trenchant  and 
ready  wit  in  the  pages  of  the  North  American  Review. 

Basing,  as  I  do,  upon  the  Bible  only  (with  a  big  B,  Colonel ; 
decades  of  centuries  entitle  it  to  that),  by  which  term  we  Hebrews 
mean  only  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  ^'  Old  Testament, ''  I 
do  not  feel  authorized  to  discuss  any  of  the  magnificent  feints  and 
terrifying  slashes  made  at  doctrines  or  principles  specifiically 
Christian.  What  Colonel  Ingersoll  attacks  herein  has  no  author- 
itative existence  for  us  whatever.  Pauline  Christianity,  t.  e,,  the 
Christianity  of  fact  as  opposed  to  that  of  theory,  is  eo  ipso  anti- 
Jewish  ;  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  could  readily  be  shown  to 
be  antagonistic,  too,  to  the  teachings  of  that  pious  Essene  Hebrew 
of  Nazareth,  whom  posterity  has  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
founder  of  a  world-religion  and  made  the  recipient  of  divine 
honors.  Attacks  concern  Hebrews  which  are  directed  against 
Jewish  teachings ;  some  of  these  only,  appearing  in  Colonel  Inger- 
soll's  latest  utterance,  shall  I  consider. 

I  have  heard  that  many  men  seek  refreshing  relaxation  from 
the  toil  of  business  or  the  cares  of  professional  life  by  the  vigor- 
ous exercise  of  muscle  and  sinew  in  the  science  of  the  fencer  or 
the  boxer.  Some  such  motive  seems  to  me  to  dominate  Colonel 
Ingersoll,  who,  however,  endowed  with  more  than  the  average 
intellectuality,  prefers  to  be  intellectual  even  in  his  relaxation, 
and  so  fences  and  boxes,  as  it  were,  with  a  i)en,  upon  paper,  and 
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with  the  loftiest  and  most  powerful  opponents  he  can  find.  Naj, 
he  has  been  publicly  accused  of  mounting  a  wild  broncho,  and, 
throwing  the  rein  upon  his  neck,  of  galloping  and  cavorting  in  a 
most  reckless  and  defiant  manner  in  a  tilt  around  the  stately  figure 
of  reverent  Religion,  mounted  upon  the  charger  Revelation.  All 
the  aforesaid  exercises  are  good  as  relaxation,  if  the  exer- 
ciser can  stand  them,  and  provided,  moreover,  that  he  is 
thoroughly  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  foil,  the  gloves,  or  the  saddle 
and  stirrup.  Bat  if  not — look  out  for  disaster.  Now,  while 
cheerfully  according  Colonel  Ingersoll  any  or  all  of  these  favorite 
relaxations,  if  they  do  him  good  or  even  if  he  only  thinks  so,  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  several  errors  he  is  constantly  making 
in  matters  which  I  have  come  to  study  a  little,  matters  in  which 
my  people  have  for  many  centuries  preserved  with  unpatterned 
devotion  a  certain  measure  of  knowledge  or  explanation.  It  is 
in  ignorance  of  these  things  that  the  Colonel's  rapier  scores  vainly 
on  parts  altogether  invulnerable,  that  his  gloves  smite  the  air,  that 
his  antic-pony  sadly  springs  a  joint.  Let  us  see  some  things  the 
Colonel  does  not  know. 

He  says,  for  instance,  that  "  God  and  Elijah  ^'  are  strongly  to 
be  censured  for  mocking  (sic)  the  God  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  and 
to  severest  condemnation  for  slaying  them  presently  on  the  banks 
of  the  Eishon.  I  cannot  understand  the  disgust  with  which  a 
Colonel  Ingersoll  assails  the  gaunt  prophet  for  mocking  the  re- 
ligious beliefs  of  another,  when  I  call  to  mind  certain  peccadillos 
of  his  in  that  direction,  unless,  indeed,  the  Colonel  count  his  own 
offenses  as  trivial  in  this  age  of  enlightened  liberality,  by  the  side 
of  Elijah's  offense,  in  time  of  keenest  struggle,  a  struggle  for  very 
life  and  death  waged  by  the  almost  extinguished  theocracy  against 
the  inroads  of  a  life-sapping,  morality-destroying,  Phcenician 
idolatry  boasting  an  unscrupulous  protectress  upon  the  royal 
throne.  Surely,  under  such  circumstances,  a  little  gentle  mock- 
ery did  no  particular  harm.  Yes,  but  murder — ?  that  slaughter 
at  the  brook  afterwards  ?  Well,  not  alone  does  the  Colonel  not 
know  that  the  Word  directly  states  that  Elijah  was  the  author  of 
the  massacre,  not  God,  but  the  very  next  chapter,  the  vision  on 
Horeb,  gives  Elijah  a  severe  reproof  from  the  Almighty  for  that 
very  bloody  act,  a  crushing  reproof  to  such  a  high-strung  nature 
as  that  of  the  fiery  Tishbite,  together  with  what  is  tantamount  to 
his  dismissal  from  active  office,  and  the  caution  to  all  that  the 
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Truth  is  to  be  preached,  not  by  fire  or  hill-nptuming  earthquake^ 
not  by  hurricane-like  zeal  or  the  storm-wind  of  impetuous  force, 
but  by  '*  the  still,  the  small  voice''  of  kindly  persuasion  and  affec- 
tionate instruction.  So  that  it  does  appear  that  mercy  and  judg- 
ment met  together,  righteousness  and  peace  kissed,  even  in  this 
episode  of  Elijah,  if  the  Colonel  would  only  read  it  to  the  end. 

Another  thing  the  Colonel  does  not  know,  when  he  speaks  of 
God  as  malevolent,  anent  the  28th  chapter  of  Dauteronomy  and 
the  so-called  "  curses'*  therein  contained,  is  that  they  are  proph- 
ecy, not  imprecation,  prediction,  not  malediction.  The  disasters 
there  described  are  the  legitimate  and  necessary  results  of  all  those 
immoral  and  obscene  practices,  which  constituted  the  heathen's 
idolatry,  and  contain  no  more  a  curse  than  the  words  of  one  who 
should  warn  his  child  that  plunging  his  hand  into  hot  embers  will 
cause  suffering  and  death.  Forewarning  is  forearming,  the  prov- 
erb says  ;  he  who  foretells  the  inevitable  evil  results  of  evil  choice 
does  not  cause  those  results,  but  rather  he  who  thus  forewarned, 
nevertheless  braves  them.  In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  to 
Colonel  IngersoU  that  the  very  "  curse  "  (he  calls  it),  or  predic- 
tion, he  quotes  concerning  the  woman  feasting  on  her  babe  actually 
came  to  pass  in  the  terrible  straits  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Bomans,  as  he  may  read  in  Josephus. 

The  Colonel  does  not  know  (or  he  would  admit)  the  anti- 
idolatrous,  i.  e,  the  anti-obscene,  animus  of  the  Egyptian  plagues, 
when  he  scornfully  asks,  '^  bow  did  God  treat  the  animals  in 
Egypt  ?"  May  I  point  out  to  him  that  it  was  not  ^'  the  patient 
ox,"  "  the  loving  dog,"  which  felt  the  sword  of  Adonai's  power, 
to  teach  Israel  the  falsity  of  Egyptian  dogmas,  but  the  as  Apis 
and  Mnevis  reverenced  ox  and  the  dog-god  of  Cynopolis  who  were 
thereby  hurled  from  their  thrones  in  men's  minds,  and  with  them 
the  belief  in  their  corresponding  impurities  of  worship. 

The  Colonel  does  not  know  (or  he  would  not  have  stated  the  op- 
posite) that  God  did  not  establish  a  religion  in  which  every  temple 
was  a  slaughter  l  ouse  and  every  ofSciating  priest  a  butcher.  I  be- 
lieve that  Judaism  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  methinks  many  a  Jew- 
ish temple  exists  where  cattle  are  not  slaughtered  and  many  a 
rabbi  who  is  not  a  butcher  for  the  altar.  From  my  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  my  people,  I  may  say  that  it  would  trouble  the 
Colonel  sorely  to  find  a  single  temple  Jewish  to-day  where  sacri- 
fices are  in  existence.      We  had  them  in  a  former  period  of 
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our  history^  about  the  time  when  the  Colonel's  ancestors  clothed 
themselves  (mainly)  in  woad-dye,  and  worshiped  the  mistletoe, 
with  human  holocausts.  Yet  I  would  not  for  a  moment  reproach 
Colonel  Ingersoll  with  such  sanguinary  ideas  of  religious  necessities, 
nor  accuse  him  of  deep  reverence  for  that  curious  parasite  plant, 
unless  indeed  it  have  been  in  the  days  of  his  youth  and  under  the 
chandeliers  at  Christmastide.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  Colonel 
is  under  that  common  delusion  that  the  '' sacrifices''  of  the  Penta- 
teuch were  ''  established  "  by  God  for  Israel.  He  says  so.  This 
is  erroneous ;  for  sacrifices  existed  in  all  time  from  the  day  when 
the  first  men  brought  of  their  primeval  possessions  ''an  o£Fering 
to  the  Lord."  The  Israelites  had  seen  sacrifices  galore  in  Egypt 
before  they  received  Ood's  revelation;  no  need  to  "establish" 
them.  In  infinite  condescension  to  human  ideas,  and  human  in- 
firmity, the  Almighty  permitted  sacrifices  (of  certain  animals 
only)  to  be  continued  for  a  period  of  our  historical  development, 
until  loftier  ideas  and  modes  of  worship  should  prevail,*  to 
satisfy  the  inherited,  aboriginal  craving  for  visible  approach  to 
God  with  an  ofilering  as  a  present. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  does  not  seem  to  know,  in  the  next  place, 
the  practical  import  of  the  13th  of  Deuteronomy,  command- 
ing the  denunciation  of  the  seducer  to  idolatry,  even  were  it 
the  lips  of  wife  or  brother  that  framed  the  specious  arguments. 
He  does  not  seem  at  all  to  compiehend  what  idolatry  was  in  Moses' 
time.  Idolatry  was  human  sacrifice,  nay,  child-burning  (Lev. 
xviii.  21) ;  it  was  bestiality  (Lev.  xvii.  22,  24,  xx.  23).  It  was  sin 
so  gross  and  so  revolting  that  the  land  was  described  as  spewing 
idolators  forth  (Lev.  xviii.  25,  28).  No  alliance  could  be  permitted 
with  idolators,  by  reason  of  their  utter  corruption ;  note  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  enticement  planned  by  Balaam,  according  to  Jew- 
ish tradition,  resultant  upon  a  short  intercourse  with  Moab  (Num. 
XXV.  1).  For  Israelites  not  only  to  become  enticed  by  such  im- 
moralities, but  to  become  the  enticers  of  husbands,  brothers,  others, 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  selection  of  the  '*  kingdom  of 
priests,  the  holy  nation,"  the  preachers  of  a  purer  code.  There- 
fore was  this  command  issued,  altogether  minatory  and  preventive; 
for  our  annals  record  no  single  instance  of  its  fulfillment.     It 

*  If  the  foanden  of  that  woful  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  for  mankind  by 
vicarious  aacrifioe  had  correctly  appreciated  the  transitional  and  intermediary 
function  of  the  sAcrifices  permitted  to  Israel  they  would  have  eaoaped  the  sarcasm 
Golonel  IngereoU  laviBhea  upon  them. 
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served  its  purpose;  here  again  there  is  the  mercj  which  the  Colonel 
does  not  see  because  he  has  not  studied  sufficiently.  And  when 
he  continues  with  the  assertion  that  '^  Ood  did  not  tell  the  hus- 
band to  reason  with  his  wife  :  she  was  to  be  answered  only  with 
death  :  she  was  to  be  bruised  and  mangled  to  a  bleeding,  shapeless 
mass  of  quivering  flesh  for  having  breathed  an  honest  ( ?)  thought/' 
the  Colonel  betrays,  with  all  these  cheap  heroics,  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  slow,  stately  and  merciful  course  of  judicial 
procedure  which  obtained  among  the  Hebrews.  The  Talmudical 
treatise  Sanhedrin  is  full  of  instruction  for  him  on  this  head. 

He  is  equally  unfortunate  in  speaking  of  the  Ood  who  '^  estab- 
lished **  'slavery,  and  by  a  curious  chance,  contrasts  thereby  the 
"  effrontery"  of  the  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  As 
it  happens,  although,  of  course,  the  Colonel  does  not  know  it,  that 
species  of  theft,  the  theft  of  human  rights  we  denominate  slavery, 
is  precisely  the  primary  objective  point  of  that  commandment,  as 
any  Jewish  scholar  could  have  told  him ;  that  theft  being  the  only 
one,  according  to  Jewish  jurisprudence  punishable,  like  infringe- 
ments of  the  other  articles  of  the  Decalogue,  with  death  (vide 
the  very  next  chapter,  Exod.  xxi.  16).  As  regards  Israel- 
ites, bondmen*  were  forbidden;  "for  My  servants  are  they, 
whom  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt:  they  shall 
not  be  sold  as  bondmen  are  sold  (Lev.  xxv.  42).  Thus,  then 
God  did  not  "  establish  "  slavery  among  His  chosen  people.  But 
among  the  nations  round  about,  among  whom  the  sale  of  men  for 
service  was  custom,  established  probably  from  the  first  war  ever 
waged,  bondage  had  to  be  recognized,  for  it  existed  ;  and  he  who 
has  ever  read,  as  Mr.  Ingersoll  has  evidently  not,  the  numerous 
and  extremely  merciful  laws  touching  the  treatment  by  Hebrews 
of  these  dependents,  recommending  them  constantly  as  recipients 
of  kindness,  forethought  and  benevolence,  '^for  bondmen  were  ye 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  must  thank  God  for  the  introduction  of 
such  noble  and  altogether  unusual  sentiment  in  the  treatment  of 
the  serfs  and  pariahs  of  ancient  society. 

In  conclusion,  the  Colonel  breaks  a  lance  for  those  poor 
Canaanitish  tribes,  championed  by  him  of  old,  and  vehemently  asks 
why  God  did  not  give  them  the  "Ten  Commandments."  "Why 
did  He  shower  all  the  blessings  of  revelation  on  one  poor  and 

*  The  Hebrew  kuoguage  has  no  word  for  **  sla  ''the  bon4maii  wae  a  '*  ser- 
vant," a  **  laborer." 
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wretched  tribe  and  leave  the  great  world  in  ignorance  and  crime  P' 
It  willy  1  am  8ure^  delight  the  gallant  gentleman  to  know  that  this 
question  was  asked  centuries  ago  by  Jewish  sages,  and  solved  by  the 
investigation  of  the  murderous  propensities  of  the  one  tribe,  the 
kleptomaniac  weakness  of  an  Amalek,  the  moral  tui*pitude  of  incest- 
springing  Moab  and  Ammon,  et  hoc  genus  atnne,  none  of  whom  could 
with  satisfactory  consistency  receive  tlie  Decalogue's  stringent  pro- 
visions in  certain  regards.  It  was  "  only  a  poor  and  wretched  tribe" 
(we  are  not  ashamed  of  our  ancestors.  Colonel ;  they  very  much 
antedated  yours  in  the  arts  of  clothing  and  general  civilization) — 
it  was  only  this  poor  and  wretched  tribe  of  serfs  could  be  found, 
not  living  by  murder  and  rapine,  not  supporting  themselves  by 
violence  or  pillage,  but  by  rigorous  hard  labor,  and  capable  withal 
of  honoring  both  the  parental  and  marital  relationships.  This 
poor  and  wretched  tribe  received  those  and  other  teachings  of 
which  you  know  nothing,  right  faithfully  has  it  conserved  them 
both  by  precept  and  example,  for  all  the  world's  adoption,  and 
therewith  has  it  justified  the  wisdom  of  Ood's  selection  of  a  serf- 
band. 

I  would  I  had  the  time  to  follow  Mr.  IngersoU  whither  he 
leads  next,  to  the  consideration  of  Abraham  and  Jephthah.  I 
could  show,  I  believe,  evidence  of  what  I  have  hitherto  submitted, 
that  the  Coloners  shafts  are  feathered  by  imperfect  knowledge, 
and  wabble  hopelessly  wide  of  the  mark ;  that  his  attacks  are 
often  against  invulnerable  positions  of  which  he  does  not  seem 
aware  ;  that  if  he  knew  more  of  that  which  he  discusses  he  would 
spare  his  strength.  He  must  study  the  Bible  by  the  light  of  the 
exposition  of  those  who  brought  it  into  the  heathen  world ;  he 
must  sit  for  awhile  at  the  feet  of  Jewish  instruction  in  Jewish 
matters  as  did  he  of  Tarsus ;  and  then  he  may  venture  to  form 
opinions  on  Hebrew  teachings  and  Biblical  traditions.  And  if  he 
shall  do  this,  his  pen  will  trace  other  things,  in  his  moments  of 
relaxation,  than  scorn  and  invective  for  men's  most  precious 
literary  possessions ;  from  a  mind  so  prolific  and  so  cultivated, 
'Mn  the  stead  of  the  thombush  there  shall  come  up  the  cedar,  and 
in  the  place  of  the  nettle  there  shall  spring  up  the  myrtle,  to  the 
glory  and  the  name  of  Ood.''  And  as  we  all  recognize  this,  let 
me  in  parting  with  the  fight-loving  knight  of  this  tilt,  draw  bis 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  horse  ridden  by  Religion  'Mn  deep 
and  reverential  calm/'  is  not  therefore  dead  because  he  takes  no 
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notice  of  that  bucking,  saltatory^  and  generally  amusing  little 
broncho  the  Colonel  rides ;  he  is  not  dead,  he  slyly  winks. 

F.  DE  Sola  Mbndes. 


THE  COMBATANTS. 

Bayard,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  nor  El  Cid  ever  entered  the  lists 
against  a  foe  with  more  chivalrous  courtesy  than  the  three  gentle- 
men who  have  just  closed  their  tournament.  If  there  were 
nothing  else  noteworthy  in  this  clash  of  conflicting  opinions  on 
the  most  vital  of  all  subjects,  the  formal  and  graceful  salutes 
which  each  combatant  executes  in  honor  of  his  adversary  before 
proceeding  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  and  wickedness  of  that  ad- 
versary's cause,  must  command  admiration  and  i)erhap8  suggest 
surprise  in  view  of  its  novelty  on  such  an  occasion.  To  Dr.  Field 
belongs  the  credit  of  pitching  the  discussion  in  a  key  of  mutual 
admiration,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  somewhat  gushing  regard.  The 
joy  that  fills  him  in  contemplating  the  fact  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  Col.  IngersoU  breaks  out  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  his 
opening  paper.  **  Dear  Sir,  I  am  glad  that  I  know  you,''  he  ex- 
claims before  proceeding  to  the  immediate  business  before  him, 
and  follows  up  this  complimentary  ejaculation  by  the  statement 
that  some  of  his,  the  Doctor's,  brethren  look  upon  him,  the  Colonel, 
as  a  monster  because  of  his  unbelief.  It  is  needless  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  magnanimity  of  a  declaration  of  affection  entertained 
in  the  teeth  of  the  well-known  sentiments  of  one's  own 
brethren ;  it  is  not  easy  to  go  beyond  it  in  fervor  and  enthusiasm. 
We  may  not  wonder  that  Col.  IngersoU  should  in  his  opening  para- 
graph declare  that  his  reverend  competitor's  letter  ''is  manly, 
candid  and  generous."  Nor  that  in  order  to  point  his  pleasant 
bit  of  courteous  commendation  by  contrasting  the  Bev.  Doctor's 
style  with  that  of  other  men  of  his  cloth,  he  should  inform  him 
that  "  it  is  not  often  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  universal 
benevolence  speaks  of  an  unbeliever  except  in  terms  of  reproach, 
contempt  and  hatred."  In  other  words.  Dr.  Field  is  far  better 
than  the  rest  of  his  people,  a  fact  accounted  for  by  the  assurance 
that  ''  the  meek  are  often  malicious." 

Thus  far,  the  disputants  are  in  accord,  at  least,  upon  the  form 
in  which  their  discussion  is  to  be  conducted :  the  learned  and 
reverend  teacher  of  the  Oospel  is  ready  to  cross  swords  on  equal 
terms  with  the  brilliant  rhetorician  who  boldly  speaks  out  his 
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8Com  against  all  that  Christian  men  deem  of  the  highest  moment, 
here  and  hereafter.  And  thereupon  comes  Mr.  Gladstone  into 
the  arena.  He  is  not  to  be  outdone  by  his  predecessors  in  their 
gracious  and  gentle  speeches,  but  with  the  characteristic  caution 
which  betrays  the  training  and  experience  of  a  diplomat,  he  qual- 
ifies his  testimonial  by  averring  that  it  is  based,  not  upon  knowl- 
edge, but  ^*  information  and  belief. '' 

**  I  have  not  the  personal  knowledfce  which  assfated  these  dooichtjr  ohampioos 
in  making  redprooal  acknowledgmentB  ae  broad  as  coald  be  desired,  with  refer- 
ence to  personal  character  and  motive.  Sacb  aoknowIedgmiditB  are  of  high  Taliie 
In  keeping  the  iasoe  dear,  if  not  always  of  all  adventitious,  yet  of  all  Tenomoas 
matter.** 

Whether  or  not  there  was  a  bit  of  grim  humor  concealed  be- 
neath this  disclaimer  of  any  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  "doughty  champions,'' others  may,  if  so  inclined,  examine 
and  decide.  lastly,  keeping  up  this  lofty  train  of  chivalrous 
courtesy.  Colonel  Ingersoll  assures  Mr.  Gladstone  that  it  gives 
him  pleasure  to  say  that  for  his  intellect  and  character  he  has  the 
greatest  respect. 

If,  then,  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  starting  with  these  evi- 
dences of  mutual  good  feeling  and  forbearance,  was  ever  likely  to 
produce  good  fruit  when  conducted  by  disputants  of  acknowl- 
edged ability,  we  would  expect  to  find  in  the  voluminous  ex- 
change of  opinions  before  us  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  useful- 
ness of  such  a  debate.  Yet  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction,  sym- 
pathizing as  I  most  earnestly  do  with  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Dr.  Field,  that  it  would  have  been  well  for  their  cause 
if  they  had  confined  themselves  to  those  assurances  of  high  regard 
and  distinguished  consideration  for  the  person  of  their  adversary, 
leaving  him  the  master  of  an  undisputed  field. 

This  language  may  seem  bold  to  the  verge  of  presumption ; 
a  priori,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  experienced  masters  of 
intellectual  athletics  should  have  written  so  many  pages  without 
some  good  result.  It  seems  impossible  that  after  studying  the 
subject  from  his  earliest  youth  with  the  ardor  of  an  apostle,  thf 
zeal  of  a  missionary,  and  the  genius  which  he  possesses  to  so  con- 
spicuous a  degree,  Mr.  Gladstone  sh(5uld  not,  when  defending  a 
cause  which  appeals  to  the  sympathy  and  love  of  the  majority  of 
civilized  mankind,  have  left  an  impression  in  impartial  minds  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  at  least  neutralizing  the  efforts  of  his  antago- 
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nist.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  although  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  controYersialist,  his  learning  as 
a  scholar  and  his  skill  as  a  debater^  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  in  a  contest  with  Colonel  IngersoU  upon  the  vital  subjects  of 
Christian  revelation,  he  must  inevitably  suffer  defeat.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  his  cause  was  good  and  his  talents  abundantly 
equal  to  the  occasion  ;  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  entered 
the  arena  shorn  of  his  best  advantages  and  exposed  to  receive  blows 
which  the  very  nature  of  the  controversy  forbade  him  to  return 
with  effect. 

A  discussion  upon  any  grave  subject  of  religion^  philosophy, 
ethics,  or  the  like,  presupposes  adversaries  using  the  same 
weapons,  bound  by  the  same  rules,  subject  to  the  same  require- 
ments, and  starting  from  some  common  postulate.  The  case  is 
far  different  where,  as  in  this  instance,  one  of  the  champions  is 
handicapped  by  his  earnestness  in  the  cause  which  he  has 
espoused,  and  the  reverence  which  he  may  not  discard  when  he 
approaches  the  subject  under  controversy.  If  Mr.  Oladstone  and 
Dr.  Newman,  for  instance,  should  undertake  to  discuss  these 
weighty  questions,  they  would  both  enter  upon  an  interchange  of 
views  with  the  same  emotions  of  respect,  the  same  decorum  of 
speech,  and  a  common  acceptance  of  the  great  truths  of  their 
common  faith.  A  debate  between  such  men  must  necessarily 
bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  them,  because  starting  from  the  same 
premises,  and  bringing  to  bear  the  wealth,  the  vigor  and  accumu- 
lated resources  of  their  intellects,  joined  with  rare  eloquence  of 
style,  their  contributions  to  the  religious  literature  of  the  day 
would  certainly  be  interesting  and  effective.  Neither  of  them 
would  appeal  to  popular  passion  or  prejudice  ;  neither  of  them 
would  descend  from  the  lofty  plane  of  dignified  controversy  to 
purchase  a  victory  which  would  lose  its  charms  if  obtained  by 
mere  declamation,  sophistry  or  irreverent  assumption  of  unproved 
facts. 

There  is  to  me  something  almost  pathetic  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
implied  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  discussion  in  which  he 
was  about  to  engage  could  not  be  conducted  with  advantage  to 
the  cause  which  he  had  at  heart.  He  complains  in  tones  of  ag- 
grieved surprise  that  Col.  IngersoU  does  not  conform  to  his  rules 
of  controversial  discussion,  but  rather  insists  upon  following  his 
own.    Not  only  is  he  aggrieved  because  ''in  this  case  all  attempt 
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at  continuous  argument  appears  to  be  deliberately  abjured^'  but 
he  laments  the  fact  that  the  paper  which  he  undertakes  to  answer 
leaves  on  his  mind  **  the  impression  of  a  battle-field  where  every 
man  strikes  at  every  man,  and  all  is  noise,  hurry,  and  confusion/' 
He  strenuously  objects  to  the  '^tumultuous''  method  in  which  the 
Reply  conducts,  *^  not  indeed  its  argument,  but  its  case."  All  of 
which  seems  very  illogical.  Ool.  Ingersoil  used  no  false  pretences 
to  decoy  Mr.  Gladstone  into  the  field.  He  did  not  claim  to  be 
any  other  than  he  was.  A  fair  sample  of  his  style  and  reasoning 
was  before  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  undertook  to  defend  great  and 
solemn  truths  against  the  'tumultuous  methods"  which,  what- 
ever be  their  merit  or  demerit,  belong  peculiarly  to  Col.  Ingersoil. 
The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gladstone  show  very  plainly  the  confusion 
into  which  an  experienced  debater  and  acute  logician  may  be 
thrown  by  endeavoring  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances  which 
he  cannot  consistently  turn  to  advantage.  The  tone  of  his  paper 
is,  I  need  not  say,  marked  by  a  grace  and  thoughtful  decorum 
which  is  due  as  well  to  the  subject  under  discussion  as  to  the 
character  of  the  writer.  He  shrinks  from  levity  upon  sacred 
themes  as  a  child  from  physical  pain.  The  irreverent  use  of  the 
Creator's  name,  scoffing  allusions  to  His  works,  jests  and  sneera 
in  connection  with  the  great  problems  of  eternal  life,  wound  him 
as  though  they  were  barbed  with  steel.  He  cannot  overlook  an 
expression  which  does  not  accord  with  his  own  exalted  view  of  the 
matter  under  investigation.  Thus,  at  the  outset  of  his  argument 
he  pauses  to  rebuke  his  antagonist  for  venturing  to  ask  Dr.  Field, 
"What  do  you  think  of  Jehovah  himself  ?"  This  inquiry  prob- 
ably seemed  entirely  proper  to  the  propounder,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  even  by  those  who  deprecate  that  style  of  discussion  that 
the.expression  was  no  more  calculated  to  shock  the  moral  sense  of 
Dr.  Field  than  a  hundred  others  equally  objectionable  to  those 
who  are  sensitive  on  those  topics.  But  hear  Mr.  Gladstone's  rep- 
rimand : 


•t 


I  win  briefly  ask  whether  this  Is  the  tone  in  which  controversy  ought  to  be 
curled  on  f  Not  only  Is  the  name  of  Jehovah  encircled  in  the  heart  of  every 
believer  with  the  prof oondeat  reverence  aud  love,  bat  the  Christian  religion 
teaches  through  the  Incarnation  a  doctrine  of  personal  union  with  Gkxl,  so  lofty 
that  it  can  only  be  approached  in  a  deep  reverential  calm.  I  do  not  deay  that  a 
person  who  deems  a  given  religion  t>  be  #i<*ked  may  be  led  onward  by  logical 
consistency  to  mipugn  in  strong  terms  the  charactei  of  the  Author  and  Object  of 
that  religion.  But  he  is  surely  bound  by  the  /aios  of  tocial  morality  and  decency 
to  eoneider  well  the  terms  and  the  manner  of  his  indictment    (P.  484). 
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When  we  have  before  us  the  fact  that  this  violation  of  the 
''laws  of  social  morality  and  decency '^  had  been  committed  and 
was  well  known  to  Mr.  Gladstone  before  he  took  up  his  pen^  as 
were  also  the  '^ tumultuous  methods"  and  contempt  for  '^any- 
thing like  continuous  argument ''  (p.  484)  of  which  he  now  com- 
plains, is  it  disrespectful  to  ask  why  that  eminent  champion  of  the 
Christian  religion  entered  upon  a  contest  wherein  he  must  have 
known  that  the  same  objectionable  features  would  be  repeated  and 
probably  reproduced  in  an  aggravated  form  ?  Colonel  Ingersoll 
certainly  made  no  promise  and  entered  into  no  i^dge  that  he 
would  respect  Mr.  Gladstone's  theories  or  be  guided  by  hie  rules. 
He  presented  himself  in  his  own  .person,  with  his  known  peculiari- 
ties of  warfare,  with  his  avowed  disregard  for  the  opinion  of  decor- 
ous Christian  disputants.  His  raillery,  his  scorn,  his  ridicule,  his 
humor,  have  never  bowed  in  homage  before  Christian  revelation, 
never  quailed  before  the  most  solemn  theme,  never  suffered  bit  or 
bridle  to  restrain  them  before  any  antagonist 

The  consciousness  of  this  fatal  cause  of  embarrassment 
obviously  affects  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Remarks/'  He  knows,  feels 
and  shows  throughout  that  he  cannot  reoonoile  himself  to  the 
office  of  a  mere  advocate.  He  cannot  admit  and  recognize  that 
the  ordinary  rules  of  reason  are  appropriate  and  reliable  guides, 
for  he  knows  that  human  reason  looks  on  helpless  and  silent 
when  it  contemplates  the  Infinite,  the  Eternal,  the  Unknown ; 
that  its  boldest  projects  and  most  ambitious  efforts  can  no  more 
solve  the  problems  beyond  the  grave  than  an  acrobat  can  hope  to 
leap  into  Mars  or  a  human  hand  seize  and  arrest  the  whirlwind. 
That  reason,  experience  and  a  calm  judicial  temper  may  assist  in 
solving  difficulties  which  faith  presents;  that  the  divine  scheme 
may,  by  the  aid  of  faith  and  reason  combined,  be  made  olear  to 
the  minds  of  men,  neither  he  nor  any  of  those  who  think  with 
him  have  ever  doubted,  but  the  initial  obstacle  in  his 
way  consists  in  this  very  requirement  that  Faith  should 
play  a  part,  and  an  important  one,  in  the  demon- 
stration of  revealed  truth.  This  proposition  bis  adversary 
openly  derides ;  it  is  the  verv  basis  of  hii  argument,  or  (to  use 
Mr.  Gladstone's  distinction)  of  his  case.  If  he  believed,  he 
would  be  shorn  of  his  strength  as  effectually  as  was  Samson  after 
Delilah's  shears  had  removed  his  flowing  hair.  The  readers 
of  the  Review  would  never  have  sought  to  read  Col.  Ingersoll's 
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attacks  upon  the  Bible  had  he  conceded  that  a  resort  to  faith, 
and  an  acceptance  of  unseen  and  undemonstrated  fact  was  a  re- 
spectable feature  in  an  argument  on  any  subject.  To  ask  of 
that  gentleman  that  he  shall  stay  his  hand  because  faith  bids 
him  pause  is  simply  to  invite  him  to  abstinence  and  silence.  Of 
course,  this  obviously  difficult  situation  Mr.  Gladstone  realizes, 
but  instead  of  frankly  avowing  its  existence  as  an  insuperable 
bar  to  profitable  discussion  with  Col.  Ingersoll,  he  endeavors, 
with  very  doubtful  success,  to  mitigate  and  evade  it.  Thus  he 
says  (p.  495)  that 

**  The  upholders  of  belief  or  of  reveladon  from  Clandian  down  to  Cardizial 
Newman  (see  the  very  remarkable  paasa^  of  the  Apologia  pro  ifitd  Mid,  pp.  876> 
78),  cannot  and  do  not  seek  to  deny  that  the  methods  of  diWne  goYemm<^nt,  as 
they  are  exhibited  by  experience,  present  to  as  many  and  varied  moral  problems, 
intolvhle  by  our  underatanding.  Their  existence  may  DOt^  and  shoold  not  be 
djssembled.    Bat  neither  shoald  they  be  exaggerated." 

Certainly  they  should  not  be  exaggerated,  because  exaggeration 
is  the  attribution  of  excessive  value  or  importance  to  any  factor 
in  the  consideratioti  of  any  problem,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  depre- 
cated. But  the  fact  that  from  Glaudian  to  Newman  all  upholders 
of  revelation  (including,  of  course,  Mr.  Gladstone)  have  agreed 
in  holding  that  the  understanding  of  men  could  not  solve  these 
problems,  is  of  the  highest  significance.  It  is  the  brazen  wall 
between  the  school  of  which  Colonel  Ingersoll  is  now  the  most 
brilliant  and  active  advocate,  and  the  class  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
represents  and  defends.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  thoughts  of  the  upholders  of  faith  from  Claudian 
to  his  own  great  contemporary.  Dr.  Newman,  as  well  as  his  own 
fixed  convictions,  might  well  have  taught  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he 
might  expect  no  victory  in  the  discussion  of  moral  problems  which 
were  insoluble  without  the  aid  of  an  ally  whose  right  to  be  heard 
was  not  admitted  by  his  adversary. 

True,  the  author  of  the  Remarks  attempts  to  justify  his  con- 
clusions on  the  grounds  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

'*  In  one  sense,  without  doabt  these  diiS(nilties  are  matter  for  oar  legiti- 
mate and  neoeesary  cognisance,  and  it  is  oar  duty  to  decide  for  oarselves  by  the 
ose  of  the  facalty  given  a9  the  great  questions  of  natural  and  reirealed  religion. 
Tbey  are  to  be  decided  according  to  the  evidence,  and  if  we  cannot  trim  the  eivi- 
dence  into  a  consistent  whole,  then  according  to  the  balance  of  eTidence.** 

This  general  proposition  Colonel  Ingersoll  would,  no  doubt, 
admit  to  be  true.    No  one,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  among  the 
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Bationalists  or  Agnostics  denies  or  has  denied  that  every  man, 
who  undertakes  to  form  an  opinion  or  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
or  to  participate  in  a  debate  on  a  given  topic^  should  examine 
into  the  evidence.  That  is,  on  the  contrary,  what  they  strenuously 
insist  upon,  with  the  addition  that  upon  this  evidtoce  alone  the 
judgment  shall  be  pronounced.  But  surely  Mr.  Oladstone  does 
not  mean  to  be  thus  understood.  If  such  was  his  moaning,  he 
and  his  antagonist  differ  in  this  only,  that  the  one  has  becQ  con- 
vinced and  the  other  has  not  been  convinced  by  evidence  which 
both  have  studied,  and  which,  although  the  same  in  both  cases, 
has  produced  opposite  results.  I  venture  to  say. that  such  was 
not  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  that  in  his  anxiety  to  meet  his 
adversary  on  equal  terms,  he  has  thrown  aside  his  armor  and 
blunted  his  sword. 

Where,  then,  is  faith,  and  what  part  does  it  play  in  the  dis- 
cussion or  acceptance  of  Divine  Truth  and  the  solution  of  these 
"  insoluble  problems'*  ?  The  sacred  volume  from  which  he  draws 
inspiration  and  strength  tells  him  in  no  uncertain  words  that 
faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  unseen  ;  that  ^te  must Accept  these 
things  as  little  children  ;  that  they  are  happy  who  havcunot  asked 
to  see,  but  have  believed.  The  danger  of  conceding  that  faith  may 
be  eliminated  to  make  room  for  common  sense  (whatever  that  may 
mean  in  connection  with  supernatural  subjects)  is  too  apparent  to 
require  more  elaboration* 

But  the  pleasure  which  Colonel  Ingersoll  derives  from  the 
concession  is  most  frankly  and  joyously  manifested .  He  fairly  exults 
at  Mr.  Gladstone's  admission.  He  tells  him  that  he  has  finally 
left  the  City  of  Befuge  to  which  the  theologian  flies,  that  he 
has  abandoned  the  breastwork  behind  which  the  theologian  kneels/ 
and  the  rifle-pit  into  which  the  theologian  crawls.  He  quotes  his 
adversary's  disclaimer  of  the  right  to  set  up  any  rule  of  investiga- 
tion except  such  as  common  sense  teaches  us  to  use  in  the  ordi- 
nary conduct  of  life,  and  then  rapturously  declares  that ''  this  is 
certainly  a  morning  star,"  by  which  he  no  doubt  means  that  Mr. 
Olao^LOT^e  has  abandoned  his  case  and  surrendered  at  his  adver- 
sary's c'iscretion.  The  peculiar  way  in  which  he' takes  advantage 
of  this  generous  surrender  is  manifested  in  his  commentaries  upon 
the  story  of  Abraham  and  his  son  Isaac,  and  the  history  of 
Atianias  and  Sapphira,  winding  up  as  to;  the  latter  with  a  declara- 
tion that,  of  course,  he  feels  sore  that  the  thing  never  occurred,  the 
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probability  being  that  Ananias  never  lived  and  never  died.  '^  It 
is  probably  a  story  invented  by  the  early  church  to  make  the 
collection  of  subscriptions  somewhat  easier." 

Shall  it  then  be  said  that  no  weighty  question  of  Religion^ 
Faith,  and  Revelation  shall  be  the  theme  of  discussion,  or  ever  be 
debated  between  eminent  men  of  different  views  ?  Par  from  it. 
Even  those  subjects  that  are  beyond  the  ken  and  apprehension  of 
men  may  be  fairly  examined  and  weighed  and  decorously  submitted 
to  analysis.  Mr.  Gladstone  might  well  have  accepted  a  challenge 
from  or  sent  a  challenge  to  Mr.  Huxley,  but  he  would  have  known 
in  advance  that  his  deepest  convictions  would  be  respected  and 
his  reverence  for  sacred  themes  not  be  shocked.  But  under  the 
circumstances  he  appears  to  have  acted  very  much  as  would  an 
(istronomer,  who,  engaging  in  discussion  with  a  blind  antagonist 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  planet,  throws  aside  his  telescope,  or  as  an 
athlete,  who,  before  starting  upon  a  race,  consents  to  have 
shackles  placed  upon  his  limbs  because  his  competitor  is  lame. 

There  are  subjects,  however,  upon  which  Mr.  Gladstone  might 
have  spoken  with  great  advantage  to  his  hearers,  subjects  that 
were  merely  suggested  in  the  discussion.  The  question  of  mar- 
riage comes  up  incidentally,  and  is  disposed  of  with  great  brevity. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  we  might  well  suppose,  upholds  the  great  dig- 
nity of  that  institution  by  saying  that  Christ  taught  the  absolute 
indissolubility  of  marriage.  Colonel  IngersoU  scouts  the  idea  of 
indissolubility  with  even  more  than  his  usual  vehemence  and 
his  usual  rhetoric.  "  Why  should  a  husband  and  wife  be  com- 
pelled to  live  with  each  other  after  love  is  dead  ?"  And  he  fol- 
lows this  inquiry  by  others  of  the  same  general  character,  in- 
tended to  prove  that  when  love  is  dead,  when  the  husband  is  cruel 
or  infamous  or  an  outcast,  the  bond  should  be  severed  and  a  new 
field  of  matrimonial  ventures  opened  to  the  actors  in  the  original 
failure.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  writer  was  not  carried  away 
by  the  facility  of  his  pen  or  blinded  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  own 
rhetoric.  He  certainly  cannot  have  intended  to  say  that  the 
permanency  of  this  contract,  ^^  the  most  sacred  that  human 
beings  can  make"  (p.  626),  is  to  depend  solely  upon  caprice  or  upon 
the  strength  of  the  man's  or  the  woman's  love.  It  is  too  plain 
for  argument  that  this  simply  resolves  itself  into  the  abolition  of 
the  marriage  relation  and  the  substitution  of  temporary  unions 
which  will  last  so  long  as  the  convenience  of  both  parties  or  either 
of  them  may  suggest.  • 
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The  experiment  of  divorce  made  easy  is  not  a  new  one. 
Jnvenal  speaks  of  a  lady  who  had  married  eight  husbands  in  the 
coarse  of  five  years.  Martial  mentions  a  matron  who  had  taken 
ten  husbands  in  one  month.  This  may  be  a  poetical  exaggera- 
tion, and  I  do  not  present  Martial  as  absolutely  reliable  on  a  ques- 
tion of  statistics.  Saint  Jerome,  however,  is  not  a  poet,  and  is  an 
honest  witness.  He  speaks  of  a  husband  who  had  been  widowed 
twenty  times  ;  the  twenty-first  lady  whom  he  selected  as  his  com- 
panion had  had  twenty-two  husbands.  Conceding  our  modem 
society  to  be  less  frivolous  and  anxious  for  variety,  I  still  think 
that  when  divorces  are  granted  because  love  on  the  wife's  side  has 
gone,  or  the  husband's  affection  weakened,  the  divorce  courts  will 
be  kept  immeasurably  busy. 

But  then  what  becomes  of  woman's  dignity  if  the  sanctity  of 
this  tie  is  gone  ?  The  ancient  church  raised  marriage  to  the 
dignity  of  a  sacrament  and  attached  to  it  a  solemnity  and  impor- 
tance that  no  other  contract  possesses.  To  the  permanency  of 
marriage,  to  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  in  sanctifying 
the  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Creator  and  Father  of  the  human  family,  woman  owes  more  than 
to  any  other  cause  the  exalted  station  which  she^  holds  in  our 
modem  society.  If  it  should  ever  happen  that  the  efforts  of  the 
new  school  of  Anti-Christian  writers  shall  succeed,  she  first  of  all 
must  feel  the  incalculable  loss.  Her  title  to  queenly  rank  dates 
back  to  the  time  when  that  declaration  was  made  in  Judea.  Her 
claim  has  since  been  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  her  martyrs  who 
bravely  died  for  the  faith  which  placed  a  crown  upon  her  brow. 
How  could  or  can  the  Christian  church  do  otherwise  than  honor 
and  hold  up  for  example  the  noble  women  who  confessed  their 
belief  in  the  amphitheatre  and  public  places,  maimed  by  wild 
beasts  and  brutal  men.  Even  Kenan's  cold  skepticism  warms 
into  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  when  he  describes  the  brave  and  gentle 
little  slave  Faustina  as  she  smilingly  accepted  cruelty  and  out- 
rage that  may  not  be  described,  declaring  all  the  while  that  she 
was  a  Christian  and  that  Christians  could  do  no  harm.  And  she 
was  but  one  of  an  army  that  ennobled,  purified  and  made  sacred 
the  whole  family  of  Christian  women. 

What  an  answer  to  the  sneers  and  scoffs  of  which  we  have  so 
brilliant  a  sample  before  us  Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  made  if  he 
had  not  been  misled  into  so  fruitless  a  line  of  debate.     Whether 
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the  stories  of  Jephthah  and  Jonah  are  literally  tnie,  whether  or 
not  they  are  to  be  taken  in  this  sense  or  in  that^  is  not  the  ques- 
tion of  great  and  vital  moment.  It  is  easy  to  make  witty  com- 
ments upon  these  narratives,  but  no  man  will  cease  to  be  a  believer 
because  he  fails  to  understand  and  is  unable  to  explain  why  God 
commanded  the  dreadful  sacrifice  of  Abraham^  or  whether  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  deserved  death  for  their  lie. 

The  men  of  to>day  need  to  learn  what  Christanity  has  done 
and  is  doing  for  the  human  race.  They  must  be  asked  to  refrain 
for  a  moment  from  laughing  at  the  bright  sallies  of  brilliant  de- 
claimers  and  to  inquire  into  the  possible  results  of  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  system  of  belief  that  has  been  interwoven 
with  the  growth,  strength  and  progress  of  the  world  for  the  last 
eighteen  hundred  years. 

None  more  wisely  and  eloquently  than  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
have  warned  society  of  the  dangers  and  evils  which  a  reckless 
eagerness  for  untried  systems  and  an  impatient  sufferance  of  what- 
ever is,  may  produce.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
modem  life,  the  law  looks  on  in  silence  and  leaves  men's  tongues 
and  pens  free  .0  malign  and  caricature  the  religion  which  was  and 
still  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land*  The  fear  of  punishment  being 
removed,  nothing  is  left  but  the  self-imposed  restraint  of  him  who 
decries  sacred  things  to  fix  the  measure  and  violence  of  his  attacks. 
Whether  Dr.  Field  and  Mr.  Gladstone  may  or  may  not  outshine 
Colonel  IngersoU  in  debate,  is  not,  after  all,  so  important.  The 
question  remains  whether  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  be  abolished  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  derided  into  general  contempt,  without 
changing  the  whole  structure  of  our  moral  and  social  world.  Col- 
onel IngersoU  utters  many  noble  sentiments  in  eloquent  speech, 
but  it  is  no  disrespect  to  say  that  he  did  not  first  discover  them. 
If  I  mistake  not,  every  one  of  them  comes  down  in  a  straight  line 
of  descent  from  that  Magna  Charta  of  human  fraternity,  the 
prayer  which  first  taught  that  men  were  brothers  and  that  forgive- 
ness of  offenses  was  a  virtue.  He  will  hardly  admit  this,  however, 
for  it  also  teaches  that  one  Name  should  be  hallowed  above  all 
others  and  that  a  Divine  Will  rules  the  world. 

Frederick  R.  Coudert. 
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The  people  of  the  IJiiited  States  will  not  long  be  interested  in 
the  details  of  the  convention  at  St.  tionis.  History  will  hardly 
linger  over  the  well-wrought  phrases  of  Daniel  Dougherty,  or  the 
courageous  assumpliions  of  Patrick  Collins,  or  even  over  the  bright 
speech  of  the  brilliant  McKenzie,  of  Kentucky. 

The  candidates  and  the  platform  alone  deserve  attention.  Of 
Mr.  Thurman  I  do  not  purpose  to  speak,  for  the  situation  is  one 
of  some  delicacy. 

It  would  be  unkind  to  the  President  to  say  that  Mr.  Thurman 
was  nominated  because  it  was  needful  to  have  somewhere  on  the 
ticket  a  great  name  not  obtained  by  accident,  but  earned  by  years 
of  public  service.  It  would  be  equally  unkind  to  Mr.  Thurman 
to  point  out  that  this  rounding  up  of  his  career  was  only  another 
instance  of  that  ingratitude  of  Republics,  which  so  often  delights 
to  abase  the  worthy  in  order  that  the  exaltation  of  the  unworthy 
may  become  more  marked.  However,  things  which  are  mislaid  are 
not  always  lost,  and  it  must  add  a  two-fold  glory  to  any  barbarian  tri- 
umph to  have  a  noble  Roman,  however  aged,  or  however  doubtful 
his  Roman  citizenship,  at  the  chariot  wheels.  Of  Mr.  Cleveland 
I  do  not  intend  to  speak  words  of  reproach.  On  the  contrary,  the 
first  sentence  is  one  of  commendation.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  been  carried  on,  in  matters  relating  strictly  to  finance,  in 
those  respects  where  comparison  can  be  made,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  it  was  carried  on  by  Republican  secretaries.  None  of  the 
wild  and  foolish  things  which  his  party  announced  have  been 
done.  Not  a  single  Democratic  oration  delivered  before  elec- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House  has  been  realized.  On  this 
the  country  is  to  be  congratulated.  The  truth,  of  course, 
is,  that  the  principles  on  which  the  Republican  party  had 
based  its  Treasury  action  were  so  fundamental  that  nothing 
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was  left  to  their  successors  but  to  continue  the  building  on  the 
same  foundations.  Whether,  however,  the  loaning  of  sixty  mill- 
ions of  dollars  to  the  national  banks  without  interest  when  bonds 
could  have  been  bought  and  interest  saved  was  wisdom  and  sound 
policy,  I  leave  to  the  Democratic  orators  in  the  next  campaign, 
only  asking  them  to  use  about  the  transaction  the  same  language 
they  would  have  employed  had  John  Sherman  been  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  I  think  I  already  feel  the  refreshing  coolness  the 
discourse  will  throw  over  Democratic  meetings.  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  done  one  other  tfiing  which,  if  rightly  understood,  may  be  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  country.  He  has  recognized  the 
tendencies  of  his  party,  and  has  brought  them  to  the  clear  light 
of  day.  He  has  revealed  the  real  masters  of  the  organization  and 
shown  where  the  power  lies.  For  years  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  been  organized  so  as  to  show  both  the  dominance  and  the 
determination  of  the  governing  power,  but  the  country  has  paid 
little  heed  to  the  fact,  because  the  practical  results  were  prevented. 
It  must  now  take  notice  or  suffer.  Much  has  been  said  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  courage  on  the  tariff  question,  but  it  requires  very 
little  courage  to  throw  yourself  into  the  arms  of  the  vast  majority 
of  your  own  party.  Whoever  knows  anything  of  the  dangers  to 
his  political  ambition  in  his  own  State  of  New  York  can  have 
little  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  a  politician  who  by  one  message  se- 
cured to  himself  the  sure  votes  of  the  leaders  of  his  party. 

Some  of  the  friends  of  Reform  who  thougnt  that  grapes  could 
be  gathered  from  thorns  and  figs  from  thistles  are  disappointed 
that  no  recognition  of  them  or  their  faith  was  made  at  St.  Louis. 
They  are  now  engaged  in  turning  with  child-like  faith  from  Plat- 
form to  Candidate.  If  I  were  to  select  the  plainest  instance  in  all 
history  where  good  men  have  been  trifled  with,  I  should  select 
this  gentle  dalliance  with  Civil  Service  Reform.  Mr.  Cleveland's 
first  manoeuvres  committed  every  civil  service  reformer  to  his  side. 
They  could  not  say  too  much.  After  such  loud  committal,  very 
shame  has  made  them  first  apologize  and  then  keep  silent. 
Meantime  the  end  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  term  finds  him  with  enough 
officials  in  office  to  run  conventions,  and  enough  offices  out  of 
which  he  can  yet  turn  Republicans  to  make  a  free  raw  material 
which  will  be  very  useful  in  the  manufactures  of  the  campaign. 
If  Mr.  Cleveland  were  not  already  fixed  in  our  minds  as  an  utterly 
guileless  man,  the  sole  object  of  whose  creation  was  to  show  how 
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much  better  a  man  could  be  than  his  party,  somebody  would 
suspect  him  of  being  a  politician.  In  fact  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been 
in  this^  as  in  his  tariff  utterance,  controlled  by  his  party.  No  man, 
however  near  his  head  may  be  to  his  shoulders,  can  long  resist  the 
people  he  allies  himself  with,  especially  if  during  his  whole  career 
he  has  thought  their  thoughts  and  been  bone  of  their  bone. 

It  may  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  better  than  your  party.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  very  profitable  thing  to  appear  to  be  so.  The  world 
is  a  very  busy  world,  has  no  time  to  exanline  shops,  but  will  read 
advertisements  if  the  print  be  large  and  the  headlines  emphatic. 
Hence,  when  Mr.  Cleveland  loudly  proclaimed  his  opposition  to 
silver,  the  world  thought  him  fixed  in  the  faith,  and  has  never 
noticed  that  he  has  coined  more  silver  than  his  predecessors. 
The  increase  is  slight,  but  worth  noticing.  By  rewarding  the 
postmaster  of  a  great  city,  whose  devotion  to  Civil  Service  Reform 
had  been  useful  in  the  election,  he  established  so  high  a  reputa- 
tation  for  clemency  that  he  was  able  to  behead  all  the  rest  with 
dae  regularity  and  reasonable  dispatch.  The  descent  from  the 
high  moral  elevation  which  seemed  to  signalize  the  appointment 
of  Pearson,  to  that  scene  in  the  Pennsylvania  convention  where 
the  officeholders  of  a  purified  administration  dragged  down  Mr. 
Randall,  the  ablest  Democrat  in  public  life,  may  be  very  great 
indeed;  but  the  grade  was  easy,  for  the  road  was  winding  and 
there  were  many  loops.  The  French  historian,  Lanfrey,  seems 
to  have  been  right  when  he  said  that  a  little  charlatanism  is  need- 
ful to  move  masses  of  men.  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration  does 
not  seem  to  lack  the  needful  motive  power.  But  the  effort  to 
make  out  of  Mr.  Cleveland  a  personage  apart,  distinct  from  his 
party  friends,  pure  while  they  are  impure,  strong  where  they 
are  weak,  intelligent  where  they  are  ignorant,  has  been  brought 
to  the  test  of  real  life,  and  to-d&y  no  skillful  divider  of  hairs  can 
tell  where  Mr.  Cleveland  leaves  off  and  the  old  dominant  and 
domineering  wing  of  his  party  begins.  They  twain  are  now 
visibly  one  flesh. 

The  victory  in  the  convention  secured  by  Mr.  Watterson  over 
the  Maryland  senator,  whom  he  dragged  afterwards  openly  behind 
his  triumphal  sulky,  was  not  the  victory  of  Mr.  Cleveland  over 
the  convention,  but  the  record  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  party  as  of  right  had  taken  possession  of  both  Cleveland  and 
convention.     For  years  this  dominant  faction  has  kept  itself  in 
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the  background  pushing  forward  to  the  public  view  their  protec- 
tionist brethren  whose  useful  feet  were  shod  with  swiftness  as 
they  sped  to  New  -York,  to  Ohio,  to  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut^ 
to  assure  those  belike  faith  that  Mr.  Gleveland  was  as  good  a  pro- 
tectionist Democrat  as  if  all  the  industries  of  the  United  States 
were  localized  in  his  native  village. 

But  this  dominant  faction  is  no  longer  in  the  rear.  Encour- 
aged by  the  election  of  1884,  they  have  taken  the  front  and  are 
now  openly  in  control.  This  is  a  situation  long  expected  by  ob- 
servant men.  Most  party  men  have  hoped  for  it,  but  most  busi- 
ness men  will  regret  to  see  committed  to  the  hazards  of  a  political 
campaign  the  entire  business  interests  of  the  country.  But  those 
interests  can  no  longer  be  kept  out  of  politics.  They  have 
been  forced  into  the  next  election  and  must  take  heed  to  them- 
selves, unless  they  welcome  irreparable  loss.  The  danger  is  not 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  failed,  to  understand  the 
causes  of  that  great  prosperity  which  has  enabled  us  to  face 
war  and  debt  and  even  unwonted  extravagance  of  individual  lux- 
ury with  a  national  growth  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  danger  is  that  under  deceitful  twisting  of  ambigu- 
ous word's  men  may  be  tempted  to  retain  their  party  fealty  in  f or- 
getfulness.of  real  interests  at  stake.  Party  feeling  and  party 
fealty  I  have  no  quarrel  with.  They  both  bind  men  together  and 
help  make  the  world  governable.  No  man  ought  to  leave  the 
party  his  judgment  upholds  except  for  grave  cause ;  and  he  will 
not  if  he  is  wise,  for  it  means  disruption  of  friendship  and  the 
sundering  of  ties,  the  strength  of  which  no  man  knows  until  they 
are  broken.  Hence  men  keep  with  their  party  on  the  slightest  pre- 
tences. But  parties  cannot  remain  stationary.  Their  real  ma- 
jorities may  bide  their  time,  but  they  finally  take  control.  Who- 
ever, examines  the  proceedings  and  the  outcome  of  the  St.  Louis 
convention  can  have  no  more  doubt  that  the  Free  Trade  wing  has 
taken  the  reins  in  hand  in  the  nation  than  they  can  doubt  that 
they  have  done  it  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  When  Mr.  Ran- 
dall was  deposed  from  the  speakership,  which  he  adorned  by  his 
ability  and  honored  by  his  high  })er8onal  character,  it  was  not  a 
defeat  of  person,  but  of  principle.  From  that  moment  not  a  sin- 
gle representative  of  the  protectionist  democracy  has  been  allowed 
a  seat  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  With  that  reluct- 
ance to  break  from  party  ties,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
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and  hoping  for  better  days,  the  protectionist  Democrats  gave  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  to  Mr.  Cleveland^  whOj  in 
return^  has  delivered  them  bound  hand  and  foot  to  those  who 
sought  their  destruction.  The  same  scene  is  now  attempted  on  a 
larger  stage,  fihe  protectionist  Democrats  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  hate  been  delivered  over  to  their  foes  without  even  a 
recommendation  to  mercy.  Can  the  same  thing  be  done  ^ith  the 
protectionist  Democrats  of  the  country?  That  depends  entirely 
upon,  whether  they  have  closed  their  eyes  or  opened  them. 

Platforms  are  usually  glittering  generalities  specific  only  as 
to  the  past  and  nebulous  as  to  the  future.  They  are  ordinarily 
meant  to  mask  aggressive  designs  and  yet  to  utilize  the  timid.  Of 
such  a  character  was  the  platform  of  1884.  If  you  emphasized 
one  branch  of  the  antithesis  you  sounded  for  Free  Trade;  if  the 
other,  your  voice  was  for  Protection.  But  this  year  there  is  small 
choice  of  sounds.  The  platform  must  be  interpreted  by  Cleve- 
land's message.  The  emphasis  must  be  on  Free  Trade.  It  is  true 
that  worthy  message  towards  the  close  tried  a  few  clauses  on  the 
other  side;  but  when  a  man  knocks  you  down,  even  if  he  says  he 
would  not  hurt  you  for  the  world,  the  blow  is  apt  to  be  more  im- 
pressive than  the  word.  When  also  the  convention,  not  satisfied 
with  approving  a  message  which  stiffened  the  price  of  British 
iron,  endorsed  and  sustained  the  bill  now  before  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, the  world  can  well  understand  why  Mr.  Edward 
Cooper  and  perhaps  Mr.  Hewitt  should  stand  aghast  at  the 
Frankenstein  monster  they  had  helped  to  raise.  Whatever  doubt 
could  remain  in  the  mind  of  a  protectionist  Democrat  the  plain 
tendencies  of  the  convention  ought  to  remove.  That  wing  of  the 
party  which  for  six  years  has  organized  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  for  six  years  has  refused  even  the  lowest  place  on  the 
committee  which  shapes  the  business  destinies  of  the  country  to 
any  member  who  sympathized  with  Mr.  Randall  or  his  views,  were 
in  fall  control  of  the  great  national  assembly  of  the  party.  And 
they  were  rightly  in  control,  for  they  were  in  great  majority.  The 
ofiSce  hrlding  power  of  the  Administration  was  put  to  such  un- 
sparing use  that  even  Pennsylvania,  whose  Democrats  have  never 
before  faltered  in  the  cause  they  deemed  for  the  interest  of  their 
country,  was  made  to  do  obeisance  to  the  new  idol.  Can  any  man 
with  eyes  doubt  as  to  what  this  thing  is  which  he  sees  ? 

To  make  assoiance  doubly  sure  let  him  turn  to  the  proceedings 
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of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives^  proceedings  which  have  had  the 
endorsement  of  the  St.  Louis  convention.  A  tariff  bill  represents 
the  business  interests  of  the  whole  country.  It  affects  him  who 
manufactures  and  him  who  consumes.  No  man  is  so  rich  as  to 
escape  its  influence,  or  too  poor  to  suffer  by  its  errors.  Enter- 
prise awaits  its  fiat,  capital  hangs  on  its  deliberation,  and  labor 
unemployed  suffers  the  paralysis  of  its  delay.  Surely  if  any  legis- 
lation needs  the  sanction  of  open  day,  the  scrutiny  of  sunlight,  it 
is  a  tariff  bill.  Yet,  even  to  this  day,  the  place  where  the 
present  bill  was  formed  is  as  secret  as  the  burial  place  of  Moses. 
After  it  saw  daylight  not  one  single  interest  affected  was  per- 
mitted to  appear  and  defend  its  position.  Capital  and  labor,  and 
even  their  representatives  on  the  floor,  were  alike  shut  out. 
Nothing  but  secret  interviews  have  been  allowed,  and  what  tran- 
spires at  those  interviews  no  protectionist.  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can, has  been  allowed  to  know.  The  bill  is  thoroughly  and 
essentially  geographical.  Where  democracy  has  sway  the  knife 
skims  lightly.  Where  the  other  side  is  represented  the  knife  goes 
to  the  hilt.  Salt  is  on  the  free  list,  rice  is  left  with  a  duty  of  68 
to  100  per  cent.  There  is  another  feature  which  demands  the 
attention  of  thinking  men.  The  newspapers  show  that  a  party 
caucus  has  been  held  and  that  some  of  the  heaviest  ''  tariff  taxes^' 
have  been  restored  where  Democratic  representatives  would  be 
discommoded.  In  other  words,  industries  have  been  treated  with 
favor  or  disfavor  on  account  of  their  politics.  What  the  Free 
Traders  so  frequently  call  in  debate  the  "  privileged  classes " 
have  been  continued  in  their  "privileges"  if  Democrats  come 
from  their  districts  and  refused  if  they  do  not.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  a  people  who  would  not  suffer  that  clerkships,  mere  govern- 
ment clerkships,  should  be  bestowed  for  political  services,  and 
made  a  great  uprising  against  the  practice,  will  permit  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  the  industries  of  a  whole  people,  to  be  farmed 
out  as  the  reward  of  party  fealty,  and  distributed  as  recognitions 
of  party  success  ?  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  before  happened  in 
the  history  of  this  country. 

Let  me  briefly  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  another 
aspect  of  the  case  which  still  further  illustrates  what  will  be  the 
flnal  outcome  of  these  proceedings.  Everybody  must  admit  that 
the  real  pressure  on  Congress  this  session  comes  from  the  surplus. 
What  the  country  really  demands  is  a  reduction  of  the  surplus. 
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By  skillful  machinery  the  pressure  from  this  source  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  tariff.  The  people  have  no  quarrel  with  the  tariff. 
No  petitions  show  restlessness.  No  public  meetings  testify  to  any 
sense  of  oppression.  If  the  party  in  power  would  introduce  such 
a  measure  as  would  reduce  the  surplus  and  leave  unaffected  the 
business  of  the  country,  the  surplus  would  disappear  as  rapidly 
as  does  the  public  building  bill  of  an  enemy  of  the  administration 
under  the  Executive  veto.  There  has  been  no  moment  of  time 
since  the  opening  of  the  session  when  a  bill  could  have  been  de- 
feated which  took  thirty  millions  from  tobacco,  six  from  alcohol 
used  in  the  arts,  and  either  twelve  or  twenty-five  millions  from 
sugar,  had  the  majority  presented  it.  Nay,  not  even  a  two-thirds 
vote  would  have  been  refused.  The  government  might  for  the 
six  months  last  past  have  taken  at  the  rate  of  forty-eight  to  fif ty- 
foar  millions  less  per  year  than  now. 

But  the  men  in  control  care  nothing  for  the  surplus,  except  as 
means  to  an  end.  They  are  looking  beyond  to-day.  Using  the 
tactics  of  the  skillful  lawyer  who  calls  many  witnesses  to  prove 
an  uncontested  fact,  in  order  to  conceal  the  lack  of  evidence  on 
the  point  really  at  issue,  they  may  choose  in  speeches,  as  did  Mr. 
Speaker  Carlisle,  to  lay  great  emphasis  on  the  surplus,  but  that  is 
only  to  beguile  the  unwary.  To  them  the  issue  is  not  surplus, 
but  tariff.  They  calculated  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  two- 
fold. They  believe  that  whatever  they  put  on  the  free  list  will 
bring  them  recruits  for  the  assaults  of  the  future ;  that  the  lum- 
bermen and  saltmen  aud  woolmen,  if  themselves  denied  the 
markets  of  America,  will  unite  with  their  enemies  of  to-day  to 
deny  those  markets  to  others,  and  that  they  will  thus  match  over 
the  ruins  of  the  industries  of  the  far  North  to  newer  victories, 
aided  by  the  people  of  the  countries  already  conquered.  But  some 
one  may  ask  what  pretense  they  will  have  in  the  future.  Their 
bill  once  passed,  will  they  not  be  satisfied  ?  This  only  shows 
how  little  communication  there  is  from  the  place  where  laws  are 
made  to  the  people  who  are  governed  by  them.  Not  a  day  passes 
but  some  friend  of  the  present  bill  in  the  House,  amid  the  loud 
plaudits  of  his  associates,  proclaims  that  this  is  only  a  st^p 
in  advance,  only  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  only  a 
turning  of  the  face  to  the  sunlight.  But  if  you  ask  me 
what  excuse  they  will  have  before  the  people,  I  answer, 
the    very    one    they  have    now.      Whatever  losses  the  Treas- 
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ury  will  have  from  the  free  list,  will,  if  the  present  bill 
should  be  carried  as  it  now  stands,  be  made  up  by  the  increased 
amounts  collected  from  the  increased  importations  which  this  very 
bill  is  intended  to  promote.  Such  a  bill  will  bring  no  reduction. 
Such  a  lowering  of  tariff  cannot  lower  income.  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  surely  increase  it.  Bemember  what  the  object  of  the  bill 
is.  It  is  to  facilitate  importations.  It  could  have  no  other  pur- 
pose ;  and  yet  the  alleged  reduction,  outside  the  free  list,  is  based 
on  the  idea  that  importations  will  remain  the  same,  though  the 
very  object  of  the  bill  is  to  increase  them.  Let  such  a  bill  be 
passed,  and  even  before  the  ruins  are  cleared  away  we  shall  see  an 
undiminished  surplus,  and  these  victorious  gentlemen  again  to 
the  front  proclaiming  that  the  surplus  must  be  reduced,  and  that 
the  only  way  is  to  again  cut  the  tariff.  Where  this  is  to  end  it  needs 
only  eyes  to  see.  If  the  voters  of  the  United  States  desire  to  reach 
that  end,  desire  to  give  up  our  markets  to  those  beyond  sea,  to 
abolish  the  system  which  has  prevailed  in  those  decades  of  Amer- 
ican history  which  have  most  dazzled  the  world,  those  decades 
which  have  filled  the  earth  with  such  a  sense  of  our  power  and 
might  that  every  American  abroad  feels  himself  invigorated  by 
the  wide  recognition  of  his  country^s  glory  ;  if  such  be  their  de- 
sire, the  way  is  as  broad  as  the  great  avenue  of  our  capital  city. 
Follow  where  the  St.  Louis  convention  leads,  and  the  shock  of 
arrival  will  render  other  evidence  unnecessary.  If  the  triumph  of 
Mr.  Watterson  at  St.  Louis,  the  crushing  of  Mr.  Randall  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  debates  and  the  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives cannot  show  that  the  days  of  the  Protectionist  wing  of 
the  Democratic  party  are  numbered,  what  can  ? 

Thomas  B.  Besd. 
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The  American  spirit  of  unrest  finds  its  outlet  in  an  incessant 
desire  for  change  and  novelty.  In  this  we  are  sharply  distin- 
guished from  the  French,  English  or  German,  who  believe  that  a 
gpod  thing  once  is  a  good  thing  always.  For  us  a  thing  must  not 
only  have  excellence,  but  it  must  also  be  new  or  unique  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  this  American  trait.  So  in  precious  stones  very 
few  escape  the  imperious  edict  of  Dame  Fashion,  who  is  influenced 
largely  by  the  demands  of  her  American  followers.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  note  in  this  article  a  few  of  the  principal  changes  which 
have  taken  place  within  a  recent  period. 

During  the  last  decade  new  stones  have  come  into  favor,  some 
neglected,  ones  have  regained  their  popularity,  and  still  others,  such 
as  amethysts  and  cameos,  have  been  ushered  out  entirely.  The 
latter,  no  matter  how  finely  cut,  would  not  now  find  purchasers  at 
one-fifth  of  their  former  value,  while  ten  years  ago  they  were 
eagerly  sought  after  at  from  four  to  twenty  times  present  prices. 
Rubies  were  considered  high  ten  years  ago,  and  a  further  rise  was 
not  looked  for,  but  to-day  they  are  still  higher,  a  nine  and  eleven- 
sixteenths  carat  stone  being  quoted  at  $33,000. 

There  is  no  demand  at  present  for  topaz,  yet  a  syndicate  of 
French  capitalists  has  been  organized  to  control  the  so-called 
topaz  mines  of  Spain  in  the  expectation  that  after  twenty  years  of 
disfavor  this  gem  will  again  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  fashion. 

Coral  has  felt  the  change  of  fashion,  for  during  the  last  three 
years  less  than  $1,0QD  worth  per  annum  has  been  imported,  and 
in  the  last  ten  years,  in  all,  $33,956,  whereas  in  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding $388,570  worth  was  imported. 

The  popularity  of  amber,  on  the  other  hand,  is  increasing. 
The  imports  of  amber  beads  for  the  ten  years,  1868  to  1878, 
were  less  than  $5,000  'worth,  whereas  during  the  last  ten  years 
$35,897  worth  hdve  been  introduced.  Amber  amounting  only  to 
$47,000  was  imported  firom  1868  to  1878,  but  over  $350,000 
worth  troik  1878  tt)  1888.      ' 


t 
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Ten  years  ago  few  of  our  jewelers  carried  more  than  the  fol- 
lowing stones  in  stock:  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire,  emerald,  garnet, 
and,  occasionally,  a  topaz  or  an  aquamarine.  The  gem  and 
mineralogical  collections,  however,  contained  a  large  series  of 
beautifnl  stones,  hard  and  of  rich  color,  that  are  now  known  as 
*'  fancy  stones, '^  and  by  the  French  aspierres  defantaste.  Since 
then  considerable  interest  has  centered  in  these  fancy  stones,  and 
a  jeweler  is  not  only  expected  to  be  familiar  with,  but  to  keep  in 
stock  almost  all  of  these.  This  change  may  be  partly  referred  to 
the  fact  that  since  the  Centennial  Exhibition  art  matters  have 
received  more  attention  among  us  than  before. 

That  the  Duke  of  Gonnaught  gave  his  bride  a  cat's-eye  ring  as 
an  engagement  token,  was  enough  to  make  the  stone  fashionable 
and  to  increase  its  value  greatly.  The  demand  soon  extended  to 
Ceylon,  where  the  true  chrysoberyl  cat's-eye  is  found,  and  stimu- 
lated the  search  for  it  there.  In  the  chrysoberyl  Qat's  eye  the  effect 
is  the  result  of  a  twinning  of  the  crystal,  or  of  a  deposit  between 
its  crystalline  layers  of  other  minerals  in  microscopic  inclusions. 
If  the  stone  be  cut  across  these  layers,  en  cabochon,  or  carbuncle- 
cut,  as  it  is  called,  a  bright  line  of  light  will  be  condensed  on  the 
dome-like  top  of  the  stone. 

In  the  search  for  these  chrysoberyl  cat's-eyes,  there  have  been 
found  an  endless  series  of  chrysoberylsof  deep  golden,  light  yellow, 
yellow  green,  sage  green,  dark  green,  yellowish  brown,  and  other 
tints.  They  are  superb  gems,  weighing  from  one  to  one  hundred 
carats  each,  ranking  next  to  the  sapphire  in  hardness.  They  gave  a 
great  surprise  to  the  gem  dealers;  for  it  was  found  that  the 
darker  \e^  green  or  olive-green  stones  possessed  the  wonderful 
dichroitic  property  of  changing  to  columbine  red  by  artificial  light, 
the  green  being  entirely  subdued  and  the  red  predominating; 
and  in  fact  wei*e  alexandrites,  a  gem  which  had  formerly  been 
found  only  in  Siberia  and  even  there  of  poor  quality,  though  in 
large  crystals,  a  perfect  gem  of  even  one  carat  being  a  great 
rarity.  Here,  however,  fine  gems  rarely  under  four  carats  were 
found,  and  an  exceptional  one  weighed  sixty-seven  carats.  They 
can  be  numbered  among  the  most  remarkable  of  known  gems. 
Strange  to  say,  among  these  alexandrites  a  few  have  been  found 
which  combine  the  characteristics  of  the  cat's-eye  and  the  alexan- 
drite and  are  in  reality  alexandrite  cat's -eyes. 

The  demand  for  the  cat's-eye  also  brought  into  use  the  sup- 
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posed  rare  mineral  crocidolite^  commouly  called  tiger-eye,  which 
has  since  been  found  to  occur  extensively  in  the  Asbetus  moun- 
tains,  forty  miles  north  of  the  Yaal  River.  It  occurs  in  a  ferruginous 
porcelain  jasper^  in  veins  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  in 
thickness,  and  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  Le  Yalliani;,  a 
French  traveler  in  South  Africa.  Value  has,  more  especially, 
attached  to  that  variety  which  has  been  altered  to  a  quartz  cat's-eye. 
In  this  stone  an  infiltration  of  silicious  material  coated  each  fibre 
with  quartz  or  chalcedony,  giving  it  the  hardness  of  the  quartz 
and  amethyst — seven  in  the  scale  of  hardness.  This  pleasing 
stone  readily  sold  for  six  dollars  a  carat,  and  at  the  outset  even 
more ;  but  owing  to  the  excessive  competition  of  two  rival  dealers, 
who  sent  whole  cargoes  of  it  to  the  London  market,  the  price  fell 
to  one  dollar,  or  even  to  twenty  five  cents  per  pound,  by  the 
quantity.  Even  table-tops  have  been  made  of  this  material  by 
veneering,  and  vases,  cane  heads,  paper  weights,  seals,  charms, 
etc.,  madeof  it  have  sold  in  large  quantities.  Burned,  it  assumed  a 
bronze-like  lustre,  and  by  dissolving  out  the  brown  oxide  of  iron 
coloring,  an  almost  white  substance  was  obtained,  which  was  dyed 
by  allowing  it  to  absorb  red,  green  and  brown  colored  solutions, 
which,  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  the  fibres,  were  evenly  absorbed. 

Ten  years  ago  this  material  was  practically  unknown,  but  so 
extensively  has  it  been  sold,  that  to-day  it  is  to  be  found  on  every 
tourists'  stand,  whether  at  the  Rigi,  on  Pike's  Peak,  in  Florida, 
at  Los  Angeles,  or  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  showing  how  thoroughly 
organized  is  the  system  of  distribution  in  the  gem  market.  Mis- 
sionaries have  never  spread  a  religion  so  rapidly  as  traders  have 
disseminated  this  form  of  the  "  cat's-eye.*' 

Since  it  has  become  generally  known  that  Queen  Victoria  is 
partial  to  the  opal,  the  old  and  stubborn  superstition  concerning 
it,  which  is  said  to  date  from  Scott's  Anne  of  Oeierstein,  has 
been  slowly  yielding,  until  now  the  gem  has  its  share  of  popular 
favor.  During  the  last  two  years  ten  times  as  many  opals  have 
been  imported  as  were  brought  here  during  the  preceding  decade, 
many  of  these  being  the  finest  Hungarian  stones.  Mexican  fire- 
opab  are  much  more  common,  as  tourists  know  to  their  sorrow 
who  buy  them  at  exorbitant  prices  in  Mexico,  hoping  thus  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  trip,  only  to  find,  on  reaching  New  York, 
that  the  opals  are  worth  only  about  a  quarter  of  what  they  paid 
for  them. 
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The  Mexican  opal  mines  are  near  Qaerertera,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  demand  of  50,000  stones  per  annum  could  be  supplied  with- 
out raising  the  price  perceptibly,  since  in  the  market  of  precious 
stones,  the  demand  generally  raises  the  price.  The  opal  mines  of 
Dubreck,  Hungary,  yield  the  government  a  revenue  of  $6,000  an- 
nually. And  the  output  is  so  carefully  regulated  by  the  lessees 
that  the  market  is  never  glutted. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  new  and  very  interesting  variety  of  opal 
was  brought  from  the  Baricoo  Biver,  Queensland,  Australia,  where 
it  was  found  in  a  highly  ferruginous  jasper-like  matrix,  sometimes 
apparently  as  a  nodule  and  then  again  in  brilliant  colored  patches 
or  in  specks  affording  a  sharp  contrast  with  reddish  brown  matrix, 
which  admits  of  a  high  polish  and  breaks  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture.  Many  of  these  stones  are  exceedingly  brilliant.  They 
are  of  the  variety  known  as  harlequin  opals,  their  color  being 
somewhat  yellow  as  compared  with  the  Hungarian  stone,  although 
not  less  brilliant.  The  rich  ultramarine  blue  opal  is  quite  peculiar 
to  this  locality,  and  many  have  a  rich  green  tint  that  makes  them 
almost  transcend  the  Hungarian  opals. 

A  company  capitalized  at  £200,000  has  been  formed,  and  the 
gems  are  soon  likely  to  be  extensively  mined.  Many  curious 
little  cameo-like  objects,  such  as  faces,  dogs,  heads,  and  the  like, 
are  made  by  cutting  the  matrix  and  the  opal  together. 

Never  have  pearls  been  more  popular  or  commanded  such  high 
prices  as  during  the  past  ten  years.  At  present  nothing  is  con- 
sidered in  better  taste  than  the  pearl,  on  account  of  its  purity  and 
subdued  beauty.  This  unusual  demand  has  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  stimulating  the  search  for  them,  especially  on  the  west 
coast  of  Australia,  at  Thursday  Island,  the  Sooloo  Archipelago, 
in  Ceylon  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  also  along  the  coast  of  Lower 
California.  The  demand  included  pearls  of  all  colors  except  the 
inferior  yellow.  The  fine  black  pearls  from  Lower  California 
have  been  in  great  request,  single  ones  bringing  as  much  as 
•8,000.  With  these  black  pearls  are  found  many  beautiful  gray 
and  grayish  brown  pearls.  The  different  fisheries  of  the  world 
produce  fully  $1,000,000  worth  annually,  of  which  the  lower 
California  fisheries  produce  probably  one-sixth.  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee and  Texas  have  given  us  over  $10,000  worth  of  pearls  per 
annum;  their  remarkable  fresh-water  pearls,  especially  the  pink 
ones^  which  are  unrivalled  for  delicacy  of  tint.     The  finding  of  two 
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bushels  of  these  in  the  Turner  group  of  mounds  in  the  Little 
Miami  VaUey,  Ohio^  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  gives  us  a  faint  idea 
of  how  plentiful  they  were  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans. 
But  within  the  last  five  years  many  of  the  fancy-colored  pearls 
have  received  their  variety  of  color  not  from  nature  but  by  arti- 
ficial means. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Burmese  ruby  mines  cost  the  British 
Government  avast  sum  of  money.  On  the  wars  of  1826  and  185;;3 
England  expended  $75,000,000  and  $16,000,000  respectively,  and 
after  all  this  sacrifice  of  treasure  the  Burmah  &  Bombay  Trad- 
ing Company  claimed,  four  years  ago,  that  King  Thebaw,  of  Bur- 
mah had  arbitrarily  canceled  the  leases  by  which  the  company  con- 
trolled the  output  of  the  ruby  mines  near  Mandalay.  A  meeting 
was  accordingly  held  at  Rangoon,  October  11th,  1884,  presided 
over  by  J.  Thompson,  agent  for  Gillanders,  Arbuthnot  &  Com- 
pany (a  firm  of  which  Oladstone's  son  is  said  to  be  a  partner), 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  lease  of  the  mines.  They  did  not  suc- 
ceed, however,  and  the  war  of  1886  which  followed  involved  the 
raising  of  an  army  of  30,000  men  and  an  outlay  of  $5,000,000, 
but  the  British  Oovemment  finally  gained  control  of  the  long- 
coveted  ruby  mines.  The  question  which  next  presented  itself 
was,  how  should  they  be  worked  ?  Several  firms  were  desirous  of 
securing  the  lease,  and  after  the  Indian  Government  had  virtually 
closed  a  lease  to  Messrs.  Streeter  &  Company,  the  London  jewelers, 
at  an  annual  rental  of  4  lakhs  of  rupees  (£40,000),  for  a  term  of 
five  and  one-half  years,  with  the  privilege  of  collecting  thirty  per 
cent,  on  all  stones  mined  by  others,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
but  probably  on  account  of  trade  jealousies,  the  home  government 
revoked  the  lease,  although  Mr.  Streeter  had  apparently  every 
assurance  of  the  acceptance  of  his  proposition  and  had  even  made 
preparations  to  begin  work  at  the  mines. 

The  ruby  mines  of  Burmah  are  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mogok,  fifty-one  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  River  and 
about  seventy-five  miles  north  of  Mandalay,  at  an  altitude  of  4,200 
feet.  Very  little  has  been  known  concerning  them  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, as  they  were  always  the  monopoly  of  the  crown  and  were  jeal- 
ously guarded.  It  was  said  that  they  paid  King  Thebaw's  govern- 
ment 100,000  rupees  per  annum  and,  oneyear,  150,000 rupees.  Min- 
ing is  carried  on  there  by  forty  or  fifty  wealthy  natives,  who  employ 
the  poorer  townspeople  at  liberal  wages;  but  at  present  only 
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seventy-eight  mines  or  diggings  are  in  operation^  and  they  are 
worked  in  the  m^st  primitive  manner.  All  of  the  gems  are  sent 
to  Ruby  Hall,  Mandalay,  to  be  valued.  At  present  the  royalty  ex- 
acted by  the  English  government  is  thirty  per  cent.  A  stone  was 
lately  sold  in  Mandalay  for  8,000  rupees,  but  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  officials.  In  the  valley  a  number  of  pagodas  have  been 
erected  by  wealthy  ruby  miners  as  votive  offerings  for  their  success. 

One  thing  at  least  we  learned  from  the  British  occupation  of 
Burmah  ;  namely,  that  King  Thebaw  did  not  own  the  dishes  of 
rubies  which  were  said  to  outrival  anything  in  history.  His  pos- 
sessions of  this  sort  were  found  to  consist  only  of  a  few  stones  of 
poor  quality. 

The  diamond  mines  at  Salabro,  Brazil,  known  as  the  Gana- 
vieiras,  were  discovered  in  1882  by  a  poor  miner  who  had  worked 
in  the  earlier  mines.  They  are  situated  two  days'  journey  from 
Canavieiras,  near  the  river  Pardo,  and  the  gems,  which  are  found 
inared  gravel  at  a  depth  of  about  two  feet,  are  very  fine  in  quality, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  purity  and  whiteness,  the  crystals 
being  of  such  a  form  that  scarcely  any  cleaving  is  necessary. 

History  repeats  itself,  and  as,  when  the  Brazilian  mines  were 
first  discovered,  the  stones  were  sent  to  Europe  by  way  of  India 
to  enter  the  markets  in  India  wrappers,  so  Bultfontein  diamonds 
were  sent  to  Canavieiras  to  be  shipped  to  Europe  as  the  product 
of  that  mine.  So  great  was  the  rush  for  these  mines  at  first 
that,  notwithstanding  the  rumors  of  a  malarial  climate  and  epi- 
demic diseases,  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  3,000  miners  were  at 
work  where  shortly  before  was  a  virgin  forest,  and  for  a  time  even 
this  number  was  exceeded.  The  other  Brazilian  mines  have  been 
only  slightly  worked  of  late  years. 

India,  Borneo  and  Australia  are  now  yielding  very  few  dia- 
monds, probably  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  prod- 
uct. These  three  countries,  together  with  Brazil,  yield  probably 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  output. 

The  recent  combination  of  the  diamond  mining  companies 
in  South  Africa  to  regulate  the  production  and  price  has  led  to  a 
feverish  speculation  in  diamond  shares  and  awakened  interest  in  the 
mines  of  Brazil  and  India.  During  the  past  month  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency Diamond-fields  Company,  Limited,  has  been  organizing  with 
a  capital  stock  of  £190,000,  and  to  prove  that  the  Indian  mines  are 
not  yet  exhausted  it  is  announced  that  operations  will  soon  be  com- 
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menced  at  Wadjra  Karur  Field  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  On  this 
field  of  554  acres  was  foand  a  very  fine  sixty-seven  and  a  half  carat 
diamond  crystal  which  famished  a  twenty-five  carat  stone  called 
the  Gor-do-Norr,  valued  by  the  company  at  £15,000. 

Another  English  company  has  recently  been  formed  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Hyderabad  Deccan  Mining  Company/^  to  work  the 
mines  in  the  valley  of  Krishna  in  India,  where  it  is  thought  that 
the  famous  Koh-i-nCr  diamond  was  found. 

The  author  of  •*  Arabian  Nights'*  undoubtedly  thought  that 
he  was  imagining  the  wildest  and  most  improbable  things  when  he 
wrote  of  *'  Sinbad,  the  Sailor/'  obtaining  such  fabulous  treas- 
ures in  the  valley  of  diamonds.  Yet  the  African  mines  have 
paled  this  profusion  of  wealth  into  utter  insignificance.  A 
glimpse  at  these  new  '^diamond  "  valleys  may  be  interesting. 

The  primitive  method  of  diamond  washing  was  carried  on  for 
centuries  by  thousands  of  slaves,  who,  like  those  who  built 
the  p3nramids  under  the  lash  of  the  Pharaohs,  simply  followed  a 
master  mercilessly  goading  them  on  whip  in  hand.  To-day  we 
have  the  most  ingenious  and  powerful  machinery,  which,  eyeless 
though  it  be,  allows  fewer  diamonds  to  escape  than  would  the 
keenest  and  most  disciplined  army  of  washers. 

At  the  Kimberley  diamond  mines  in  South  Africa,  a  wonderful 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  decade.  About  1877  the  work 
of  consolidation  of  the  different  companies  began.  Originally  the 
mines  were  worked  as  3,238  separate  claims,  each  thirty-one  feet 
square,  with  a  seven  and  a  half  foot  roadway  between  every  pair  of 
claims.     Now  these  are  all  united  in  about  forty  companies. 

A  mine  in  the  early  days  was  a  bewildering  sight.  Stretched 
across  in  all  directions  were  miles  of  wire  cable,  to  which  were  at- 
tached the  buckets  for  carrying  the  earth,  reef,  or  wall-rock  of  the 
mines,  and  at  times  water,  all  running  from  individual  claims. 
Some  of  these  were  almost  level  with  the  surface,  while  others 
next  to  them  might  be  cut  down  two  hundred  feet,  and  others  only 
one  hundred  feet,  yet  all  were  being  worked  independently.  At  the 
sides  were  endless  belts  with  pockets  for  carrying  the  earth.  The 
result  of  this  independent  system  of  working  was  that  rock  was 
dropped  so  recklessly  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  as  dangerous  as 
the  battle  field  around  the  edges  of  the  claims.  Not  only  was 
the  loss  of  life  great  from  this  source,  but  also  from  the 
foiling  of  immense  maases  of  reef,  loosened  by  the  blasting,  which 
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sometimes  baried  a  score  of  men  at  once.  But  improved  methods 
were  gradually  introduced.  Steam  railroads  were  run  down  into 
the  mine,  and  parts  of  it  were  leveled  down  even.  Millions  of 
tons  of  reef  required  removing,  and  the  only  way  to  do  it  was  to 
assess  every  company  in  the  mine  proportionally.  Many  mistakes 
were  made  at  first,  if  mistakes  they  can  be  called,  when  the  prob- 
lems offered  for  solution  were  entirely  new  and  untried.  The 
yellow  or  surface  soil  which  overlaid  the  blue  stuff  pulverized  so 
readily  that  it  could  be  taken  to  the  washing  machine  direct ;  but 
as  the  claims  were  sunk  down  in  the  blue  the  rock  grew  harder, 
and  dynamite  became  necessary.  Immense  quantities  of  it  are 
now  used  for  blasting. 

Not  only  has  the  yield  of  the  African  mines  been  great,  but  the 
diamonds  have  averaged  much  larger  than  those  from  any  of  the 
old  mines.  The  finding  of  a  seventeen  carat  stone  in  the 
Brazilian  diggings  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  fortu- 
nate slave  who  found  it ;  but  stones  of  this  size  are  found  by  the 
hundred  here.  A  one  hundred  carat  stone  scarcely  creates  as 
much  excitement  as  a  stone  of  one-fifth  the  size  did  in  Brazil. 

One-fifth  to  one-quarter  of  all  the  yield,  it  is  estimated,  never 
reached  the  proper  owners,  as  the  native  diggers  swallow  and  con- 
ceal the  diamonds  in  every  possible  manner.  Hence  it  became 
necessary  for  the  companies,  in  self  defense,  to  take  extraordi- 
nary precautions  against  this  great  loss,  and  overseers  or  special 
searchers  were  apointed,  who  made  the  most  thorough  examina- 
tion of  all  who  left  the  mines.  The  natives  use  most  ingenious 
methods  for  the  concealment  of  the  gems.  On  one  occasion  some 
officers,  suspecting  that  a  Kafir  had  stolen  diamonds,  gave  chase 
and  caught  up  with  him  just  after  he  had  shot  one  of  his  oxen. 
No  diamonds  were  found  upon  the  Kafir,  it  is  needless  to  say,  for 
he  had  charged  his  gun  with  them,  and  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  officers,  dug  them  out  of  his  dead  ox.  Diamonds  have  been 
fed  to  chickens,  and  a  post-mortem  recently  held  over  the  body 
of  a  Kafir  revealed  the  fact  that  death  had  been  caused  by  a  sixty 
carat  diamond  which  he  had  swallowed. 

On  September  4,  1886,  a  meteoric  stone  weighing  about  four 
pounds  fell  at  Nowo  Urei,  Krasnoslobodsk,  in  the  Government  of 
Penza,  Siberia.  In  this,  MM.  Latschinoff  and  Jerofeieff  found 
what  they  supposed  to  be  diamonds  of  microscopic  size.  In  an 
insoluble  residue  appeared  small  corpuscles,  showing  traces  of  po- 
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larization,  harder  than  corandum^  having  the  density  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  diamond^  and  present  to  the  amount  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  whole  mass  (see  Nature,  December  1,  1887). 
Through  the  courtesy  of  His  Excellency  Julien  V.  Siemaschko, 
of  St.  Petersburg,  I  procured  a  small  pieoe  of  the  meteorite. 
Small  fragments  of  it  were  boiled  first  with  nitric  acid,  then  with 
sulphuric,  then  with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  which  removed  the  iron 
magnetite,  olivine,  enstatite,  etc.,  leaving  as  a  residue  some  small 
transparent  bodies,  about  twelve  in  all.  One  of  these,  which  was 
unfortunately  lost,  was  evidently  a  distorted  trigonal  tris-octahe- 
dron.  Those  exhibited  are  very  much  distorted,  and  two 
resemble  this  form,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  forms  of 
the  diamond.  The  colors  are  either  pink  or  light  brown.  The 
smallness  of  their  size  has  prevented  me  from  trying  the  hardness, 
but  by  grinding  with  a  sapphire  four  particles  of  the  meteorite,  I 
distinctly  made  a  number  of  minute  but  deep  scratches  on  each 
polished  face  of  nine  different  sapphires  with  each  piece  of 
meteorite.  These  scratches  are  characteristic  of  but  one  mineral 
that  we  know,  and  that  is  the  diamond.  Pieces  of  the  meteorite 
scratched  nine  sapphires,  producing  the  fine  delicate  lines  charac- 
teristic of  a  diamond,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
bodies,  the  only  residue,  were  the  ones  that  produced  the 
scratches.  If  a  larger  quantity  of  material  comes  to  hand,  I  in- 
tend to  polish  a  diamond  with  the  powder  of  the  meteorite,  using 
a  new  wheel  for  the  purpose. 

Some  of  that  very  curious  form  of  diamond  known  as  round 
bort,  found  only  in  Brazil,  were  exhibited  at  the  Amsterdam  Ex* 
hibition  of  1882.  They  were  perfect  spheres,  the  result  of  a 
multiple  twinning  of  the  cubic  form  of  the  diamond.  One  of 
these  Messrs.  Tiffany  &  Co.  cut  into  the  rude  outline  form  of  a 
brilliant,  and  placed  its  table  on  an  iron  polishing  wheel  with 
diamond  dust  on  it  revolving  at  the  rate  of  2,800  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  circumference  of  that  part  of  the  wheel  on  which 
the  diamond  was  placed  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet.  It  re- 
mained there  nearly  one  hundred  days,  ten  hours  per  day,  so  that 
the  surface  which  traveled  over  it  amounted  to  over  75,000  miles. 
Four  and  at  times  eight  pounds  of  pressure  were  added  to  the 
usual  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  and  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  the 
clamps  or  holder,  while  for  a  time  forty  pounds  extra  were  added, 
causing  the  diamond  to  throw  out  scintillations  several  feet  long. 
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The  wheel  was  ploughed  up  and  ruined  ;  yet  no  polish  was  pro- 
duced^ and  the  diamond  was  only  slightly  ground  away  after  all 
this  immense  abraston. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  labor  and  capital  employed  in  dia- 
mond mining,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  addition  to 
many  miles  of  aerial  tramways  there  are  over  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  of  tramway  around  the  four  Kimberley  mines. 
Twenty-five  hundred  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty  steam  engines,  shafts,  etc.,  representing  four  thousand 
horse-power,  are  employed  in  the  work.  One  million  pounds 
sterling  are  annually  expended  for  labor,  and  over  £1,000,000  for 
fuel  and  other  supplies.  The  gross  capital  of  the  companies  is  near- 
ly £10,000,000.  Over  ten  thousand  natives,  each  receiving  £1  a 
week,  and  twelve  hundred  European  overseers,  at  an  average  wage 
of  £5,  are  employed.  It  is  now  proposed  to  consolidate  all  the 
companies  into  an  enormous  diamond  trust,  with  a  capital  of 
£10,000,000.  At  the  present  value  of  the  shares  they  are  worth 
£14,000,000,  and  the  stocks  fiuctuate  as  much  as  our  more  ac- 
tive railroad  securities. 

The  De  Beers  mine  is  now  owned  by  one  company,  who  also 
control  the  Central  Diamond  Mining  Company,  of  the  Kimberley 
mine.  Mr.  Gardner  F.  Williams,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  superin- 
tendent of  this  mine. 

In  1878  the  importations  of  uncut  diamonds  amounted  to 
163,270  ;  in  1887,  to  $262,357  ;  while  in  1883  there  were  imported 
1443,996  worth,  showing  that  although  we  are  cutting  four  times 
as  many  diamonds  as  we  were  in  1878,  yet  the  importations  have 
been  falling  ofi!.  This  is  partly  because  in  the  years  from  1882  to 
1885  a  number  of  our  jewelers  opened  diamond-cutting  establish- 
ments, but  have  either  given  up  the  business  or  sold  out  to  others  ; 
for  in  spite  of  the  protective  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  cut  stones, 
cutting  can  only  be  profitably  carried  on  here  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  enable  one  of  the  partners  to  reside  in  London,  the 
great  market  for  rough  diamonds,  to  take  advantage  of  every  fluc- 
tuation of  the  market,  and  purchase  large  parcels  which  can  be 
cut  immediately  and  converted  into  cash  ;  for  nothing  is  bought 
and  sold  on  a  closer  margin  than  rough  diamonds. 

The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Henry  D.  Morse,  of  Boston,  known  as 
the  pioneer  diamond  cutter  of  the  United  States,  brings  to  mind 
many  interesting  reminiscences.    He  has  scarcely  received  the 
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credit  he  deserves  for  his  work.  That  he  was  the  first  in  this 
country  to  cat  diamonds  is  well  known^  and  the  best  cutters  in 
the  United  States  to-day  received  their  training  under  him.  But 
educating  young  Americans^  both  men  and  women^  to  the  art» 
was  not  his  greatest  work.  He  showed  the  world  that  the  art 
which  had  so  long  been  a  monopoly  of  the  Hollanders,  was  de- 
generating in  their  hands  into  a  mere  mechanical  trade.     His 

•tment  of  the  diamond  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  industry 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad^  and  shops  were  opened 
here  and  in  London  in  consequence  of  his  success.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  who  studied  the  diamond  scientifically^  and  taught  his 
pupils  that  mathematical  precision  in  cutting  greatly  enhances  the 
value  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  gem.  His  artistic  eye^  sound 
judgment  and  keen  perception  enabled  him  to  carry  the  art  to  a 
perfection  seldom,  if  ever,  attained  before. 

It  was  in  his  shop  that  a  machine  for  cutting  diamonds  was  in- 
vented which  did  away  in  great  measure  with  the  tediousness  and 
inaccuracy  of  the  old  manual  process.  Thanks  to  his  labors,  we 
now  have  among  us  the  best  cutters  in  the  world,  men  who  can 
treat  the  diamond  as  it  should  be  treated  to  develop  its  greatest 
beauty.  The  fact  that  so  many  fine  stones  were  recut  here  after 
he  started  his  wheel  led  to  a  great  improvement  in  cutting  abroad, 
especially  in  the  French  Jura  and  Switzerland,  where  both  sexes 
are  now  employed  at  the  trade.  As  a  result  of  this  the  diamonds 
sold  to-day  are  decidedly  better  cut  than  those  of  twenty  years 
ago,  before  Mr.  Morse  turned  his  attention  to  that  work,  which  he, 
above  all  others,  has  shown  us  is  properly  an  art  and  not  an  in- 
dustry. 

There  are  at  present  about  twelve  cutting  establishments  in  this 
country  employing  from  one  to  fifty  men  each,  and  in  all  about  one 
hundred,  at  salaries  ranging  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  per  week. 
Most  of  the  cutting  done  here  is  of  a  high  class,  some  shops  being 
almost  entirely  employed  in  recutting  stones  that  had  been  cut 
abroad.  Ten  years  age  nearly  all  the  diamonds  used  in  the  United 
States  were  purchased  through  brokers  or  importers.  To-day,  owing 
to  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  diamond  business  here,  and  the 
&cilitie8  for  transatlantic  travel,  many  of  the  large  retail  houses 
buy  their  diamonds  direct  in  the  European  markets;  and  some 
have  even  established  branches  or  agencies  abroad. 

Geo.  F.  Kunz, 
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Ok  the  14th  of  May,  1887,  the  newly  built  central  hall  of  the 
People's  Palace  in  East  London  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  the 
midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  The  opening  of  this 
hall  Was,  in  fact,  the  opening  of  the  People's  Palace  itself, 
because,  with  the  aid  of  temporary  buildings  and  sheds,  the 
scheme  of  the  trustees  was  immediately  commenced,  and  has 
been  carried  on  complete  in  nearly  all  its  parts,  though  fettered 
as  yet  for  want  of  room. 

The  Palace,  as  it  stands  at  present,  consists  only  of  the  tem- 
porary sheds  and  the  central  hall.  Externally,  the  hall  is  hid- 
eous ;  but  then  it  is  the  core  of  the  whole  Palace,  and  its  ex- 
terior will  be  invisible  when  the  whole  is  built.  This  hall,  which 
is  capable  of  holding  6,000  people  at  a  pinch,  is  well  proportioned 
and  lofty ;  at  one  end  stands  an  organ  and  a  platform  for  the  use 
of  the  singers  and  performers  at  concerts ;  a  spacious  gallery  is 
built  out  on  either  side  ;  a  statue  of  the  Queen  stands  over  the 
entrance ;  the  sides  are  adorned  with  statues  of  queens  and 
princesses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  under  the  gallery  are  tem- 
porary bookshelves,  for  the  hall  is  at  present  the  library;  as 
well  the  body  of  the  room  is  provided  with  tables  and  seats  for 
readers  and  hundreds  of  papers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  at  the 
upper  end  under  the  platform  is  the  table  where  the  librarians — 
two  ladies — sit  to  advise  the  readers,  to  receive  and  give  out  the 
books.  The  place  is  always  well  filled.  On  Sundays,  especially, 
when  the  librarian's  work  is  done  by  volunteers,  it  is  crammed 
with  orderly  and  quiet  readers,  wlio  find  here  a  place  for  rest  and 
reading.  The  opening  of  the  place  on  Sunday,  although  fiercely 
resisted  by  local  bigots,  has  proved  an  unmixed  blessing  and  boon 
to  the  people. 

At  the  back  of  the  hall  the  library  is  rapidly  rising ;  it  will  be 
completed  in.  May  or  June.    It  is  an  octagonal  domed  room  with 
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book  accommodation  for  250^000  volumes.  At  present  the  library 
contains  no  more  than  8^000  volumes,  but  it  is  rapidly  growing. 
The  ante-rooms  of  the  library  will  be  given  over  entirely  for  the 
use  of  the  girls  who  form  the  "  Lady  Members. '*  They  will  then 
have  all  to  themselves^  under  the  government  of  their  own  com- 
mittee^ their  own  music  room,  tea  room,  reading  and  writing 
room,  and  conversation  room. 

At  the  back  of  the  library  stands  a  long  two*storied  building. 
This  was  formerly  the  dormitory  of  the  school  and  almshouses 
which  used  to  occupy  the  site.  Fortunately  this  block  was  not 
pulled  down,  and  it  is  now,  pending  the  completion  of  the  building, 
used  for  class  rooms. 

The  other  buildings  are  a  long  corrugated  iron  structure  used 
for  the  exhibitions  ;  an  iron  building,  which  contains  a  gymnasium 
perfectly  fitted  up  with  all  the  modem  appliances;  a  billiard  room 
furnished  with  half  a  dozen  billiard  and  bagatelle  tables  in  it,  and 
a  refreshment  room.  There  are  also  the  secretarial  offices,  a 
small  **  Ladies'  Boom''  fitted  up  for  the  girls,  and  the  Palace 
Journal  office. 

When  the  whole  building  is  completed,  these  temporary  build- 
ings will  disappear.  The  Palace  will  contain  in  itself  everything, 
namely :  Social  rooms,  club  rooms,  billiard  rooms,  lecture  rooms, 
reading  rooms,  apart  from  the  Queen's  hall ;  class  rooms,  capable 
of  accommodating  an  immense  number  of  students  ;  chemical 
and  physical  laboratories,  and  all  the  machinery  of  a  great  tech- 
nical college  and  palace  of  delight. 

So  much  for  the  present  condition  of  the  building. 

The  scheme,  which  is  now  almost  in  full  working  order,  is 
much  more  ambitious  than  its  first  projectors  designed.  This  is 
natural  where  a  scheme  is  really  worth  anything.  It  grows  and 
develops,  shooting  out  all  kind  of  unexpected  branches.  It  com- 
prehends a  vast  school  of  technical  education,  in  all  its  branches ; 
a  day  school  for  trades  ;  a  library  and  a  reading  room.  This  on 
the  solid  or  educational  side.  On  the  other  side,  every  form  of 
recreation  that  young  people  may  desire  is  here  cultivated  and  en- 
couraged. I  use  the  word  "  young "  advisably,  because  it  was 
clearly  understood  from  the  outset  that  whatever  good  was  to  be 
effected  by  the  Palace  must  be  done  for  and  by  the  young. 

Tlie  initial  difficulty,  therefore,  was  to  attract  the  lads  and 
girls.    There  were  the  experiences  of  other  institutions  to  guide 
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tts  on  this  point.  For  instance,  at  the  other  end  of  London  are 
two  foundations  having  objects  in  some  respects  similar  to  those 
of  the  Palace.  One  of  these  has  proved  a  great — a  very  great  suc- 
cess ;  the  other  is  as  conspicuous  a  failure ;  to  the  former  the  lads 
resort  in  ever  increasing  numbers ;  to  the  latter  they  will  hardly 
go  at  all.  The  chief  reason  is  that  men  considered  old  by  lads  of 
sixteen — say  men  of  thirty ;  and  men  considered  in  decrepit  and 
advanced  age  by  such  lads — say  men  of  forty  ;  men^  in  fact^  of 
all  ages  ;  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  place.  Youth 
will  not  consort  with  age ;  the  lads  of  sixteen  refused  to  sit  down 
in  the  same  rooms  with  men  old  enough  to  be  their  fathers.  With 
this  warning  before  them,  the  trustees  resolved  on  making  admis- 
sion to  the  Palace ;  first,  a  privilege  which,  to  be  prized  at  all, 
must  be  paid  for  ;  and  next,  a  privilege  to  be  limited  by  age. 
The  members  of  the  Palace  must  be,  therefore,  not  under  fifteen, 
and  not  over  five  and  twenty.  There  was  much  complaint,  at 
first,  from  those  who  were  over  the  age,  and  it  certainly  seemed 
hard  that  because  a  man  was  six  and  twenty  he  was  to  be  debarred 
the  use  of  the  Palace.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  members 
do  not,  as  will  be  seen,  enjoy  anything  like  absolute  occupation. 
These  privileges  include,  (1)  Admission  to  all  the  concerts,  enter- 
tainments and  exhibitions  free  of  charge.  (2)  The  use  of  the  library 
in  the  evenings  (this  is  to  be  altered  into  a  separate  reading  room 
for  their  use).  (3)  The  use  of  the  gymnasium.  (4)  The  right  to 
join  any  of  the  classes  at  reduced  fees.  (5)  Admission  to  the 
club.  (6)  The  right  of  taking  the  Palace  Journal  at  a  reduced 
rate.  For  this  the  lads  pay  7s.  6d.  a  year,  and  the  girls  5s.  a 
year,  the  former  a  little  more  than  three  half  pence  a  week,  the 
latter  about  a  penny  a  week.  This  does  not  seem  a  very  large  sum 
for  all  these  privileges.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  when  a 
young  man  makes  the  most  of  the  place,  attending  one  or  two  of 
the  classes,  belonging  to  one  or  two  of  the  clubs,  and  to  the  gym- 
nasium, he  finds  himself  spending  about  a  shilling  a  week  upon 
the  Palace.  If  he  were  not  here  every  night  he  would  spend 
five  times  that  sum  in  beer,  music  halls  and  theatres  for  himself 
and  his  girl.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  advantages  of  member- 
ship, that  it  separates  a  lad  from  the  society  of  his  sweetheart 
while  he  is  at  the  Palace. 

It  was  estimated  that  we  could  accommodate  about  two  thou- 
sand members  to  begin  with,  six  hundred  more  were  afterwards 
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admitted,  another  thousand  are  now  about  to  be  admitted.  As  soon 
as  the  lists  were  opened,  the  applications  crowded  in ;  and  the 
first  list  was  completed  in  a  week  ;  those  who  came  too  late  and 
wished  to  have  their  names  put  down  on  the  chance  of  vacancies 
were  made  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  one  shilling.  On  a  recent 
admission  of  members,  this  shilling  was  spent  in  giving  the  new 
comers  a  little  social  evening,  at  which  Sir  Edmund  Gurrie,  the  di- 
rector, spoke  *^  straight^'  to  the  lads.  When  all  the  buildings  are 
up  we  shall  have  as  many  as  ten  thousand  members.  Out  of  the 
original  members  about  a  fourth  were  girls.  As  to  the  social 
standing  of  these  members,  they  belong,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  clerks,  absolutely  to  the  working  classes.  They  are  not  of 
the  lowest  class ;  that  has  been  thrown  in  our  teeth ;  if  they  were 
they  would  not  stay  in  so  orderly  and  civilized  a  place ;  but  they 
are  *'  respectable.''  They  are  of  those  who  work  with  their  hands; 
both  girls  and  lads.  Of  the  former,  there  are  an  immense  num- 
ber, for  instance,  who  are  connected  with  the  great  Sewing  Mys- 
tery. They  are  mostly  lads  in  steady  work,  and  they  have  a  trade; 
they  belong  to  the  "  better  class''  of  labor. 

As  regards  the  stability  of  the  Palace,  that  is  now,  happily, 
assured.  The  Charity  Commissioners  have  made  it  a  grant  of 
£4,500  a  year ;  the  sum  of  £12,000,  with  which  the  trustees 
began — ^it  was  a  bequest  from  a  Mr.  Beaumont  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  recreation — provides  about  £400  a  year,  and  the  classes 
and  members'  fees  bring  up  the  income  to  about  £6,500  a  year. 
Out  of  this  the  Fabric  will  have  to  be  maintained,  the  secretarial 
stafi!,  the  librarians,  the  service,  and  the  teachers  in  the  school 
will  have  to  be  paid.  There  is  as  yet  no  paid  manager.  Sir  Ed- 
mund Cnrrie,  the  director,  to  whose  exertions  the  Palace  owes 
everything — absolutely  everything — lives  on  the  spot,  and  gives 
his  whole  time  and  thought  to  the  conduct  of  the  Palace. 

Let  us,  with  these  preliminary  words,  sketch  out  the  daily 
life  of  the  People's  Palace,  first  from  the  educational  point  of 
view,  and  next  from  its  recreative  side. 

The  boy's  school,  which  is  carried  on  during  the  day,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  do  something  for  the  boys  who  have  reached  the  fifth  or 
sixth  standard  in  the  board  schools — t,  e.,  who  have  a  good  rudi- 
mentary education  and  have  shown  intelligence,  and  whose  parents 
cannot  afford  to  apprentice  them  to  any  trade.  We  take  them  for 
years  on  their  leaving  school,  and  instruct  them  in  trades  and  in 
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the  principles  which  underlie  all  technical  teaching.  Thaa  they 
are  not  taught  anything  ornamental  or  superfluous.  There  are 
classes  in  carpentry,  design,  geometry,  drawing,  and  chemistry, 
but  none  in  such  superfluities  as  spelling  or  French.  They  come  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  they  are  to  stay  for  two  years, 
after  which  they  will  leave  the  school  to  enter  upon  their  trade, 
The  school  is  at  present  small  and  is  not  regarded  with  favor  by 
the  board  schoolmasters,  apparently  because,  if  it  is  successful,  it 
will  take  all  their  best  boys.  This  jealousy  will,  however,  die 
away  as  the  benefits  of  the  school  become  more  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  parents. 

The  technical  schools  are  carried  on  in  the  evening;  they 
may  be  attended  by  those  who  are  not  members  ;  in  fact,  some  of 
the  members  do  not  attend  any  of  the  classes.  They  comprise 
"  Practical  Trade  Classes.  *'  At  present  nine  trades  are  taught : 
'*  Technical  Classes/'  which  include  thirteen  branches  of  work  ; 
^'  Science  Classes,"  **  Art  and  Design  Classes,'*  "Musical  Classes," 
**  Classes  for  Women,"  including  all  sorts  of  dressmaking,  and 
"  General "  classes,  which  include  the  requirements  for  the  exam- 
inations of  the  Civil  Service,  shorthand,  French  and  German, 
book-keeping,  and  so  forth.  Only  those  engaged  in  the  particular 
trade  to  which  the  class  refers  can  join  the  practical  or  technical 
classes.     All  these  classes  are  full  to  overflowing. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  not  only  does  the  Palace  provide  for 
the  East  End  of  London  a  great  university  of  technical  educa- 
tion, but  that  it  is  already,  after  no  more  than  six  months,  greatly 
appreciated.  A  great  body  of  work  is  now  being  carried  on,  but 
nothing  compared  with  what  it  will  become  when  our  class  rooms 
are  all  built  and  are  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

The  position  of  the  Palace  is,  happily,  most  central  as  regards 
the  city  of  East  London,  for  which  it  was  built.  It  is  surrounded 
by  great  suburbs,  such  as  Bow,  Bromley,  Ford,  Hackney,  Dalston 
and  Bethnal  Green  ;  it  is  accessible  by  train,  tram  and  omnibus, 
and  it  stands  in  a  great  thoroughfare ;  no  more  convenient  site 
could  possibly  have  been  found. 

Let  us  turn  to  its  recreative  side.  There  are,  first  of  all,  the 
exhibitions.  Since  its  opening  the  Palace  has  held  a  Flower 
Show,  a  Chrysanthemum  Show,  an  Apprentice's  Exhibition,  and 
other  shows,  and  two  concerts  have  been  given  every  week.  The 
exhibitions  have  been  very  well  attended  ;  the  concerts,  for  which 
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an  admission  of  two  pence  is  charged^  are  always  crowded.  The 
music  given  is  not  of  the  ''music  hall''  character,  but  is  uni- 
formly good  ;  the  "  Messiah,"  for  instance,  which  was  lately  given 
— ^the  chorus  consisted  of  the  Palace  choir — ^attracted  an  audience 
which  packed  the  hall  completely .  On  Sunday  mornings,  from 
half  past  twelve  to  half  past  one,  an  organ  recital  of  sacred  music 
is  held,  and  the  hall  is  filled,  chiefly  with  men  who,  if  they  were 
not  there,  would  be  loafing  about  the  streets  or  in  the  public- 
house.  The  library  and  reading-room  are  open  every  day  from 
9  A.  M.  till  10  p.  M. ;  on  Sunday  the  library  is  open  from  2  p.  h* 
till  10  p.  H.  It  is  generally  filled  all  the  time  by  men  and  women 
who  appreciate  a  warm,  well  lit,  and  quiet  place.  As  yet  we 
have  no  lay  student  class.  They  come  and  read  for  amusement. 
Thus,  out  of  569  books  taken  out  in  four  days,  448  were  works  of 
fiction.  The  chief  favorite  is  Captain  Marryatt.  On  Sunday 
the  work  of  superintendence  and  giving  out  the  books  is  done  by 
volunteers,  chiefiy  students  at  the  various  London  colleges. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  voluntary  work  done  at  the 
Palace ;  thus,  the  exhibitions  have  been  chiefiy  managed  by  a 
generous  young  Irishman,  a  Kerry  landlord,  who  gives  to  the 
Palace  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time. 

The  members  have  started  clubs  of  every  kind.  These  aise,  of 
course,  managed  by  themselves.  Thus  there  is  a  Committee  of 
Management  for  the  billiard  room,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the 
tables  are  not  monopolized  and  that  betting  is  not  carried  on — bet- 
ting and  gambling  are  great  curses  among  o.ur  young  working  lads. 
There  are  committees  and  secretaries  for  the  Debating  Club,  the 
Chess  Club,  the  Cyclists,  the  Bamblers,  the  Harriers,  the  Cricket, 
and  I  know  not  what  else.  There  is  a  social  room  for  the  lady 
members,  where  they  can  sit  and  talk,  play  or  read.  There  is  a 
Palace  Journal,  which  records  the  doings  of  the  club,  prints  let- 
ters from  the  members,  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  their  voice  and 
organ.  The  Journal  has,  of  course,  a  competitive  column,  and 
the  competition  editor  has  no  eafty  task. 

Lastly,  an  experiment  was  made  at  the  New  Year  which 
proved  so  successful  that  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  repeated. 
For  many  years  the  public  dancing  rooms  have  fallen  into  such 
bad  odor  that  one  after  the  other  they  have  all  been  closed. 
There  is  now,  I  believe,  not  a  single  place  in  all  London  where  a 
respectable  girl — or,  indeed  one  who  cannot  claim  that  title — can 
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go  for  a  dance.  Under  the  evangelical  rule  of  fifty  years  ago, 
the  clergy  set  their  faces  dead  against  dancing.  Most  noncon- 
formists still  do  so.  The  magistrates  steadfastly  refuse  dancing 
licenses.  But  a  change  is  coming  over  our  views.  We  have  happily 
learned  to  distinguish.  Not  dancing,  but  the  abuse  of  dancing 
places,  is  the  vice ;  dancing  itself  is  the  most  innocent,  as  it  is  also 
the  most  delightful  of  all  amusements.  We  have  only  to  go  to  Ger- 
many to  understand  that.  Until  the  last  century,  which  was  a  time 
when  nearly  everything  was  brutal,  dancing  was  the  most  popular 
form  of  recreation.  We  have  therefore  taken  a  step  toward  the 
restoration  of  dancing  to  the  amusement  of  the  people.  There  have 
been  four  balls  held  at  the  Palace.  The  lady  members  were  invited 
to  bring  their  brothers  and  friends,  and  dancing  to  the  band  of 
the  Scots  Greys  was  carried  on  from  seven  to  eleven.  It  was  an 
experiment  attended  with  some  anxiety  ;  but  the  girls  themselves 
knew  that  future  dances  depended  on  the  success  of  these,  and 
that  there  were  outside  bigots  and  fanatics  ready  enough  to  cry 
out  upon  the  wickedness  of  the  trustees  in  allowing  the  dance  and 
the  dreadful  things  it  would  lead  to.  The  result  was  that  no 
court  ball  could  have  been  conducted  with  greater  decorum.  Court 
balls,  however,  are  said  to  be  dull  things ;  no  West  End  ball,  how- 
evei  spirited,  could  have  been  more  delightful  to  everybody  con- 
cerned. There  was  no  supper,  but  there  was  a  refreshment  room, 
where  things  could  be  procured  at  a  most  reasonable  rate.  And 
the  question  now  is  not  "  Shall  a  dance  be  held  ?  '*  but  **  When 
shall  we  have  another  ?  and  how  shall  the  lads  be  taught  to  dance 
better  ?  '*  because,  as  always  happens,  it  was  found  that  the 
young  men  were  far  behind  the  girls  in  dancing. 

I  have  to  add  that  no  intoxicants  are  permitted  to  be  sold  in 
the  Palace.  At  first,  some  of  the  trustees  were  against  this  rule, 
because  they  would  have  the  members  themselves  insist  upon  tem- 
perance. But  their  views  are  now  changed.  In  a  great  place  where 
thousands  of  young  people  congregate  every  evening  it  is  well 
that  no  temptation  should  be  thrown  in  their  way.  Outside,  there 
are  public  houses  in  plenty ;  within  the  Palace  one  can  take  any 
kind  of  meal,  but  strong  drink  one  cannot  have. 

There  is  growing  up  in  the  place  among  the  members  a  strong 
and  wholesome  corporate  life.  Friendships  are  made  which  will 
be  life  long  ;  the  lads  are  finding  out  each  other  as  young  men  do 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.    Already  they  like  better  to  bo  boxing 
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and  cudgel  playing  in  the  gymnasium,  or  running  with  the  har- 
riers^  than  walking  up  and  down  the  street  with  a  girl ;  already 
they  are  beginning  to  understand  that  social  life  which  they  have 
never  before  had  the  chance  of  enjoying.  The  clubs  are  doing 
this,  mainly ;  the  Journal  tries  to  help.  Already  the  People's 
Palace  Choir  is  singing  for  the  people  ;  soon  there  will  be  a  palace 
orchestra  playing  for  them.  We  look  for  the  development  of  ar- 
tistic genius  and  the  exhibition  of  East  End  painters.  Next 
winter  there  will  be,  I  hope,  many  dances.  INfew  clubs  and  asso- 
ciations are  continually  being  formed,  and  only  yesterday  I  heard 
that  some  of  them  were  asking  when  we  are  going  to  start  a  dra- 
matic school. 

Above  all  and  before  all,  it  is  endeavored  to  make  the  mem- 
bers understand  that  everything  that  is  done  in  and  for  the 
place  must  be  supported  and  carried  through  by  the  people  for 
the  people.  Their  own  choir  and  band  will  sing  and  play  at. their 
own  concerts ;  they  will  organize  their  own  dances  ;  they  will 
carry  on  their  own  clubs  ;  they  will  act  their  own  plays  ;  they  will 
send  forth  their  own  artists,  trained  within  the  palace  walls  in 
every  kind  of  art ;  they  will  send  out  skilled  workmen  ready  to 
support  the  good  old  name  of  the  good  old  country  against  all 
comers. 

Walteb  Besant. 
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Why  do  we  need  coast  defenses  f 

To  protect  our  wealthy  seaport  cities  from  bombardment  in 
times  of  war,  and  from  forced  money  contributions  levied  under 
threat  of  bombardment ;  to  protect  our  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments located  on  the  seaboard^  our  torpedo  stations 
and  navy  yards ;  to  provide  harbors  of  refuge  for  our  mer- 
chantmen, and  even  for  our  navy ;  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  establishing  himself  in  our  waters,  by  seizing  and  hold- 
ing conveniently  situated  harbors  as  bases  of  operations, 
supply,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  repair  stations;  to  insure 
to  ourselves  strategic  points  from  which  our  navy  can  act 
offensively ;  to  provide  a  defensive  line  behind  which,  in  a  pro- 
longed war,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  increase  our  navy  or  even  cre- 
ate a  new  one  ;  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  seizing  or  raiding  our 
commercial  centres  on  the  seaboard,  thereby  paralyzing  or  seri- 
ously interfering  with  our  transportation  system,  depressing  se- 
curities and  values,  and  causing  distress  and  suffering  to  a  large 
portion  of  our  population ;  and,  finally,  by  placing  ourselves  in  a 
proper  state  of  defense,  to  diminish  the  chances  of  war  and  insure 
ourselves  and  our  posterity  against  its  evils. 

Protection  of  property  is  perhaps  a  more  tangible  need  than 
any  of  the  others  mentioned.  In  the  cities  bordering  the  harbors 
of  Portland,  Me.,  Portsmouth,  Boston,  Newport,  New  Ix>ndon, 
New  Haven,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Wil- 
mington, Charleston,  Savannah,  St.  Augustine,  Mobile,  New  Or- 
leans, Galveston,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Or.  (moutli 
of  Columbia  River)  and  the  important  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes ; 
there  is  approximately  six  thousand  million  dollars  worth  of  de- 
structible property  ;  that  is,  property  which  might  be  destroyed 
by  the  fire  of  a  hostile  fleet. 

Should  such  a  fleet  occupy  New  York  Bay  and  bombard  the 
surrounding  cities,  it  would  endanger  and  might  destroy  by  de- 
molition, by  bursting  bombs  and  nitro-gelatine  shells,  and  by  the 
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fires  resulting  therefrom^  property  valued  at  one  thousand  five 
hundred  millions  in  New  York  Gity^  one  hundred  millions  in 
Jersey  City  and  six  hundred  millions  in  Brooklyn.  Nor  would 
the  effects  of  such  bombardment  be  limited  to  the  destruction  of 
property.  The  privations,  suffering  and  loss  of  life  to  which  the 
populace  would  be  subjected  would  be  appalling,  for  even  should  the 
enemy  grant  a  reasonable  time  for  the  removal  of  non-combatants, 
neither  threats,  nor  persuasion,  nor  even  force  could  secure  the 
safety  of  more  than  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  those 
great  cities. 

The  comparatively  slight  results  attained  in  the  way  of  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  in  the  many  bombardments  recorded 
in  history  form  no  criterion  for  the  future.  Such  bombardments 
have  generally  been  directed  against  the  defenses  rather  than  the 
city  itself.  The  guns  formerly  used  were  far  less  powerful  than 
modem  naval  ordinance,  and  nitro-gelatine,  dynamite,  or  some 
similar  high  explosive  would  now  be  used  for  bursting  charges  in 
place  of  powder.  The  bombardment  of  Alexandria  was  directed 
against  the  fortifications,  yet  the  city  suffered  severely  solely 
through  lack  of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  gunners  of  the  fieet. 
There  would  be  no  missing  such  a  mark  as  New  York  City. 

The  only  alternative  to  such  a  bombardment  would  be  the 
payment  of  a  ransom,  which,  in  the  case  of  New  York,  would 
probably  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  million  dollars. 

A  possible  result  of  the  presence  of  a  hostile  fieet  in  the  bay, 
and  one  rarely  contemplated,  is  the  cutting  off  the  food  supplies 
from  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn.  With  the  bay  and  the 
lower  Hudson  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  all  communications 
would  be  cut  with  the  exception  of  the  Harlem  and  New 
Haven  railroads,  and  even  these  would  be  within  easy  range. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  these  two  roads  would 
not  be  adequate  to  the  daily  demands  of  two  million  people,  and 
it  is  certain  that  great  distress,  if  not  actual  starvation,  would 
result  from  such  a  condition  of  affairs  if  long  continued.  During 
the  railroad  riots  of  1877,  and  at  various  times  during  snow 
blockades  in  the  West,  the  dependence  of  our  great  cities  on  the 
railroads  for  daily  food  supplies  has  been  made  manifest;  but  at 
no  time  have  we  felt  the  pressure  as  we  would  in  case  of  war. 

As  an  insurance  against  war,  the  value  of  strong  defenses  is 
evident.     There  is  no  surer  way  of  avoiding  war  than  by  such  a 
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thoroagh  preparation  as  leaves  no  weak  point  exposed  to  an  enemy's 
attack  and  no  temptation  to  his  cupidity. 

Are  we  properly  protected  by  our  present  fortificeUions  f 

Prior  to  I860,  we  had  one  of  the  best  systems  of  coast  defense 
in  the  world.  Oar  works  were  model  types  of  masonry  fortifica- 
tions. Emerging  from  the  great  struggle  of  1861-5  with  a  na- 
tional debt  of  nearly  three  thousand  million  dollars,  with  our 
merchant  marine  annihilated,  with  one  per  cent,  of  our  total 
population — the  very  flower  of  our  manhood — ^lef  t  dead  on  the 
battle-fields  of  the  South,  with  another  half  million  of  maimed  and 
battlcHScarred  veterans,  many  of  whom  became  pensioners  on  the 
government's  bounty,  with  factories  closed  and  business  stagnant, 
with  depreciated  securities  and  with  the  South  reduced  to  poverty 
and  forced  to  begin  life  anew  with  an  overturned  social  system  of 
a  century's  growth ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  navy  was  left  to 
decay  and  our  fortifications  to  crumble  away.  Filled  with  pride 
at  the  record  of  those  four  years,  we  felt  able  to  defy  the  world, 
and  every  energy  was  bent  towards  the  revival  of  our  languishing 
industries. 

The  period  since  1865  has,  however,  been  a  momentous  one  in 
the  development  of  military  art  and  science.  The  breech-loading 
system  of  heavy  ordnance  has  been  definitely  adopted  by  all  na- 
tions, and  guns  have  grown  in  strength  and  power  up  to  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ton  forged  steel  rifles  of  Krupp,  which,  with 
nearly  half  ton  powder  charges,  throw  a  full  ton  of  metal  to  dis- 
tances beyond  ten  miles  and  penetrate  two  and  a  half  feet  of  iron 
a  thousand  yards  away.  We  see  ships  encased  in  over  twenty 
inches  of  steel  and  armed  with  guns  weighing  one  hundred  tons 
and  over.  Improved  designs  of  hulls,  boilers  and  engines  have 
increased  the  speed  to  over  fifteen  knots*  per  hour;  and  the 
mechanical  development  of  the  various  types  of  movable  torpedoes 
has  led  to  the  construction  of  immense  fleets  of  fast  torpedo  boats. 

In  the  Shoeburyness  experiments  with  the  Woolwich  eighty- 
ton  muzzle  loading  gun,  firing  a  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
pound  projectile,  a  penetration  was  obtained  of  twenty-five  feet  in 
granite  and  thirty-two  feet  in  best  Portland  cement  concrete. 
The  ome  hundred  and  ten  ton  breech  loader  of  1884  has  nearly 
double  the  muzzle  energy  of  the  Woolwich  gjin,  and  recent  Eng- 

*  Ai  the  floal  trial  (ApiH  19, 1880)  of  the  BnsUsh  Mtedcmlaer  **Oriaiid(0," 
9eed  €<  18Ja  lowli'iltt!^  miki)  wis  aMiiiMd. 
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lisli  ships  are  being  armed  with  these  weapons.  Our  masonry 
forts  cannot  withstand  such  an  armament.  In  fact  the  granite 
splinters  scattered  by  each  penetrating  projectile  would  be  an 
additional  source  of  danger  to  our  cannoneers. 

The  navy  cannot  protect  us,  for  we  practically  have  no  navy. 
In  his  annual  report  for  1885,  Secretary  Whitney  says  :  "  At  the 
present  moment  it  must  be  conceded  that  we  hare  nothing  which 
deserves  to  be  called  a  navy.  It  is  questionable  whether  we  have 
a  single  naval  vessel  finished  and  afloat  at  the  present  time,  that 
could  be  trusted  to  encounter  the  ships  of  any  important  power — 
a  single  vessel  that  has  either  the  necessary  armor  for  protection, 
speed  for  escape,  or  weapons  for  defense. '^ 

Since  the  above  was  written,  several  new  cruisers  have  been 
added  to  our  navy,  but  judging  from  the  published  reports,  their 
efficiency  is  at  least  doubtful. 

Even  had  we  the  finest  navy  in  the  world  it  would  not  protect 
us,  as  the  points  of  attack  are  too  numerous  to  be  covered  by  one  or 
even  a  dozen  fleets.  This  was  well  illustrated  by  the  maneuvers  of 
the  British  fleet  during  the  past  summer.  The  naval  operations 
which  followed  the  Grand  Naval  Review  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee 
culminated  in  a  division  of  the  fleet  and  an  attack  on  the  British 
coast  by  the  weaker  fleet  under  Admiral  Freemantle.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  declaration  of  war,  Falmouth  was 
captured  and  the  shipping  destroyed.  All  attacks  by  torpedo 
boats  were  discovered  and  frustrated;  the  coast  defense  flotilla 
was  captured  or  destroyed  ;  the  Channel  squadron  under  Admiral 
Hewitt  was  successfully  evaded,  and  the  hostile  fleet  entered  the 
Thames,  destroying  the  shipping  and  shelling  the  London  docks. 
For  the  first  time  in  two  hundred  years  the  inhabitants  of  London 
heard  the  sound  of  hostile  cannon. 

These  maneuvers  created  a  great  sensation  in  Oreat  Britain. 
In  commenting  on  the  results  achieved  by  Admiral  Freemantle,  a 
prominent  English  authority  says  :  **  The  only  safeguard  appears 
to  be  a  better  system  of  coast  defense.  The  days  are  past  when 
''  Britannia  needs  no  bulwark!'' 

If  the  Imperial  navy  could  not  protect  the  coasts  of  the  British 
Isles,  how  would  it  be  with  our  five-thousand  mile  coast  line  ? 

Torpedoes  will  not  protect  us.  They  are  only  auxiliarieB  to 
the  forte  and  can  be  removed  and  destroyed  with  comparative  ease 
unleas  protected  by  the  fire  of  stnmg  land  batteries^     M<»6ov«r, 
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our  visible  supply  is  limited  to  a  few  incomplete  mines  in  store  at 
four  of  our  chief  ports. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  our  condition  to-day.  Our  wealthy  seacoast 
cities  lie  at  the  mercy  of  any  hostile  fleet. 

What  is  the  probable  strength  of  the  attack  we  may  expect  in 
oise  of  war  f 

Of  modem  armored  ships  available  for  foreign  service,  Eng- 
land has  about  thirty-eight,  France  twenty-eight,  Germany 
twenty-three,  Bussia  ten,  Italy  eight,  Turkey  six,  Austria  nine, 
Holland  eight,  Denmark  four,  Spain  five,  Brazil  five,  Japan  two, 
China  two  and  Chili  three.  The  list  of  unarmored  ships  far  ex- 
ceeds the  above  and  includes  many  powerful  cruisers. 

The  imagination  can  hardly  conceive  the  power  of  these  big 
guns.  The  flight  of  the  rifle  ball  is  a  favorite  simile  for  swiftness, 
yet  the  initial  velocity  of  the  Springfield  rifle  is  only  about  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  per  second,  while  the 
one  hundred  and  ten  ton  gun  with  its  nine  hundred  pound  powder 
charge,  throws  nearly  a  ton  of  metal  with  a  velocity  of  two  thou- 
sand and  twenty  feet  per  second,  half  as  fast  again  as  the  bullet. 

There  are  fifteen  ships  afloat  carrying  guns  having  a  range  of 
ten  miles  or  upwards,  of  which  England  has  three,  France  six, 
Italy  one,  Germany  three,  and  China  two.  There  are  twenty-nine 
ships  building  or  fitting  out  that  will  also  carry  such  armaments, 
of  which  England  has  nine,  France  twelve,  Italy  four,  Russia  three, 
and  Denmark  one.  There  are  twenty-four  ships  afloat  carrying 
guns  ranging  from  nine  to  ten  miles,  of  which  England  has  one, 
France  eight,  Italy  two,  Germany  twelve,  and  Brazil  one.  Of 
ships  protected  by  armor  having  a  thickness  of  twenty  or  more 
inches,  England  has  one,  France  three,  and  Italy  four.  Of  ships 
protected  by  armor  having  a  maximum  thickness  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  inches,  England  has  twelve,  France  fourteen,  Italy  five, 
Bussia  four,  Germany  four,  and  Spain  one.  (These  figures  in- 
clude ships  now  building. )  The  heaviest  armor  consists  of  twenty- 
four  inches  of  wrought  iron  on  the  English  ship  '^  Inflexible,''  nine- 
teen and  five-eighths  inches  of  compound  armor  (iron  and  steel) 
on  the  French  ships  "  Terrible,''  "  Requin  "  and  "  Indomptable," 
and  21.67  inches  of  steel  on  the  Italian  ships  ^^Duilio"  and 
"  Dandolo."  The  Italian  ships  "  Re  XJmberto  "  and  "  Silicia," 
now  building,  will  be  armored  with  twenty-nine  and  one-half  inches 
of  steel. 
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In  case  of  war  we  may  expect  attacks  from  fleets  of  such  ves- 
sels with  their  attendant  nnarmored  cruisers^  transports  and  tor- 
pedo boats. 

Can  a  secure  defense  be  made  against  such  a  powerful  attack  f 

In  the  gun-armor  contests  of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the 
gun-makers  have  kept  pace  with  the  plate-makers,  and  there  is 
not  a  single  armored  ship  now  afloat  that  cannot  be  pierced  by 
the  projectiles  of  modem  ordnance.  If  our  harbors  are  supplied 
with  such  ordnance,  properly  mounted  behind  secure  cover,  and 
equipped  with  modern  appliances  for  maneuvering  guns  and 
handling  ammunition  ;  if  the  channels  be  well  studded  with  au- 
tomatic electric  torpedoes ;  and  the  naval  contingent  of  torpedo 
boats,  gun  boats,  floating  batteries,  monitors  and  war  ships  be 
provided,  we  have  a  secure  defense. 

WhcU  will  be  the  cost  of  defense  f 

For  all  important  coast  and  lake*  harbors  the  Fortiflcation 
Board  have  estimated  the  cost  of  a  complete  system  of  defenses, 
including  armored  turrets  and  casements,  barbette  and  mortar 
batteries,  rifled  guns,  torpedoes,  torpedo  boats  and  floating  bat- 
teries, at  $126,377,800,t  distributed  as  follows: 


New  York 128,948,500 

BttoFrandsoo 87,868.150 

Bortoo 10,910,250 

The  Lake  ports 4.186.800 

Hamirtoo  JEloads 7,492.000 

New  Orl<«DS. 1 1,710.500 

Philadelphia 8,888,260 

Wiisfaiiigtoo 1.828.500 

Baltimore 2J84,000 

Portland,  Jfe 6,805.500 

NarraganaefitBar 4.258  Ono 

KfBf  Weet 8,406.500 

Charleston. 2,244.500 

IfobOe 2,788,000 

New  London 2,820,500 


Savannah 12,248,000 

Galveston 950.600 

Portland,  Oregon 2.919,000 

Pensacola 948,000 

Wllmiogton,  N.  C 1,942.000 


Ban  Diego. 
Portsmouth.  N.  H. . 
Comberlaoa  Booud. 

Kennebec  River 

New  Bedford 

Penobscot  River. . . 
New  Haven , 


604,000 
965,850 
686.000 
298,000 
622,000 
298.000 
472,000 


Total $126,877,800 


Is  the  probability  of  our  becoming  involved  in  a  foreign  war 
sufficiently  great  to  warrant  precautionary  measures  involving 
such  immense  outlays  f 

It  is  claimed  that  our  geographical  isolation  and  our  non-aggres- 
sive foreign  policy,  so  remove  us  from  the  vortex  of  European 

•  Many  of  these  are  fo  sltoated  ReographicaUy  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  pro- 
tect them  from  bombardment  by  land  fortifications.  At  none  would  sacfa  elabo- 
rate works  be  constructed  as  are  requirnl  on  the  coast. 

f  Li  1886,  the  Board  of  Engineers  estimated  sixteen  and  a  half  millions  as  the 
total  cost  of  defending  our  entire  coast  from  Moant  Desert  Island  to  the  Louisiana 
frontier;  now  twenty-four  millions  are  required  for  New  York  Harbor  alone. 
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politics  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  '^  just^  equitable  and  upright 
goyemment,  such  as  ours/' should  not  pursue  indefinitely  the  paths 
of  peace.  Such  ideas  are  fallacious.  Wars  frequently  result 
from  trivial  causes.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  the 
aggressors.  Grasping  rulers  or  ambitious  ministers  may  place  us 
on  the  defensive,  and  strive  as  we  may  to  avoid  war,  the  insult 
may  be  too  great  to  be  condoned  or  the  challenge  too  offensive  to 
be  declined. 

Our  geographical  isolation  is  no  longer  a  practical  reality.  The 
locomotive,  the  screw-propeller  and  the  submarine  cable  have 
annihilated  space  and  time.  Liverpool  is  now  but  six  days  from 
New  York,  and  in  war  we  measure  distances  by  time,  not  miles. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  war,  but  war 
can  rarely  be  foretold.  Our  population  comprises  some  millions  of 
foreigners  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  character  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  such.  These  we 
are  bound  to  protect  in  their  acquired  citizenship.  When  Martin 
Eoszta,  the  Hungarian  patriot  and  naturalized  American,  was  seized 
and  conveyed  on  board  an  Austrian  man-of-war  in  the  harbor  of 
Smyrna,  Captain  Ingraham  cleared  his  ship  for  action  and 
demanded  and  secured  Koszta's  release  at  the  muzzles  of  his  guns. 
His  action  is  significant  of  our  policy  in  this  respect.  Complica- 
tions have  frequently  arusen  concerning  our  German  citizens,  and 
the  ever  turbulent  Fenian  element  in  our  midst  has  in  the  past, 
and,  doubtless,  will  in  the  future,  strain  our  relations  with  Eng- 
land to  near,  and  perhaps  beyond,  the  "limit  of  elasticity.*' 
Who  can  foretell  the  ultimate  result  should  some  disciple  of 
O'Donovan  Eossa  rrpeat  Boyton-'s  feat  in  New  York  harbor  with 
a  loaded  torpedo  ? 

The  problem  of  the  Canadian  fisheries  is  still  unsolved.  The 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine in  these  days  of  colonial  thefts,  the  conservation  of  our  vast 
moneyed  interests  in  Mexico,  the  determination  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary,  in  fact  a  thousand  unforeseen  incidents  may  at  any  mo- 
ment involve  us  in  diplomatic  controversies  which  can  only  be 
settled  by  the  sword.  The  progress  of  civilization  may  have  short- 
ened the  duration  but  it  has  not  diminished  the  frequency  of  wars. 
The  day  **  when  swords  staL  be  beaten  into  plowshares  and  spears 
into  pruning  hooks''  may  be  coming,  but  its  shadow  is  not  yet 
visible. 
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Judge  Hoar  said  two  years  ago,  in  the  Senate  Chamber :  ''  Oar 
condition  is  well  known  to  foreign  nations.  The  absolutely 
defenseless  condition  of  all  our  coast  is  well  known  abroad.  The 
late  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  France  said  to  one  of  our  own 
statesmen,  not  long  since,  '  How  about  your  defenses  ?  In  the 
intelligence  department  of  our  War  OfiBce/  said  he,  '  we  have  a 
drawing  of  every  military  work  of  consequence  on  the  whole 
American  coast  line,  with  comments  on  their  strength. 
There  is  not  a  first-class  fortification  among  them  all. 
Do  you  know  how  long  it  takes  to  build  a  first-class  modem 
gun  f  said  the  French  Minister.  The  American  replied  that 
he  did  not.  Lacour  said  :  ^  It  takes  a  whole  year.  Your  cities 
would  be  shelled  and  sacked  and'  laid  under  tribute  while  you  are 
creating  a  navy ;  and  how  could  you  rebuild  your  fortifications 
with  one  thousand-pound  sheUs  falling  about  the  ears  of  your 
workingmen  ?  Be  sure  ^ — ^now  mark  this — ^  Be  sure  that  the  de- 
fenseless condition  of  your  country  is  thoroughly  well  known  and 
commented  upon  by  every  power  in  Europe  that  would  gladly  see 
you  humbled,  for,  as  I  said,  your  prosperity  is  a  dangerous 
menuce  to  all  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  except  France.'  '^ 

Will  the  nations  that  would  gladly  see  us  humbled  be  uninfiu- 
enced  by  the  sight  of  our  unprotected  coast,  dotted  with  wealthy 
seaports  ?  Can  we  expect  that  they  will  hesitate  about  taking 
part  themselves  in  the  humbling  process,  when  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity is  presented  ? 

Shall  liberal  appropriations  be  made  for  our  coast  defenses  f 

As  our  present  forts  and  guns  are  of  obsolete  types,  and  as  no 
nation  has  yet  felt  able  to  dispense  with  coast  defenses,  the  urgent 
necessity  for  such  liberality  is  evident.  Congress  has  failed  to 
make  any  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  fortifications  since 
1875,  and  the  annual  appropriations  '^for  preservation  and  re- 
pairs '*  have  not  sufBced  to  preserve  our  unfinished  works.  The 
ordnance  department  has  been  similarly  restricted,  the  bulk  of 
the  appropriations  being  for  experimental  purposes,  and  even 
then  grudgingly  appropriated. 

The  reports  of  the  Getty  Board,  the  Logan,  Hawley  and  Ban- 
dall  committees,  the  Gun  Foundry  and  Fortification  boards,  con- 
tain a  mass  of  valuable  information  which  should  have  convinced 
Congress  of  the  necessity  of  action.  While  the  reports  of  the 
Congressional  committees  have  not   always  contained  specific 
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recommendations^  the  Gun  Foundry  and  Fortification  boards 
presented  well-matured  plans  for  the  gradual  amelioration 
of  our  present  deplorable  condition.  These  are^  in  brief  : 
the  establishment  of  a  gun  factory  for  the  navy  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  ;  another  for  the  ai'my  at  the 
Watervliet  Arsenal,  Troy,  New  York  ;  an  appropriation  of 
one  million  dollars  for  each,  and  a  further  appropriation  of 
fifteen  million  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  forged  and  tempered 
steel  parts  for  the  fabrication  of  guns.  The  Fortification  Board, 
after  setting  forth  in  detail  the  cost  of  the  defenses  at  each  of 
the  twenty-seven  ports  considered,  recommended  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  following  sums  :  Eight  million  dollars  for  the  purchaae 
of  gun  metal  from  private  manufacturers  ;  one  million  dollars  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Watervliet  gun  factory,  and  twelve  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  beginning  the  defenses  at  the 
more  important  ports. 

The  bill  recently  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Coast  Defenses  (Senator  Dolph)  is  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Fortification  Board.  It  appropriates 
$126,000,000  to  be  made  available  in  ten  annual  installments  of 
$12,600,000  each.  Let  us  see  if  there  is  any  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  become  a  law. 

Granting  the  necessity  of  any  expenditure  at  all,  the  proposed 
outlay  is  not  disproportionate  either  to  the  value  of  the  property 
to  be  protected  or  to  our  resources.  Twelve  millions  a  year  is  only 
two-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property  now  ex- 
posed, and  a  nation  of  sixty  million  people,  with  an  annual  income 
of  $371,000,000  and  a  treasury  surplus  of  $175,000,000  can  surely 
afford  to  pay  ten  or  twelve  millions  annually  for  twelve  years  for 
such  a  necessary  purpose. 

The  common  arguments  against  this  and  similar  bills  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows :  (1)  Political  expediency.  (2) 
We  shall  have  no  more  foreign  wars ;  no  nation  dare  attack  us. 
(3)  Guns  and  forts  can  be  improvised  when  war  becomes  immi- 
nent or  is  actually  upon  us.  (4)  There  is  no  necessity  for  imme- 
diate action.  We  can  wait  the  further  development  of  guns  and 
armor,  and  ultimately  profit  by  the  costly  experiments  of  foreign 
powers. 

Of  those  who  would  disregard  the  constitutional  mandate  '*  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense,''  who  would  sacrifice  our  gen- 
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eral  welfare  to  the  advancement  of  local  interests,  I  have  nothing 
to  say.    They  are  politicians — not  statesmen. 

That  we  shall  have  no  more  foreign  wars  is  the  dream  of  a  vision- 
ary or  the  boast  of  American  pride.  We  cannot  expect  exemption 
from  natural  laws.     Our  present  condition  invites  attack. 

It  takes  years  to  construct  modem  forts  and  guns,  they  can- 
not be  improvised.  The  Fortification  Board  estimated  that 
should  their  plan  of  most  liberal  appropriations  be  adopted  by 
Congress,  it  would  take  twelve  years  to  complete  our  defenses. 
Under  pressure  this  period  might  be  considerably  reduced,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  efficiency  and  economy,  but  not  to  anything  like  the 
brief  time  we  would  probably  have  available  before  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  The  very  fact  that  we  are  so  totally 
unprepared  would  tend  to  precipitate  the  declaration  of  war, 
should  such  a  misfortune  become  imminent.  It  takes  one  year 
to  build  a  modem  large-calibred  gun  in  a  well  organized  factory. 
The  Gun  Foundry  Board  estimated  that  it  will  require  three  years 
to  complete  the  tools,  constmct  the  shops,  and  establish  the  plant 
for  the  Watervliet  factory,  after  the  appropriation  shall  be  made 
available.  It  would  be  at  least  two  years  more  before  a  16-inch 
rifle  cauld  be  completed. 

The  fourth  argument  is  the  most  specious,  and  therefore  the 
most  dangerous.  For  fifteen  years  the  conservative  English  clung 
to  their  muzzle-loading  wrought-iron  rifies  ;  to-day  the  Woolwich 
"  infant "  and  the  famous  eighty-ton  gun  are  but  types  of  a  past 
era  in  the  art  of  gun  making.  All  prejudice  has  finally  been  swept 
aside,  and  now  England  is  producing  all-steel  guns  as  Kmpp  did 
forty  years  ago.  As  heavy  ordnance  has  increased  in  weight  and 
power,  we  have  seen  the  most  powerful  warships  reduced  to  second 
and  third  rates,  so  far  as  their  defensive  armor  is  concerned,  and 
impregnable  armored  forts  of  one  period  have  become  easily  pene- 
trable in  the  next  decade.  The  ever- varying  contest  between  big 
guns  and  defensive  armor  has  attracted  the  attention  and  aroused 
the  interest  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  plate  tests  at  Shoe- 
buryness,  Spezzia,  Buckau,  Bucharest  and  elsewhere  have  repeat- 
edly reversed  popular  opinion  and  upset  the  best  conceived  theo- 
ries. Naturally  one  asks  when  will  this  contest  cease  ?  Is  there 
no  final  result  to  be  attained,  no  limit  that  cannot  be  passed  ? 

Man's  ingenuity  is  boundless  and  it  is  probable  that  the  future 
will  see  armor  of  greater  resistance  and  guns  of  greater  power  than 
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we  now  have.  The  weight  of  naval  armor  is,  however,  limited  by 
the  ship's  flotation,  while  for  land  batteries,  with  the  ezoeption  of 
revolving  turrets,  weight  is  a  minor  consideration.  Heavy  steel 
guns  are  very  expensive,  costing  approximately  one  thousand 
dollars  per  ton,  and  those  of  the  largest  calibre  will  be 
very  limited  in  numbers.  The  preponderance  of  fire  on  the 
side  of  the  defense  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  medium-calibred  rifles.  The  '^  building  up''  or  assem- 
bling the  parts  of  a  modem  gun  is  an  operation  requiring 
great  nicety  of  detail  and  mechanical  skill  only  to  be  attained 
by  familiarity  with  the  work.  Such  skill  is  to  be  acquired 
in  the  construction  of  small  and  medium  calibred  guns,  of 
which  large  numbers  are  needed.  For  the  defense  of  the  twenty- 
seven  ports  previously  enumerated,  we  require  forty-eight  sixteen- 
inch,  twelve  fourteen-inch,  two  hundred  and  three  twelve-inch, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  ten-inch,  one  hundred  and  two  eight- 
inch,  and  four  six-inch  rifles,  and  seven  hundred  twelve-inch,  and 
twenty-four  ten-inch  mortars.  After  the  completion  of  the  gun 
factory,  it  will  take  at  least  eight  years,  with  liberal  appropria- 
tions, to  fabricate  these  guns  and  mortars.  As,  at  the  best,  four 
years  must  elapse  before  we  can  produce  any  guns  at  all,  it 
would  seem  wise  to  take  the  initial  step  without  further  delay. 

Concerning  our  forts,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  remarks,  in  his 
annual  report  for  1887  :  "  Prom  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
exists  among  certain  non -military  experts  as  to  the  character  of 
armor  to  be  used  in  land  defenses,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
whole  subject  of  seacoast  defense  is  in  an  unsettled  and  tentative 
condition,  and  that  the  policy  of  inaction  now  existing  should  still 
continue.  But  the  facts  will  not  warrant  this  conclusion,  as 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  armament  recommended  for  our  sea- 
coasts  is  not  to  be  mounted  behind  iron  protections,  but  in  rear  of 
earthen  covers  surmounting  and  shielding  the  masonry  magazines, 
bomb-proofs  and  store  rooms.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
rifled  mortars,  which  must  hereafter  play  an  important  part  in 
the  defense  of  our  channels  and  fairways,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  erection  of  the  batteries  required  for  them  should  be  de- 
layed a  single  month.  Neither  is  armor  required  for  guns 
mounted  on  lifts  or  disappearing  carriages ;  in  a  word,  proper 
sums  may  judiciously  be  expended  and  much  progress  toward 
placing  our  coasts  in  a  defensive  condition  may  be  made.  indeMi 
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must  be  made,  beJk>re  the  question  of  armor  demands  considera- 
tion/' 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  in  view  of  our  present  financial 
condition,  it  seems  impossible  that  Congress  should  still  neglect 
to  make  provision  for  our  defenseless  coasts. 

EUQEKS  GBIEFIK. 


LOOSE  DENUNCIATION  OF  CORPORATIONS. 


In  an  article  on  "  Dangeroas  Trusts/'  in  the  May  number  of 
this  magazine,  the  writer,  Mr.  W.  M.  Rapsher,  seems  to  me  to 
furnish  a  rather  apt  illustration  of  the  prevailing  tendency  in 
public  discussion,  particularly  in  the  discussion  of  questions  bear- 
ing upon  corporations, — to  what  I  shall  call  lack  of  reserve.  That 
is  to  say,  in  dealing  with  the  crimes  and  oppressions  of  corpora- 
tions, our  writers  and  orators,  whose  shining  blades  so  glitter  in  the 
forefront  of  battle,  too  often  make  the  mistake  of  exhausting  the 
resources  of  the  mother  tongue  on  the  skirmish  line. 

Some  part  of  the  vocabulary  should  be  held  in  reserve.  There 
are  other  crimes. 

As  a  rule,  superlatives  should  be  used  with  economy.  The 
temptation  to  fire  them  by  volleys  at  the  offender  immediately  at 
bar  is  very  great,  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  save  some  of  them 
for  the  possibly  greater  criminal  who  may  come  next  ?  That  was 
an  apt  answer  made  by  the  Connecticut  person  to  the  angry  man 
who  denounced  him  as  '^the  meanest  man  in  the  world  :*'  '^I 
guess,''  said  he,  inquiringly, "  you  don't  know  my  brother  Jim  ?" 
The  story  is  familiar  of  the  man  whose  profanity  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions was  so  exhaustive  that  when  the  tail-board  of  his  cart 
came  out,  and  his  potatoes  all  rolled  down  hill,  he  was  unequal  to 
the  emergency,  and  had  to  hold  his  peace  from  sheer  inability  to 
do  the  subject  justice. 

In  addition  to  this  lack  of  reserve  on  the  part  of  our  writers 
and  orators,  there  is  a  tendency  to  sweeping  generalizations  from 
isolated  instances,  smd  hasty  judgments  upon  insufiBcient  evidence, 
that  seem  to  me  not  less  objectionable.  I  have  frequently 
observed  that  the  two  tendencies  go  naturally  together :  the  less 
accurate  their  information  is,  the  more  broadly  they  generalize 
and  the  more  freely  they  indulge  in  superlatives.  Copiousness  of 
language  is  made  to  compensate  for  dearth  of  facts.  Mr.  Bapsher, 
for  instance,  warming  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ''great 
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combinations  here  in  our  midst ^^  which  '^continue  to  rule  and 
rob  us,*'  proceeds  to  say : 

*^  Let  OS  jmt  for  a  moment  look  at  things  as  they  really  are.  FraoHcallT,  all 
the  great  necessities  of  life  in  this  conntry,  excepting  only  the  air— and  that  would 
he  mon(qK>IiflBd  if  it  had  solidity  like  the  earth— are  now  controlled  by  soulless  and 
meroBDaiy  combinations.  Are  tbeM  things  inevitable  f  Are  they  the  letritimate 
products  of  our  driliBation  t  If  they  are.  we  bad  better  begin  anew.  Bat  th^ 
are  not  the  outgrowth  of  progress.  They  are  rather  fungous  growths— horrible  ex- 
creseences.  They  are  the  fruits  of  bad  togislatiQn,  and  bad  judicial  construction 
of  already  bad  laws.  Laws  enacted  by  professional  politicians  have  erected  monop- 
oUea  that  have  already  absorbed  more  than  one-half  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
and  like  vampires  are  sucking  the  lifeblood  of  the  people." 

Bat  does  Mr.  Bapsher'^ook  at  things  as  they  really  are  ?'' 
Are  ''all  the  great  necessities  of  life  controlled  by  soulless  and 
mercenary  combinations  ?  *'  What !  All  ?  And  are  these  com- 
binations "fungous  growths — horrible  excrescences  ?*'  Why 
fungous^  and  if  .fungous  why  dangerous  ?  Are  they  "  the  fruits 
of  bad  legislation  and  bad  judicial  construction  of  already  bad 
laws  ?^'  Is  this  the  language  of  exactness  or  of  exaggeration  ? 
Our  legislative  systems  may  be  imperfect — most  human  institu- 
tions are — and  the  same  is  true,  though  perhaps  in  less  degree,  of 
our  judicial  system;  but  if  we  ''look  at  things  as  they  really 
are/'  shall  we  find  them  both  so  very  "  bad  ?  '*  I  suppose  the 
actual  potential  force  in  our  law-making  resides  in  the  few 
le>rislators  of  experience  who,  being  elected  and  re-elected  to 
legislatures  and  Congress,  render  continuous  public  service. 
And  these,  I  presume,  are  the  "  professional  politicians "  re- 
ferred to,  who  erect  monopolies  that  *'like  vampires  are  sucking 
the  lifeblood  of  the  people. '^  Is  it  then  desirable  that  the 
function  of  legislation  be  intrusted  to  men  without  experience  ? 

I  make  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Rapsher  is  entirely  sincere  in  his 
belief  that  "professional  politicians''  are  corrupt,  that  they 
make  bad  laws,  and  erect  monopolies  to  suck  the  lifeblood  of  the 
people,  and  that  they  are  helped  in  their  work  by  bad  judges. 
And  very  likely  he  thinks  that  if  these  things  are  "  inevitable  " 
and  "  the  legitimate  product  of  our  civilization "  "  we  had  bet- 
ter begin  anew."  But  this  is  so  hard  a  saying  that  I  would  rather 
not  accept  it  as  his  mature  judgment  until  he  reads  it  over  slowly 
and  reflects  upon  it. 

The  late  Dr.  Horace  Bushneil  once  said  of  an  acquaintance 
who  had  the  gift  of  fluency  :  "  He  is  a  little  talkative  but  per- 
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f ectly  honest ;  he  believes  what  he  says  because  he  hasn't  caught 
up  with  it.'' 

Any  article  treating  the  subject  of  corporations  in  the  large, 
free  way  of  Mr.  Rapsher  would  be  incomplete  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  Pacific  railroads^  which  haye  done  such  service  as 
awful  examples  for  the  past  twenty  years.  The  article  under  con- 
sideration is  not  without  it.  And  it  hardly  need  be  said  that  the 
Pacific  roads  are  mentioned  as  ^'gigantic  monopolies"  and 
'*  dangerous  excrescences/'  while  their  managers  figure  as  ^'  colos- 
sal conspirators."  These  and  synonymous  terms  are  the  com- 
mon currency  of  Pacific  Bailroad  discussion.  The  public  has 
become  so  accustomed  to  it  that  the  language  of  moderation  in 
treating  the  subject  would  be  received  with  surprise.  Indeed, 
the  gentlemen  who  own  and  manage  the  Pacific  railroads — if  I 
may  call  them  gentlemen  without  being  jeered  at  and  hissed 
down — are  so  used  to  the  buffetings  of  declamatory  orators,  and 
the  lurid  rhetoric  of  impassioned  writers,  that  anything  like 
calmness  or  moderation  in  current  public  discourse  concerning 
themselves  would  doubtless  impress  them  as  somehow  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  natural  order. 

Now,  I  make  no  complaint  against  universal  human  nature. 
So  long  as  high  words  call  a  crowd  on  a  street  comer,  so  long 
win  the  language  of  denunciation  and  vituperation  when  ad- 
dressed to  questions  of  public  interest  catch  and  hold  audiences. 
The  great  majority  of  mankind  delight  in  noise— in  bugle  and 
drum,  and  hot  talk  and  hurrah — ^without  caring  very  much  what 
it  is  all  about  so  long  as  they  feel  the  thrill  of  it.  While  this 
lasts — and  I  suppose  it  will  survive  for  several  generations  at 
least — ^there  will  always  be  plenty  of  orators  and  writers  ^'making 
it  warm "  for  their  fellow-men ;  some  saving  the  country,  and 
some  selling  soap.  I  find  no  fault  with  these  either.  It  is  their 
calling.  They  are  probably  not  bad  men  at  heart.  It  would  no 
doubt  surprise  them  to  find  that  any  one  of  the  men  whom  they 
are  foaming  at  the  mouth  about,  objected  to  being  denounced  as 
a  corrupter  of  public  morals,  a  conspirator,  swindler  and  robber. 

I  was  reading  not  long  ago  in  a  Chicago  newspaper  a  report  of 
a  lecture  in  that  city  by  Professor  Swing,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
he  "  incidentally  paid  his  respects  to  Congress"  in  this  wise:  ''We 
have  a  singular  phenomenon  in  this  country  now,  and  it  is  a  phe- 
nomenon because  it  is  so  aingalar.    We  have  a  govemnient  owning 
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a  great  lailroad,  2,000  miles  long,  and  it  hasn't  the  moral  courage 
to  take  hold  of  its  property/'  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
thrills  audiences,  and  it  is  Professor  Swing's  business  to  thrill. 
He  must  not  permit  truth  to  trip  his  periods,  or  facts  to  dam  his 
fluency.  The  main  thing  is  to  please  the  audience.  The  report 
continues :  **  The  congregation  was  visibly  pleased  with  this  hit, 
and  just  as  visibly  wanted  more  of  it."  Whoever  had  interrupted 
this  mutual  ecstasy  with  the  statement  that  there  was  really  no 
**  phenomenon "  about  it,  because  the  government  does  not  own 
the  great  railroad  and  could  not  take  hold  of  the  property  though 
it  had  all  the  ^'  moral  courage  "  of  Don  Quixote  himself,  would  have 
stood  a  good  chance  for  the  thwacking  which  the  Knight  of  the 
Woful  Figure  sometimes  administered  to  the  disbelievers  in  *^  en- 
chantment.'' And  would  have  deserved  it  too.  Why  disenchant 
orator  and  audience  so  delightfully  enchanted  with  each  other  ? 

The  orator  proceeded:  '^  That  property  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  never  spent  a  cent  for  it,  and  they  ask  us  to  wait  a  hun- 
dred years  for  the  return  of  what  we  own.  Think  of  it  I  a  thief 
deliberately  asks  100  years'  time  in  which  to  return  stolen  goods." 

The  reporter  whose  annotations  describe  in  a  graphic  manner 
the  thrill  of  the  audience  and  its  reaction  on  the  orator,  at  this 
point  says :  *^  The  audience,  which  had  long  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  orator,  was  at  first  inclined  to  applaud," — applaud 
what  ?  the  original  theft,  or  the  request  for  100  years'  time  to  re- 
turn the  proceeds  ? — '^but  it  halted  quickly  and  there  was  a  sensa- 
tion of  silence,  to  which  the  Professor  added  much  when  he  con- 
tinned:  '  But  I  am  most  surprised  to  see  men  in  Congress  stand 
up  and  argue  for  days  that  these  thieves  be  given  the  time  they 
demand.  The  abuse  of  public  money  is  not  an  error,  but  a  crime.' " 

The  orator  is  right  in  bis  conclusion.  **  The  abuse  of  pub- 
lic money  is  not  an  error,  but  a  crime."  It  is  not  especially  new  or 
startling*  but  it  is  a  sententious  saying  and  lends  a  graceful  turn 
to  the  period.  None  of  the  .assertions  with  which  the  orator  leads 
up  to  it  are  true,  but  that  is  not  a  ^*  singular  phenomenon "  or 
**  a  phenomenon  because  it  is  so  singular."  His  method  is  the  com* 
mon  practice  of  orators  and  writers  who  know  what  their  audi- 
ences and  readers  want  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  and  who 
aim  to  please.    There  is  nothing  phenomenal  about  it. 

-And  ii  Professor  Swing  should  ever  catch  up  with  what  he  has 
beetn  sqring,  onr  be  pressed  for  an  answer  as  to  whether  he  aotnaUy 
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believed  that  the  goyemment  owned  this  two  thousand  miles  of 
railroad^  or  that  it  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  take  hold  of  its 
property^  or  that  the  property  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  never 
spent  a  cent  for  it,  or  that  thieves  were  asking  for  one  hundred 
yearns  time  in  which  to  return  the  stolen  goods^  or  that  men  in 
Congress  were  standing  up  and  arguing  for  thieves,  he  would 
probably  admit  that  he  was  only  following  a  prevailing  custom, 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  made  no  inquiries  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  charges  to  which  he  gave  such  fluent  and  eloquent  vent^ 
and  knew  practically  nothing  about  the  subject.  But  he  could 
hardly  have  spoken  more  unreservedly  concerning  Pontius  Pilate. 

So  Mr.  Bapsher,  convinced  by  the  diligent  reading  of  news- 
papers that  the  projectors  of  the  Pacific  roads  were  thieves,  that 
Congress  was  corrupted  by  a  railway  ring,  that  the  recent  investi- 
gation had  exposed  a  vast  system  of  robberies,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  were  under  the  heel  of  these  great 
monopolies,  moralizes  thereon  with  breezy  freedom.  These  roads^ 
he  says,  *' were  built  by  private  parties  with  money  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  government  bonds  and  lands.  The  men  who  obtained 
control  of  this  work  not  only  paid  to  themselves  extravagant  prices 
for  doing  it,  but  they  robbed  the  treasury  of  thirty-three  millions  of 
dollars  over  and  above  their  own  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  roads.'' 
This  is  concise,  but  inaccurate.     It  conveys  a  wrong  impression. 

A  more  exact  statement  would  be  that  the  government /find- 
ing that  it  was  paying  between  $7,000,000  and  $8,000,000  for 
transportation  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean^ 
offered  to  lend  its  six  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $60,000^- 
000,  the  annual  interest  on  which  would  be  $3,600,000,  to  private 
parties  who  would  build  a  railroad  to  do  the  business,  stipulating 
that  one-half  the  transportation  charges  should  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  five  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
road  should  go  towards  extinguishing  the  principal,  and  that  the 
loan  should  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  that  payment 
of  interest  on  the  bonds  except  as  above  specified  was  by  the  ternoLS 
of  the  charter  postponed  till  the  maturity  of  the  debt,  not  as  a  favor 
to  the  companies^  but  because  the  government*  was  certain  to  save 
the  interest  charges  in  its  own  transportation  accounts — ^the  cor- 
rectness of  this  forecast  being  subsequently  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  actual  saving  in  this  particular  to  January  1,  1886,  was  over 
$139^000^000^  and  that  the  transaction  being  a  specific  loan  upon 
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well-defined  security^  and  precise  terms  of  payment^  all  of  which 
have  been  complied  with  according  to  the  highest  adjudication^ 
there  could  not  have  been  any  robbery  of  the  treasury^  however 
extravagant  may  have  been  the  prices  paid  themselves  by  the  con- 
tractors out  of  the  sums  realized  from  the  government  loan. 

That  is  the  whole  story^  briefly  stated.  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
utterly  dull ;  that  it  contains  nothing  to  thrill  the  reader  with  the 
pleasurable  warmth  imparted  by  the  glowing  periods  of  Mr. 
Rapsher^  or  the  tingling  denunciations  of  Professor  Swing.  Its 
only  merit  is  that  it  is  true  and  verifiable  from  the  record. 

Mr.  Bapsher  is  apprehensive  lest  these  gigantic  corporations^ 
which  he  says^  with  an  easy  command  of  language^  ''  are  despotic 
in  spirit,  tyrannical  in  method,  openly  hostile  to  liberty  and  free 
institutions,  and  threatening  menaces  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
and  to  equality  and  equal  opportunities  under  the  law/'  may 
eventually  defy  '*  the  vast  powers  of  the  General  Government/' 
they  being  already  "  beyond  and  above  the  control  of  municipal 
ordinances  or  State  laws.''  If  he  will  take  the  pains  to  examine 
the  recent  legislation  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  several  other 
States,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  he  will  be 
re-assured  on  this  point.  So  far  from  controlling  Congress  or  the 
legislatures,  the  railroads  have  come  to  be  considered  by  these 
bodies  their  legitimate  quarry. 

Mr.  Rapsher's  fears  on  this  head  remind  me  of  the  man  who 
was  told  by  the  clergyman  that  he  ought  not  to  let  his  sons  go 
out  hunting  on  Sunday,  but  should  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.  "  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  just  what  ails  'em, "  answered 
the  fond  father,  '^  there  aint  one  of  'em  dares  go  out  Sunday  with- 
out a  double-barreled  gun."  Most  of  our  legislators  have  been  so 
trained  up  in  the  fear  of  railroad  corporations  that  they  don't 
dare  approach  one  without  a  double-barreled  gun. 

Mr.  Bapsher  expresses  his  conviction  that  if  the  government 
had  built  the  Pacific  roads  and  operated  them,  though  '^  there 
might  have  been  some  stealing,  and  the  managers  might  have 
gained  some  political  influence,"  they  ''could  not  have  gained 
such  influence  over  Congress  as  that  exercised  by  the  railway 
ring  and  disclosed  by  the  Credit  Mobilier  investigation,  or  that 
all  of  them  together  could  have  committed  such  robberies  as  have 
been  exposed  by  the  recent  report  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
mission." It  may  be  true  that  the  government  could  have  built 
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and  operated  the  roads  more  honestly  than  those  who  have  man- 
aged them^  though  with  ''  some  stealing '"  bat  if  Mr.  Rapsher 
'  had  read  either  of  the  reports  to  which  he  refers  he  would 
have  learned,  first,  that  the  only  influence  the  ^'railway  ring'' 
exposed  by  the  Credit  Mobilier  investigation  exercised  over  Con- 
gress was  to  provoke  that  body  to  hostile  legislation,  which  it  has 
continued  to  this  day  ;  and  second,  that  the  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
mission, in  its  6.000  printed  pages,  discloses  nothing  that  answers 
the  description  of  ''  robbery,''  unless,  indeed,  the  Proudhon 
maxim  be  accepted,  that  "  all  property  is  robbery." 

It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  a  great  deal  of  powerful 
invective  and  stirring  eloquence  will  be  lost  if  the  examination  of 
such  voluminous  authorities  be  insisted  on  as  an  essential  qualifi- 
cation for  intelligent  treatment  of  the  subject.  It  is  easier  to 
catch  both  information  and  inspiration  from  the  "  scare  heads  " 
in  a  newspaper.  Still,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  as  this  rather 
loose,  though  eloquent,  denunciation  of  corporations,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Pacific  roads,  has  gone  on  uninterruptedly  for  sev- 
eral years,  there  should  be  a  rest  of  a  few  moments  while  somebody 
who  has  been  twirling  a  nimble  pen  in  the  press  or  getting  red  in 
the  face  on  the  platform  sends  out  for  a  fact  or  two,  with  which 
to  season  his  discourse.    It  will  take  time,  but  it  will  be  worth  it. 

Isaac  H.  Bhomley. 
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00RBB8P0NDENCE  OF  JUDGE  HOLT  AND  HON.  JAMES  SPEED. 

Through  the  oourtMy  of  Judge  J.  Holt,  I  bare  been  favored  with  the  follow- 
ing oorrespondenoe.  which  throws  fieBb  light  upon  a  dark  page  in  the  History  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  execution  of  Mn.  Surratt  has  provoked  and  still  contioues  to 
provoke  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  these  documents,  now  first  given  to  the 
public,  are  important,  not  only  as  oontributions  to  the  History  of  the  Times,  but 
involve  the  interesting  question  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  cabinet  officer  in 
declining  to  make  known  certain  iacta  coming  to  his  knowledge  in  an  unofficial 

ALLEN  ThOBNBIKX  RICB. 


Washikgton,  April  18, 1883. 
Hon.  James  Speed  : 

Dear  Sib  :  In  compliance  with  the  promise  made  in  our  last 
conversation,  I  now  enclose  you  two  pamphlets,  published  by  me 
in  1873,  in  vindication  of  myself  from  the  charge  of  having, 
when  presenting  the  record  of  Mrs.  Surratt's  trial  to  President 
Johnson,  withheld  from  him  a  petition  signed  by  five  members 
of  the  Court,  recommending,  in  consideration  of  her  age  and 
sex,  a  commutation  of  her  death  sentence  to  imprisonment  for 
life  in  the  Penitentiary,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  led  to 
approve  the  proceedings  and  sentence  without  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  existence  of  this  petition.  You  were  a  member 
of  his  Cabinet,  and  I  have  the  strongest  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  this  atrocious  accusation  is  known  to  you  to  have 
been  false  in  its  every  intendment.  It  originated  with  President 
Johnson,  and  for  years  was  industriously  circulated  by  his  unscru- 
pulous abettors,  though  he  himself  did  not  dare  make  open  procla- 
mation of  it  until  he  felt  assured  through  your  letter  of  30th  March, 
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1873,  that  no  damaging  disclosures  were  to  be  apprehended  from 
yourself.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  me  if  yon  can  spare  the  time 
to  carefully  examine  the  proofs  arrayed  in  my  defense  in  these 
pamphlets.  They  will  make  it  apparent  to  you  that  nothing  but 
your  own  testimony  is  needed  to  render  my  vindication  so  com- 
plete as  to  silence  the  most  malignant  of  my  traducers.  This 
testimony  I  asked  of  you  in  1873^  and  now  solicit  it  again,  but 
not  wholly  as  a  personal  matter.  The  question  whether  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — as  a  craven  refuge  from  accountability 
for  official  action — did  seek  to  blacken  the  reputation  of  a 
subordinate  officer  holding  a  confidential  interview  with  him, 
is  in  no  just  sense  a  private  question;  it  is  essentially  a  public  one, 
which  concerns  the  whole  country,  and  one  to  which  the  country 
may  well  expect  you  to  speak,  seeing  that  you  were  a  member  of 
that  President's  Cabinet,  at  the  time  of  this  disgraceful  transaction. 
Your  unwillingness,  thus  to  speak  to  it  in  1873,  seemed  to  have 
arisen  from  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  a  rule  which  once  prevailed 
in  regard  to  the  inviolability  of  cabinet  counsels  and  secrets.  But 
whatever  may  have  been,  in  the  remote  past,  the  recognized  force 
of  this  rule,  the  frequent  and  conspicuous  disregard  of  it,  during 
the  last  two  decades,  by  statesmen  of  the  highest  probity  and  rank, 
leaves  the  impression  that  the  rule  itself  has  lived  its  day  and  is 
now  practically  dead  and  inoperative.  Waiving?,  however,  this 
view,  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  were  the  rule  accepted  as  now 
binding,  in  its  utmost  rigor,  it  could  have  no  application  to 
this  case.  I  cannot  be  misled  in  supposing  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  President  and  his  Cabinet  are  relations  of  honor,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  held  to  oblige  any  member  of  his 
Cabinet  to  protect,  by  his  concealment — and  thus  become  a  moral 
accomplice  in  it — any  criminal  or  wrongful  act  into  which  the 
President  may  be  drawn,  by  a  guilty  ambition  or  by  any  other 
unworthy  passion  or  purpose.  In  a  word,  the  rule  never  has  been, 
and  never  should  be  so  construed  as  to  become  a  shelter  for  perfidy 
or  crime.  I  trust  you  will  concur  in  this  opinion  and  will  yet  believe 
with  me,  as  a  corollary  from  it,  that  no  custom  or  usage  can  possibly 
impose  upon  you  as  a  duty  an  obligation  to  stand  guard  over  and 
shield,  by  your  silence,  from  exposure,  a  base  falsehood,  concocted 
and  propagated  by  a  treacherous  Executive,  in  the  hope  of  escap- 
ing from  the  responsibility  of  his  own  official  conduct,  and  to  this 
end  destroying  the  reputation  of  an  officer  of  the  government  per- 
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forming  a  public  service  in  his  presence — ^a  service,  certainly  not 
soaght  by  that  officer,  but  exacted  from  him  by  the  requirements 
of  the  position  he  held.  And  yet,  an  interpretation  of  the  rule 
mentioned,  which  would  now  close  your  lips,  must  assign  you 
precisely  this  role  and  no  other,  and  must,  at  the  same  time,,  offer 
to  you  for  immolation  the  good  name  of  an  innocent  man,  who 
never  wronged  you,  but  who  has  been  throughout  your  steadfast 
friend.  Which  then  will  you  sacrifice — the  falsehood  or  the 
friend  ?  Pardon  the  freedom  with  which  I  address  you.  The 
issue  of  this  discussion  is  so  vastly  important  for  me — and  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  it  is  not  wholly  unimportant  for  yourself — that 
plainness  of  speech  seems  due  to  us  both. 

Can  I  be  mistaken  in  the  ground  I  occupy  ?  Your  associates 
in  the  Cabinet — Messrs.  Seward  and  Stanton — condemning  the 
rule  by  which  I  have  been  so  long  victimized,  declared  the  truth 
fully  to  Judge  Bingham,*  as  he  has  so  forcibly  set  forth  in  his  let- 
ter— ^to  which  you  are  referred.  I  repeat,  they  declared  it  not 
only  freely,  but  unhesitatingly,  utterly  heedless  of  the  brand 
which  it  might  bum  into  the  Presidential  forehead. 

Allow  me  to  add,  that  we  are  now,  each  of  us,  far  advanced  in 
years,  so  that  whatever  is  to  be  done  for  my  relief  should  be  done 
quickly.  While,  however,  it  is  sadly  apparent  that  I  can  remain 
here  but  a  little  while  longer,  I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  my- 
self to  the  belief,  that  you  will  suffer  the  closing  hours  of  my  liife 
to  be  darkened  by  a  consciousness  that  this  cloud,  or  even  a  shred 
of  it,  is  still  hanging  over  me — a  cloud  which  can  be  dissipated  at 
once  and  forever,  by  a  single  word  spoken  by  yourself  in  defense 
of  the  truth  and  iii  rebuke  of  a  calumny,  the  merciless  cruelty  of 
which  none  can  better  understand  than  yourself.  I  make  this 
final  appeal  to  your  honor  as  a  man  to  do  me  the  simple  justice 
which  under  the  same  circumstances  I  would  render  to  you  at  once 
promptly  and  joyfully. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  Holt. 


*Thi8  praise  was  certainly  dne  to  Mr.  Seward,  but  not,  in  strictness,  to  Mr. 
Stanton,  rinc  *  oo  making  the  commaoication  to  Jodo^e  Btngh-ini,  he  endeavored, 
and  saooessfnlly,  to  prevent  him  from  giving  it  publicity.  Thf>  fear  of  Andrew 
Johnson^  resentment,  added  to  a  determination  on  his  part  to  Inive  my  reputa- 
tion—tben  under  fire  from  bis  silence— to  its  fate,  suffldently  explains  his  other- 
Inexplicable  oondact. 
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Law  Office  of  James  Speed. 

Office  of  Thomas  and  John  Speed, 
Attorneys  at  Law,  511  West  Green  Street. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  April  25,  1883. 
General  Joe  Holt,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

My  dear  Sir  :  I  received  your  letter  Saturday  last.  Soon  after 
the  receipt  I  lost  my  spectacles,  which  are  peculiar,  and  did  not 
find  them  till  this  morning.  I  will  read  the  papers  at  my  earliest 
leisure,  being  now  much  absorbed  in  two  cases,  and  after  reading 
them  will  write  to  you.     I  will  preserve  them  carefully. 

Most  truly  your  friend, 

James  Speed. 

Washington,  June  21,  1883. 
Gen.  James  Speed: 

My  dear  Sir:  It  isjust  two  months  to-day — as  evidenced  by 
your  receipt  transmitted  to  me  by  the  postal  authorities — since  my 
letter  of  the  18th  of  April  reached  your  hands,  and  yet  I  am  still 
without  reply.  In  view  of  our  past  relations  and  of  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  my  communication,  I  could  not  have  supposed  this  result 
possible.  It  would  be  needless  to  express,  as  I  feel  it,  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  disappointment  which  this  treatment  of  my  appeal  to 
you  has  occasioned  me.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  I  know  my  own 
heart,  under  no  conceivable  circumstances  could  I  be  induced  to 
manifest  such  profound  indifference  to  any  declared  wish  of  yours, 
affecting  either  your  reputation  or  any  other  of  your  cherished  in- 
terests. As  you  have  doubtless  arrived  at  a  conclusion  on  the  ques- 
tion submitted  for  your  consideration,  I  have  to  request  that, 
at  your  earliest  convenience,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  re-enclose 
to  me  in  a  registered  envelope  the  pamphlets  which  accompanied 
my  letter,  and  which  were  sent  by  your  desire  for  your  examina- 
tion. Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Holt. 


Louisville,  June  21,*  1883. 
Hon.  Joe  Holt,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  found  your  letter  of  the  21st  on  my  table  Mon- 
day morning,  and  read  it  with  concern  and  surprise.  You  say, 
considering  ^nr  past  relations,  that  you  know  of  no  conceivable 

*  This  date,  throngh  an  oversigfat,  is  evideatly  incorrect  The  Pottmark  Is 
27tfa  Jane,  which  is  no  doubt  the  tnie  date  of  the  letter. 
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circamstance  that  would  induce  you  to  manifest  such  profound 
indifference  to  my  wishes  or  interest  as  I  have  done  to  yours.  To 
this  sharp  rebuke  I  have  only  to  state  facts.  (Here  follows  a 
reference  to  the  circumstances  which^  he  alleges^  had  prevented 
him  from  writings  but  being  personal  and  private  in  their  charac- 
ter, they  are  omitted.) 

This  sorrow  came  upon  me,  too,  when  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring two  as  important  cases  as  I  ever  had,  in  each  of  which  I  am 
chiefly  relied  upon.  One  of  them  is  now  on  trial,  and  I  will  be 
exclusively  occupied  on  it  for  many  days  to  come.  Since  I  saw 
you  I  have  often  thought  of  you  and  my  promise,  but  under  the 
circumstances  felt  that  I  could  neither  do  you  or  myself  justice. 
I  can  only  repeat  my  promise  to  take  up  the  matter  as  soon  as  I 
can.  What  I  may  do  or  say  I  cannot  tell ;  I  will  do  all  that  my 
sense  of  right  and  honor  will  permit. 

I  am,  sir,  as  ever,  your  sincere  friend, 

Jahes  Speed. 


Washinoton,  October  22,  1883. 
Hon.  James  Speed  : 

Dear  Sir  :  It  is  just  six  months  from  to-day,  since  my  letter 
of  the  22d  April  last  reached  your  hands,  and  yet  I  am  still  with- 
out any  reply  to  it  whatever.  This  prolonged  silence  on  your 
part  declares,  as  emphatically  as  words  could  do,  that  it  is  not 
your  purpose  to  give  me  the  information  which  I  asked  of  yon  in 
terms  which,  though  rendered  earnest  by  the  importance  of  the 
subject  to  me,  were  entirely  respectful. 

I  have  now  only  to  request  that,  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  return  to  me,  in  a  registered  envelope, 
the  two  pamphlets,  sent  to  you  at  your  suggestion,  for  examina- 
tion. I  have  no  other  copies,  and  am  the  more  anxious  to  possess 
myself  of  them  again,  because  I  shall  probably  have  occasion  to 
use  them  before  a  great  while. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
J.  Holt. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  October  25,  1883. 
Hon.  Joseph  Holt,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  22d  reached  me  yesterday  A.  m., 
and  I  would  have  answered  it  yesterday,  but  the  son  who  writes 
for  me  was  necessarily  absent  all  day. 
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Herewith  yon  will  find  the  paper  you  desire. 

I  assure  you^  my  dear  sir,  that  ifothing  outside  of  my  owu 
family  troubles  has  ever  given  me  as  much  concern  and  anxiety 
as  the  matter  about  which  you  desire  me  to  speak.  After  very 
mature  and  deliberate  consideration,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  cannot  say  more  than  I  have  said.  My  friend,  the 
Bev.  E.  P.  Humphrey,  called  upon  me  upon  the  subject  at  the 
instance  of  Bishop  Kavinaugh.  He  informed  me  that  he  (Bishop 
K.)  thought  that  I  had  seen  in  President  Johnson's  hands  a 
written  recommendation  from  you  to  the  President  to  commute 
the  sentence  of  Mrs.  Surratt  to  imprisonment  for  life.  How 
Bishop  E.  got  such  a  notion  I  cannot  divine.  Certain  it  is,  that 
I  never  saw  such  a  document  either  in  the  President's  hands  or 
at  any  other  place.* 

Deeply  regretting  that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  wishes, 
I  am,  most  truly  your  friend, 

Jahes  Speed. 


Washington,  December  19, 1883. 
Hon.  Jahes  Speed  : 

Deab  Sib  :  After  the  lapse  of  six  months  I  received  your 
reply  to  my  communication  to  you  of  the  18th  of  April  last. 
You  state,  "  After  very  mature  and  deliberate  consideration,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  cannot  say  more  than  I  have 
said,*'  referring  thus  to  your  letter  to  me  of  the  30th  March, 
1873,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  record  of  the  trial  of  the  assassins 
of  the  President,  you  used  this  language  : 

''After  the  finding  of  the  Military  Commission  that  tried  the 
assassins  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  before  their  execution,  I  saw  the 
record  of  the  case  in  the  President's  office,  and  attached  to  it 
was  a  paper,  signed  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Commission, 
recommending  that  the  sentence  against  Mrs.  Surratt  be  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  for  life  ;  and,  according  to  my  memory, 
the  recommendation  was  made  because  of  her  sex." 

*  The  good  Bishop  had  entirely  misoonceived  the  matter.  I  never  presented 
or  daimed  to  have  presented  any  petition  of  clemency  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Bnrratt, 
on  my  own  aetsount.  The  petition  I  did  present  was  that  signed  by  five  members 
of  the  Ifilitary  Ckmunission  which  tried  the  assassins  of  the  President,  and  thia 
General  Speed  saw  attached  to  the  record  of  trial  in  the  President's  office,  and 
knows  well  that  it  was  considered  by  him. 
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'^  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  speak  of  what  was  said  at  Cabinet 
meetings.  In  this^  I  know,  I  differ  from  other  gentlemen,  bat 
feel  ccmstrained  to  follow  my  own  sense  of  propriety/' 

I  conld  bat  infer  from  the  closing  words  that  the  information 
sought  at  yoar  hands,  and  now  again  desired  by  me,  had  come  to 
you  as  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  that  treating  it 
as  confidential  yon  did  not  feel  waricanted  in  disclosing  it,  and  it 
was  upon  this  understanding  of  your  position  that  I  discussed  the 
question  in  my  letter  to  you  of  the  18th  of  April.  Since  then, 
however,  I  have  learned  that,  although  you  gained  the  informa- 
tion while  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  it  was  not  strictly  in  your 
capacity  as  such,  but  that  at  the  moment  I  laid  before  the  Presi- 
dent the  record  of  the  trial,  with  the  recommendation  for  clem- 
ency on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Surratt,  you  chanced  to  be  so  situated  as  to 
be  assured  by  the  evidence  of  your  own  senses  that  such  petition 
or  recommendation  was  by  me  then  presented  to  the  President,  and 
was  the  subject  of  conversation  between  him  and  myself.  In  the 
absence  of  any  declaration  by  you  on  the  subject,  I  cannot,  of 
course,  assert  with  certainty,  whether  your  knowledge  of  my  ac- 
tion reached  you  in  this  manner  or  not ;  nor  do  I  deem  it  impor- 
tant to  inquire.  It  is  the  fact  that  you  have  the  information, 
and  not  the  mode  of  its  acquisition,  which  constitutes  the  basis 
of  my  claim  upon  you.  That  you  have  complete  knowledge  that 
I  submitted  to  the  President  the  recommendation  in  favor  of 
Mrs.  Surratt  referred  to,  has  not  been  controverted  by  you  in  any 
way,  nor  have  you  insisted  that  you  hold  this  knowledge  under 
any  actual  pledge  not  to  reveal  it.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  course 
of  our  conversation  last  spring,  you  suggested  that  you  should 
write  me  a  letter,  giving  me  the  information  desired,  but  not  to 
be  used  until  after  my  death.  Wishing,  naturally  enough,  that 
the  light  of  my  vindication  should  fall  upon  the  pathway  of  my 
life,  and  not  Be  reserved  for  my  grave,  I  did  not  encourage  this 
view,  but  said — and  I  think  truly — that  a  letter  thus  strangely 
withheld  from  the  public  would  not,  when  it  appeared,  be  credited. 

I  cannot  but  deplore  that  you  found  nothing  in  my  elaborately 
prepared  letter  of  the  18th  April  worthy  of  answer  or  comment. 
You  make  no  allusion  to  any  of  the  considerations  pressed  upon 
your  attention.  You  offer  no  reason  for  the  resolution  heretofore 
taken  and  now  so  inflexibly  adhered  to.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
was  due  to  the  extraordinary  ground  you  occupy  that  you  should 
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have  frankly  explained  yonrself ,  in  order  that  I  might  be  enabled 
to  judge  intelligently  of  the  influence  under  which  you  are  acting. 
A  resolution  which  persists  in  being  dumb,  which  cannot  be  im- 
portuned to  explanation  or  speech,  which  will  neither  reason  nor 
be  reasoned  with,  is  not  one  suggestive  of  conscious  strength,  but 
rather  of  conscious  weakness  and  indefensibility. 

You  say  that  the  matter  about  which  I  haVe  asked  you  to 
speak,  has  given  you  ''  much  concern  and  anxiety. ''  I  am  glad  to 
hear  this.  Your  heart  would  be  obdurate  indeed,  if  you  did 
not  feel  "  concern  and  anxiety "  at  finding  yourself  so  placed, 
as  to  be  obliged,  in  your  own  judgment,  to  become,  in  the  in- 
terests of  treachery  and  calumny,  an  instrument  for  blasting 
the  reputation  of  a  man  who  never  wronged  yon,  and  whom  you 
know  to  be  innocent.  How  your  well  trained  intellect  could 
have  been  so  far  deluded — ^for  I  cannot  believe  that  yon  have 
felt  any  unfriendliness  towards  me-^as  to  allow  you  to  accept 
such  a  rdle,  passes  my  comprehension.  Your  enactment  of  this 
idle,  in  despite  of  all  entreaty  to  be  just,  strikes  me  as  a 
sad  departure  from  the  whole  tenor  of  your  past  life.  The  tenor 
of  that  life,  so  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  right,  and  so  soom- 
ful  of  the  meanness  of  oppression  of  all  kinds,  justified  me  in  an- 
ticipating from  you  a  declaration  both  of  resentment,  and  of 
shame,  at  the  attempt  of  a  President— of  whose  Cabinet  you  had 
been  a  member— to  destroy  by  perfidy  a  subordinate  oflScer  who 
bad  been  obliged  to  hold  a  confidential  interview  with  him,  and 
when  to  this  is  added  the  further  fact,  that  it  has  been  proposed 
and  expected  to  consummate  this  monstrous  wickedness  through 
your  connivance,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  at  any,  even 
the  most  vehement,  utterance  of  your  indignation. 

Your  forbearance  towards  Andrew  Johnson,  of  whose  dishon- 
orable conduct  you  have  been  so  well  advised,  is  a  great  mystery 
to  me.  With  the  stench  of  his  baseness  in  your  nostrils  you  have 
been  ^1  tenderness  for  him,  while  forme,  his  contemplated  victim, 
you  have  been  and  are  as  implacable  as  fate.  You  seem,  even  at 
some  hazard  to  your  own  character,  resolved  to  shield  his  from  the 
brand  which  should  rest  upon  it.  When  in  your  letter  of  March 
80,  you  alleged  that  you  had  seen  in  the  President's  ofSce  the  record 
of  the  trial  of  the  assassins,  with  the  recommendation  in  favor  of 
Mrs.  Surratt  attached  to  it,  Andrew  Johnson  answered,  under  his 
own  signature  and  with  emphasis,  that  you  were  **  mistaken. '^  Now 
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this  word,  had  it  been  applied  to  an  opinion  expressed  by  yon,  or 
to  information  yon  had  received  from  others,  might  hare  con- 
veyed no  offense ;  but  when'  applied,  as  it  was,  to  what  you 
claimed  to  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes,  and  which  you  could  not 
possibly  have  confounded  with  anything  else,  it  necessarily  im- 
peached, not  merely  the  accuracy  of  your  statement,  but  iia  in- 
tegrity as  well.  Yet  you  have  suffered  the  question  of  veracity, 
thus  raised,  to  pass  into  history,  unchallenged  and  unresponded 
to.  I  marvel  at  this  and  conjecture  in  vain  the  reason  of  so  tame 
a  submission  to  such  insolent  mendacity. 

Your  silence,  under  this  defiant  action  of  Andrew  Johnson,  was 
a  grievous  blunder.  Certainly  he  had  at  least  no  known  claim 
upon  you,  which  could  have  required  of  you  the  enormous  self- 
sacrifice  of  preferring  the  safety  of  his  reputation  to  that  of  your 
own. 

My  relations  to  the  information  you  possess  are  such  as  to  give 
me  an  interest,  and  I  may  well  add  a  property  in  it,  which,  I  say 
it  with  respect,  cannot  be  honorably  ignored.  It  is  of  no  value 
to  you,  but  it  is  the  armor  of  my  character  and  life,  and  it  borders 
upon  a  crime  to  despoil  me  of  it.  You  hold  it  simply  as  a  sacred 
trust  for  whom  it  most  concerns,  and  you  can  no  more  rightfully 
deprive  me  of  it  than  you  could  rightfully  deprive  me  of  any 
other  treasure  of  mine  which  might  by  accident  fall  intq  your 
hands.  Suppose  you  should  happen  to  overhear  villains  plotting 
a  murder  or  a  burglary,  could  you,  in  your  conscience,  withhold 
information  thus  acquired  from  their  intended  victim  or  from  the 
oflScers  of  public  justice  ?  The  case  before  you  is  a  stronger  one 
than  that.  True,  the  plot,  the  hideous  deformity  of  which  your 
testimony  would  lay  bare,  was  not  against  life  or  dwelling,  bat  it 
was  against,  what  every  well  ordered  head  and  heart  must  regard 
as  yet  more  precious,  the  character  of  an  innocent  man  and 
grossly  traduced  public  ofiicer.  You  do  greatly  err,  if  you  think 
such  an  offender  can  be  sheltered  by  you  from  exposure  and  con- 
demnation without  becoming  yourself  soiled  by  such  contact  with 
him,  and  without  tasting,  sooner  or  later,  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
you  have  planted.  In  despite  of  all  human  vigilance  and  human 
devices,  the  poisoned  chalice  still,'  under  the  guidance  of  God, 
often  returns  to  plague  the  inventor.  I  wish  you  a  better  fortune 
than  this — even  the  fortune  of  being  yet  willing  to  do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you. 
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There  are  duties  which  we  owe  to  each  other,  not  only  as 
friends^  or  citizens  of  the  same  country^  but  as  members  of  the 
same  human  family.  It  is  one  of  these  duties^  which  seems 
wholly  disregarded,  when  by  your  inexorable  silence  you  give 
such  aid  and  comfort  to  my  calumniator  as  to  become — whatever 
may  be  your  wishes — in  effect,  morally  his  accomplice.  In  this 
I  cannot  realize  that  you  respond  either  to  the  demands  or  the 
inspirations  of  your  past  noble  career.  As  you  must  of  course 
believe  that  there  is  some  sentiment  of  honor,  some  principle  of 
morality  or  justice  which  will  excuse  the  treatment  received  from 
you  in  this  matter,  I  deeply  regret  that  you  have  not  thought 
proper  to  name  it. 

[  am  not  only  a  firm  but  a  joyful  believer  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  truth  and  in  the  retribution  which  awaits  those 
who — throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  God — so  wickedly  war  upon 
it.  When  Mr.  Stanton,  under  the  influence  of  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  them,  made  known  to  Judge  Bingham,  in  answer  to 
his  inquiry,  that  the  recommendation  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Surratt  was 
before  the  President  and  considered  by  him,  he  enjoined  upon  the 
Judge  silence  in  reference  to  the  communication,  and  when  the 
Judge  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  calumnies  then  being  circu- 
lated by  Johnson's  emissaries,  wished  to  give  publicity  to  the  com- 
munication, Mr.  Stanton  advised  him  not  to  do  so,  but  "  to  rely  on 
the  final  judgment  of  the  people  *' — thus  committing  my  reputation 
to  the  arbitrament  of  a  tribunal  from  which  tlie  proofs  of  my  inno- 
cence  were  to  be  carefully  excluded.  It  was  a  deliberate  and  merci- 
less sacrifice  of  me,  so  far  as  he  could  accomplish  it.  While  he 
lived,  this  enforced  silence  was  scrupulously  observed,  and  he 
doubtless  felt  assured  that  this  cloud — the  darkening  folds  of 
which  he  had  thus  helped  to  stretch  over  me — ^would  continue  and 
would  blacken  my  name  to  the  end  of  my  days.  It  was  not, 
however,  in  the  allotments  of  Providence,  that  his  life  should 
be  lengthened  out  to  perpetuate  so  pitiless  an  outrage.  Hence, 
in  due  time,  a  power,  mightier  than  even  the  "great  War 
Secretary, ''  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  so,  after  the  Secre- 
tary had,  amid  the  world's  funeral  pomp,  gone  down  into  his 
sepulchre,  the  truth  came  up  out  of  the  grave  to  which  he 
had  consigned  it,  and  being  thus  resurrected  and  openly  an- 
nounced by  Judge  Bingham,  I  was  saved  from  the  ruin  with  which 
I  had  been  threatened  and  to  which  your  silence  might  otherwise 
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have  devoted  me.  But  you  may  say  that  no  sach  calamity  for  me 
has  been  intended ;  still  it  must  not  be  f orf^otten  that  the  law — 
whose  wisdom  we  have  both  been  taught  to  believe  in — maintains^ 
and  justly,  that  all  men — and  especially  men  of  your  rare  in- 
telligence— must  be  held  to  intend  the  natural  consequences  of 
their  actions.  On  this  necessarily  implied  intent,  rests  their  re- 
sponsibility. In  view  of  the  spirit  of  the  course  pursued  by  you 
towards  me,  as  manifested  by  your  evident  determination  to  guard 
my  traducer  from  deserved  disgrace,  heedless  of  all  possible  con- 
sequences to  myself,  I  cannot  but  give  hearty  and  continued 
thanks,  that  my  reputation — ^though  at  one  time  so  much  im- 
periled— has  never  been  wholly  at  your  mercy. 

When  Andrew  Johnson  read  your  letter  of  the  30th  of  March, 
he  interpreted  and  accepted  it  as  a  guaranty  that  you  would  reveal 
nothing  to  his  prejudice  in  connection  with  his  accusation  against 
myself,  and  he  lived  thereafter,  strengthened  and  gladdened  by 
the  sense  of  security  with  which  your  words  had  inspired  him,  and 
now  that  he  has  died  and  ''gone  to  his  own  place,''  if  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  are  permitted  to  have  cognizance  of  the  affairs  of 
the  world  they  have  left,  he  is  doubtless,  in  this  very  hour,  re- 
joicing with  exceeding  great  joy,  that  his  guilty  secret  is  still  so 
faithfully  kept  for  him  by  his  ex-Attorney-General. 

The  supreme  importance  for  me,  of  the  appeal  made  to  you, 
will,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  explain  the  directness  of  my  language, 
which,  though  an  earnest,  has  been  intended  to  be  a  perfectly  re- 
spectful expression  of  my  painful  sense  of  the  wrong  which  I  am 
suffering.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  Holt. 


Louisville,  December  26,  1883. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  had  hoped  that  my  letter  of  October  25, 1883, 
would  be  regarded  by  you  as  a  finality,  and  put  an  end  to  all  cor- 
respondence between  us  upon  the  subject  thereof. 

If  it  is  an  evidence  of  conscious  weakness  for  me  to  determine 
for  myself  what  I,  as  a  gentleman,  should  or  should  not  do,  I 
freely  acknowledge  myself  amenable  to  the  charge.  If  it  be  an 
evidence  of  conscious  weakness  for  me  not  to  enter  into  a  fruit- 
less debate  with  you  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  conduct,  I  also  con- 
fess myself  guilty. 
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When  Andrew  Johnson  was  alive  I  wrote  to  you  that  I  would 
speak  if  he  would  give  his  consent,  which  letter  you  published.* 
Mr.  Johnson  failed  or  refused  to  give  his  consent.  Now  he  being 
dead,  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  speak. 

Very  respectfully, 

Jahes  Speed. 

*  This  praaenteao  extraordiiuury  lapse  of  memory  on  the  part  of  Generml  Speed. 
Upon  referring  to  the  letter,  of  which  he  iipeaks— «uid  vrbich  was  published,  in  its 
entirety,  in  a  pamphlet  that  he  had  in  his  poaaoBBioo  at  the  time  of  writing— it  wiU 
be  seen  that  he  made  no  allosf  on  whatever  to  any  willingness  to  speak  provided 
Andrew  Johnson  would  give  his  consent  Had  he  done  so,  I  Phonld  at  once  have 
made  an  open  appeal  to  Johnson  to  declare  his  consent ;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  letter  did  he  make  any  such  proposal^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  give  the  slightest  intimation  in  that  dirertion.  If,  how- 
ever, the  rOle  of  suppressing  the  truth,  which  he  had  voluntarily  assumed,  had 
been  at  all  irksome  to  him,  or  if  he  had  felt  the  least  inclination  to  shield  my  repu- 
tation from  a  loathsome  calumny,  he  would  himself  have  taken  the  initiative  and 
demanded  of  Johnson  a  release  from  the  imaginary  obligation  to  silence,  which  he 
insists  had  closed  his  lips.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  utterly  felled  to  do  this  and 
sought  no  relief  of  any  kind  from  this  obligation,  there  will  be  scarcely  two  opin- 
ions as  to  the  real  animus  whioh  oontrolled  him  then  and  has  oontroUed  him  since. 


THE  ISSUES  OF  THE  COMING  CAMPAIGN. 


To  any  one  who  is  keeping  pace  with  the  political  history  of 
his  country,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  serious  difficulty  to  well  define 
the  issues  of  the  coming  campaign.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assert  that 
there  are  no  distinctive  principles  upon  which  the  parties  separate, 
and  that  the  contest  will  merely  be  one  for  the  offices  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  control  of  spoils  and  goyemment  patronage. 
Of  course  with  some  people  no  canj paign  is  ever  anything  else. 
They  look  upon  a  party  merely  as  an  instrument  invented  to  dis- 
tribute party  rewards  and  public  plunder  among  those  who  are 
entitled  to  it.  And.  when  you  scale  the  situation  down,  you  will 
find  that  a  number  of  those  who  take  an  active,  earnest  interest  in 
the  success  of  a  particular  party,  are  not  entirely  infiuenced  by 
feelings  of  patriotism,  or  love  of  party  principles.  This  is  the 
truth,  and  it  may  as  well  be  asserted ;  and  it  is  quite  natural  that 
it  should  be  so,  both  from  an  ethical  and  practical  standpoint.  It 
were  well  if  it  were  otherwise  a  little  more  than  what  it  is.  It 
would  inspire  a  little  greater  public  confidence  in  the  Zealand  en- 
thusiasm that  fires  up  the  nation's  spokesmen  whenever  political 
contests  are  being  waged,  and  one  could  listen  with  greater  sym- 
pathy and  approval  to  the  warnings  that  ring  from  every  hustings 
if  he  could  only  feel  that  the  orator  was  either  not  a  placeman, 
or  had  not  the  anticipation  of  becoming  one,  or  had  not  some 
political  favor  to  ask  at  the  hands  of  the  only  party,  in  his  opinion, 
at  all  qualified  to  administer  the  reins  of  government. 

It  will  not  be  gainsaid  that  a  political  party  is  to  some  extent 
a  machine,  and  that  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  its  continuing  to 
remain  one  for  some  time  to  come.  We  may  revolt  against  its  being 
one ;  we  may  unloosen  some  of  the  works  that  constitute  it  such ; 
but  machine  it  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  as  long  as  organization, 
partisanship,  and  leadership  are  recognized  as  necessary  factors  in 
political  contests.  It  were  much  better,  it  must  be  conceded,  if 
all  thi3  could  be  done  away  with,  and  that  the  success  of  a  party 
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should  be  alone  ijlependent  upon  the  free  expression  of  the  peo- 
ple's sentiment,  untrammeled  by  artificial  influences  of  this 
sort ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  best  remedy  that  can  be 
applied  is  to  treat  the  situation  as  it  exists,  and  free  it  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  evils  that  surround  it ;  follow  leadership,  if  it 
be  honest ;  maintain  organization  upon  a  decent  popular  basis, 
cut  it  loose  from  corrupt  surroundings,  and  promote  and  foster  a 
spirit  of  independent  thought  and  action  within  the  party  lines. 
The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  any  man  or  set  of  men  can 
claim  to  be  better  or  stronger  than  either  of  the  great  parties  that 
now  divide  the  popular  feeling  of  the  country. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  because  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  success  of  either  party  would  make  any  substantial  difference, 
as  far  as  the  material  welfare  of  the  nation  is  concerned,  and  be- 
cause our  stability  as  a  government,  and  our  prosperity  as  a  people, 
are  not  dependent  upon  party  success  at  the  present  time.  The 
question  is,  not  whether  we  shall  be  plunged  into  disaster  and  ruin 
if  one  party  or  the  other  succeeds  ;  but  which  one  of  the  two  great 
parties,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  better  fitted  to  confer 
upon  us  an  honest,  an  efficient,  and  an  economical  administration 
of  public  affairs.  Let  us  regard  the  situation  from  this  point  of 
view,  and  see  if  we  can  frame  the  actual  issues,  not  the  feigned 
and  pretended  ones,  upon  which  the  people  will  be  called  upon  to 
pass  judgment  at  the  coming  election.  The  principal  ground 
upon  which  the  parties  branch  off,  is  upon  the  broad  field  of  tax- 
ation, and  of  the  proper  manner  in  which  the  public  revenues 
shall  be  administered. 

At  the  present  writing,  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  rev- 
enue is  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  but 
whatever  may  be  its  outcome,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  this  is- 
sue is  one  upon  which  there  can  be  no  plan  of  compromise  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties.  This  subject  has  been  almost  exhausted 
under  the  protracted  debate  that  has  been  devoted  to  it ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  necessary  to  state  the  principles  that  underlie  it,  and 
which  will  continue  to  be  discussed  until  an  adjustment  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people  is  arrived  at. 

First — It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  increase  of  reve- 
nues over  expenditures  calls  for  remedial  legislation  of  some  sort, 
and  that  it  will  not  do,  under  any  circumstances,  to  permit  the 
continually  increasing  surplus  to  flow  into  the  treasury  without 
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making  some  disposition  of  it^  or  making  an  efFort  to  prevent  its 
accumulation. 

Second — The  Democratic  party  is  irrevocably  pledged  to  the 
proposition  that  the  surplus  must  be  reduced  by  a  reduction  of 
taxation^  and  that  the  larger  part  of  the  reduction  must  be  made 
by  reducing  custom  house  duties.  The  Sepublican  party  is  not 
a  unit  upon  this  question.  Judging  from  the  addresses  of  its 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  each  one  of  them  appears 
to  have  a  little  platform  of  his  own,  and  each  one  of  them  appears 
to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  whole 
of  them,  who  has  stood  up  in  Congress  term  after  term  as  the 
apostle  of  protection,  and,  until  lately,  the  spokesman  of  the  Be- 
publican  party  upon  that  issue. 

TStrrf— The  Democratic  party,  whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  the  present  controversy  in  Congress,  will  go  before  the  people 
upon  the  distinct  issue  that  the  present  tariff  must  be  reduced, 
and  that  the  plan  of  reduction  must  be  directed  in  the  first  place 
towards  the  lowering  of  duties,  or  the  placing  upon  the  free  list  of 
certain  raw  materials  that  enter  into  the  production  of  our  manu- 
factures, and  that  in  return  therefor,  what  is  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  compensating  duty  must  be  proportionately  reduced 
upon  the  manufactured  product,  and  that  no  reduction  shall  be 
made  which  shall  in  justice  permit  the  manufacturer  to  reduce 
the  standard  of  American  wages.  In  other  words,  the  manufact- 
urer shall  retain  incidental  protection  largely  more  than  sufficient 
to  cover  the  difference  in  wages  between  the  lowest-priced  labor 
of  other  countries  and  the  highest-priced  labor  here,  employed 
upon  the  article  and  product  that  he  is  manufacturing. 

Fourth — The  Democratic  party  will  stand  upon  the  ground 
that  wherever  the  manufacturer  receives  his  raw  materials  free, 
or  at  a  reduced  cost,  that  he  can  safely  stand  a  reduction  of  duty 
upon  his  manufactures,  and  that  the  industrial  schedules  shall 
not  be  changed  so  as  to  affect  the  wages  of  his  employes. 

Fifth — Taking  this  ground,  the  Democratic  party  will  claim 
that  the  present  tariff  duties  upon  a  large  number  of  articles  in 
the  schedules  are  entirely  too  high;  that  they  foster  and  promote 
monopoly  at  the  expense  of  the  laborer  and  the  consumer,  and  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  a  right  to  demand  a  reduction 
upon  the  necessities  of  life,  and  a  right  to  demand  that  they  shall 
not  be  taxed  beyond  the  requirements  of  government,  economic- 
VOL.  cxLvii. — NO.  380.  7 
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ally  administered.  These  are  in  brief  some  of  the  broad  cardinal 
distinctions  upon  the  subject  of  taxation  which  will  divide  the 
parties^  which  will  be  again  discussed  before  the  people,  and  to 
which  they  will  again  be  asked  to  give  an  impartial  and  intelli- 
gent hearing. 

In  this  brief  resume,  as  much  as  we  would  like  to,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  into  the  question  any  deeper.  One  of  the  greatest 
debates  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Representatiires 
has  just  been  concluded  upon  this  subject,  and  the  views  of  the 
leaders  upon  both  sides  clearly  and  ably  express  the  convictions 
of  their  respective  parties  upon  this  all-important  question.  The 
next  issue  that  will  be  presented  will  be  in  reference  to  the  status 
of  the  respective  parties  upon  the  civil  service  law,  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  and  should  be  enforced,  and  whether  its  con- 
tinuance and  enlargement,  and  the  extension  of  its  provisions, 
would  or  would  not  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the 
ends  of  good  government. 

This  is  a  wide  field,  and  involves  questions  of  paramount  im- 
portance which  cannot  be  evaded  or  ignored.  Whatever  may  be 
said  in  connection  with  the  utterances  of  the  Democratic  platform 
upon  this  subject,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  about  the  procla- 
mation upon  which  the  President  planted  himself  in  his  letter  of 
acceptance  in  1884,  and  that  is  that  his  views  are  expressed  in 
terms  that  left  no  doubt  in  the  public  mind  as  to  his  position  and 
decided  convictions  upon  this  matter.  The  Democratic  party 
cannot  take  a  backward  step  in  this  direction,  unless  it  does  so 
in  open  defiance  of  the  assurances  and  promises  of  its  recognized 
leader  and  exponent.  Individuals  may  difFer  as  to  the  expediency 
or  necessity  of  the  law ;  bnt  the  Democratic  party  as  a  party  has 
taken  a  position  upon  it  that  is  irrevocable,  and  has  guaranteed 
to  the  people  an  honest,  an  efficient,  and  a  faithful  performance 
of  its  promises.  Has  the  President  carried  out  his  promises  in 
this  regard  ?  We  think  he  has,  and  we  believe  the  country  thinks 
so,  too.  Coming  into  power  at  the  head  of  a  party  which  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been  excluded  from  the  offices 
of  the  country,  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  him  in  his 
efforts  to  put  into  operation  a  civil-service  policy  based 
upon  fitness  for  office  and  not  upon  party  service,  were  almost 
insurmountable.  A  weaker  man  would  have  yielded  to  the  pres- 
sure that  was  brought  to  bear  against  him ;  but  he  mapped  out 
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his  line  of  action^  and  the  present  condition  of  the  civil  service  of 
the  conntiy  is  the  evidence  upon  which  the  integrity  of  his  con- 
dact  will  be  tried.  It  is  not  just  to  select  a  flaw  here  and  there, 
and  not  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  whole  system  in  vogue  under 
his  administration,  and  the  general  results  that  he  has  accom- 
plished. Are  they  an  improvement  upon  the  service  under  former 
administrations  ?  Is  there  a  higher  grade  of  efficiency  in  the 
various  departments  ?  Has  he  called  to  his  help  at  the  heads  of 
the  departments  honest,  competent,  patriotic  advisers,  and  have 
they  in  turn  performed  their  official  duties,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
a  party,  but  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country?  There  can 
be  but  one  answer  to  this  from  any  one  who  comes  in  contact  with 
the  different  branches  of  the  government  service,  or  who  has 
observed  their  working  under  the  present  administration.  It  is  a 
wonder  and  a  surprise  that  this  comparison  between  the  present 
and  the  past  has  not  been  more  clearly  insisted  upon  and  promi- 
nently brought  forward  by  the  friends  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Why  not  then  take  in  the  whole  situation  and  go  be- 
fore the  people  and  make  the  inquiry  fearlessly,  which  has  been 
the  better  administration  for  the  people,  which  has  been 
managed  upon  a  higher  plane,  which  has  been  more  honestly  and 
honorably  conducted  ;  that  of  President  Cleveland  or  that  of  any 
of  his  predecessors  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  ?  The  Sepub- 
lican  party  does  not  occupy  a  fair  or  a  sincere  stand  upon  the 
civil-service  law.  Their  idea  of  a  civil-service  law  honestly  ad- 
ministered is  a  law  that  will  keep  Republicans  in  office  and  Dem- 
ocrats out  of  office,  and  the  party  as  a  party  it  is  pretty  safe  to  as- 
sert is  favor  of  the  law  and  of  a  rigid  observance  of  its  terms, 
because  they  believe  it  will  have  that  efFect  to  some  extent  at  least. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  for  a  moment  that  there  are  not  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Republican  party  who  are 
not  honestly  and  earnestly  impressed  with  the  value  and 
efficacy  of  the  law,  and  who  honestly  believe  in  the 
thorough  execution  of  it  because  they  think  it  truly  subserves  the 
best  interests  of  the  people.  The  Republican  party  comprises 
some  of  the  ablest  men  of  independent  thought  and  action  in  the 
country,  of  whom  we  may  take  a  man  like  Carl  Schurz  as  a  promi- 
nent example  and  illustration,  and  who  believes  in  the  system  be- 
cause he  is  convinced  and  satisfied  that  it  is  conducive  to  good 
government,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  shame  in  the  strictly 
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business  departments  of  the  public  service  to  supplant  it  with  a 
system  which  does  not  make  merit  the  solo  test  for  appointments 
for  office.  What  we  do  assert  is  that  the  managers  and  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  Republican  party,  of  whom  Mr.  Blaine,  for  instance, 
is  an  illustrious  example,  are  not  in  favor  of  a  civil-service 
law  for  the  same  reasons  and  upon  the  same  grounds  that  men  of 
the  calibre  and  character  and  independence  of  Mr.  Schurz  are, 
but  they  simply  stand  under  it  because  it  stands  by  them  in 
keeping  their  party  friends  in  office  and  preventing  their  removal. 
They  are  not  the  kind  of  men  to  taunt  Mr.  Cleveland  with  any 
violation  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  because  their  fidelity  to  it  is 
simply  one  of  policy  and  selfishness ;  and  if  they  were  to  get  into 
power,  it  requires  no  prophetic  vision  to  predict  that  they 
would  ride  rough-shod  over  it  wherever  there  was  a  loop-hole  of 
escape,  and  wherever  they  could  reward  a  faithful  follower  by  so 
doing. 

There  are  numerous  other  issues  between  the  parties  which  the 
limited  space  of  this  article  will  not  permit  us  to  refer  to  ;  prom- 
inent among  them  will  be  the  remarkable  record  of  the  present 
administration,  in  securing  for  the  homestead  settler  millions  of 
acres  of  our  public  lands,  and  releasing  them  from  the  control  of 
powerful  corporations  who  had  usurped  them  and  claimed  their 
ownership  in  violation  of  law,  and  in  defiance  of  the  express  con- 
ditions under  which  the  grant  to  them  was  made. 

Another  issue  looming  up  in  bold  relief  will  be  the  fight  that 
the  Democratic  party  has  made  in  Congress  and  will  continue  to 
make  against  the  plundering  alliances  known  as  '^  Trusts,^'  that 
are  limiting  production  and  raising  prices  to  the  consumer.  The 
Bepublican  has  been  the  friendly  ally  of  the  capitalists  who  con- 
trol these  combinations,  and  it  has  only  been  lately  that  the' 
President  of  the  Bepublican  League  has  issued  a  circular  calling 
upon  this  body  of  gentlemen  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
Bepublican  cause,  saying  that  they  '' needed  money,  and  that 
they  needed  it  badly."  These  '* Trusts*'  are  not  founded  for 
humane  or  philanthropic  purposes;  their  sole  object  being  to 
keep  prices  at  a  given  standard  and  to  suppress  competition.  We 
know  how  well  they  have  succeeded,  and  how  short  a 
time  it  takes  for  them  to  realize  enormous  profits  upon 
their  investments.  So  much  can  be  said  upon  this 
fiubject  and  its  importance  as  a  party  issue  in  the  coming  cam- 
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paign  that  we  can  only  refer  to  it  generally  now.  It  is  true  that 
several  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  declared  their  opposition  to  these  dangerous 
schemes  of  centralized  capital ;  but  when  they  were  brought  down 
to  details,  and  asked  to  define  against  what  particular  trusts  they 
were  willing  to  direct  their  hostility,  they  seemed  one  and  all  to 
concentrate  upon  the  "  Sugar  Trust/'  evidently  upon  the  ground 
and  for  the  reason  that  by  reducing  the  duty  upon  raw  sugar, 
there  will  be  no  further  necessity  of  taking  any  other  duties  off, 
as  these  duties  would  equal  the  whole  of  the  tariff  reduction  in 
the  present  bill  before  Congress. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that  will  shortly  be  submit- 
ted to  the  people.  There  are  other  issues,  known  as  feigned 
issues,  that  will  be  continued  to  be  forced  to  the  front  by  the 
Republican  party  in  order  to  divert  and  detract  public  attention 
from  the  genuine  issues  that  are  involved.  Under  the  lead  of  a 
demagogue  like  Foraker  and  a  bitter  partisan  like  Ingalls,  we 
may  expect  to  have  the  dead  issues  of  the  war  resurrected,  and 
the  South  arraigned  for  numerous  misdeeds  of  which  it  is  guilt- 
less, and  charged  with  a  want  of  patriotism  which  it  possesses  in 
common  and  in  an  equal  degree  with  every  other  section  of  our 
country.  '  All  conflicts  of  opinion  upon  political  questions  that 
were  evoked  by  the  war  have  been  buried,  and  the  man  who  at- 
tempts to  bring'  them  to  life  is  an  enemy  to  the  people,  and  will 
inevitably  be  swept  down  in  the  tide  of  public  opinion  that  will 
rise  above  partisan  clamor  and  submerge  the  noisy  patriots  who 
are  now  preparing  to  institute  another  campaign  of  this  charac- 
ter. There  may  be  economic  questions  that  divide  different  sec- 
tions  and  commonwealths  of  this  land,  but  in  a  feeling  of  loyalty 
and  love  for  our  institutions,  each  one  joins  willing  hands  and 
hearts  with  the  other. 

IsiDOR  Rayneb. 
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QUSSB  WORDS. 

In  Mr.  Day's  mnarks  In  last  mooth^s  Rxrzxw  he  treats  <*brotta8**  as 
a  word  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Savannab,  Georgia.  Id  the  island  of 
Jamaica  the  negroes  use  almost  the  same  word  In  exactly  tbe  same  sense.  If  a 
negro  bays  half  a  doien  banuias  he  commonly  demands  one  more  **for  brata,^ 
"^  e.  (to  nse  the  old  English  phrase),  '^toboot^  Tbe  ''a**ln6rato  hasthefnll, 
broad  Italian  sound,  as  in  *'malo"  or  *'baoclo.'*  I  think  we  need  hardly  go  so 
far  as  the  Africandialects  to  find  an  origin  for  this  word.  Fioeaninny,  a  common 
West  Indian  negro  word,  is  evidently  from  the  Portagneiie  Pequeninho-^UUe  one^ 
modfetiak  is  traced  to /ettieAeiro,  the  Portagoese  for  **  hocu^-pocns.^  It  seems 
probable  that  brata  is  a  oomiption  of  the  Portugese  (and  Spanish)  barato^ 
e)keap.  The  Portuguese,  baring  been  the  first  European  people  to  open  inter- 
course with  the  negro  nuses,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  left  these  traces 
of  their  Influence  on  tbe  first  essays  of  the  negroes  to  speak  the  yarious  languages 
of  the  whites. 

EWAH  MAOFEXBaON. 

u. 

PKBSONNBL  OF  THB   BTAOB. 

• 

It  Is  an  accepted  sdentlflc  truth  that  motion,  not  rest,  is  the  normaloondition 
of  all  matter  throughout  the  universe.  This  truth  seems  to  carry  with  it,  at  a 
necessary  corollary,  the  additional  bust  that  all  motion  is  progressive.  This  law, 
and  all  that  is  dependent  upon  it,  governs  the  world  of  ethics  also.  There  Is, 
whether  in  matter  or  morals,  no  recession;  what  appears  such  Is  illusiye  merely, 
as  In  the  case  at  certain  times  of  the  apparent  motions  of  some  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  world  we  live  upon— the  men  and  women  we  live  among~«re  pro- 
gressing toward  a  higher  and  nobler  plane.  We  are  growing  better,  notwith- 
standing the  discouraging  views  of  pessimism.  A  clever  phrase-maker  has 
spoken  of  **the  fierce  white  light  that  beats  upon  the  throne,**  but  such  illumi- 
nation  Is  not  comparable  to  the  penetrating  interest  and  searching  cuiioAity 
with  which  the  public  eye  regards  the  actor ;  and  it  Is  a  peculiarity  of 
this  interest  and  curiosity  that  It  delights  more  in  magnifying  the  faults  and 
Uemishea  of  unwise  or  unfortunate  Individuals  than  in  noting  tbe  merits  and 
vlrtoes  of  tbe  mass  of  the  profession. 

The  old  Englihh  statute  which  placed  upon  actors  tbe  stigma  of  vagabondage 
found  an  echo  in  the  enactments  of  many  a  council-board  and  In  the  warnings 
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of  many  polpitB  in  Poritan  New  EorIAikL  Bat  gradually,  as  preachers  and  law- 
makers became  wfeer,  the  stigmA  of  ya^abondage  has  been  left  so  far  behind  in 
oor  onward  movement,  as  to  seem  bigoted  and  cruel,  and  as  degrading  to  the  men 
who  perpetrated  that  outrage  upon  an  honest  and  honorable  vocation,  as  was  the 
infliction  of  torture  and  deach  by  courts  and  inquisitioD,  upon  these  who  were  so 
far  in  advance  of  the  ignorance  of  their  times  as  to  incur  the  enmity  of  intoler- 
ance, whether  in  the  field  of  science,  as  Gkilileo,  or  in  religion,  as  Spinoza  and  the 
martyrs.  Standini^.  as  we  do,  in  the  bright  and  strengthening  light  of  broader 
and  more  ratholic  views,  we  may  now  regard  such  enactments  and  the  spirit  of 
the  times  that  made  them  possible,  as  landmarks  that  show,  as  we  look  back  over 
the  dark  valley  that  man  has  traversed,  how  much  further  and  higher  we  have 


With  the  awakening  of  more  charitable  judgment,  this  once  branded  class 
have  also  advanced  with  us,  until  they  now  challenge  our  respect  for  their  up- 
rightness of  character  and  our  admiration  for  the  brilliancy  with  which  they  re- 
flect some  of  the  highest  and  noblest  qualities  of  humanity.  As  a  class,  their  lives 
are  as  clean  (perhaps  cleaner),  ai  honorable  (perhaps  more  honorable),  as  worthy  of 
all  oommeadation  and  emulation,  as  any  other.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  figure  less 
often  as  afiPenders  against  the  laws  than  any  other  class  of  like  numbera  It  is 
their  pride  and  boast  that  none  of  their  calling  have  ever  been  convicted  of  a 
fekmy.  And  their  numbers  are  greater,  perhaps,  than  most  of  my  readers  may 
imagina  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  about  five  thousand 
persons  pursuing  the  vocation  of  actors  of  plays — one-third  of  the  number  being 
women.  The  average  dramatic  company  comprises  this  proportion  of  the  sexes — 
two-thirds  men,  one>third  women.  This  calculation  does  not  include  the  large  num- 
ber of  quasl-actors  belonging  to  the  minstrel  and  variety  branches  of  the  great 
**  show  **  busineso;  nor  does  it  include  circus  people  ;  nor  the  large  army  of  tbeat- 
ncal  employte  of  various  kinds  not  seen  by  the  public  upon  the  stage,  outnum- 
bering the  actual  acting  people.  It  comprises  only  actors  proper,  who  represent 
the  dramatis  personse  of  plays. 

As  in  all  classes  and  all  vocations,  there  are  '*  black  sheep*'  to  be  found  among 
oor  friends  of  the  stage;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  personnel  of  the  dramatic  profession 
among  us  trMlay  is  highly  creditable  to  the  infiuences  of  their  art,  and  protests 
kmdly  and  eloqaently  agidnst  the  idea  that  such  influence  is  detrimental  to  purity 
and  elevation  of  character,  correct  principles  and  blameless  lives.  But  I  go  further : 
I  daim  that  its  influence  is  nnqualifledly  beneficial  and  ennobling. 

B.  M.  DAT. 

III. 

ICODSRN  OLA88  HOUSXS. 

IH  law  a  man's  own  hearthstone  is  assumed  to  be  his  citadeL  In  all  the  rights 
and  equities  of  the  natural  man,  the  privacy  of  his  personal  and  family  life  stands 
forenuMt  Tet  tbere  is  no  right  more  continually  and  recklessly  violated,  more 
deliberately  assdiled,  and  less  adequately  protected.  It  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  great 
power,  which  is  tireless  in  its  inquisition  and  without  scruple  in  Its  use  of  instru- 
ments. The  public  press  as  a  tyrannic  force  for  good  and  evil,  both  in  social 
and  political  matters,  is  without  peer.  Journalism  is  organised  curiosity. 
Its  business  in  part  is  to  drag  secret  and  unknown  things  into  the  glare 
of  sunlight.  It  assumes  the  right  to  decide  whether  such  enlightenment  is  for 
the  public  benefit  Tet  there  are  few  cases  known  where  irresixmsible  power, 
working  under  the  pretence  of  the  public  good,  hesitates  to  subserve  personal 
gain  or  ambition.    The  very  possesdon  of  great  power  is  a  fatal  temptation  to  its 
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use.  The  newspaper  usurps  the  foncfeiOQ  of  judee,  Jury  and  ezeoatloner,  and 
often  adds  to  these  the  offices  of  theSpolioe  detective  and  proeecuthig  attorney.  Can 
It  not  be  said,  then,  that  men  and  women  now-a-days  live  in  glass  houses  f  And 
this,  too,  at  the  expense  not  only  of  being  bombarded  with  stones,  but  of  suifenng 
the  insidious  assault  of  the  spy,  the  eavesdropper  and  the  euphemistically  named 
new»-gatherer.  The  glass  through  which  he  peers  is  anything  but  a  transparaat 
medium.    It  becomes  a  lens  that  distorts  and  perverts  the  things  behind  it 

The  best  men  in  Journalism  are  not  proof  against  the  taint  of  its  bad  tenden- 
cies. Neither  are  its  worst  men  unblessed  with  the  occasional  exercise  of  its 
nobler  functions.  The  sjstem  is  the  criminal,  and  moulds  its  members.  All  that 
can  be  generalised  is  that  honorable  Journalists,  on'!the  whole,  try  to  practice  the 
better  side  of  the  profession ,  and  that  the  imprinoipled  avail  themselves  to  the  full 
of  its  dangerous  powers.  If  it  were  not  that,  great  as  is  the  oppression  entailed 
by  the  tyranny  of  Journalism,  it  carries  with  it  so  many  beneflti,  the  burden  would 
be  unbearable. 

Bvery  great  political  canvass  demonstrates  the  evils  to  which  savage  and  un- 
scrupulous partisanship  exposes  the  man  who  is  a  victim  of  party  nomination.  No 
charge  is  considered  too  vile  to  hurl  against  him.  His  whole  life  is  turned  inside 
out.  Peccadilloes  and  blimders  are  magnified  into  the  gravest  sins.  Substance  of 
accusation  lacking,  indictments  are  spun  out  of  the  most  attenuated  material.  No 
serpent^s  fang  is  more  venomous  than  that  of  the  human  cobra,  whose  den  is  in  the 
newspaper  office.  One  needs  but  to  recur  to  the  last  Presidential  campaign.  The 
vindictive  filth,  so  freely  bandied  on  both  sides,  if  put  permanently  on  record  in 
book  form,  would  find  itself  under  the  ban  of  Anthooy  Ck>mstock.  The  mask  of 
anonymity  under  which  the  newspaper  machinery  works  is  like  the  **  Lion'-t 
Mouth  "  in  mediaeval  Venice,  a  shield  behind  which  the  pigmy's  hand  out  of  the 
dark  can  stab  the  giant.  The  nominal  responsibility  under  the  law  of  libel  an  un- 
scrupulous newspaper  chief  laughs  at.  The  average  futility  of  a  suit  against  a 
powerful  Journal  makes  ft  a  safe  hazard,  not  to  be  weighed  against  value  as  a  pop- 
ular advertisement.  A  gentleman  quoted  to  the  writer  a  remark  of  the  late 
Roscoe  Conkling :  **  The  thief  breaks  into  your  house,  steals  your  watch  and  goes 
to  Sing  Sing.  The  newspaper  man  breaks  into  the  casket  which  contains  your 
most  precious  treasure,  your  reputation,  and  he  passes  unscathed  before  the  law.** 

Aside  from  the  more  violent  phases  of  newspaper  assault  on  the  individual, 
the  interference  with  private  rights  is  often  an  impertinence.  The  reporter  does 
not  limit  his  attentions  to  the  politician  who  invites  an  interview  ;  to  the  house- 
bold  which  glories  in  seeing  its  social  life  blazoned  in  print.  The  cynicism  bom  of 
dally  use  makes  him  distrust  the  existence  of  reticence,  dignity,  and  self-respect. 
The  reporter  who  earns  the  highest  salary  is  the  pachyderm— shameless  to  rebuff, 
callous  even  to  the  toe  of  the  t>oot.  Everything  that  is  becomes  grist  to  augment 
his  total  on  the  weekly  pay-roll.  Nothing  is  sacred  to  him,  if  he  thinks  it  would 
give  a  fillip  to  public  curiosity.  This  feature  of  Journalism  works  more  widespread 
annoyance  than  the  other,  though  its  qualitative  evil  Is  less  gross.  1  hardly  think 
that  any  high-minded  Joumaliit  will  brand  these  charges  with  overstatement. 
Indeed,  the  eminent  men  in  the  profession  deplore  the  facts,  which  give  them  sub- 
stance. But  the  evils  belong  to  the  system.  The  public  have  been  educated  up  (I) 
to  the  pungent,  personal,  racy  paragraph.  And  as  a  Journalist  you  must  please 
the  biggest  public,  if  you  would  make  the  balance  sheet  blaze  with  dividends  in  six 
figures.  So  men  and  women  must  try  to  exist  patiently  in  their  glass  houses, 
trustingito  a  coming  time  when  the  noble  functions  of  journalism  will  survive  their 
alliaaoe  with  so  much  that  is  petty,  irritating,  and  offensive. 

John  Dublxt. 
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IV. 


PBAoncn  vs.  thbort  in  re  **  bxnrt  qkobokisic.'* 

Mb.  Osobos  Ebnnah  in  his  **  Siberian  "  article  Just  published  in  the  earrent 
number  of  the  Century^  incidentaDj  emphasizes  certain  facts  which  have  signifi- 
cance relative  to  tlie  Heniy  Qeorge  land  theory.  Mr.  George  ref(ards  govemmeni 
possession  of  land  as  the  specific  cure  for  social  and  industrial  evils.  He  proposes 
to  acoompUsh  this  by  taxing  land  to  the  full  rental  value  as  the  most  convenient 
method  of  attaining  the  ideaL  The  end,  however,  ia  the  extinction  of  private 
ownership,  as  all  nominal  title  to  land  would  in  the  end  be  destroyed  after  the  sub- 
stance of  its  value  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  difficulty  of  appraising  the  exact  or 
even  the  proximate  working  of  a  theory  in  practice,  is  much  lessened  if  we  have 
analogous  tactM  to  use  as  weights  in  the  scales.  Let  us  then  revert.to  Mr.  Kennan^s 
observatlonB  of  the  land  system  in  Western  Siberia. 

This  vast  district  is  described  as  being  in  many  aspects  a  veritable  Gku^en  of 
Eden.  A  splendid  climate,  equal  to  that  of  the  most  favored  parts  of  the  United 
States  or  Europe,  plains  of  great  fertility,  grand  water- wajrs,  and  all  the  general 
conditions  are  on  the  side  of  agriculture  and  the  prosperity  of  the  tillers  of  the 
soiL  Most  of  the  peasanti  and  farmers  are  either  voluntary  settlers  or  the  d^ 
soendants  of  convicts  who  have  regained  civil  rights. 

In  this  magnificent  region  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  fences,  farm  houses, 
or  any  buildings,  outside  of  the  villages.  Cattle  are  inclosed  in  the  common  vil- 
lage pasture  instead  of  in  fenced  fields  outside.  The  Siberian  peasant  will  not 
build  a  farm-house  because  be  does  not  own  the  land.    Mr.  Kennan  writes : 

**  With  •  few  ezwptioDB  all  of  the  land  in  Siberia  belongs  to  the  erown.  The  Tlllflge  com- 
mnnee  e^Joy  the  nsnfraet  of  It,  but  they  h«Te  no  legal  title,  and  cannot  dispose  of  it  nor  reduce 
any  part  of  it  to  indlytdna]  ownership.  All  they  have  the  power  to  do  is  to  divide  it  up  among  their 
members  by  periodical  allotments,  and  to  g\re  to  each  head  of  a  ikmily  a  sort  of  tenancy  at  will 
Erery  time  there  is  a  new  anotment  the  sereral  tracts  of  srable  land  held  by  the  crown  may 
change  tenants.  80  that  If  an  indiTidnal  should  bnild  a  house  or  a  bam  upon  the  tract  of  which 
he  was  the  temporary  occupant,  he  might,  and  probably  would,  be  forced,  sooner  or  later,  to 
abandon  it.  The  result  of  this  system  of  land  tenure  and  thia  organization  of  society  is  to  segre- 
gate the  whole  population  la  Tillagea,  and  to  leave  all  of  the  interrening  land  unsettled." 

Even  the  villages  are  shabby  and  cheerless,  and  signs  of  enterprise,  comfort 
and  taste  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Such  is  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr. 
Kfimian.  Substractlng  from  the  sum  total  the  operation  of  the  other  agencies  in- 
volved in  Russian  mal-administration,  enough  is  left  to  illustrate  the  results  of  the 
government  ownership  of  land  and  the  death  of  individual  right  in  real  property. 
Mr.  George  would  claim  that  tUs  is  an  unfair  way  of  stating  the  probable  out- 
come of  Us  theory  as  put  in  operation.  But  it  is  difficult  to  parry  the  Sfsquence  of 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  title  with  the  loss  of  the  substantial  value  of  ownership, 
and  a  systematic  paternalism  on  the  part  of  government.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  results  of  such  a  land  system  would  vary  in  minor  details,  according  to 
the  social  and  political  conditions  of  different  peoples.  But  in  all  there  would  be 
this  common  factor,  the  shrinkage  of  iudividual  ambition  and  energy,  in  the  im- 
provement of  properly  to  its  minimum. 

The  Siberian  analogy  from  Mr.  Kennan's  Cenhiry  article,  then,  while  it  does 
not  carry  an  exactly  fitting  logic  for  other  countries  and  governments,  is  suggee- 
tive,  and  in  some  degree  Illuminating.  The  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  does  not  find  its  main  source  in  its  cities,  its  manufacturers,  and  its  com- 
meroe,  great  affluents  as  these  are.  We  must  rather  seek  it  in  the  vigor  and  en- 
ergy of  its  usual  life  and  occupation.    The  other  things  follow  as  concomitants. 

G.  T.  FBBBia. 
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V. 

OV  A  SdEMTIlTO  BPKOmO  FOB  nfTEMFSRAVOS. 

In  the  light  of  the  reoeDt  resultB  of  pathologica!  research,  there  Is  determUied 
to  be  a  modification  of  the  sweeping  and  oft-heard  statement  that  the  exceosiTe 
nse  of  alcohol  beyerages  conduces  to  procure  injury  to  the  health.  In  point  of 
fact  the  statement  is  not  true  of  all  alcoholic  liqnors.  If  they  are  charged  with 
fosel  oil,  thefar  nse  tends  to  cause  disease  of  the  cerebral  conyolutions,  which  disease 
may  erentoate  in  insanity,  or  may  be  but  one  of  the  symptoms  of  some  aifeotlan 
of  the  special  senses.  If,  h'>weTer,  the  beverages  are  free  of  the  obnozioiis  oil, 
there  Is  not  produced  any  such  effect  In  other  words,  alcoholic  liquors  made  im- 
pore  by  ftasel  oil  (amylic  alcohol)  poipon  the  brain,  and  induce  ''amylism;'*  but 
such  hquors,  contaming  pore  etbylic  alcohol  to  exdosion  of  that  which  is  amylic, 
merely  e  xdte  the  cerebral  functions,  inducing  the  condition  known  as  '*  ^ythlism." 

This  is  proved  both  directly  and  indirectly.  If  two  puppies  are  fed,  the  one 
OD  the  whisky  of  the  saloons,  and  the  other  on  the  pureet  product  of  distillation, 
the  autopsy  of  the  former  will  show  a  diseased  brain,  while  the  brain  of  the  latter 
will  be  found  to  be  normal.  Again,  a  century  ago  men  drank  larger  quantities  of 
mm  than  they  can  now,  and  found  no  harm,  all  because  the  old-ftuhioned  liquor 
had  none  of  the  modem  deleterious  character. 

In  view  of  these  fkcts,  and  of  the  human  indination  toward  indulgence  in 
alcoholic  drinks,  it  remains  for  social  science  to  notably  contribute  to  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  making  provision  against  amyliam  by  means  of  the  media  of  the 
condition  of  ethyliam.  The  time  demands,  not  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  use  of  all  alcoholic  liquors,  but  the  substitution  of  the  ethylic  for  the 
amylic  aoohol,  of  ezhilarant  for  toxic  action,  of  liquors  that  will  not  inebriate  for 
those  that  produce  alcoholic  drunkenness. 

The  ills  of  intemperance  can  be  entirely  avoided  by  abstinence  from  liquors 
vile  with  fusel  oil,  and  by  the  use,— either  moderate  or  excessive,— of  those  that 
are  free  from  it.  If  men  will  drink  alcoholic  beverages,  let  them  be  those  which 
are  pure,  and,  by  reason  of  their  purity,  will  not  be  a  factor  in  the  ruin  of  body 
and  sonL  Let  the  cupidity  of  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  be  checked  by  a  law 
which  shall  make  it  a  crime  to  produce,  sell  or  use  the  poisonous  liquors;  and 
let  encouragement  be  given  to  those  who  shall  undertake  to  provide  pure  ethylic 
alcoholic  beverages,  harmless  to  the  brain,  medicinal  in  value,  deficient  in 
toxicity.  Such  prohibition,  married  with  such  encouragement,  will  appoint  the 
only  scientific  spediic  for  the  evil  of  intemperance. 

WiLZJLBD  H.  MOBSI,  M.  D. 

VI. 

THAT  CHIMXSB  WALL. 

Thx  American  freetrader  is  a  paid  or  "  honorary  **  political  district  messenger, 
who  delivers  the  mesBages  and  does  the  errands  of  the  English  Ck>bden  Club. 
When  the  Cot)den  Club  takas  snuff  the  American  free-trader  is  forced  to  use  his 
bandanna.  He  has  a  hard  job,  at  times,  poor  fellow,  to  reconcile  the  obvious  self- 
evident  interest  f  if  England  and  of  other  foreign  powers  to  invade  our  markets 
without  hindrance  or  toll  with  the  equally  obvious  self -evident  fact  that  such  an 
invasion  would  operate  to  the  detriment  of  American  manufacturers,  American 
workmen,  American  homes,  and  every  development  of  American  welfare.  It 
would  compel  the  American  dtisen  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
American  governments— Munidpal,  State  and  Federal— att  indispenslble  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  American  market— and  yet  give  the  "«<^^fil  f oraignar  the 
advantage  as  the  heavily  taxed  American  therein. 
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In  farther  retom  (or  the  adyantages  of  aooefls  to  the  American  market,  the 
American  citiaeD,  in  ttmes  of  ««t«Jnn<ii  danger,  can  be  taroed\  when  he  does  not 
Tohinteer,  to  enter  the  army  and  do  batUe  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
existence— if  need  be  to  be  stabbed,  cut,  thrust  or  killed  in  its  defense.  Even 
idien  he  Is  not  thus  forced  to  risk  liis  life  for  America,  the  American  producer,  by 
the  ciivnmstanoee  of  his  life,  is  necessarily  forced  to  invest  all  his  earnings— to  the 
ultimate  doUai^-in  the  ways  best  calculated  to  increase  American  national 
proqwrity— in  cultivating  lands,  in  building  houses,  in  employing  labor, 
in  supporting  schools,  churches,  and  litiraries ;  in  a  word,  in  investing  aU  his 
profits  In  the  country  that  enabled  him  to  realize  them.  The  foreign  producer, 
on  the  other  hand,  although  in  time  of  war  he  would  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the 
hostile  armies  and  fleets  that  would  threaten  our  coasts,  although  he  might  even 
be  toTctd  to  enter  these  hostile  armies  and  fleets,  although  in  time  of  peace  he 
spends  every  shilling  of  his  profits  in  a  foreign  land,  and  in  competitive  efforts  to 
destroy  our  industries— this  alien  freebooter,  according  to  the  theories  of  our  Cob- 
den  Club  Messenger  Corps,  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy,  without  cost,  all  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed,  at  infinite  cost,  by  the  patriotic  American  citiaan  I  There  Is 
only  one  good  thing  about  American  free  trade,  and  that  is  its  name— and  that 
is  either  stolen  or  half  finished— for  it  is  not  free  trade  that  they  advocate,  but 
foreign  freebooters'  trede— the  demand  of  our  rivals  and  enemies  to  reap  where 
they  have  not  sown,  to  exploit  the  Republic  that  they  cinnot  overturn,  to  welcome 
commercial  unlicensed  Alabanuu  to  our  ports,  while  taxing  American  vessels  to 
maintain  these  ports  I 

Even  the  sanction  of  rdigioa  is  sought  to  be  thrown  over  this  insensate  folly. 
Christianity  teaches  us  to  welcome  the  repentant  prodigal  by  killing  the  fatted 
calf,  but  it  certainly  does  not  order  us  to  give  him  all  the  veal  I  The  sons  who 
have  never  sinned  surely  are  entitied  to  eit  at  the  bead  of  the  table. 

When  their  selfish  theories  are  refuted,  either  by  logic  or  facts,  the  Cobden 
Club  Messenger  Corps  invariably  run  to  their  wall— the  **  Chinese  walL**  *'  Oh  t 
you  want  to  build  a  Chinese  wall  around  the  country,**  they  say.  No ;  we  protec- 
tkmlsts  only  desire  to  keep  out  burglars  and  sneak  thieves  from  our  homes  I  All 
dviliation  Is  based  on  a  **  Chinese  wall.**  Every  Christian  gentiemao,  as  soon  as 
he  can  afford  it,  secures  a  small  portion  of  the  planet  and  builds  '*  a  Chinese  wall** 
around  It  He  calls  it  his  home !  While  he  is  quite  willing  to  reoognin  all  the 
obligations  of  his  faith,  he  ngorously  and  not  selfishly  excludes  from  this  home 
every  one  but  his  own  family  and  friends.  He  not  only  does  not  admit  the  equal 
right  of  the  rest  of  mankind  to  an  equal  occupancy  of  the  territory  thus  enclosed, 
but  he  Is  ready,  and  is  authorised  by  civilisation,  to  repel  to  the  death 
any  attempt  oa  the  part  of  others  to  enter  it.  This  Is  protection— 
not  free  tradi*.  Nor  does  his  adherence  to  the  beneficent  policy 
of  protection  and  with  the  buflding  of  a  **  Chinese  walP  around  his  lot  By  his 
conduct  he  repudiates  the  brutal  creed  of  free  trade— that  we  ought  to  **  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest.**  Under  this  rule,  he  would  turn  out 
into  the  street  his  wife  and  daughters  because  by  bubetitutiag  hirelings  he  could 
secure  such  domestic  services  as  liii  wife  and  daughters  render  at  a  cheaper  money 
rate.  Tet  Bridget,  clad  in  cotton  and  calico,  is  not  substituted  for  the  daughter 
dad  in  silk  and  fine  linens.  There  are  higher  duties  than  to  achieve  cheap- 
ness. American  protectioniBts  recognize  the  fact  that  their  first,  ch  ief  and  supreme 
duty  Is  to  take  care  of  their  own  countrymen  against  all  rivals  ;  that  cheap  goods 
do  noi  represent  the  best  results  of  statesmanship ;  that  it  would  be  buying  the 
whistle  too  dear  to  purchase  cheap  foreign  fabrics  at  the  expense  of  transforming 
an  intelligent  and  important  class  of  cittsens  into  ragged  and  dependent  **  hands,** 
or  **  hinds,**  or  wandering  and  discontented  tramps. 
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Did  it  ever  oocnr  to  the  Cobden  menenger  boys  who  deride  the  **  Chinese  wall 
policy"  that  China  has  accompliBhed  a  feat  that  no  other  civiliEation  erer  achieyed 
—that  she  has  maintained  her  national  unity  for  over  85  oentories  at  least,  and 
has  seen  all  the  dawdcal  ciTilization  rise,  ftdl,  and  disappear  ?  Wong  Cliin  Foo, 
may  be,  could  torn  this  sneer  at  the  dtiaens  of  a  nation  whose  wisest  men  failed 
to  form  a  union  that  could  last  for  one  hundred  years.  For,  as  one  of  your  con- 
tributors has  well  remarked,  t^is  Union  is  not  the  Union  of  the  Fathers,  but  tlie 
Union  of  the  Boys  in  Blue.  The  amendments,  while  they  nominally  oomcted  and 
oertainly  improyed  the  old  Constitution,  in  point  of  fact  established  a  new  Union. 

JoBN  BAUi,  Jr. 

vn.  • 

FSBXHNIAL  BATINa  HOUSBS. 

Om  of  the  most  perplexing  minor  questions  of  personal  conduct  that  confront 
dwellers  in  great  cities  is  in  regard  to  sidewalk  duuity.  Every  well-dressed  man 
or  woman  U  perpetually  asked  for  a  few  cents  to  aid  a  hungry  or  thirsty  fellow 
mortal,  and  all  the  world  knows  that  alms  so  bestowed  are,  as  a  rule,  misapplied. 
The  organized  bureaus  of  charity  have  done  much  to  correct  abuses  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  th^  do  not  as  yet  meet  all  the  difficulties  in  the  case.  One  may  give  a 
ticket  to  an  applichnt,  but  unless  he  accompanies  it  with  a  car  fare  the  hungry  man 
or  woman  may  have  to  walk  miles  before  reaching  the  bureau,  and  cannot,  even 
then,  count  upon  inmiediate  relief.  In  this  city  there  are  several  establishments 
whidi  issue  meal  tickets,  but  they  are  widely  scattered,  and  the  tickets  issued  by 
'one  are  not  received  at  the  otberb.  Most  of  them,  moreover,  are  closed  at  a  com- 
paratively early  hour  in  the  evening,  and  the  needy  are  rather  more  likely  to  ask 
for  aid  under  cover  of  darkness  than  during  business  hours.  It  affords  small  satisfac- 
tion to  a  soft-hearted  soul  when  he  turns  away  an  apparently  hungry  beggar  with  a 
ticket  that  is  not  available  until  after  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Almost 
every  one,  probably,  solves  the  problem  in  the  easiest  way,  and  gives  money  when 
the  oase  really  seems  urgent. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  comparatively  simple  way  of  meeting  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  aqd  of  establishing  at  the  same  time  a  class  of  eating- 
bouses  that  will  be  in  most  cases  self-supporting  or  even  profitable.  Some  one  of 
them  will  be  within  easy  walking  distance  of  any  part  of  tne  city,  and  all  of  them 
will  be  available  at  any  and  all  hours,  not  only  for  the  needy  but  for  unprotected 
women,  and  for  strangers  who  know  not  where  to  go.  In  every  large  city  the 
police  stations  are  located  each  in  its  own  district,  and  they  are  rarely  more  than 
a  mile  apart  They  are  open  all  day  and  all  night.  They  are  already  provided 
with  sleeping  quarters  for  the  homeless,  and  they  are  usually  in  a  region  which 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  afford  sooner  or  later  a  dass  of  regular  customers.  The 
poUcenien  th«nselves  would  probably  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of 
a  plain,  cleanly  restaurant  established  close  at  hand,  where  good  food  could  be 
obtained  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  The  proximity  of  the  police  station  is  an 
important  feature  of  this  plan,  for  it  assumes  immunity  frcm  disorder  or  violence, 
and  the  eating-houses  might  safely  be  intrusted  to  women,  so  easily  might  aid  be 
summoned  in  case  of  need.  Naturally  the  meal-ticket  system  would  be  adopted 
for  the  charitable  part  of  the  work.  The  tickets  would  be  available  at  any  and 
all  of  the  stations,  and  if  a  percentage  of  them  were  worn  out,  thrown  away,  or 
never  used,  so  much  the  better  for  the  profit  and  loss  account.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  some  such  plan  as  this  has  been  suggested  before,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  important  feature  of  all-night  service  has  been  considered  in  its  special 
reJattons  to  the  police  precincts.    Of  course  the  adjustment  of  tours  of  duty  for 
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the  attendantB  woald  be  arraoKed  somewhat  after  the  order  of  '*  watches  ^ 
oa  shipboard,  and  expeneace  would  sooo  indicate  the  hoars  at  which 
calls  wuuld  be  made,  and  their  average  nwnber  in  any  given  locality. 
Under  judicions  administration,  it  weald  seem  that  sach  a  system  coold  be  made 
self-sapporting  almost  at  onoe,  and  perhaps  lodging  rooms  and  other  needed 
ameliorations  ot  city  life  might  follow  in  dae  coarse.  As  an  evidence  of  what  can 
be  done  in  an  oat-of-the-way  locality,  I  may  specify  the  New  Tork  Fruit 
and  Flower  Mission,  which  has  a  large  restaurant  just  across  the  way  from  Belle- 
▼ue  Hospital,  at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty-sixth  street  It  is  such  a  model  of  clean- 
liness and  good  order,  although  frequented  by  all  sorts  cf  rough  characters,  that 
the  hospital  attendants,  doctors,  nurses  and  the  rest  And  it  a  most  acceptable 
resort,  while  the  prices  are  so  moderate,  and  the  bill  of  fare  soezoelleDt,  that  even 
an  habitud  of  Delmonico's  might  be  temporarily  reformed  if  he  could  be  induced 
to  pay  the  place  a  visit. 

Thomas  Cast  Pitexn. 

vin. 

**  LEABNINa  TO  WRITB  BNOLI8H.** 

The  school-master  is  willing  to  leam.  No  class  of  people  interests  and  disap- 
points him  more  than  the  self -constituted  advisers,  who,  from  the  outside,  delight 
in  telliDg  him  how  and  how  not  to  teach. 

If  school-masters  should  set  about  advidng  railroad  magnates,  bankers  and 
second-hand  dealers  how  to  mana^  their  business,  and  should  undertake  to  in- 
struct lawyers,  doctors  and  literary  people  how  to  follow  their  professions,  we 
might  be  able  to  afford  some  interesting  reading,  make  ourselves  ridiculous  and 
caU  forth  unlimited  indignation.  We  would  probably  hear  something  about  the 
traditional  **  shoe-makei  sticking  to  his  last,^  and  be  reminded  in  forcible  terms 
to  confine  our  genius  to  our  own  affairs.  Being  docile,  and  having  a  little  of  that 
rare  commodity  called  sense  of  proprie^,  and  endowed  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
ludicrous,  we  do  not  retaliate. 

The  critics  of  public  school  methods  of  instruction  usually  have  a  small  but 
useful  idea  to  promulgate  ;  a  little  logic  and  much  flourish  of  rhetorical  trumpets. 
To  give  striking  effects  to  their  invectives  they  indulge  in  lurid  statements  that 
originate  in  a  misconception  of  the  facts,  immature  judgment  or  in  a  disordered, 
imagination.  To  accept  these  criticisms  as  true  to  the  facts  would  brand  the 
teachers  of  this  country  as  imbeciles,  as  densely  stupid  and  persistently  ignorant 
of  the  demands  of  their  calling. 

In  the  May  Rsvixw  is  a  caustic  article  under  the  title  standing  at  the  head  of 
this  communication.  Doubtless  it  is  conclusive  to  the  writer.  The  other  side  is 
entitled  a  hearing.  The  contributor  asserts  that  a  '*  thing,  the  simplest  in  the 
world,  which  is  entirely  neglected  in  our  xniblic  schools,"  is  spelling  at  dictation. 
The  educational  value  of  writinfl:  to  dictation,  so  clearly  and  logically  stated  by 
the  author,  is  recognized  by  teachers  everywhere.  Every  educational  paper  for 
ten  years  has  been  full  of  devices,  exercises  and  directions  for  dictation  spelling  ; 
every  respectable  course  of  study,  every  work  on  the  science  of  pedagogy,  every 
school  report  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this  line  of  work. 

When  yonr  contributor  asserts  **  It  is  the  reading-book,  not  the  spelling-book, 
that  should  h  i  used  to  learn  to  spell,"  he  reiterates  an  error  once  popular  buc  long 
since  exploded,  A  few  years  ago  a  crusade  against  the  spellmg-book  swept  over 
this  country.  For  some  time  tearhers,  superintendents  and  boards  of  education 
worried  along  without  it  AU  sorts  of  expedients  were  employed.  Partisan 
friends  of  the  movement  watched  eagerly  for  the  results  that  they  had  predicted. 
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DteppototmeDt  and  diiarter  attended  this  experiment  and  spasm  of  reform. 
Spellinf?,  and  all  the  school  work  of  which  it  is  the  hasisi  deteriorated  alarmingly. 
To^ay  the  spellmg-book  in  some  form  is  back  in  the  schools  ;  nor  will  it  be 
banished  again  while  the  present  race  of  teachers  lasts.  Careful  experimentation, 
dose  observation  and  enlightened  experience  have  estatdished  the  spelling-book  as 
an  educational  necessity. 

The  same  article  calls  the  spelling  of  word  lists  a  ''stupid  practice.**  The  plan  is 
less  popular  and  prevalent  than  formerly.  But  I  am  easily  skeptical  after  ail ,  whether 
dictation  and  sentence  work  are  accomplishing  far  better  results  than  the  old 
feshioned  oral  and  written  spellinac  of  lists  of  words.  To  say  the  least  tt  is  modest 
and  wise  in  us  to  be  oonserTative  in  our  assertions  that  any  particular  method  Is 
Vw  method  in  spelling,  or,  indeed,  in  any  branch  of  educadonal  work.  Nowa- 
days the  pupil  catches  the  drift  of  the  meanings  of  words  from  the  way  in  which 
they  are  used  in  the  aentence  or  contest,  and  is  prone  to  be  satisfied  with  that  In 
the  olden  times  new  and  abstract  words  created  curiosity  as  to  their  meaning  and 
use,  which  was  satisfied  onlv  by  the  teacher  or  dictionary.  Take  the  wordpACAisis 
quoted  by  our  critic  as  an  illustration,  the  peculiar  orthography  was  sufficient  to 
make  a  impa  anxious  to  know  what  it  meant,  whether  an  animal,  a  disease, 
OT  something  to  eat  or  wear.  In  the  sentence,  he  died  of  phthisis,  after  a  long 
and  painful  illnoss,  the  child  knows  at  once  that  it  is  a  malady  likely  to  prove 
fatal,  and  gives  the  word  no  further  thought.  If,  however,  our  pupil  failed  to 
learn  at  tbe  times  Just  wiiat  the  word  meant,  his  attention  was  arrasted  the 
instant  he  heard  or  saw  it  used;  he  recognised  an  old  offender;  perhaps  he  got  a 
*'head  mark  "or  was  "spelled  down**  by  that  word.  "  Parallel  **  went  round 
our  claf«  when  I  was  a  small  boy.  The  spelling  and  the  meaning  of  that  word 
were  forever  fixe!  in  my  mind.  So  avutere^  eimeter^  cemetery^  ehamnmiU^  and 
scores  of  words  that  decimated  our  ranks  or  *'  spelled  the  whole  school  down," 
come  to  me  as  I  pen  these  lines. 

"  Tbf  re  is  no  surer  way  of  making  a  simpleton  of  a  boy  than  by  drilling  him  for 
a  *  spelling  match,*  **  says  our  friend.  Not  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  spelling 
was  learned  in  that  wsy.  It  also  taught  the  boy  to  think  while  on  his  feet ;  to  be 
calm  and  collected  in  his  ideas  in  a  crisis  ;  to  be  quick  to  decide  and  act,  for  he 
took  the  word  almost  before  ''  next**  was  called ;  rivalry  stirred  the  ambition  of 
more  than  one  sluggish  soul ;  victory  awakened  the  sense  of  achievement  in  many 
a  mind  unconscious  of  its  powers.  To  place  every  letter  in  '*  meUmpByehosit^ 
quickly  and  accurately  was  a  drill  in  attention  to  details  that  has  given  many  a 
man  a  grasp  upon  complicated  and  perplexing  aflkirs.  The  memory  may  be  "  the 
poorest  of  faculties,**  but  too  few  ever  reach  that  plane  of  intellectuality  where 
they  can  rely  upon  a  prompt  and  unerring  memory. 

Webster*8  spelling-book  is  called  the  "  stupidest  and  most  meaningless  book  in 
existence.**  It  is  full  of  dictation  and  reading  exeroisss;  is  that  the  reasonf  J 
have  heard  many  people  acknowledge  gratefully  their  obligations  to  the  old  "ele- 
mentary spelling-book,**  not  alone  for  its  aid  in  spelling,  but  for  its  proverbs  and 
sentiments  which  influenced  their  lives.  No  single-handed  critic  can  ever  pile 
such  epithets  deep  enough  upon  the  *'rild  blue-back**  to  detract  one  iota  from  the 

reverent  regard  with  which  it  is  held. 

F.  B.  Gault. 

IX 

POSTAL  BAVINOS  BANKS  AND  TXLBOBAPHS. 

Tkebm  is  no  sentiment  so  widely  spread  and  so  deeply  rooted  among  the  work- 
ingmen  of  America,  whether  organised  or  unorganised,  a^  the  sentiment  against 
monopolies.    It  is  so  intense  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  ineradicable  prejudice 
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or  iDBtinct  No  reeogniied  represttitattTe  of  any  great  corporate  interest  bas  aaj 
chanoeof  election  to  any  ofladal  position  of  high  tmst  and  honor,  if  be  mnst  de- 
pend on  the  popular  yote  to  reach  itb  Why  this  widespead  spirit  of  antagonism  to 
corporations?  Because,  as  a  rule,  oorporatinns  have  not  regarded  the  privilq^es  ac- 
corded to  them  by  legislation  as  public  trusts,  nor  themselves  a^  public  servants,  but 
tiave  exercised  the  power  of  taxation  without  representation  conferred  upon  them 
by  charter  in  the  most  selfish  and  despotic  spirit  regardless  of  the  public  interest 
What  is  the  remedy  f  Clearly  that  no  special  privileges  shall  hereafter  be  granted 
to  individuals ;  that  all  laws  shall  be  general  laws  •;  that  "  private  bills  **  shall  be 
utterly  abolished,  and  that  wherever  any  business  by  its  very  nature  demands  a 
mooopcrfy— as  railroads,  and  teleRTaphs—then  that  chat  business  nhall  either  be 
exclusively  performed  or  effectively  curtailed  by  the  Stata  There  is  no  sodalism 
in  this  demand— now  made  by  nearly  all  the  li^xir  organisations  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  cry  of  "  centralisation"  raised  against  it  comes  ex- 
clusively from  the  servants  or  beneficiaries  of  corporations,  or  from  the  Rip  Van 
Winkles  of  the  Chair,  whose  political  philoeophy  is  founded  on  those  facts  of  the 
last  centniy  and  of  a  practically  extinct  civilisation. 

Every  dviliafd  nation  in  the  world  except  the  United  States  owns  its  telegraph 
system,  and  everywhere  the  telegraph  system  is  conducted  better  and  at  less  cost 
to  the  public  than  in  the  United  States.  Here  we  are  absolutely  helpless  against 
the  impositions  of  a  small  group  of  monopoUsts,  for  there  is  no  effective  competi- 
tion possible  in  telegraphing.  It  should  be  an  adjunct  to  the  post  office,  which, 
as  experience  has  shown,  is  done  more  cheaply,  and  with  greater  perfection  of 
businees  methods,  than  any  private  business  in  the  country.  Why  should  millions 
be  annually  needlessly  drawn  from  the  people  to  enrich  individuals  when  the 
telegraph  (xmld  be  managed  at  cost  and  more  effldentiy  by  the  Government  f  If 
this  suggestion  is '*  socialistic,'*  then  the  governments  of  all  Europe  are  socialistic 
to  this  extent. 

Government  or  postal  saving  banks  have  also  been  established  by  England, 
Belgium,  Prance,  Italy,  Holland,  and  in  India,  Canada  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, wid  they  have  been  productive  of  Jnflnlte  good  to  the  working  classes  in 
promotmg  savings.  A  similar  system  has  been  advocated  by  the  Senior  Senator 
of  New  York,  and  a  bill  introduced  into  Congress  to  established  it    Let  it  pass. 

Hbnbt  Mxlrosk. 


A  BION  OF  THS  TIMSB. 

It  seems  hitherto  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  philosophers  who  like  to 
speculate  upon  social  phenomena  and  the  thousand  and  one  manif^statioos  of  social 
evohition,  their  effects  and  causes,  drawing  ail  manner  of  strange  and  curious  de- 
ductions from  what  they  see  or  imagin&-*it  seems  to  have  escaped  these  gentry 
that  in  the  very  popular  and  widespread  use  of  aerated  waters  we  have  an  illustra- 
tratlon  d  popular  feeling,  and  an  instructivA  sign  of  the  times.  People  like  these 
bubbling  waters  because  their  effervescence  lends  a  certain  life  and  freshness  to 
what  might  otherwise  be  insipid  and  ordinary  ;  and  this  liking  is  only  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  same  spirit,  which  finds  life  itself  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,  if  it  be 
not  agitated  and  eventful,  even  though  the  agitation  and  eventfulness  are  wholly 
due  to  artificial  causes. 

The  tastes  and  habits  of  people  speak  more  truly  of  their  characters  than 
whole  libraries  of  volumes  of  speculative  philosophy,  and  when  we  find  a  new 
trade  brought  into  existence  by  a  popular  demand,  and  not  due  to  any  new  dis- 
covery in  the  sciences  and  arts,  we  may  at  once  be  sure  that  the  characteristics  of 
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such  a  people  have  in  some  way  changed  from  the  characteristieg  of  their  ancestors. 
Oar  grandpcurentB  knew  of  aerated  waters,  and  some  of  them  visited  at  and  im- 
bibed from  those  natnral  aerated  fomntains  which  babble  np  from  the  earth  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  and  chemistry  had  also  reproduced  these  springa  But  in 
spite  of  this  knowledge  aerated  water  was  not  a  popular  drink.  Oar  ancestors 
were  too  steady  and  eober-minded  to  like  this  artificial  titilation  of  the  palate. 
The  manufacture  of  the  soda-water  fountain  and  the  aerated  siphon  was  left  to 
our  le68>contented  and  novelty-loving  age— left,  until  the  desire  for  something  ex- 
citing, something  new,  became  a  national  characteristic — ^teft  to  a  generation 
which  objects  to  water,  and  to  life  itself,  unless  impregnated  with  artificial  flavor, 
and  artificially  pumped  full  of  something  that  caoses  it  to  seethe  and  bubble. 

GBOFrBKT  Champlin. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


HENBT  WABD  BEXGHVB. 

PXBHAPS  it  is  expecting  too  mocli  to  look  for  a  thorongh  and  ezhuistive  biog- 
raphy of  Mr.  Beecber  irithin  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  death.  He  was  so  re- 
markable a  man  from  almost  every  point  of  view,  that  twelve  months  of  oontinn- 
ons  work  even  by  an  experienced  literary  toiler,  with  the^materials  mostly  ready  to 
his  hand,  would  scarce  snfQoe  to  do  fall  jnstioe  to  the  subject.  The  volume  recent- 
ly issued  by  Websters,*  though  of  respectable  dimensions  ani  flUed  with  interest- 
ing details,  yet  bears  marks  of  condensation  as  to  matter  and  haste  in  composition 
which  will  disappoint  many,  but  which  nevertheless  could  hardly  have  been 
avoided  under  th<9  circumstances.  Still  anotlier  criticism  in  limine  is  that  such  a 
biography  as  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect  could  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
be  wricteo  by  members  of  Mr.  Beecher^  family.  Doubtless  his  wife,  his  son,  and 
his  son-in-law  had  such  exceptional  opportunities  of  observing  the  father  and  the 
hnsbaad  as  would  make  their  contributions  to  a  standard  work  mo«t  acceptable, 
but  their  estimate  and  verdict  in  many  points  must  necessarily  be  partial,  their 
ideas  of  what  should  and  should  not  be  published,  their  Judgments  as  to  Mr. 
Beecher*s  public  a  d  private  actions  aod  contact  with  men  and  affairs,  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  Judicial.  A  study  of  Mr.  Baecher's  life,  character,  and 
works  IS  a  task  worthy  of  the  most  tht  trough  treatment  by  minds  not  only  capable 
of  understaoding  the  man  but  also  absolutely  unbiased  by  personal  and  fainOy 
fe(>ling«.  Perhaps  it  will  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  find  a  biographer  of 
Mr.  Be«cher.  If  he  had  died  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  great  war,  or  im- 
m(>d  lately  after  the  celebration  of  the  Plymouth  **  silver  wedding,**  the  selection 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy. 

The  above  remarks  seem  called  for  in  explanation  of  several  features  about 
this  book,  which  have  subjected  it  to  a  great  deal  of  adverse  cridscism  in  certain 
qoartors.  Ic  mn^t  bd  remembered  that  this  is  avowedly  a  **famiJy  history**  of 
Beecher.  it  is  a  tribute  of  reverence  and  affection  by  his  own  Uth  and  kin,  and 
in  part,  a  continuation  of  an  autobiography  which  he  had  begun  to  write,  and  on 
whlfha  contiact  had  been  made  with  the  publishers  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
For  reasons  which  seem  ^o  us  perfectly  rational  the  family  of  Mr.  Beecher  wished 
the  public  to  know  the  story  of  his  life  as  he  and  they  might  tell  it.  Such  a  book 
oo  such  a  man  could  not  be  otherwise  than  partial,  but  miffht  not  be  less  interest- 
ing and  even  valuable,  from  this  standpoint.  Taking  up  the  volume  with  this  un- 
derstanding of  its  purport,  it  is  only  Just  to  state  that  it  is  rich  in  ito  collection  of 
facts,  and  bears  evidence  of  singular  industry  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  ito  com- 
pilers.   Should  the  real  '*  Life  and  Works  of  Beecher  **  ever  be  written,  a  large 

^  **Blofr»phy  of  Bar.  Hsnry  Ward  Beeeber.'*  By  Wm.  C.  Beecher  and  Rev.  Bamafll  SoovlDe, 
aaaisted  by  Mrs.  Henrjr  Ward  Beeeber.    New  York:  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Go. 

VOL.  CXLVII. — NO.  380.  8 
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part  of  this  book  might  be  quoted  verbatiin,  and  the  remaiiider  would  deserve 
careful  perusal  by  the  vrriter  of  a  more  pretentious  biography. 

The  first  six  chapters  deal  with  Hr.  Beecher's  ancestry  and  early  life  and  snr- 
roundiogs,  and  a  great  deal  is  told  in  his  own  words.  Much  is  not  new,  but  it  is 
▼ery  charming  reading  and  very  naturally  told.  We  can  well  picture  young 
Heury  at  school  learnmg  grammar.  **  Now,  Henry,  a  is  the  definite  article,  and 
must  be  used  with  a  singular  noun.  Ton  can  say  a  man  but  you  can't  say  a  men,  can 
you  r  **  Yes,  1  can  ;  father  always  says  *  amen  *  at  the  end  of  his  prayers.*'  The 
Caivinistic  training  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  early  life  and  its  influence  upon 
him  are  depicted  with  candor.  He  says:  "I  never  had  the  remotest  idea  of  Gkxl 
except  that  he  was  a  sovereign  who  sat  with  a  sceptre  in  his  haad,  aud  had  his  eye 
on  me,  and  said,  *  I  fiee  you  and  I  am  after  you  I'  **  But  the  home  influeui^es  of  his 
youth  were  far  from  gloomy,  notwithstanding  their  strong  Puritanism. 

The  period  from  his  entrance  to  college  life  until  his  call  to  Brcioklyn  is  dis- 
posed of  in  four  chapters.  Two  chapters  are  given  to  his  early  experiencej  in  his 
new  pastoral  flt*ld,  and  then  follow  ten  chapters  concerning  his  more  distinctively 
public  career  as  tbe  champion  of  the  slave,  supplemented  by  a  chapter  on  the 
**  hilver  wedding."  Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  great  scandal,  and  what- 
ever may  be  said  about  the  policy  of  introducing  so  unsavory  a  topic  into  thtise 
family  memoirs,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  compilers  of  this  history  had  lo  choice.  In 
their  view  it  was  from  first  to  last  a  great  conspiracy,  in  which  truth  came  out 
victorious,  ihc>ugh  at  terrible  co^t.  To  blot  out  events  of  such  momentous  interest 
in  Mr.  Beecber's  life  is  impossible,  and  to  attempt  to  ignore  them  would  therefore 
be  foolish.  Perhaps  less  might  have  been  written  without  detriment  to  the  hi^'tory, 
but  some  allowance  must  surely  be  made  for  the  warmth  and  zeal  of  an  advocacy 
sustained  by  Rich  tender,  aud  powerful  sentiments  and  couvictiona 

Tbe  rost  of  the  book— chapters  27  to  32 — concerns  itself  with  the  later  personal 
history  of  IVIr.  Beecher,  with  sketches  and  estimates  of  tbe  man  from  various  point 
of  view.  His  home  life  in  the  city  and  country  are  well  described,  and  the  nliising 
chapter  gives  an  account  of  his  last  journey  to  Bngland,  and  of  his  sickness  and 
death. 

We  wish  that  greater  care  had  been  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  illustrations. 
The  portrait  in  the  frontispiece  is  very  fine,  but  many  of  the  other  pici/iires  are 
rather  mean  affairs.  On  tbe  whole,  the  book  is  one  of  singular  interest,  and  will, 
we  tiiink,  grow  in  public  favor. 

IL 

BIOORAPHT  OF  aSOBGR  PERKINS  MARSH. 

Ths  first  volume  of  the  life  and  letters  of  George  Perkins  Marsh,*  edited  by  his 
wife,  appears  m  a  handsome  and  substantial  dress.  The  contents  are  slightly  dis- 
appointing, partly  because  the  most  important  period  in  the  life  of  this  dis- 
tinguished scholar  an|i  diplomat,  namely,  his  residence  as  United  States  Minister 
in  Italy,  is  barely  mentioned  in  the  dose  of  the  volume,  and  its  oonsiderati<Hi  re- 
served for  the  second  volume.  The  record  of  the  life  of  a  literary  man,  unless 
closely  connected  with  leading  historical  events  or  brilliantly  irradiated  by  the 
light  of  genius,  is  unf  requently  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  extension  beyond 
a  single  volume.  And,  although  Mr.  Marsh  holds  a  high  and  worthy  position 
among  tbe  men  of  his  time,  and  has  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  etymology 
and  history  of  our  language,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  work  of  nearly  five 

*"Llfe  and  Letters  of  George  Perkins  Marsh."  GompUed  by  Caroline  Crane  Marsh.  In  two 
volumes.    Vol,  I.    New  York  :  Charles  Boriboer's  Bona. 
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hundred  pages  ooght  not  to  contain  all  that  this  literature-ridden  age  will  find 
time  to  read. 

In  Qeorge  Perkins  Marsh  sturdy  New  England  parentage  and  education  com- 
bined to  produce  an  upright,  intelligent,  substantial  man.  In  the  Senate  Chamber 
at  Washington  Mr.  Marsh  ably  represented  his  State  during  Mr.  Polk's  presi- 
dency, and  at  once  allied  himself  with  men  of  mtegrity  and  influence,  and  was 
the  recognized  supporter  of  all  philanthropic  and  patriotie  measures.  The  period 
of  his  Washington  life  was  enriched  by  private  linguistic  study  and  research,  and 
by  the  acquamtance  of  men  of  affairs  from  other  countries.  Following  tbu«  came 
the  appcintmeiit  as  Minister  to  Turkey,  residence  in  Constantinople,  and  extended 
travels  in  Europe  and  the  East.  The  only  lit«*rary  work  of  importance,  noted  in 
this  volume,  U  the  series  of  lectures  on  the  EoRlish  language,  which,  delivered  at 
the  Old  Uoion  Theological  Seminary  on  University  Place,  and  afterwards  revised 
for  publication,  have  a  value  too  well  known  to  render  comment  necessary. 

An  extended  appendix  contains  some  valuable  matter,  including  a  scholarly 
address  on  Human  Knowledge,  delivered  to  the  Massachusetts  Alpha  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society,  at  Cambridge,  in  1847,  and  a  speech  on  the  Mexican  War, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  year  following. 

III. 

MAXIMINA. 

In  a  certain  sense,  '*  Maximina '  *  is  intensely  realistic.  The  plot  is  simple  ; 
the  incideuts  few  and  ea4iy  foreseen.  The  chief  iuterest  lies  io  tbe  development 
of  tho  character's,  and  iheae  are  admirably  sketched,  and  quite  the  same  as  those 
with  whicb  oie^s  fancy  peoples  tbe  land  of  the  Alhambra.  The  stately  dons,  and 
fastnnatiug  si^iorinns,  and  the  sly,  merciless  villain,  all  appear  va  correct  Span- 
ish garb.  The  foremost  fisrure,  however,  sweet  Maximina  herself,  is  not  the 
vohiptuous  lace-crowned  beauty,  sitting  in  her  gaierie  of  roses  and  wickedly 
flirting  from  behind  her  fan.  Maximina  is  a  shy,  delicate,  modest  maiden,  whose 
attributes  are  ratner  those  of  tbe  North  and  West  She  has  abundance  of  reserve 
force,  however,  and  a  degree  of  coos<;ientiousness  quite  foreig^n  to  tbe  feminine 
Spaniard  of  tl  e  ordinary  romance.  Possibly  tbe  similarity  of  name  suggests  tbe 
strong  and  womanly  heroine  of  **  Ramona.'^  Maximma  is  a  feminine  Ramona,  if 
such  a  term  may  be  employed  concerning  a  creation  whicb  is  not  at  all  masculine. 
Tbe  temptations  of  Maximina  were  in  a  different  direction  from  tlKiseof  Mrs. 
Hur  t^s  heroine.  The  exigencies  wh<ch  made  of  Ramona  a  strong  and  judicious 
eounseUor  are  wanting  in  the  history  of  Maximina:  but  bad  they  arisen,  we  bave 
confidence  in  her  ability  to  meet  them  with  praiwworth>  discretion.  The  cbarm 
of  Maximina^s  character  is  quite  beyond  description  or  analysis,  so  delicately 
human,  and  so  humanly  angelic  is  its  delineation.  Tbe  husband  is  no  worse, 
perbape  rather  better,  than  most  of  his  class.  We  never  feel  quite  assured  of 
his  conRtanry  until  the  perplexities  of  poverty  have  siJeticed  the  evil  and  nurtured 
the  good  that  is  in  him.  He  contrasts  most  agreeably  with  Maximina,  and  each 
furnishes  an  effective  backgroimd  for  the  other.  While  the  introduction  of  the 
villainous  Don  Alfonso  adds  to  the  incident  of  the  book,  it  certainly  detracts  from 
it«  purity.  Tne  coarseness  and  indelicacy  which  accompany  the  recital  of  tbe 
escapades  of  this  clever  knave,  combined  with  certain  otber  details  which  were 
much  better  omitted,  greatly  mar  the  peiftetion  of  this  otherwise  cbarming  story 
of  Spanish  life  and  character. 

^  "  Maximina  "    By  Don  Armando  Ptlaolo  Ysldte     Trsntlsted  from  tke  Spaniah  bj  Nathan 
Haakell  Dole.    Hew  Tork  :  Tbomaa  T.  Crowell. 
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IV. 

THB  8FBLL  OF  A8HTAB0TH. 

Of  the  numeroiiB  stories  founded  on  biblical  themes,  a  few  only  hare  met 
with  popular  favor.  **  The  Spell  of  Asbtaroth  '*  *  will  undoubtedly  be  claaeed 
among  the  few.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  brilliant  pictures  which  are  thrown  upon 
the  canras  with  such  bold,  strong  outlines  and  rich  oriental  coloring  that  they 
appeal  to  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  spectator.  The  pemi-tropical  country  in 
which  the  scenes  are  laid  furnishes  an  admirable  background,  perhaps,  Indeed  the 
only  one  which  could  fittingly  interpret  these  broad  effects. 

Adriel«  the  son  of  Achac,  the  Israelite  who  appropriated  and  concea]ed|forbid- 
den  spoil  at  the  taking  of  Jencho,  attempts  to  flee  with  a  beautifnl  maiden  of 
Jericho,  whose  lif«  he  has  spared.  He  is  discovered,  and  with  his  father's  house- 
hold is  oondenmed  to  be  stoned  to  death  The  three  pictures  which  really  consti- 
tute the  story  are  the  falling  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  ;  the  casting  of  the  1  t 
whereby  the  offense  of  the  house  of  Achan  is  diiicovered,  aod  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  death.  As  a  sustained  narrative  of  persons  or  places,  the  book  can- 
not be  regarded  as  successful,  since  all  else  is  >>ub6ldiary  to  these  central  themes. 
The  colors  are  laid  on  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  the  imnressions  are  n<>t  easily 
banished.  It  may  be  objected  that  a  somewhat  parti*ian  v  ew  of  the  Divioe  justice 
is  taken  by  the  author.  The  soIeC-inaanitish  survivor  is  a  beautiful  young  girl,  a 
devotee  of  Ashtaroth,  it  is  true,  but  delineated  in  all  the  fascination  of  youth  and 
beauty,  and  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  rude  seventy  of  the  conquering  Hebrew. 
The  stem  facts  atxiut  the  worshipers  of  the  godde>«  oiT«*ring  huraan  sacrifices, 
blood-thirsty  and  fiendish  in  their  cruel  aud  impure  rites,  and  naught  but  foul 
blots  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  are  entirely  overlooked.  However,  the  author  is 
not  dealing  with  the  principles  of  religious  ethics,  and  he  has  made  a  Rucrens  in  the 
line  which  he  attempted,  tnat  of  writing  a  powerful,  dramatic,  oriental  novel. 

V. 

MIBCXLLANBOTJS. 

If  that  may  be  called  a  sncceesful  book  of  travel  which  awakens  in  the  hearts 
of  its  readers  eager  longings  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  voyagers,  then  may  Mrs. 
Sheldon's  recital  of  the  adventures  of  three  Yankee  g^rls  in  Zulu  Landt  be  classed 
among  the  successes  of  the  season.  The  charm  of  an  agreeable  traveling  compai lion 
largely  depends  on  his  adaptability  to  all  possible  and  impossible  circumstances. 
The  three  sisters  who  make  the  trip  to  South  Africa  for  the  health  of  one,  possess 
this  delightful  characteristic  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  travel  for  five  years  in  and 
about  South  Africa,  living  in  odd  little  inns,  riding  in  coaches  and  oz  wagons 
with  royal  contentment,  and  secure  in  full  measure  the  object  of  their  journey, 
with  abundance  of  good  times  besides.  04trich  and  sheep  farms,  gold  and  dia- 
mond fields  are  visited,  and  all  sorts  of  incidents  connected  with  si/ht-seeiug  in  a 
strange  and  tropical  oountiy,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the 
various  industries  are  vividly  and  amusingly  described.  The  reader  is  never 
weighed  down  by  the  consciousness  of  unpleasant  circumstances,  which  were,  of 
necessity,  more  or  len  numerous.  Life,  or  at  least  the  life  of  travelers  in  this  re- 
gion, appears  to  be  full  of  good  cheer.  The  style  is  bright  and  captivating 
throughout. 

*  "The  Spell  of  Asbtaroth  "    By  BnfSeM  Osborne.    ITew  York :    Charles  Scr1bner*8  Boat, 
t  *  *  Yankee  Olrls  le  Zola  Land/*    By  Lntitse  Vescellas-Shnldon.    lUostrsted  by  G.  E.  Orsves, 
altar  sketoheB  from  life  by  E.  J.  Aaateo.    New  York :  Worthington  Co. 
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The  fflnstratioD^  after  akefeehes  from  real  life,  are  rarely  good,  and,  what  it 
itfll  rarer,  have  lost  nothing  in  the  process  of  reprodaction.  The  entire  outfit  of 
the  volame  is  as  attractive  to  the  eye  as  the  concents  are  to  the  lovers  of  travel 
and  adventore. 

/*  Befo*  de  War**  is  another  delving  into  a  field  that  is  being  very  thoroughly 
worked  at  present,  and  this  time  it  results  in  a  volume  of  poems,*  the  flr^t  six  of 
which  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kelson  Page,  and  the  remaining  score  or 
more  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Gordon.  In  subject  and  stvle  there  is  little  variety. 
There  is  generally  an  old  negro,  devoted  to  the  memory  of  an  old  master  and 
'*  missis  ^  who  lived  in  the  roseate  days  "  befo*  de  war,*^  and  he  has  some  story  to 
tell  of  the  glories  of  tliat  far-away  time.  It  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  the 
poetry  of  this  period  has  already  been  sung  in  prose  in  much  better  fashion,  and 
also  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  rhyming  words  in  these  little  verses  owe  their 
selection  to  sound  alone.  Yet  without  being  especially  poetical  or  novel,  the  vol- 
ume is  pleasant  reading. 

Julian  Hawthorne  seems  to  delight  in  sketching  out-of  the-way  subjedn  and 
characters.  In  this  coHertion  of  stories  f  we  find  a  good  deal  to  interest,  and  not 
a  little  to  criticise  and  question.  The  stories  themselves  are  readable,  but  scarcely 
can  be  called  amusing,  and  are  almost  without  point  or  purpose.  Onn  reads  on  in 
the  hope  of  finding  something  worth  reading,  and, 'without  beiog  altogether  disap- 
pointed, closes  the  book  at  last  with  a  fueling  akin  to  vexation  at  having  wwsted  so 
much  time.  The  rlergyman  who  throws  aside  his  manbodd,  and  becomes  a  profligate 
and  gamester  from  the  very  moment  he  steps  into  a  fortune,  has  no  existence  in 
reality.  The  moral  descent  is  altogether  too  sudden.  It  takes  time  to  rievelap  so 
well-fioisVed  and  consummate  a  fool  as  the  reverend  David  Poindexter  out  of  the 
material  of  his  former  self ;  and  moreover,  his  supposed  conversion  to  piety  when 
his  wealth  had  flown  Is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  trickery  and  deception  he  prao- 
tired  tn  regain  possession  of  a  portion  of  his  wasted  ri(*hes.  **  Ken*a  Mystery^*  is  a 
mere  wild  dream,  and  might  have  been  evolved  from  the  fumes  of  a  good  hot 
whiskey  punch.  The  same  might  be  said  of  '*  My  Friend  Paton,*^  if  it  had  any  ro- 
mance in  it*  which  it  has  not.  The  other  stories  have  some  point  about  them,  aud  are 
interesting  aa  psychological  studies.  l*hat  a  man  should  be  swayed  by  a  pure  but 
seemingly  hopelees  paivion,  and  then,  when  Providence  puts  him  in  the  way  of 
happiness,  should  fly  from  the  opening  paradise,  is  so  unusual  a  phenomenon  that 
the  explanation  of  it  cannct  be  uninteresting,  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  certainly  makes 
oat  a  case  for  his  hero.  On  the  other  hand*  that  a  man  of  forty,  who  holds  cap- 
tive the  heart  of  a  lovely  maiden  of  half  his  years,  should  magnanim^msly  yield 
her  up  to  **a  former  attachment,**  without  a  struggle,  un  the  ground  of  dis- 
parity of  age,  and  should  send  his  blessing  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  wed- 
ding, is  quite  a  respectable  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  series  of  philosophic  meditatinns 
suitable  to  middle-aged  and  wealthy  bachelors,  but  from  which  they  will  hardly 
derive  any  substantia]  comfort. 

Guar,  love  and  immortality  are  the  themes  which  Mr.  Stuart  Sterne  most 
frequently  chooses  in  his  latest  collection  of  poems.$  If  sometimes  sentimental,  he 

*  '*  B«lb*  d«  War.**  EehoM  in  Begro  dialaet  Bf  A.  C.  Gordon  and  Thoxnu  NeUon  Page. 
Hew  York :  Charles  8«ribn«r*s  Bona. 

f*  Darid  PoiDd«xtar*B  Diaappeanmoa,**  and  Other  Tales.  By  JnlUn  Hawthorne.  D.  Apple- 
ton  A  Go. 

t  '*  Beyond  the  Shadow,  and  Other  Poems."     By  Stoart  Sterne.    Honghton,  Mifflin  ds  Co. 
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jfl  of tener  the  interpreter  of  raretfnd  beantlfnl  thoughts.  The  expreasion  is  not 
always  uf  equal  merit  with  the  ideas  which  it  seeks  to  convey,  bat  the  tme  poet 
nature  speaks  plainly  in  the  pages,  and  there  is  many  a  gem  between  the  small 
covers. 


From  Bybury  to  Beacon  Streets  is  a  desultory  discussion  of  various  soda!  and 
domestic  problems  in  the  form  of  a  story.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  dull  country  vil- 
lage, where  some  bright  people  make  plans  for  profitable  social  recreations  in  the 
winter  sea^vn,  and  the  story  goes  on  its  way  through  thirty-two  chapters,  evolv- 
ing very  little  that  is  new  or  entertaining.  The  multiplicity  of  uninteresting 
characters  who  write  interminable  letters  to  each  other  on  trite  themes  weary  the 
reader,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  thnt  he  com««  upon  a  briflrht  saying  which  re- 
calls to  his  mind  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Diaz  has  written  some  bright  books. 


A  plain,  neat  edition  of  Miss  Jane  Andrews*  well-known  storv,-f  fllustrative 
of  the  univer!«nl  brotherhood  of  mankind,  has  just  been  i<)sued  in  th^  series  of 
"•  Clsi^os  'or  Home  and  School,^  and  in  this  modest  and  in^zpensive  form  it  will 
add  to  its  already  wide  circle  of  f  dends.  A  memorial  of  the  authoress,  prepared 
by  her  friend,  L<^<uisa  Parsons  Hopkins,  prefaces  the  story  and  will  be  eagerly 
read  by  many  who  have  not  known  of  Miss  Andrews  except  as  a  writer. 


Another  repub1l'*ation  in  the  same  series  is  Mrs.  Horace  Mannas  Flower 
People,^  which  first  saw  the  li^bt,  if  we  mistake  not,  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 
But  the  principles  of  botany  which  are  so  banpily  illu^rat^Kl  in  the  lives  of  the 
crocus,  violet,  anemone  and  their  sioter  flower  families,  are  the  same  now  as  then, 
and  the  little  story  will  find  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  flower-loving  children. 


In  Mr.  Blaisdeirs  scheme  for  the  study  of  English  and  American  literature. f 
bioflcraphical  details  are  very  wisely  made  subordinate  to  the  actual  products  of 
the  author^s  brain.  The  ma^no:  tot^etbar  of  dates  av^d  events,  usually  unim- 
portant in  the  life  of  a  di^ftini^uished  writer,  yields  no  harvest  to  the  student 
beyond  the  powdble  strenortheninfi:  of  the  memory.  The  methods  which  Mr. 
Blaisdell  has  bri«>fly  outlined  in  a  previous  work  are  here  elaborated,  and  com- 
mend themselves  as  beint;  excellent  working  mode1«.  ti^Wtions  from  the  best 
English  and  American  authors  are  given,  with  full  directions  as  to  treatment  in 
the  cla«8-room,  and  the  systematic  and  thorough  study  of  the  teztw  The  author 
shows  inexcu!«ble  lack  of  tafrte  or  judgment  in  choosing  the  threaihare  selections 
of  well-known  writers,  and  passing  by  the  less  familiar  but  seldom  used  portions  of 
Scott,  Tennyson,  Holmes  and  Hawthorne. 


*  "  Bybary  to  Beacon  Street  *'    By  Mrs.  A  M.  Diaz.    P.  Lothrop  Company. 

f'  The  Se«en  Little  8tiit<>rn  who  Live  on  the  Konnd  B^ll  that  Floats  In  the  Air.**    With  an  In 
trod  action  bj  LouIm  Bopklna  Paraont,  Snpendaor  In  the  Beaton  Public  Schoola.     Lee  A 
Shepard. 

t*'The  Flower  People."    By  Mra.  Horace  Mann.    Lee  A;  Shepard. 

S  '*  First  Steps  with  American  and  British  Aathora  "    By  Albert  F.  Blalsdell,  ▲.  H.    Lee  & 
Shepard. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


D,  AppUton  it  Co. 

Ifpiorant  EasayB.    Richard  DowUng. 

A  Nymph  of  the  West     A  Novel    Howard  Seely. 

A  Debutante  in    New  York  Society;  Her  lllasions  and  what  became  of 
them.    Rachel  Buchanan. 

The  Steel  Hammer.    A  Novel.    Louis  TJlbach. 

Charles  Scribner^g  Sons. 

Manual  of  Christian  Evidences.    Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Residuary  Legatee,  or  The  Posthumous  Jest  of  the  late  Juha  Austia     F. 
J.  Stimson. 

Seribner  db  Welford, 

Tbe  Ethic  of  Freethought.     A  Selection  of   Essays  and  Lectures.    Karl 
Pearson,  M.  A. 

J.  B.  I  ippineott  A  Co. 

A  New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare.    Vol.  VIL    The  Merchant  ot 
Veni^.    H.  H.  Fumees,  LL.  D.,  etc. 

T.  Y.  Crowtll  <e  Co. 

Bummer  Legends    Rudolph  Baumbach.    Translated  by  Helen  B.  Dole. 

MacmiUan  db  Co. 

For  God  and  Gold.    Julian  Corbett 

Leedb  SJupard. 

Noble  Deeds  of  Our  Fathers.    Revised  and  adapted  from  Henry  C.  Tf  atson. 

CharUs  P.  Somerhy. 

Rome  or  Reason.    A  Memoir  of  Christian  and  Extra-Christian  Elzperienoe. 
N.  R.  Waters. 

Jewish  Ministers^  Association. 
The  Jewish  Home  Prayer  Book. 

Dodd^  Mead  db  Co. 

This  Bon  of  Vulcan.    Walter  Besant  and  Jamee  Rice. 
With  Harp  and  Crown.    A  Nov<^    Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema.    A  Novel.    Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
By  Celia's  Arbour.    A  Tale  of  Portsmouth  Town.    Walter  Besant  and  James 
Rioe. 

Cuppiles  A  Hurd. 

Stray  Leaves  from  Newport.    Esther  Grace  Wheeler. 

A.  D.  T.  Randolph  A  Co. 

Stubble  or  Wheat    8.  Bayard  Dod. 

C.  H.  Ker  db  Co. ,  Chicago. 

Tbe  Evolution  of  Immortality.    C.  T.  Stockwell. 

Tbe  Faith  that  Makes  Faithful.    W.  C.  Gannett  and  J.  L.  Jones. 

Shew  us  the  Father^ 
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Belford,  Clarke  A  Co, 

RentB  in  oar  Robes.    Mrs.  Frank  Ledie. 

Otorge  Redway,  London, 

A  Wayftuvr's  Wallet    Henry  G.  Hewlett. 

R,  M,  MUeheU,  Chicago, 

The  S^ife  Side.  A  Thelstic  Reftttation  of  the  Diyinity  of  Christ.  R.  M. 
Mitchell. 

The  Tnttheeeher  Co,,  New  York. 

The  Bible  of  Nature;  or,  The  Principlei  of  Becolarism.    Felix  L.  Oswald. 

CasseU  A  Co, 

The  Brown  Stone  Bay.    W.  H.  Biihpp. 

O,  P,  P\dna'nCs  Sons. 

Abraham  Lincoln.    A  Biof^raphy  for  Toang  People.    Noah  Brooks. 

Hints  from  a  Lawyer,  or  Legal  Advice  to  Men  and  Womeo.  Bdgar  A.  Spen- 
cer, of  the  New  York  Bar. 

The  H^art  of  the  Creeds.  Historical  Relicion  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Thought 
Arthur  l^entworth  Eaton. 
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PROHIBITORY  LAW  AND  PERSONAL  LIBERTY. 


Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  per  se,  to  buy  or  sell  intoxicating 
liquors^  is  a  question  which  loses  its  interest  to  me  in  the  face  of 
the  acknowledged  and  appalling  evils  with  which  the  liquor  traffic 
confronts  us.  It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  these  evils^  eyen  if 
this  were  possible. .  There  is  no  single  channel  through  which 
such  depths  of  misery  flow  over  the  human  race  as  through  this. 
No  ravages  of  disease^  no  devastation  of  nature,  no  kinds  of 
vice  or  crime  work  so  n^uch  woe  as  this.  Such  a  statement  no 
intelligent  person  will  be  likely  to  doubt,  and  no  honest  one  to 
deny.  The  liquor  traffic  is  responsible  for  four-fifths  of  our 
poverty,  seven-eighths  of  our  crime,  and  for  a  proportion  of  our 
disease,  and  vice,  and  wrong — to  say  nothing  of  taxation,  which 
makes  every  other  evil  almost  insignificant. 

Now,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  all  these  evils  have  a  moral 
source.  They  root  themselves  in  the  choices  of  a  free  will. 
They  would  all  disappear  if  the  moral  purpose  of  every  man's  life 
were  set  upon  virtue.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  a  virtuous 
purpose  must  be  free.  No  man  is  made  virtuous  by  compulsion. 
His  virtue  is  not  put  upon  him  or  placed  within  him,  save  as  he 
himself  originates  it  in  his  own  choice.  I  have  no  dispute,  there- 
fore, with  one  who  tells  me  that  law  is  not  sufficient  for  virtue. 
I  know  very  well  that  good  laws  do  not  make  goodness.  Evil 
remains  in  the  human  heart  and  in  society  under  the  best  laws, 
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Bat  it  is  a  prodigious  mistake,  therefore,  to  argue  agaiust  aII 
constraint  of  human  conduct  except  bj  moral  means.  One  ignores 
the  actual  facts  of  human  nature  who  denies  the  necessity  of  phys- 
ical coercion  among  men.  If  the  infant  Hercules  could  strangle 
the  serpent  in  his  cradle,  unnumbered  other  infants,  with  a 
genuine  life,  would  be  strangled  by  the  monster  unless  he  were 
kept  from  creeping  upon  them  by  a  power  stronger  than  he. 
While  we  would  do  everything  we  can  to  bring  men  to  control 
their  appetites  by  their  own  self-mastery,  let  us  not  ignore  the 
need,  or  renounce  the  privilege,  or  throw  away  the  power  we  have 
of  helping  them,  by  all  means,  to  this  self-control.  In  the  present 
condition  of  the  world  we  may  not  adjust  our  laws  to  the  resources 
of  the  actual  heroes,  and  forget  the  requirements  of  the  possible 
ones. 

Most  persons,  however,  admit  that  men,  as  they  are,  cannot 
be  governed  without  force,  and  that  the  liquor  traiSc  needs  to  be 
regulated  by  law.  The  Western  Liquor  Dealers  and  Manufact- 
urers* Protective  Association  not  long  ago  expressed  itself  as  de- 
cidedly convinced  of  such  a  need.  The  question,  therefore, 
relating  to  the  liquor  traffic,  is  not  between  law  and  no  law,  but 
between  one  kind  of  law  and  another.  And,  practically,  the 
progress  of  discussion  has  narrowed  us  down  to  the  question, 
whether  we  should  license  the  traffic,  or  prohibit  it. 

Now,  I  compare  all  possible  good  which  may  come  from  the 
traffic  with  its  actual  evils,  and  the  preponderance  of  the  evil  is 
BO  enormous  that  any  conceivable  gain  is  obliterated  by  the  over- 
whelming loss.  I  therefore  disregard  the  gain, — questionable  at 
the  best, — and,  addressing  myself  to  the  enormity  of  the  loss,  I 
would  do  my  utmost  to  remove  it  by  the  destruction  of  its  source. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  restrict,  I  would  prohibit  absolutely  the 
traffic,  believing  that  we  may  thus  immediately  and  greatly  lessen 
the  evils,  which  we  hope  thus  ultimately  and  wholly  to  destroy. 
My  reason  for  such  a  position — as  in  this  paper  I  must  be  brief — 
may  be  succinctly  stated. 

1.  A  restriction  which  permits  the  trade  and  simply  limits  the 
traders  to  those  who  are  licensed  to  sell,  sets  no  limit  upon  the 
buyer.  His  opportunity  is  not  diminished.  He  can  get  his  liquor, 
if  he  wishes  it,  just  ar  copiously  as  before.  One  saloon  will  sup- 
ply the  craving  of  five  hundred — or  five  thousand,  for  that  mas- 
ter— as  well  as  many.    The  evik,  therefore,,  of  the  traffic  are  net 
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necessarily  reduced  by  reducing  the  numbers  of  those  who  engage 
in  it.  The  abolition  of  places  where  liquor  is  sold,  rather  than 
their  reduction,  is  what  we  need,  and  ought  to  seek. 

2.  License,  high  or  low,  takes  away  what  ought  to  be,  and,  in 
a  healthy  community,  would  be,  an  important  moral  restriction, 
from  the  seller.  It  removes  from  him  the  condemnation  of  the 
community,  and  justifies  him.  It  makes  his  act  legal.  His 
moral  sense,  easily  blinded  by  the  gigantic  profits  of  his  trade,  is 
thus  paralyzed.  He  becomes  thus,  what  we  find  him  to  be,  ob- 
durate, rapacious,  an  evil  man  and  seducer,  who  waxes  worse  and 
worse.  I  dfO  not  wish  to  condemn  him,  or  any  man,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  trade  so  demoralizing  to  the  trader — ^any  class  of 
sales  which  does  the  seller  so  much  moral  mischief — ^as  that  in 
intoxicating  drinks.  And  to  this  damage  the  community  con- 
tributes by  licensing  him  in  his  trade. 

3.  To  license  the  liquor  traffic  on  the  view  that  the  enormity 
of  its  evils  can  be  thus  regulated, — impossible,  as  experience  has 
thus  far  shown  this  to  be, — to  sanction  the  opening  of  its  flood- 
gates of  woe  on  the  pretense  that  to  keep  them  shut  is  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  liberty  which  a  wise  government  should  ever 
guard,  is  not  only,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  enslavement  of  the 
multitude  for  the  freedom  of  the  few, — an  attempt  whose  result 
is  likely  to  be  the  bondage  of  all, — ^but  it  makes  the  community 
itself  a  party  to  wrong  doing.  This  cannot  be  done  without 
lowering  its  own  moral  tone. 

4.  The  revenue  from  license  falls  heaviest  where  the  burden 
ought  to  be  the  least.  The  cost  of  the  license,  while  it  may  add 
to  the  price  of  the  liquor  sold,  does  not,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  dimin- 
ish the  amount  of  the  liquor  bought  and  consumed.  Practically, 
the  cost  of  liquor  within  the  limits  which  any  license  is  likely  to 
put,  seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  consumption.  An  intem- 
perate man  is  not  likely  to  drink  more  because  it  is  cheap,  nor 
less  because  it  is  dear.  The  difference  between  three  cents  a 
glass  and  four  makes  no  appreciable  difference  with  him.  But 
the  family  of  the  drunkard  !  Alas  !  alas  I  the  great  revenues  for 
high  license,  the  enormous  taxes  on  intoxicating  drinks  are  wrung 
from  the  wretchedness  of  worse  than  widowed  wives  and  worse 
than  orphaned  children. 

The  presence  of  the  prohibitory  party  in  our  national  politics 
is  in  itself  a  moral  education.    I  hold  that  the  end  it  seeks  is  wise 
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stftteemanship  and  sound  ethics,  and  while  I  do  not  anticipate  an 
immediate  victory  from  the  use  of  this  weapon,  nor  an  ultimate 
victory,  if  we  do  not  employ  other  weapons  also ;  while  I  do  not 
believe  that  Prohibition  alone  will  stop  the  sale  of  strong  drink 
any  more  than  it  will  stop  the  continuance  of  gambling,  or  of 
theft,  or  of  any  other  crime,  I  would  make  it  clear  by  statute  that 
it  is  a  crime,  believing,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  "it  is  the  duty 
of  Government  to  make  it  as  hard  as  possible  for  a  man  to  go 
wrong,  and  as  easy  as  possible  for  him  to  go  right." 

Julius  H.  Seeltb. 


It  is  evident  that  the  flowing  tide  is  at  last  with  the  temper- 
ance reform.  The  solution  of  the  very  great  and  complex  prob- 
lem involved  in  this  reform  is  next  in  order ;  it  stands  next  on 
the  calendar  of  time.  Austin  Phelps  has  said  no  great  social  evil 
has  begun  to  amend  ever  until  it  has  reached  the  point  of  suppu- 
ration. The  liquor  evil  has  assuredly  reached  this  point,  and 
there  is  well  grounded  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  day  of 
amendment  is  at  hand. 

Two  methods  of  cure  are  presented:  One,  restriction  by 
license,  or  taxation,  made  higher  and  higher;  the  other,  prohibi- 
tion. 

There  was  a  time,  back  in  the  twilight  of  civilization,  in  almost 
every  country,  when  stealing  was  common  and  little  thought  of ; 
that  theft,  in  one  way  or  another,  was  licensed.  In  France  and 
in  Germany  still  it  is  thought  wise  to  attempt  to  control  the 
bawdy-house  by  license ;  and,  even  in  parts  of  this  country,  the 
same  is  true  of  gambling.  The  great  question  in  that  early  age 
was  shall  the  law  be  put  against  stealing ;  shall  theft  be  made  an 
outlaw  at  all  times  and  at  all  places,  or  shall  the  privilege  of  steal- 
ing be  purchaseable  by  the  few  ?  Then,  as  now,  doubtless,  it  was 
argued  that  "license  is  restriction";  it  is  "partial  prohibition.'' 
But,  finally,  when  theft  was  made  an  outlaw — completely, 
unequivocally  so — a  mighty  step  upward  was  taken.  The  time 
will  come  when  to  legalize  a  saloon  will  be  thought  as  hurtful 
to  social  order,  as  is  deemed  to-day  the  legalization  of  a  bawdy- 
house  or  a  faro-bank ;  and  then  an  open  saloon  on  a  public  thor- 
oughfare will  be  as  rare  a  sight  as  will  be  a  house  of  ill-fame  or  a 
gambling  hell. 
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Bight  here  rests  the  strongest  argument  for  Prohibition:  with 
the  masses  the  most  potent  educator  is  the  law.  With  them  that 
which  the  law  permits  is  right  and  that  which  the  law  forbids  is 
wrong.  The  law  is  the  great  schoolmaster  for  the  masses.  We 
may  spin  neyer  so  fine  theories  touching  license,  this  will  remain 
true  in  all  of  its  tremendous  educatioual  effect  over  the  minds  of 
the  multitude.  The  selling,  buying  and  drinking  of  liquor  as  a 
beverage  is  not  wrong,  for  it  is  permitted  by  law.  That  was  a 
monstrous  wrong  done  by  the  New  York  Legislature  two  years  ago, 
the  enactment  of  the  lyes  law,  whereby  pool-selling  was  made 
legal.  After  the  passage  of  that  law,  said  a  prominent  pool  seller, 
''I  now  feel  like  a  gentleman ;  my  business  is  legal.''  A  saloon- 
keeper points  to  his  neatly  framed  '^Permit,''  signed  by  well- 
known,  respectable  citizens,  and  say?,  '^  I  am  in  a  legal  business 
and  can  claim  for  my  protection  all  that  the  flag  of  my  country 
represents. '^  The  Nevada  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  several 
years  ago  passed  this  resolution : 

**  Reaolved,  That  to  long  as  our  business  is  licensed  by  the  United  Btatee,  State 
and  County,  we  consider  it  perfectly  legitimate  and  honorable,  and  do  not  think 
that  we  desenre  the  censure  which  is  constantly  being  heaped  upon  us.*' 

In  Paris  the  educational  effect  of  the  law  on  the  side  of  prosti- 
tution is  horrible  beyond  thought.  According  to  Von  Oettingen's 
"  Moral  Statistik  "  (3d  ed.  1882),  fifty  per  cent,  nearly  of  the 
fifty  thousand  children  bom  annually  in  that  city  are  bom  out  of 
wedlock.  A  gentleman  who,  as  commissioner,  had  charge  for  years 
of  the  business  of  licensing  bawdy  houses  in  Paris,  tells  a  story  of 
an  old  lady  whose  license  he  had  often  renewed.  She  wrote  to  him 
thanking  him  for  his  uniform  kindness  to  her,  and  ended  her  letter 
by  saying  that  she  was  now  four-score  years  and  over,  and  would  soon 
depart  for  her  home  beyond  the  skies,  but  that  her  business  would 
be  conducted  by  her  granddaughters,  and  she  bespoke  for  them 
the  same  considerate  care  from  his  hands  that  he  had  shown  her, 
and  that  she  from  heaven  would  bless  him.  This  I  quote  from 
a  newspaper  clipping,  and  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness. 
There  was  not,  seemingly,  the  slightest  suspicion  in  the  mind  of 
that  woman  that  her  business  was  not  a  proper  one.  And  why 
should  we  have  expected,  pray,  to  have  found  such  a  suspicion  ? 
She  had  complied  with  the  law,  and  she  felt  that  the  law  had  its 
mighty  arms  of  protection  about  her.  To  the  vast  majority  the 
law  is  the  one  visible,  concrete  form  of  right  and  wrong. 
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It  is  a  frightful  blander  to  place  the  educative  power  of  the 
law  on  the  side  of  a  wrong.  Let  the  thunder  of  the  legal  code 
be  like  that  of  Sinai,  ^'Thou  shalt  not/'  Back  yonder,  in  that 
distant  twilight.  Moses  might  hayesaid,  *'  0  Lord,  the  people  are 
not  ready  for  these  prohibitory  laws.  Public  sentiment  is  not 
educated  sufficiently.  They  will  lie  and  steal  and  worship  idols. 
Let  us  go  at  the  reform  gradually.  OIto  them  license  laws,  low 
license  for  worshiping  a  calf;  high  license  for  worshiping  a  full 
grown  cow.''  No;  ''thou  shalt  not  "has  thundered  down  the 
ages,  educating  all  the  time  up  toward  its  level.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  Roman  emperors  fought  with  the  gladiators,  leaden 
swords  were  used.  A  license  law  is  a  very  clumsy  sword  wielded 
against  the  wrong  by  ''the  powers  that  be."  It  is  the  duty  of 
government  to  make  the  path  upward  plain  as  possible  and  easy  as 
possible,  and  the  way  to  wrong  dark  and  difficult. 

"  Buf,"  it  is  objected,  "you  cannot  enforce  a  prohibitory  law." 
Grant,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  law  cannot  be  enforced,  per- 
fectly enforced.  It  is  still  advantageous,  exceedingly  so,  to  put 
the  educative  power  of  the  law  against  the  evil.  An  unenforced 
righteous  law  is  infinitely  better  than  an  enforced  law  that  gives 
half  sanction  to  the  wrong.  It  is  never  wise  to  legalize  a  frag- 
ment of  a  wrong  in  order  to  suppress  the  remainder.  In  the  end 
the  experiment  will  be  found  always  disastrous. 

"  But  you  confound  things  that  are  sinful  with  things  that 
are  simply  dangerous.  We  prohibit  a  sin ;  we  regulate  things 
that  are  dangerous.  A  bawdy-house  is  wicked  ;  a  saloon  is  dan- 
gerous." Again,  for  argument's  sake,  grant  this  distinction.  It 
is  not  true  that  we  never  prohibit  things  that  are  dangerous.  We 
prohibit  the  building  of  frame  houses  inside  the  fire  limits. 
Why  P  Not  because  the  building  of  such  a  house  is  sinful,  but 
because  it  is  dangerous.  In  localities  we  prohibit  absolutely 
slaughter  houses,  bone  factories,  powder  mills,  etc.,  solely  because 
these  things  are  dangerous.  Prove  the  saloon  to  be  always  a  men- 
ace to  the  public  welfare,  and  you  have  ground  sufficient  for  pro- 
hibition. And  is  it  not  such  a  menace  P  Permit  me  to  quote 
what  I  have  published  elsewhere : 

The  liquor  trat&c  is  a  stopendoas  iojnnr  to  noriety  and  to  our  Gk>vernmeDt, 
and  U  a  portentoat  and  cootiDuoas  menane  to  bf<th ;  respoDsible.  accordiog  to 
Chief  JnsUoe  Noah  Davls,^  for  eighty  percent  of  aU  crime ;  aooofding  to  Premier 

*  HomUeUe  RetBUw,  Jamiary,  1886,  p.  25. 
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Gladfltoiie,  for  tlvi  inflietloQ  of  more  harm  od  man  **  tbao  the  tbraa  great  historic 
•Goorgea^  war»  ramine  and  pestilence,  comtHped ;"  acoordiog  to  the  lato  eminent 
pbyKirjan,  Dr.  Willard  Parker,f  for  S5  per  cent  of  Inoacy,  46  per  cent  of  Idiocj, 
75  to  90  per  oent.  of  panperiam,  and  10  per  cent  of  d«athg ;  aooording  to  the  New 
York  Trilm'tf.  *'  thia  trafflo  llei  at  the  centre  of  all  political  and  aoelal  miachief ,  It 
paralyaea  enenrieRio  every  direction,  itnentraliseae^acationalagendee,  it  tilencea 
the  Toice  of  religion,  it  baffles  penal  reform,  it  obstmrts  political  reform  ;**  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleiidge,  so  intimately  connected  is  the  traffic  with 
crimA  in  England— «nd  the  same  Is  certainly  true  in  almost  equal  degree  in  Amer- 
lca->*'  If  we  cooid  make  England  sober  we  would  shut  up  nine  tenths  of  her  pris- 
onx  ;**  aud  according  to  tte  London  TYmes,  it  is  on  evil  of  such  vast  and  growing 
magnitude  **  that  it  may  crush  and  ruin  us  aU." 

If  a  government  was  ever  justified  in  prohibiting  a  thing  that 
was  dangerous,  our  government  would  be  justified  certainly  in 
prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic.  Since  this  traffic  is  such  a  mon- 
ster evil,  what  wisdom  is  there  in  keeping  the  tremendous  edu- 
cating power  of  the  law  on  its  side?  Whatever  else  is  done  or  left 
nndone  in  referenco  to  this  traffic,  let  the  business  be  made  an 

outkw. 

L  E.  FuKK. 

'*  PBOHiBtrrox,"  written  with  a  big  "  P/'  is  now  a  term  used 
almost  universally  in  this  country  to  signify  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  every  form  to  be  used  as  a  beverage — the  prevention  of  this 
commercial  transaction  by  law.  Thei*e  is  now  an  enlarged,  the 
only  sylequate,  and  sodu  to  b3  the  universal  sense  of  the  term, 
which  includes  the  manufacture  and  all  other  stages,  such  as 
transportation,  importation  from  other  countries,  and  any  other 
circumstances  which,  as  well  as  the  sale,  are  a  part  of  the  pro- 
cess which  precedes  the  consumption  of  such  liquors  as  a  bev- 
erage. 

This  form  of  "Prohibition/*  when  enforced,  will  prohibit. 

When  the  individual  makes  his  own  law  and  prohibits  the  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  liquors  to  himself  he  is  said  to  abstain. 
Prohibition,  then,  is  an  external  force,  and  is  a  denial  of  personal 
liberty  in  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  beverages  to  individuals 
by  the  state. 

Is  it  "wise"  to  do  this? 

What  is  wisdom  ?  "  The  right  use  or  exercise  of  knowledge  ; 
the  choice  of  laudable  ends  and  of  the  best  means  to  accomplish 

f  Preface  to  ilichardaon*s  *'  Ten  Iiectiures  on  Alcohol,**  p.  10. 
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them ;  the  exercise  of  soand  jadgment  either  in  avoiding  eyils  or 
attempting  good/'  Prohibition  as  a  pnblic  policy  may  be  con- 
sidered ^r^^  as  to  its  own  nature :  whether  it  be  a  wise  policy  un- 
der any  circumstances  ;  whether,  granting  its  end  to  be  desirable, 
such  an  inf ringment  upon  the  rights  of  individuals  can  be  justi- 
fied as  a  means  to  secure  that  end.  In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  absolute  liberty  to  individuals  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  as  beverages. 

The  true  answer  to  this  question  must  depend  upon  the  fact 
whether  or  not  such  use*is  an  evil,  and,  if  so,  how  great  an  evil  to 
society.  If  its  moderate  use  be  such  an  evil  as  to  seriously  threaten 
the  general  good,  no  individual  has  a  right  to  use  it.  He  has  no 
more  right  to  injure  society  by  injuring  himself  than  by  injuring 
another,  and  every  evil  to  society  which  the  law  of  society  can 
reach,  society  by  such  law  may  prohibit. 

Here,  then,  is  the  main  question.  I  assume  that  any  internal 
administration  which  is  not  medicinal  is,  '^  for  the  purposes  of 
this  case,'*  to  be  taken  to  be  ''  used  as  a  beverage.''  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  use  is  not  medicinal  because  no  physician  pre- 
scribes it.  But  I  do  assume  that  science  has  proven  alcohol  to  be 
a  poison  as  indisputably  as  strychnine,  and  that  its  administra- 
tration  in  any  quantity  to  a  perfectly  healthy  human  being  in 
condition  not  requiring  medicine,  is  poisonous,  deleterious  to  the 
health  of  the  individual,  and  consequently  being  hurtful  to  that 
member  of  society  who  thus  administers  it  to  himself,  and,  by 
force  of  example,  to  others.  Thus,  society  suffers  an  evil  which 
society  may  prohibit,  and  if  the  evil  be  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  justify  resort  to  law  (for  the  law  avoids  those  trifles  which  cost 
less  than  the  oiling  of  its  own  machinery),  then  society  should 
prohibit  and  destroy  that  evil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of  "  Prohibition  "  declare 
that  the  reasonable  use  ol  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage  is  not 
poisonous,  that  only  its  excessive  use  is  injurious  to  the  individ- 
ual, and  hence  only  excessive  use  is  hurtful  to  society ;  that  there 
is  a  use  which  lies  between  the  medicinal  and  the  excessive,  which 
is  not  poisonous ;  and  most  opponents  to  Prohibition  go  further, 
and  say  that  the  individual  has  complete  freedom  of  use  to  any 
degree  of  merely  personal  hurt,  and  that  society  may  not  inter- 
fere further  than  to  restrain  and  to  punish  acts  of  aggressive  in- 
jury to  others. 
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ThisisasjeUa  region  of  conflicting  opinion  upon  facts  as 
well  as  theory,  and  the  law  in  any  community  which  is  republican 
in  its  form  of  government,  will  and  should  depend  upon  the  facts 
as  each  community  respectively  acting  as  a  jury  upon  the  evi- 
dence before  it  shall  find  them. 

From  the  best  examination  of  the  subject  which  I  can  make, 
I  am  satisfiM  that  the  use  of  alcohol  to  any  extent  as  a  beverage 
is  poisonous,  hurtful  to  the  body  and  mind,  almost  sure  to  result 
in  the  destruction  of  the  consumer,  and  full  of  evil  example  to 
others ;  that  the  question  whether  the  use  be  greatly  harmful  is 
not  to  be  decided  by  noting  the  effect  of  the  first,  or  it  may  be  the 
thousandth  glass,  nor  whether  here  or  there  may  be  found  a  cast- 
iron  stomach  and  a  brain  with  fibres  of  steel  which  can  withstand 
the  corrosive  action  of  alcohol  for  a  century  ;  but  that  the  general 
tendency  and  final  effect  of  the  use  as  a  beverage  and  the  influence 
of  example  upon  others  are  the  criterion  by  which  the  action  of 
society  in  the  election  between  legal  policies  is  to  be  decided. 
And  maintaining  this  view,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  drinks  is  wrong,  because  hurtful,  both 
to  the  individual  and  to  society,  and  that  the  law  should 
prohibit  not  alone  the  creation  and  sale  of  the  commodity 
for  use  as  a  mere  beverage,  but  its  consumption  as  such  by 
the  individual.  It  cannot  be  wrong  to  make  and  sell  that 
which  it  is  right  to  buy  and  consume.  The  relation  between 
individuals  and  the  communities  which  they  constitute  is  not 
that  of  hostile  bands  of  marauders  separated  only  by  geo- 
graphical lines  across  which  they  continually  make  repris- 
als upon  each  other.  The  social  condition  is  a  plexus  of  har* 
monious  relations,  and  no  member  has  a  right  to  do  that  which, 
injuring  directly  himself  only,  injures  the  whole  body.  The  old 
fable  of  the  "  Belly  and  the  members''  is  an  authority  in  point. 
Certainly  the  evil  of  intemperance  cannot  exist  if  there  be  no  oc- 
casional or  so-called  moderate  drinker.  What  greater  evil  is 
there  in  society  than  intemperance  ?  Is  theft  or  arson,  or  even 
occasional  murder,  comparable  to  it  ?  Therefore  I  believe  that 
Prohibition  should  include  even  the  use  of  liquor  as  a  beverage. 
There  is  no  such  thing  possible  as  moderation  in  the  use  of 
poison  when  not  administered  medicinally. 

These  and  other  considerations  satisfy  me  that  prohibition  in 
theory  is  absolutely  right,  and  whatever  is  right  I  believe  to  be  wise. 
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Second.  But  there  are  degrees  in  wisdom — ymse,  wiser,  wisest. 
The  question  at  the  beginning  has  been  answered^  but  I  suppose 
in  the  public  mind  the  real  problem  is  ^*  What  is  the  wisest  policy 
to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  V  As- 
suming that  the  free  individual  use  is  to  be  restricted  by  society^ 
how  shall  it  be  done  ? 

I  still  say  by  absolute  Prohibition,  because  I  belieye  Prohibi- 
tion to  be  the  wisest  method  of  all,  and  in  fact  the  only  one  which 
can  result  in  the  removal  of  the  evil.  This  is  not  saying  that 
other  policies  are  foolish.  There  may  be  different  policies  which 
are  wise  and  other  methods  wiser  still,  none  of  which  are  the 
wis3St.  I  only  claim  that  absolute  Prohibition  is  the  wisest  of  all. 
Prohibition  is  restraint.  Whatever  interposes  obstacles  to  the  free 
use  is  restraint,  and  therefore  beneficial  as  far  as  it  goes.  Hence 
license  laws  which  permit  the  sale  under  conditions  of  more  or  less 
stringency  are,  so  far  as  they  are  restrictive,  beneficial ;  therefore 
they  have  more  or  less  of  wisdom  in  them,  because  there  is  more 
or  less  of  Prohibition  in  their  practical  effect.  They  are  better 
than  nothing.  But  I  must  say  that  I  think  a  small  coal  of  fire 
about  as  dangerous  in  a  powder  magazine  as  a  large  one,  and  in 
the  long  run,  and  sometimes  in  the  short  run,  a  license  law  blows 
up  society  as  badly  as  free  rum. 

The  theory  is  that  the  small  coid  will  go  out  before  the  powdor 
ignites;  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  work  that  way.  Perhaps  the  better 
si  r.ile  would  be  the  use  of  almost  water  enough  to  put  out  the 
tire,  but  still  leaving  the  edi6ce  to  burn  under  difticulties.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  water  gives  out  and  the  fire  does  not.  After  a 
while  the  fin  men  go  home,  the  reservoir  is  exhausted,  the  enemy 
returns  in  the  form  of  a  new  flood  of  fire,  and  society  becomes 
again  an  earthly  hell.  The  dose  is  too  small  for  the  disease.  A 
license  law  never  can  stop  intemperance,  however  well  enforced. 
Prohibition  can.  Agitate,  and  thus  educate,  until  you  create  the 
public  opinion  with  which  to  enforce  it. 

In  considering  this  subject,  I  think  we  may  be  instructed  by 
asking  ourselves  the  question,  To  what  end  should  the  tffloi  ts  of 
''moral  suasion ''  be  directed  in  dealing  with  individuals  ? 

Shall  we  teach  total  or  partial  abstinence  ?  Is  it  not  common 
knowledge  that  moderate  drinking  is  the  highway  to  the  drunk- 
ard's grave?  Think  of  a  "Temperance  Reform'*  bused  upon 
the  theory  of  drinking  just  enough,  but  not  too  much.     What  an 
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admirable  improtement  upon  the  old  payement  of  ''  good  inten- 
tions''  such  a  boiling  concrete  as  that  would  be  for  the  hot 
city  I 

Noy  it  is  proved  beyond  all  cavil  that  the  only  safe  rule  for  the 
individual  is  total  abstinence.  Total  abstinence  is  the  law  which 
every  man,  and  especially  every  boy,  should  lay  down  unto  him* 
self.  It  is  the  only  law  which  any  considerate  parent  will  desire 
for  his  child.  Better  moderate  drinking  than  ebriety.  So  mur- 
der is  worse  than  arson  or  theft.  But  all  are  bad.  Of  two  evils 
choose  the  least.  But  why  choose  either,  when  you  have  at  hand 
a  policy  of  absolute  wisdom?  What  good  is  there  in  a  drunken 
stupor  ?  If  there  be  none,  why  then  go  silly  over  a  single  glass  P 
It  is  all  poison,  and  if  total  abstinence  be  the  wisest  policy  or 
law  for  the  individual,  why  is  it  not  the  wisest  policy  for  society 
to  lay  down  for  the  good  of  each  and  of  all,  under  the  sanctions 
of  the  law  P 

The  question  of  enforcement  which  depends  upon  the  public 
will,  is,  of  course,  important ;  for  without  enforcement  any  policy 
is  void  But  no  law  is  ever  fully  enforced.  If  society  were  in 
that  state  of  perfection,  the  law  would  no  longer  be  needed. 

That  would  be  the  millennium  '^  When  all  crimes  shall  cease 
and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail.''  But  the  better  the  law  in  any 
state  of  society  the  more  good  will  be  obtained  from  it,  and  from 
a  prohibitory  law  half  enforced  more  than  from  the  most  stringent 
license  law  enforced  to  perfection.  Besides,  Prohibition  always 
holds  up  before  the  public  mind  the  loftiest  ideal  of  absolute 
right  in  the  law.  Thus  the  statute  book,  like  the  Bible,  becomes 
an  educator,  although  it  may  be  violated.  I  am  no  believer  in  low, 
bad  laws  because  there  is  vice  and  degradation  among  men.  Lift 
up  the  ideals.  It  is  injurious  to  society  to  ignore  and  violate  the 
laws  of  Nature  and  of  God.  The  golden  rule  is  none  too  good  law 
for  the  savage.  God's  own  laws  being  perfect  are  most  violated, 
yet  none  of  them  have  been  repealed  on  that  account.  They  are 
not  enforced  as  well  as  the  Maine  liquor  law,  yet  the  ten  com- 
mandments are  as  inflexible  as  the  stone  text  of  the  original,  and 
their  author  issues  no  license  even  to  those  who  pay  fees  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  Temple  itself.  It  will  only  confirm  existing 
drunken  habits  and  enable  the  devil  to  retain  his  own,  for  us  to 
adopt  his  legislation  because  we  are  not  able  fully  to  enforce  any 
other. 
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The  law  of  Ood  is  always  a  Prohibitory  law.  In  bo  far  as 
man's  law  is  not  God's  law,  it  is  the  devil's  law. 

The  law  should  be  perfect  even  if  its  execution  partially  fails. 

Perfect  law  will  accomplish  more  than  the  imperfect  law,  while 

there  will  always  be  within  its  scope  the  complete  remedy  for  all 

evil,   and  the   consummate  standard  for  aspiration  and  high 

endeavor. 

Hekbt  W.  Blaib. 


I  AM  invited,  within  the  limit  of  fifteen  hundred  words,  to 
answer  the  question  : 

"Is  Prohibition  a  wise  policy  ?" 

Why  is  all  the  civilized  world  moving  in  some  way  against  the 
liquor  traffic  ?  The  answer  is  simple  :  because  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  general  good.  As  it  flourishes,  every  legitimate  indus- 
try languishes  and  dies.  It  disinclines  to  honest  and  continuous 
work  all  who  come  under  its  influence,  and  finally  unfits  them 
for  it.  There  is  no  interest,  public  or  private,  which  it  does  not 
antagonize.  There  is  no  home  in  the  country  that  does  not  suf- 
fer in  some  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  its  touch,  which 
blasts  everything  coming  within  its  grasp.  It  wastes  the  wages 
of  labor,  which  ought  to  go  to  the  homes  of  the  workers; 
it  breaks  down  the  health  and  shortens  the  lives  of  the  people, 
which  is  a  great  social  misery  and  a  great  public  disaster. 
It  diminishes  and  wastes  to  an  extent  beyond  all  power  of  com- 
putation the  power  of  the  Nation,  physic^,  moral,  financial.  It 
inflicts  upon  Nation  and  people  more  and  greater  evils  than  come 
from  all  other  causes  of  evil  combined.  At  the  same  time  no 
good  whatever  comes  from  it  to  the  community.  The  inevitable 
tendency  of  the  saloon,  whatever  its  name,  location,  magnitude, 
or  adornments  may  be,  is  to  drive  out  from  among  the  people 
every  good  thing,  and  to  substitute  for  it  everything  bad,  and  so 
bad  that  nothing  else  in  the  world  is  or  can  be  so  bad. 

All  over  the  English  speaking  world  the  people  are  actively 
seeking  some  remedy  for  this  tremendous  mischief,  and  many  are 
the  schemes  suggested  to  that  end  by  educated,  able  and  well- 
meaning  men.  Let  us  establish  it  by  law  as  an  honest  and  useful 
industry,  and  perpetuate  it  through  all  coming  time,  some  of 
these  people  say.     Since  we  cannot  suppress  it,  let  us  regulate  and 
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xestiiot  it  by  '*  high-licenBe/'  others  say,  and  when  public  opinion 
will  sastain  such  a  measure  we  can  prohibit  and  suppress  it.  To 
repress  it  in  any  way,  say  others,  is  to  interfere  with  personal 
liberty,  and  to  assume  powers  not  delegated  by  the  people  to  the 
goTemment,  but  which  they  haye  reserved  to  themselves.  Now, 
what  is  it  wise  to  do  about  it  ? 

Under  no  form  of  license  has  the  liquor  traffic  ever  been  ''  re- 
stricted **  nor  its  volume  diminished,  because  under  that  policy 
the  demand  for  liquor,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  fully  supplied. 
Many  intelligent  people  have  a  horror  of  what  they  call  ''  free 
nun.''  What  is  the  worst  that  can  possibly  come  from  that? 
This,  and  nothing  more  :  That  the  demand  for  liquor  will  be  fully 
supplied  ;  and  the  same  thing  will  happen  under  any  system  of 
lioenfliB,  however  carefully  the  law  may  be  drawn.  No  one  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  this  matter,  either  personal  or  from  books, 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  liquor  traffic  licensed  is  prac- 
tically "free  rum.''  There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world 
where  the  policy  of  license  has  been  more  firmly  established,  or 
where  the  laws  relating  to  it  have  been  so  carefully  studied  and 
elaborated  as  in  England.  At  every  session  of  Parliament  there 
are  bills  brought  in  with  a  view  to  the  changing  in  some  way  the 
law  of  license,  under  which  the  country  has  become  one  of  the 
most  drunken  nations  in  the  world,  the  condition  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  working  population  there  having  become  as  the 
result  of  this  policy  almost  unendurable. 

Looking  the  ground  all  over  carefully,  we  "  fanatical ''  temper- 
ance men  and  women  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  unanimously 
and  irrevocably,  that  under  no  circumstances  npr  for  any  consid- 
eration will  we  consent  to  any  policy  giving  legal  status  to  the 
saloon.  So  far  as  our  voice  and  vote  are  concerned,  it  shall  have 
no  standing  under  the  law,  but  shall  be  put  under  its  ban.  If  we 
cannot  have  it  forbidden  and  suppressed  we  will  not  consent 
that  it  shall  have  legal  permission  or  protection.  Whatever  evil 
to  society  may  come  from  it,  let  it  be  without  sanction  of  the 
State. 

It  seems  to  follow  from  all  this  that  we  are  quite  ready  to  de- 
clare prohibition  to  be  a  wise  policy;  that  it  is  the  only  wise 
policy;  and  that  no  other  has  even  a  suspicion  of  wisdom  in  it.  I 
do  not  forget  that  many  able  men  affirm  that  prohibition  has  been 
^  failure  everywhere  and  must  always  continue  to  be  so,  and  that 
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it  is  a  folly  to  persist  in  a  policy  which  practically  has  come  to 
nothing.  People  who  talk  in  that  way  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
matter  of  which  they  speak,  and  this  is  the  only  question,  I  think, 
upon  which  such  men  would  venture  an  opinion  without  first 
knowing  something  about  it. 

Prohibition  has  failed  nowhere  that  it  has  ever  been  adopted; 
that  is,  everywhere  it  has  diminished  the  volume  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  from  iarg«»  areas  of  country  it  has  driven  out  entirely 
drinking  houses  and  tippling  shops.  These  results  of  prohibition 
have  been  widely  printed  and  published  a  thousand  times  all  over 
the  English  speaking  world,  and  it  is  not  a  credit  to  any  intelli- 
gent man  that  he  is  ignorant  of  a  matter  which  more  deeply  than 
any  other  touches  the  highest  interests  of  nations  and  peoples. 
This  being  so,  then  how  is  it,  objectors  may  inquire,  that  in 
Maine  and  in  many  other  districts,  where  prohibition  exists,  the 
liquor  traffic  yet  lingers  on  a  scale  larger  or  smaller,  and  more  or 
less  on  the  sly,  especially  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  P 

The  answer  is  simple  and  ready.  Liquor  is  sold  in  violation 
of  law,  not  for  the  fun  of  it,  but  for  the  profit.  There  has 
never  yet  been  constructed  any  prohibitory  law  with  reference  to 
this  fact  and  to  meet  tiiis  point,  to  wit :  To  make  it  unprofitable 
and  exceedingly  uncomfortable  to  those  who  persist  in  violating 
it.  The  able  men  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  who  object  to  pro- 
hibition as  impracticable,  seem  to  assume  that  any  law  which 
simply  forbids  the  liquor  traffic  is  in  fact  ''prohibitory/' irrespec- 
tive of  the  character  and  quality  of  its  machinery.  The  steam 
engine,  the  ocean  steamer,  the  steam  printing  press,  are  a  great 
success,  and  this  is  due  only  to  the  fact  that  their  machinery  is 
constructed  and  its  several  parts  carefully  and  skillfully  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  work  which  they  have  to  perform.  Every- 
body not  quite  an  innocent  can  easily  see  this.  Very  well,  then. 
Why  have  not  the  Prohibitionists  arranged  their  laws  with  refer- 
ence to  this  want  ?  The  innocents  ask  this  question,  and  coming 
from  them,  it  is  a  proper  one  and  should  be  answered. 

When  the  Maine  Law  was  constructed  it  was  supposed  that 
public  opinion  might  not  approve  such  penalties  as  would  fully 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  they  were  therefore  made 
moderate  to  avoid  that  danger.  All  other  prohibitory  laws  have 
been  more  or  less  modeled  on  that  pattern.  But  all  our  ex- 
perience in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws  has  emphasized  the 
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fact,  that  they  are  imperfept  in  having  insaflScient  penalties,  «Qd 
in  permitting  such  discretion  to  the  courts  that  in  many  locali- 
ties the  law  is,  practically  nullified.  Why  then,  the  innocent 
may  properly  inquire,  do  we  not  have  these  imperfections  cor« 
rected  and  these  wants  supplied  ? 

The  politics  of  the  country,  in  nation,  states,  and  cities,  is  now 
a  mere  scramble  for  ofiBce  and  its  rewards,  witii  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  public  welfare.  The  liquor  traflSc  is  a  tremen- 
dous power,  from  its  magnitude,  its  wealth,  its  large  vote,  which 
is  a  unit,  employed  only  in  its  own  interest,  and  from  its  ability 
to  corrupt  voters  with  its  money  and  party  leaders  by  its  ballets. 
From  this  it  happens  that  now,  so  far  as  its  interests  are  con- 
cerned, it  controls  absolutely  the  legislation  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  states  and  cities;  so  we  find  it  difiicult  everywhere,  and 
in  Maine  impossible,  for  the  moment,  to  obtain  such  legislation 
as  we  require  for  the  extermination  of  the  fraction  of  the 
liquor  traffic  yet  remaining.  This  traffic  now  notoriously  con- 
trols the  politics  of  the  country.  In  the  near  future  two 
great  parties  will  be  openly  and  squarely  divided  upon  the  ques- 
tion— Rum  or  No  Rum  ?  and  the  battle  will  be  fought  out  at  the 
ballot-box  on  that  line.  All  other  questions  of  public  policy  of 
whatever  kind  are  insignificant  when  com{mred  with  this. 

Protection  to  the  labor  of  the  country  from  foreign  competi- 
tion, 80  that  our  people  may  have  larger  wages,  looks  only  to  this 
point,  that  our  homes  may  be  peaceful,  prosperous,  thrifty,  happy, 
from  a  larger  expenditure  upon  the  necessaries,  comforts  and 
refinements  of  life.  The  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  which 
politicians  resist,  would  insure  all  this  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  warmest  imagination,  since  it  would  involve  a  saving  to  our 
firesides  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  million  dollars  annually — a 
sura  so  vast  as  to  be  incomprehensible — ^now  spent,  lost,  &r  worse 
than  wasted  in  drink.  ^^^^  j,^^^ 


If,  in  this  question,  we  mean  by  prohibition,  prohibition  in  its 
most  effective  form,  then  is  it  most  assuredly  a  wise  policy.  The 
restraining  sentiment  and  law  must  cover  a  sufficient  teiritory  to 
give  the  conditions  of  independent  action,  and  be  so  sustained  by 
those  who,  as  public  officers,  embody  the  power  of  the  people  as 
to  bring  that  power  fully,  readily  and  constantly  to  bear  in  the 
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accomplishment  of  its  purpose.  We  are  glad  to  make  an  appeal 
to  reason  on  the  question.  If  sound  reason  does  not  support  Pro- 
hibition as  a  national  policy,  the  discovery  of  that  fact  would 
bring  instant  relief  from  wearing  and  unrewarded  labor;  if  it  does 
justify  Prohibition,  we  shall  appeal  the  more  hopefully  to  our 
fellow  citizens  to  support  the  measure. 

If  we  consider  the  slightness  of  the  pleasures  that  attend  on 
strictly  temperate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  the  temptations 
which  accompany  it,  the  ease  with  which  this  indulgence  passes 
into  excess,  the  obscurity  of  the  transition,  the  many  disturbances 
and  diseases  which  more  careful  investigation  is  tracing  to  habits 
of  drink  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  strictly  moderate, 
we  believe  that  entire  abstinence  is  the  safest,  most  convenient, 
most  commanding  and  most  pleasurable  personal  attitude.  We 
lose  almost  nothing  by  it,  and  gain  at  once  an  impregnable  posi- 
tion. Even  though  we  hesitate  at  this  point  of  personal  safety  and 
pleasure,  if  we  regard  the  community  as  a  whole,  with  its  weak- 
ness of  will,  its  excessive  appetites,  its  greediness  of  excitement, 
its  readiness  in  assuming  a  ground  of  factious  and  foolish  inde- 
pendence, its  slowpess  in  seeing  danger,  its  disastrous  inheritance 
of  vice  both  from  physical  and  moral  transmission,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  entire  abstinence  alone  furnishes  the  conditions  of 
universal  safety.  We  have  no  ground  for  a  temperate  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  in  the  community,  till  the  physical  balance  of 
the  general  constitution  is  restored  by  long  disuse,  and  greatly 
strengthened  by  moral  force.  We  are  as  a  patient  who  has  already 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  physician,  and  with  whom  the  injunc- 
tion of  abstinence  is  peremptory. 

If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  if  wine  has  often  made,  and  is 
sure  to  make,  my  brother  to  offend,  then,  in  obedience  to  the 
sympathetic  desire  to  render  aid  where  aid  is  needed,  I  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  accept  in  my  own  action  the  common  law  of  safe- 
ty. Not  to  do  this  is  to  set  up  my  own  pleasures  against  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  is  to  isolate  my  life  to  its  own  in- 
jury and  the  injury  of  all.  The  well-being  involved  in  this  self- 
denial  is  so  extended,  so  urgent,  that  hesitancy  to  accept  its  man- 
date stands  out  as  as  flagrant  self-assertion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  imperative  motives  to  this 
self-denial.  Philanthropy  has  been  urging  them  for  the  last  half 
century.    They  are  wide  and  deep,  yet  crop  out  conspicuously  on 
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the  surface  of  things.  The  latest  ehnmeration  lies  before  me  : 
'•60,000  lives  annually;  hundreds  of  "thousands  of  wretched 
homes;  the  darkened  future  of  millions  of  children;  35  per 
cent.,  according  to  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  of  all  idiots,  45  ptsr  cent. 
of  the  insane,  90  per  eent.,  according  to  Judge  Noah  Davis,  of 
all  paupers,  and  80  per  cent,  of  crime.'' 

It  matters  not  whether  these  estimates  are  entirely  correct.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  money  expended  directly  in  the  purchase 
of  intoxicating  drinks  by  this  nation  is  a  little  less  or  a  little  more 
than  1900,000.000  annually.  These  statements  will  bear  large 
reduction,  and  the  motives  to  action  remain  unaltered.  The  de- 
sire for  human  happiness,  the  labor  for  collective  progress,  the 
willingness  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  righteousness,  gather  with  over- 
whelming force  in  this  one  effort  to  defeat  the  avarice  and  appe- 
tite that  are  setting  at  naught  the  general  welfare. 

Nor  are  there  any  new  purposes  or  strange  methods  called  for 
in  working  out  this  social  problem  by  the  collective  power  of  the 
state.  The  interests  involved  are  those  most  pertinent  to  law. 
Thousands  of  households,  tens  of  thousands  of  women  and  chil- 
dren—those who  in  their  weakness  most  of  all  appeal  to  civil  law 
for  protection— call  with  the  pressing  entreaty  of  utter  want  for 
the  shelter  the  state  is  failing  to  provide  them.  These  helpless 
ones  are  left  to  the  most  bitter  and  irremediable  wrongs  that 
human  nature  suffers.  And  has  the  state  no  function,  the  com- 
munity no  duty,  in  giving  the  conditions  of  safety  to  those,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  so  utterly  dependent  ?  Grime,  pauperism, 
burdensome  taxation,  the  waste  of  physical  powers  and  the  over- 
throw of  moral  ones,  are  all  wrapped  up  in  the  meshes  of  this 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  ?  Can  we  not  cut  asunder,  if  we 
will,  this  net  of  vice,  and  let  the  unobstructed  beneficence  of 
Nature  have  way  ?  Narrow  aims  and  comprehensive  ones,  small 
motives  and  large  ones,  alike  urge  society  to  protect  itself,  and  to 
define  for  itself  its  own  conditions  of  prosperity. 

The  fact  that  this  problem  involves  the  most  profound  moral 
issues  ought  not  to  embarrass  us  in  invoking  the  aid  of  the  law 
in  doing  those  things  for  which  law  is  instituted.  It  is  said  that 
moral  power  must  lie  back  of  and  sustain  this  movement.  Cer* 
tainly  ;  but  prohibitory  law  is  the  most  direct  and  pertinent  ex- 
pression of  that  moral  power.  Moral  energy  can  no  more  exist 
without  law  than  law  without  moral  energy.  The  law  does  what 
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moral  manhood  proposes.  Prohibitory  law  is  to  express-— we  are 
laboring  for  this  very  end-*^the  deep^  unalterable  conviction  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation.  The  sentiment  opposed  to  it  will  lack  al- 
most wholly  moral  force.  It  will  be  made  up  of  the  passions  of  those 
deeply  immersed  in  intemperance,  of  the  sentiments  of  those  engaged 
in  this  cruel  traffic,  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  seek  their  own  pleas- 
ure with'  no  careful  submission  of  it  to  the  claims  of  others,  and  of 
the  convictions  of  that  very  small  number  who  reason  negligently 
on  the  duties  to  their  fellow  citizens  involved  in  this  problem. 
The  law  cannot  come  into  being  without  overwhelming  moral 
energy  in  its  favor,  neither  can  it  continue  in  being  without  daily 
adding  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  public  mind. 

There  is  no  new  principle  involved  in  the  law,  no  unusual 
trespass  on  personal  liberty.  It  is  a  gross  caricature  to  say  that 
Prohibition  seeks  to  regulate  what  a  man  shall  eat  and  drink, 
and  to  control  actions  which  lie  within  the  range  of  his  personal 
wisdom  and  pleasure.  It  seeks  no  such  thing.  It  seeks  to  pro- 
tect the  industrious  against  the  waste  of  the  dissipated  ;  the  inno- 
cent against  the  crimes  of  the  guilty ;  the  home  against  the  mer- 
ciless hands  that  destroy  it ;  and  generations  unborn  from  the  in- 
heritance of  weakness,  poverty  and  vice  which  is  ready  to  over- 
whelm them.  If  in  attaining  this  urgent  object  of  civil  society, 
the  pleasure-seeker  is  deprived  of  a  portion  of  his  liberty,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  is  a  regrotable  incident  of  not  much  moment  in 
a  great  and  progressive  movement.  If  a  man  builds  a  house  in  a 
city,  he  must  build,  not  according  to  his  own  fancy, 
but  in  a  method  consistent  with  the  security  of  other  houses.  If 
he  drives  a  horse  in  crowded  streets,  he  must  drive  so  as  to  con- 
sult the  safety  of  those  about  him.  In  managing  his  own  house- 
hold, he  must  be  held  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
health.  Not  to  pass  and  enforce  prohibitory  laws  when  they  are 
called  for  would  be  to  diisregard  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  civil  government  rests — ^the  priority  of  the  interests  of  all 
over  the  interests  6t  any  one  man.  To  regard  prohibitory 
law  as  a  wanton  invasion  of  individual  liberty  is,  if  we  estimate 
aright  the  losses — searching,  comprehensive,  and  inevitable — of 
intemperance,  and  the  gains  of  indulgence — ^trifling,  willful,  and 
personal — ^anarchical,  as  much  so  as  any  opinion  well  can  be. 
If  a  man  will  not  yield  the  waywardness  of  a  dangerous 
appetite   for   the  public  weal,    what   will   he   concede  ?      If 
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the  pnblic — ^the  public  that  conscripts  its  citisens  for  pnrpoaes  d 
war — cannot  defend  its  safety^  and  provide  for  its  progress  at 
such  a  point  as  this,  what,  praj,  can  it  do  ?  It  never  lays  a  re* 
striction  on  its  citizens  without  some  limitation  of  this  so-called 
liberty,  this  illnsion  of  an  untempered  spirit. 

Bat  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  of  prohibition  mast  turn  on  one 
thing  farther,  the  possibilty  of  success.  We  are  to  remember  that 
we  are  not  speaking  of  the  possibilities  of  prohibition  in  a  com- 
munity, the  majority  of  which  are  opposed  to  it,  but  of  those 
possibilities  when  the  majority  heartily  approve  it.  In  discuss- 
ing the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  we  have  to  consider,  not  the  labor 
of  securing  the  law,  but  the  eflSciency  of  the  law  when  it  is 
obtained.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  this  form  of  law  arises  from 
two  things  :  a  strong  appetite  on  the  one  side,  and  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  make  money  on  the  other.  We  cannot  exterminate 
the  appetite  except  by  slow  degrees.  We  can  almost  at  once 
remove  the  money  motive  to  pander  to  it.  The  appetite  does  not 
famish  the  means  of  gratification,  except  as  it  appeals  to  avarice. 
Let  the  state  and  general  government  unite  in  an  effort  to 
exterminate  the  traffic,  and  the  traffic  would  yield  rapidly  to  the 
pressure. 

The  manufacture,  to  meet  the  demand,  must  be  on  a  large 
scale,  and  cannot  hide  its  operations.  Transactions  of  this  kind 
that  are  concealed  are  relatively  insignificant.  Capital,  timid, 
conservative,  loving  respectability,  at  every  step  dependent  on 
law,  will  not  in  any  large  amounts  engage  in  illicit  production. 

The  inducements  to  such  production,  under  the  Treasury  tax 
imposed  for  years  by  the  general  government,  have  been  very 
great.  But  tiia  moment  the  nation  resolved  to  control  the  busi- 
ness, the  effort  was  thoroughly  successful.  This  is  a  conflict 
whose  danger  lies  in  timidity. 

Once  overcome  fear,  and  open  the  attack,  and  the  enemy  is 
easily  scattered.  Nothing  is  more  weak  than  debased  appetite  ; 
nothing  is  more  fearful  of  assault  than  outlawed  capital. 

It  is  said  that  these  laws  are  incapable  of  enforcement  in  large 
cities.  If  large  cities  were  not  rapidly  running  to  economic  waste, 
social  anarchy,  and  lawless  corruption,  we  might  attach  more 
weight  to  this  assertion.  The  growing  evils  of  our  cities  are 
most  directly  associated  with  this  traffic.  If  it  is  more  difficult 
to  suppress  the  trade  in  these  conununities,  it  is  in  the  same 
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degree  more  needful.  If  the  city  is  to  be  redeemed  at  all,  if  its 
anti^eocial  and  anti-republican  tendencies  are  not  to  go  on  to  com- 
plete themselTes  in  orerthrow,  the  most  direct  and  ready  step 
toward  that  redemption  is  the  repression  of  the  saloon. 

Dry  up  the  streams  of  intoxicants  that  flow  into  our  cities,  and 
appetite  will  no  more  create  beer  and  whiskey  than  thirst  fur- 
nishes water,  or  than  hunger  supplies  food.  The  weakness  in  our 
way  is  almost  wholly  a  moral  one,  and  does  not  make  against  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  of  prohibition.  That  policy  grounds  itself 
in  renewed  moral  strength,  and  for  that  very  reason  is  a  wise 
policy.  It  certainly  is  not  wise  to  set  up  one  social  standard  in  the 
city  and  another  in  the  country ;  to  let  vice  and  anarchy  rule  in 
squatter  sorereignty  whereyer  they  can  win  a  foot  of  territory. 
Let  us  stand  by  the  nation  in  its  legitimate  purposes,  in  its  con- 
joint strength.  National  life  is  the  comprehensive  condition  of 
all  life.  Prohibition  has  already  shown  its  nationalizing  power 
by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  is  gathering  all  sections  and  all 
classes  into  one  patriotic  effort.  JoHir  Babcok. 


Policy  is  defined  by  Webster  as  "  that  system  of  measures 
which  the  sovereign  of  a  country  adopts  and  pursues,  as  the  best 
adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.'^ 

Here,  the  sovereign  is  the  people ;  for,  as  Lincoln  said: 
^'  This  is  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.** 

Hence  the  question  of  prohibition  addresses  itself  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  ruling  power  in  our  state  and  nation.  Is  it  for  the 
interests  of  the  people  that  all  public  crimes  shall  be  suppressed  ? 
To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it ;  for  every  crime  is  opposed  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  people,  and  is  a  direct  injury  inflicted 
on  them. 

Civil  liberty  brings  protection  to  the  people,  by  prohibiting  all 
acts  and  practices  injurious  to  them.  Prohibition  of  crime  is 
civil  liberty.  License  of  crime  is  despotism  in  its  worst  form. 
AVlien  we  permit  any  crime  to  rise  and  rule  in  this  Bepublic,  we 
enthrone  a  traitor  for  the  sure  and  swift  destruction  of  free  gov- 
ernment. 

Prohibition  is  wise  because  it  is  the  only  form  of  legislation 
adapted  to  the  suppression  of  crimes.    That  the  manufacture. 
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Bale,  and  supply  of  alcoholic  poison^  in  its  many  beverage  forms, 
is  a  moral  crime,  few  will  contend  in  the  negative,  whose  minds 
are  not  clouded  by  personal  paiiiicipation  in  the  evil,  under  the 
light  of  our  advanced  civilization.  That  it  is  a  source  of  vast  in- 
jury to  the  people,  even  its  authors  tidmit,  and  all  its  countless 
victims  attest,  by  their  own  revelations  of  human  depravity,  wretch- 
edness and  woe,  too  terrible  to  paint  or  teU.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  alcohol  crime  has  taken  the 
lives  of  more  oA^Mi^than  four  millions  of  our  people ;  has  de- 
stroyed more  than  forty  thousand  millions  of  dollars  of  the  fruits 
of  national  industry ;  and  has  multiplied  vice,  crime,  insanity, 
poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  degradation  and  misery,  in  all  forms 
and  places,  beyond  all  power  of  computation.  Science  fails  in 
the  awful  inquest,  and  official  statistics  seem  incredible.  The 
records  of  courts  and  the  reports  of  jails  and  prisons,  with  one 
voice,  have,  through  all  the  investigations  of  this  century,  pro- 
claimed it  as  the  prolific  parent  of  more  than  four-fifths  of  all 
the  crimes  that  have  cursed  society  ;  and  the  echoes  of  the  worid 
have  repeated  the  same  lesson.  Can  we  impeach  this  universal 
testimony  ?  Can  we  doubt  this  judgment  of  all  experience  and 
history  in  our  own  and  other  nations  ? 

This  being  the  nature  of  the  evil,  so  proved  and  confessed  as 
the  most  colossal,  cruel  and  destructive  of  all  crimes,  the  law  ap- 
plied must  be  adapted  to  that  nature,  or  it  will  only  serve  to 
augment  its  malign  power,  by  the  impotence  of  the  aggression. 
Every  triumph  of  wrong  adds  to  its  force  for  evil.  The  legislator 
who  would  propose  the  forms  of  limited  permission,  license,  tax- 
ation, local  option,  personal  restriction,  or  other  kind  of  regula- 
tion for  the  pronounced  public  crimes,  or  any  of  them,  from  mur- 
der down  to  petit  larceny,  would  be  «met  with  universal  derision. 
Why  ?  Because  public  intelligence  everywhere  sees  and  teaches 
that  there  is  but  one  form  of  law  adapted  to  a  crime,  and  that  is 
total,  unconditional  prohibition. 

If  the  offspring  of  the  alcohol  crime  can  only  be  suppressed  by 
prohibition,  how  can  the  mighty  parent  crime  be  subdued  by  any 
other  kind  of  legislation  ? 

Prohibition  is  wise  because  it  is  morally  right.  If  total  ab- 
stinence as  a  moral  and  social  principle  is  the  right,  and  the  only 
right  ground  of  the  temperance  reform,  as  now  ttniversally 
affirmed  by  the  friends  of  that  reform,  then  total  prohibition  as 
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a  legislative  principle  is  not  only  right,  but  is  a  high  and  com- 
manding duty.  Total  abstinence  and  prohibition,  the  one  a 
voluntary  and  the  other  a  coercive  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the 
alcohol  traffic,  are  both  founded  on  the  broad  reason  and  ad- 
mitted fact,  that  those  evils  are  the  inherent  and  vital  elements, 
as  well  as  the  inevitable  results  of  that  traffic ;  and  hence,  the 
only  effective  remedy  is  not  reform,  but  annihilation^  of  the 
common  and  corrupt  cause  of  them  all. 

Temperance  societies  are  now  all  radical.  They  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  manufacture,  traffic  and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
The  only  associations  which  in  this  day  pretend  to  advocate  the 
principle  of  moderate  drinking  as  a  preventive  of  intemperance, 
are  the  leagues  and  conventions  of  liquor  dealers.  The  experience 
of  millions  and  the  experiments  of  centuries  testify  to  its  terrible 
absurdity. 

On  the  same  plane  of  truth,  legislation  against  all  kinds  of 
vice,  immorality  and  crime  must  be  radical,  or  it  is  not  only  use- 
less, but  it  is  false  and  fearfully  mischievous.  The  alcohol  traffic 
is  either  right  or  wrong.  If  right,  it  should  be  free,  for  in  this 
land  of  freedom  there  should  be  no  chains  imposed  on  art,  labor 
or  commerce  outside  of  prison  walls.  If  it  is  an  organic  wrong, 
that  wrongs  the  people,  it  should  die,  and  all  laws  that  pretend  to 
regulate,  to  sanctify  and  to  save  it  are  treason  against  Ood  and 
the  nation.  This  is  a  high  question  of  tnlth  and  right  which  can 
be  solved  by  no  compromise.  Policy  may  divide  a  principle  with 
the  devil  or  a  demagogue,  but  not  with  Ood,  not  with  the  con- 
science of  an  honest  man. 

Prohibition  is  wise^  because  it  is  the  highest  practice  of  wis- 
dom for  government,  as  well  as  men,  to  do  right,  and  it  is  their 
lowest  ace  of  folly  to  do  wrong. 

By  a  law  fundamental  and  functional  to  all  civil  government, 
every  act  of  the  people  under  its  administration,  not  prohibited 
by  it,  is  sanctioned,  either  by  its  express  or  implied  license.  Its 
silence  gives  license  by  permission.  The  eminent  Ohio  jurist. 
Judge  Banney,  rendering  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Railroad  Co,  vs.  Keary  (3  0.  S.  Rep.,  206),  said:  "  Whatever  is 
not  prohibited  may  be  lawfully  done.'* 

Having  the  power  to  suppress  the  alcohol  crime,  government 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  its  existence,  and  every  voter,  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  government,  bears  his  part  of  the  guilty 
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burden.    As  Fox  said  in  the  British  Parliament  of  the  slaye 
trade: 

"  Government  must  either  abolish  it,  or  plead  guilty  of  all 
the  wickedness  which  has  been  shown  to  attend  it.  It  could  not 
be  regulated,  because  there  could  be  no  regulation  of  robbery  and 
murder. '*  Thus  to  license^  regulate,  tax,  or  in  silence  to  permit 
the  existence  of  the  far  greats  alcohol  crime,  is  to  involve  govern- 
ment and  people  in  its  perpetuation,  as  the  aiders  and  abettors 
of  its  wrongs  and  authors  of  its  miseries.  When  the  law-making 
power  refuses  to  prohibit  a  wrong  business^  it  bestows  on  it  the 
same  silent  license  that  it  does  on  the  honest  industry  of  the 
farmer  and  mechanic.  It  clothes  that  wrong  with  its  most  power- 
ful sanction  and  exalts  it  to  an  eminence  with  the  most  honored 
and  esteemed  of  the  arts,  trades,  and  avocations.  It  is  by  force 
of  the  implied  more  than  the  express  sanctions  of  government 
that  the  alcohol  crime  has  built  up  its  causeway  of  human  guilt 
and  wretchedness  over  the  broad  highway  of  religion  and  laws. 

Prohibition  is  a  wise  policy  because  it  is  the  only  successful 
one  ever  pursued  by  civilized  governments  for  the  suppression  of 
crimes.  Whether  in  a  military  despotism  or  in  a  free  republic, 
prohibition  always  prohibits  the  criminal  customs  of  society 
when  backed  by  rulers  ready  and  willing  to  enforce  it.  None  are 
more  prompt  than  the  criminals  themselves  to  recognize  the  fact 
when  they  see  that  the  government  is  in  earnest  against  them. 

Formerly  dueling  was  a  fashionable  custom  in  many  civilized 
countries,  and  it  yet  lingers  in  some  of  them,  where  the  laws  re- 
specting it  are  weak  and  not  respected  by  the  rulers  themselves. 
When  this  custom  had  become  alarmingly  prevalent  in  the 
Swedish  army,  the  King  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Hearing 
that  two  of  his  officers  were  about  to  engage  in  a  duel,  he  ordered 
that  it  should  be  fought  in  his  presence.  The  parties  at  first 
felt  greatly  pleased  at  the  compliment,  but  on  arriving  at  the 
place  they  were  surprised  and  dismayed  to  find  not  only  the  King 
with  his  principal  officers  there,  but  a  gibbet  standing. 
On  inquiring  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  they  were  informed 
that  it  was  to  hang  them  both  on  when  the  duel  was  over, 
the  victor  by  the  neck  and  the  vanquished  by  the  heels.  They 
were  not  blow  in  discovering  that  there  had  been  a  mutual  mis- 
understanding between  them,  which  was  satisfactorily  explained. 
They  shook  hands,  and  that  was  the  end  of  dueling  in  the  Swedish 
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army.  The.  same  evil  was  promptly  suppressed  in  several  of  our 
States  by  laws  which  classed  it  with  murder.  In  Ohio^  the  consti- 
tution forever  disqualifies  from  .office  every  person  who  fights  a 
duel,  sends,  accepts,  or  knowingly  carries  a  challenge  for  it ;  and 
the  Legislature  added  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  up  to  ten  years 
in  the  penitentiary  for  either  of  these  acts. 

So  of  lotteries,  yet  licensed,  taxed  and  regulated  in  too  many 
Christian  states  and  nations.  The  Ohio  constitution  prohibits, 
and  the  law  punishes  with  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment  all  who 
prepare,  publish,  or  in  any  way  promote  lotteries  and  schemes  of 
chance. 

Nobody  doubts  that  prohibition  prohibits  dueling  and  lotteries  ^ 
in  Ohio.  Thus  it  will  soon  be  with  the  alcohol  crime.  Like  the 
enchanted  bottle  of  the  Arabian  tale,  when  sealed  up  with  the 
seal  of  Solomon  and  cast  into  the  sea,  its  power  is  destroyed;  but 
if  recovered  and  unsealed,  though  under  the  most  rigid  guard, 
the  pestilential  mist  will,  in  a  moment,  go  ou^  of  it  and  tower  as 
a  malignant  giant  in  the  heavens.  That  fable  of  the  Orient  has 
in  it  the  true  philosophy  of  law  against  crime.  That  seal  of 
Solomon  the  wise  is  the  wise  policy  of  Prohibition. 

G.   F.   SXEWABT. 


Thb  question  submitted  to  me  is  this  :  ^*  Is  Prohibition  a  wise 
policy  ?"  I  assume. that  this  refers  to  the  enactments  of  laws  by 
Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  and  shall  so  an- 
swer. 

Behind  that  question,  which  is  specific,  lies  the  more  general 
question,  whether  the  State  acts  wisely  in  prohibiting,  for  any 
reason,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  anything  by  which  a  citizen 
can  make  money.  That  question  does  not  require  long  discus- 
sion. The  rigJU  to  do  such  a  thing  has  always  been  assumed,  and 
has  lately  been  settled  by  the  law  courts  of  this  country.  The 
wUdom  of  the  special  prohibition  has  always  been  supposed  to  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  article  prohibited,  and  its  effect 
on  the  general  welfare.  It  might  surprise  some  people  to  learn 
what  a  long  catalogue  of  prohibited  things  stands  on  our  statute 
books. 

The  sound  principle  that  no  citizen  shall  be  deprived  of  life 
or  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  has  long  been 
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in  tlie  constitution  of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  was  / 
there  when  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted,  making  that  principle  a  part  of  the 
supreme  organic  law  of  the  land.  But  never,  in  the  language  of 
the  Supreme  Court  (October  Term,  ISW),  '•  has  it  been  regarded 
as  incompatible  with  the  principle,  equally  vital  because  essential 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  society,  that  all  property  in  this  country 
is  held  under  the  implied  obligation  that  the  owner's  use  of  it 
shall  not  be  injurioos  to  the  community/' 

In  the  same  case  the  court  held  that  a  State  may  even  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  a  dangerous  commodity,  though  patented  by  the 
Ceneral  Government.  It  illustrates  this  principle  by  a  case.  The 
State  of  Kentucky  enacted  a  statute  in  1874,  imposing  a  pen- 
alty on  any  one  offering  for  sale  or  selling  any  oils  or  fluids  that 
would  burn  or  ignite  at  130  degrees  Fahrenheit.  One  of  the  citi- 
zens having  sold  within  the  commonwealth  a  certain  oil  for  which 
letters  patent  had  been  issued  in  1867,  but  which  did  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  statute,  was  indicted  therefor.  He  dis- 
puted the  State's  authority  to  prevent  or  obstruct  the  exercise  of 
the  right  which  he  claimed  under  the  patent,  but  the  courts  np- 
held  the  State. 

In  the  same  opinion  the  Supreme  Court  cites  another  case  de- 
cided after  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  The  vil- 
lage of  Hyde  Park,  111.,  in  the  same  county  with  Chicago,  under 
legislative  authority  passed  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  transpor- 
tation through  the  village  of  any  offensive  and  unwholesome  mat- 
ter, A  fertilizing  company  located  its  works  in  that  particular 
part  of  the  county.  This  was  done  at  great  expense  and  under 
the  authority  of  its  charter.  In  addition  the  charter  of  the  vil- 
lage provided  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  the  transportation 
of  animal  matter  from  Chicago  or  from  manufacturing  it  into  a 
fertilizer.  The  enforcement  of  the  village  ordinance  would  de- 
stroy the  business  and  seriously  impair  the  value  of  the  company's 
property.  Nevertheless  when  the  business  became  a  nuisance  the 
court  maintained  the  authority  of  the  village  ordinance. 

These  cases  show  the  lawfulness  of  prohibition,  but  still  leave 
the  question  of  the  wisdom  open.  To  settle  that  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  character  of  the  thing  prohibited  and  the  probable  effects 
of  prohibition.  By  the  mm  traffic  let  as  understand  the  making 
and  sdling  of  intoxicant  beverages.    In  itself  that>  or  any  other 
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business^  may  be  lawful  to-day  and  criminal  to-morrow.  The 
State  cannot  part  with  its  discretion  '*  any  more  than  with  the 
power  itself/^  says  the  Supreme  Court.  To-morrow  it  may  de- 
clare any  business  criminal^  and  from  the  moment  of  the  passage 
of  the  act  that  business  becomes  criminal.  The  aim  of  Prohibi- 
tionists is  to  render  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicant 
beverages  criminal.  There  seems  no  other  way  of  abating  this 
nuisance. 

Any  mode  of  licensing  or  taxing  keeps  the  business  lawful. 
The  keeper  of  the  worst  groggery  in  New  York,  who  sells  under 
license,  is  pursuing  as  lawful  a  business  as  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  NoBTH  Akebican  Beview.  In  a  court  in  this  city  I  was 
present  when  a  clergyman  was  confronted  by  a  lawyer  with  the 
statement  that  his  client  was  engaged  in  a  business  as  lawful  as 
the  clergyman's.    And  the  lawyer  told  the  truth. 

Now,  is  it  wise  to  make  the  rum  trafBc  criminal  ? 

It  will  be  granted  that  it  is  always  wise  to  do  that  which  will 
greatly  adTance  the  welfare  of  the  community,  or  greatly  relieve  it 
of  any  nuisance,  to  help  us  in  settling  the  question  of  prohibiting 
its  continuance.  Let  us  inquire  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the 
rum  tinflSc  were  abolished. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  at 
least  gathered  in  by  the  liquor  dealers  in  the  United  States  for  in- 
toxicant beverages.  Much  of  this  goes  out  of  the  country,  but 
probably  the  larger  portion  remains.  If  it  all  remained  the  coun- 
try would  be  financially  no  poorer.  There  would  be  a  readjust- 
ment of  possession  without  diminution  of  balk.  We  spend  five 
hundred  millions  for  breadstuffs.  If  the  drink  produced  the  good 
effects  of  the  bread  there  would  be  nothing  to  say.  But  let  us 
compare  the  two.  If  not  a  single  drop  of  the  beverage  had  been 
taken  last  year  the  whole  community  would  be  at  least  as  well  off  ; 
but  if  not  a  crumb  of  bread  had  been  eaten  probably  the  whole 
community  would  have  perished.  If  any  had  survived  they  would 
scarcely  have  been  able  to  discharge  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

That  is  the  very  mildest  way  of  putting  it ;  we  all  know  how 
much  stronger  the  case  is.  The  result  of  the  spending  of  those 
six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  was  the  causing  of  the  death  of 
more  people  than  all  other  causes  combined.  The  country  lost  a 
host  of  men  who  might  be  working  in  mines  and  factories,  who 
might  be  engaged  in  a  thousand  productive  arts.   Each  dollar  spent 
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in  intoxicant  beyerages  represents  a  dollar  lost  from  the  wealth,  of 
the  country,  in  the  sense  that  the  dollar  failed  to  be  added  to  the 
general  wealth.  And  every  one  knows  that  that  is  a  very  small 
part  of  the  pecuniary  loss.  There  were  seven  hundred  thousands 
of  drinking  men  who  did  not  die,  but  who  **  losf  whole  months 
of  time  by  the  inability  and  the  diminution  of  ability  wrought  in 
them  by  the  drink.  If  each  lost  six  days  only  in  the  whole  year, 
it  would  aggregate  the  loss  of  the  labor  of  a  thousand  meU  for 
thirteen  years.  The  question  of  the  tariff  is  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  question  of  the  mm  traffic,  if  this  question  be 
regarded  only  in  a  financial  light. 

This  appears  more  clearly  if  we  take  into  account  the  army  of 
about  400,000  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  trans- 
portation, and  sale  of  intoxicants.  These  are  grown,  able  bodied 
men.  They  are  removed  from  all  the  profitable  pursuits  of  hqman 
beings.  They  are  engaged  in  a  business  which  adds  nothing  to  the 
bodily,  intellectual,  or  spiritual,  advancement  of  a  single  human 
being.  The  world  would  have  been  no  worse,  the  country  no 
poorer,  if  every  man  of  them  had  been  buried  on  the  first  of 
January  of  the  preceding  year.  Is  there  any  other  business  in 
which  these  hundred  of  thousands  of  men  could  have  been  en- 
gaged which  would  not  have  added,  at  least,  one  dollar  to  the 
general  wealth  of  the  country  ?  But  that  great  body  of  workers 
did  not  enhance  the  property  of  the  country  by  the  amount  of 
one  solitaiy  dime  I    Their  business  was  such  that  they  could  not. 

It  is  a  wicked  business,  even  where  it  is  lawful.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  none  but  the  lower  class  of  men  can  engage  in  it. 
Search  the  grogshops  of  New  York,  and  see  if  you  will  find  a  single 
respectable  Israelite  engaged  as  a  saloonist.  His  religion  would  for- 
bid. Is  there  a  Protestant  church  in  the  city  that  would  permit 
a  grogseller  to  remain  in  its  membership  ?  Would  public  opinion 
outside  the  church  tolerate  such  a  communion  ?  Is  that  a  proper 
business  to  be  allowed  to  exist,  a  business  in  which  no  Moham- 
medan, Jew,  or  Christian  can  engage  in  without  violating  the 
sanctions  of  his  religion  ? 

To  say  nothing  of  the  ihirty-ihree  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
grain  destroyed  as  food — ^thus  enhancing  the  cost  of  breadstuffs, 
and  made  into  poison — thus  multiplying  the  number  of  unpro- 
ducing  consumers  ;  it  is  estimated  that  the  rum  traffic  throws 
upon  the  community  the  expenditure  of  over  one  hundred  and 
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ninety  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  the  followin)^  Hems ;  medt* 
cal  attendance  and  medicines  used  in  sickness  caused  by  drink ; 
loss  to  employers^  by  drunken  workmen  ;  support  of  the  insane, 
the  paupers  and  the  criminals  made  by  the  trafflo  ;  the  loss  of  thtt 
labor  of  the  paupers,  and  the  cost  of  judicial  proceedings,  all 
caused  by  drink. 

If  all  this  were  brought  about  by  unorganised  traffic  it  would 
be  the  most  fri(chtfnl  nuisance  known  to  mankind  since  the  world 
began ;  but  in  this  country  the  liquor  dealers  organize  to  resist  the 
laws,  and  to  aid,  abet  and  sustain  one  another  therein.  They  go 
beyond  that  and  attempt  to  control  legislation,  in  which  they 
generally  succeed ;  and  to  control  political  conventions,  in  which 
they  have  always  succeeded  until  the  Prohibition  party  held  a  con* 
vention.  Is  anything  better  known  than  that  we  hare  in  New 
York  only  such  civil  oflScers  as  the  rum  traffic  allows  P  TSLba  there 
been  a  nomination  made  by  a  Democratic  or  Republican  conven* 
tion  in  twenty-five  years  without  consulting  the  liquor  dealers  P 
When  a  question  exceeds  in  its  financial  importance  all  other 
questions  before  the  people,  all  tariff,  civil  reforms  and  other 
questions,  involving  more  interests  of  every  kind  to  more  citizens 
than  all  other  political  questions  that  have  ever  been  agitated, 
and  the  most  elaborate  consideration  is  given  to  the  smaller 
questions  by  two  such  great  bodies  as  met  in  the  conventions 
this  year  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  what  does  it  mean  P  The 
conventions  were  afraid  of  the  liquor  dealers;  that's  the  only 
possible  explanation.  In  the  latter  convention  good  men,  such  as 
Mr.  Albert  Oriffin,  wanted  an  anti-saloon  plank  put  in  the  plat- 
form. Tens  of  thousands  of  Bepublicans  desii*ed  it ;  but  it  was 
known  that  if  that  plank  were  omitted,  those  good  men  would 
remain  in  the  party,  but  the  committee  were  given  to  understand 
distinctly  that  if  anything  of  the  kind  were  inserted,  the  liquor 
dealers  would  desert  and  carry  off  their  followers ;  and  the  com- 
mittee and  the  convention  succumbed. 

There  exists,  then,  a  business  in  this  country  which  can  be 
carried  on  only  by  men  whose  moral  character  is  at  least  so  low  that 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  obey  the  law;  a  business  which  injures 
the  country  more  than  the  most  stringent  prohibition  of  imports, 
or  the  most  unrestricted  free  trade  could;  a  business  which  pro* 
duces  more  distress,  destroys  more  property,  happiness,  and  life, 
than  all  other  things  known;  a  business  which  injures  the  country 
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ciTeqr  year  more  than  our  civil  war  did  in  fonr  years;  a  bustpeas 
that  produces  four-fiftha  of  all  the  robberies*  thefts^  murdorB, 
and  t)ther  orimes  in  the  land;  a  business  which  does  the 
nation  and  the  world  more  harm  than  war,  famine,  and  pestilence 
combined;  a  business  which  stands  against  all  material,  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual  progress. 

I  am  asked  whether  the  policy  of  making  that  business  crim- 
iiial  is  wise  ?  Most  assuredly,  yes.  If  that  be  not  true,  where  is 
the  wisdom  of  prohibiting  anything  ? 

Ohables  F.  Dbexs. 


THE  DIVIDED  HOUSEHOLD  OF  FAITH. 


*'  Let  determined  things  to  destlnj  hold  aabeirailed  their  way.** 


Thebe  is  a  continual  effort  in  the  mind  of  man  to  find  the  har- 
mony that  he  knows  must  exist  between  all  known  facts.  It  is 
hard  for  the  scientist  to  implicitly  believe  anything  that  he  suspects 
to  be  inconsistent  with  a  known  fact.  He  feels  that  every  fact  is 
a  key  to  many  mysteries — that  every  fact  is  a  detective^  not  only, 
but  a  perpetual  witness.  He  knows  that  a  fact  has  a  countless 
number  of  sides^  and  that  all  these  sides  will  match  all  other  facts, 
and  he  also  suspects  that  to  understand  one  fact  perfectly — ^like 
the  fact  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation — ^would  involve  a 
knowledge  of  the  universe. 

It  requires  not  only  candor,  but  courage,  to  accept  a  fact. 
When  a  new  fact  is  found  it  is  generally  denied,  resisted,  and 
calumniated  by  the  conservatives  until  denial  becomes  absurd,  and 
then  they  accept  it  with  the  statement  that  they  always  supposed 
it  was  true. 

The  old  is  the  ignorant  enemy  of  the  new.  The  old  has  pedi* 
gree  and  respectability ;  it  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  caste ;  it 
is  associated  with  great  events,  and  with  great  names  ;  it  is  in- 
trenched ;  it  has  an  income — it  represents  property.  Besides,  it 
hais  parasites,  and  the  parasites  always  defend  themselves. 

Long  ago  frightened  wretches  who  had  by  tyranny  or  piracy 
amassed  great  fortunes,  were  induced  in  the  moment  of  death  to 
compromise  with  God  and  to  let  their  money  fall  from  their  stiff- 
ening hands  into  the  greedy  palms  of  priests.  In  this  way 
many  theological  seminaries  were  endowed,  and  in  this  way  preju- 
dices, mistakes,  absurdities,  known  as  religious  truths,  have  been 
perpetuated.  In  this  way  the  dead  hypocrites  have  propagated  and 
supported  their  kind. 

Most  religions — no  matter  how  honestly  they  originated — ^have 
been  established  by  brute  force.     Kings  and  nobles  have  used 
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them  as  a  means  to  enslave^  to  degrade  and  rob.  The  priest,  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously,  has  been  the  betrayer  of  his  followers. 

Near  Chicago  there  is  an  ox  that  betrays  his  fellows.  Cattle 
— ^twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time — are  driven  to  the  place  of  slaughter. 
This  ox  leads  the  way — the  others  follow.  When  the  place  is 
reached,  this  Bishop  Dupanloup  turns  and  goes  back  for  other 
victims. 

This  is  the  worst  side  :  There  is  a  better. 

Honest  men,  believing  that  they  have  found  the  whole  truth — 
the  real  and  only  faith — filled  with  enthusiasm,  give  all  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  the  "divine  creed.*'  They  found  colleges 
and  universities,  and  in  perfect  pious,  ignorant,  sincerity  provide 
that  the  creed,  and  nothing  but  the  creed,  must  be  taught,  and 
that  if  any  professor  teaches  anything  contrary  to  that,  he  must 
be  instantly  dismissed — that  is  to  say,  the  children  must  be  beaten 
with  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

These  good  religious  souls  erect  guide-boards  with  a  provision 
to  the  effect  that  the  guide-boards  must  remain,  whether  the 
roads  are  changed  or  not,  and  with  the  further  provision  that  the 
professors  who  keep  and  repair  the  guide-boards  must  always  in- 
sist that  the  roads  have  not  been  changed. 

There  is  still  another  side. 

Professors  do  not  wish  to  lose  their  salaries.  They  love  their 
families  and  have  some  regard  for  themselves.  There  is  a  com- 
promise between  their  bread  and  their  brain.  On  pay-day  they 
believe — ^at  other  times  they  have  their  doubts.  They  settle  with 
their  own  consciences  by  giving  old  words  new  meanings.  They 
take  refuge  in  allegory,  hide  behind  parables,  and  barricade  them- 
selves with  oriental  imagery.  They  give  to  the  most  frightful 
passages  a  spiritual  meaning — and  while  they  teach  the  old  creed 
to  their  followers,  they  speak  a  new  philosophy  to  their  equals. 

There  is  still  another  side. 

A  vast  number  of  clergymen  and  laymen  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied. They  have  no  doubts.  They  believe  as  their  fathers  and 
mothers  did.  The  "scheme  of  salvation ''  suits  them  because 
they  arQ  satisfied  that  they  are  embraced  within  its  terms.  They 
give  themselves  no  trouble.  They  believe  because  they  do  not 
understand.  They  have  no  doubts  because  they  do  not  think. 
They  regard  doubt  as  a  thorn  in  the  pillow  of  orthodox  slumber. 
Their  souls  are  asleep,  and  they  hate  only  those  who  disturb  their 
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dreams.  These  people  keep  their  creeds  for  future  use.  They 
intend  to  have  them  ready  at  the  moment  of  dissolution.  They 
sustain  about  the  same  relation  to  daily  life  that  the  small  boats 
carried  by  steamers  do  to  ordinary  nangation — ^they  are  for  the 
moment  of  shipwreck.  Creeds,  like  life*preservers,  are  to  be 
used  in  disaster. 

We  must  also  remember  that  everything  in  nature — ^bad  as 
well  as  good — ^has  the  instinct  of  self  preseryation.  All  lies  go 
armed,  and  all  mistakes  carry  concealed  weapons.  Driven  to  the 
last  corner,  even  non-resistance  appeals  to  the  dagger. 

Vast  interests — ^political,  social,  artistic,  and  individual — are 
interwoven  with  all  creeds.  Thousands  of  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  invested ;  many  millions  of  people  obtain  their  bread 
by  the  propagation  and  support  of  certain  religious  doctrines, 
and  many  millions  have  been  educated  for  that  purpose  and  for 
that  alone.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  they  should  defend 
themselves, — ^that  they  should  ding  to  a  creed  that  gives  them 
roof  and  raiment. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Christianity  was  a  complete  system.  It 
included  and  accounted  for  all  phenomena ;  it  was  a  philosophy 
satisfactory  to  the  ignorant  world ;  it  had  an  astronomy  and  geol- 
ogy of  its  own ;  it  answered  all  questions  with  the  same  readi- 
ness and  the  same  inaccuracy ;  it  had  within  its  sacred  volumes 
the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  prophecies  of  all  the  future  ;  it 
pretended  to  know  all  that  was,  is,  or  ever  will  be  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  the  human  race,  here  and  hereafter. 

When  a  religion  has  been  founded,  the  founder  admitted 
the  truth  of  everything  that  was  generally  believed  that  did  not 
interfere  with  his  eysteoL  Imposture  always  has  a  definite  end 
in  view,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  it 
will  admit  the  truth  of  anything  and  everything  that  does  not  en- 
danger its  success. 

The  writers  of  all  sacred  books— the  inspired  prophets — ^had 
no  reason  for  disagreeing  with  the  common  people  about  the 
origin  of  things,  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  and  the  uses  of  the  stars,  and  consequently  the  sacred 
books  of  all  ages  have  indorsed  the  belief  general  at  the  time. 
Ton  will  find  in  our  sacred  books  the  astronomy,  the  geology,  the 
philosophy  and  the  morality  of  the  ancient  barbarians.  The 
religionist  takes  these  general  ideas  as  his  foundation,  and  upon 
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them  bnildfl  the  sapemataral  atructure.  For  many  centuries  the 
astronomy,  geology  philosophy  and  morality  of  our  bible  were 
accepted.  They  were  not  questioned,  for  the  reason  that  the 
world  was  too  ignorant  to  question. 

A  few  centuries  ago  the  art  of  printing  was  invented.  A  new 
world  was  discovered.  There  was  a  complete  revolution  in  com- 
merce. The  arts  were  bom  again.  The  world  was  filled  with 
adventure ;  millions  became  self-reliant ;  old  ideas  were  abandoned 
—old  theories  were  put  aside — ^and^  suddenly,  the  old  leaders  of 
thought  were  found  to  be  ignorant,  shallow  and  dishonest.  The 
literature  of  the  classic  world  was  discovered  and  translated  into 
modern  languages.  The  world  was  circumnavigated  ;  Copernicus 
discovered  the  true  relation  sustained  by  our  earth  to  the  solar 
system,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  many 
other  wonderful  discoveries  were  made.  In  1609^  a  Hollander 
found  that  two  lenses  placed  in  a  certain  relation  to  each  other 
magnified  objects  seen  through  them.  This  discovery  was  the 
foundation  of  astronomy.  In  a  little  while  it  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Oalileo ;  the  result  was  a  telescope,  with  which  man  has 
read  the  volume  of  the  skies. 

On  the  8th  day  of  May,  1618,  Kepler  discovered  the  greatest 
of  his  three  laws.  These  were  the  first  great  blows  struck  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  human  mind.  A  few  began  to  suspect 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  not  astronomers.  From  that 
moment  the  Ohurch  became  the  enemy  of  Science.  In  every 
possible  way  the  inspired  ignorance  was  defended — the  lash,  the 
sword,  the  chain,  the  fagot  and  the  dungeon  were  the  arguments 
used  by  the  infuriated  Church. 

To  such  an  extent  was  the  Church  prejudiced  against  the  new 
philosophy,  against  the  new  facts,  that  priests  refused  to  look 
through  the  telescope  of  Galileo. 

At  last  it  became  evident  to  the  intelligent  world  that  the  in- 
spired writings,  literally  translated,  did  not  contain  the  truth — 
the  bible  was  in  danger  of  being  driven  from  the  heavens. 

The  Ohurch  also  had  its  geology.  The  time  when  the  earth 
was  created  had  been  definitely  fixed  and  was  certainly  known. 
This  fact  had  not  only  been  stated  by  inspired  writers,  but  their 
statement  had  been  indorsed  by  priests,  by  bishops,  cardinals, 
popes  and  ecumenical  councils  ;  that  was  settled. 

But  a  few  men  had  learned  the  ^  of  seeing..    Th^re-were 
Vox.  cxLvii.— k6.  381.  11 
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some  eyes  not  always  closed  in  prayer.  They  looked  at  the  things 
about  them ;  they  observed  channels  that  had  been  worn  in 
solid  rock  by  streams  ;  they  saw  the  vast  territories  that  had  been 
deposited  by  rivers ;  their  attention  was  called  to  the  slow  inroads 
upon  continents  by  seas— to  the  deposits  by  volcanos — ^to  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks — ^to  the  vast  reefs  that  had  been  built  by  the  coral, 
and  to  the  countless  evidences  of  age,  of  the  lapse  of  time — and 
finally  it  was  demonstrated  that  this  earth  had  been  pursuing  its 
course  about  the  sun  for  millions  and  millions  of  ages. 

The  Church  disputed  every  step,  denied  every  fact,  resorted 
to  every  device  that  cunning  could  suggest  or  ingenuity  execute, 
but  the  conflict  could  not  be  maintained.  The  bible,  so  far  as 
geology  was  concerned,  was  in  danger  of  being  driven  from  the 
earth. 

Beaten  in  the  open  field,  the  Church  began  to  equivocate,  to 
evade,  and  to  give  new  meanings  to  inspired  words.  Finally, 
falsehood  having  failed  to  harmonize  the  guesses  of  barbarians 
with  the  discoveries  of  genius,  the  leading  churchmen  suggested 
that  the  bible  was  not  written  to  teach  astronomy,  was  not  written  \ 
to  teach  geology,  and  that  it  was  not  a  scientific  book,  but  that  it 
was  written  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  that  as  to  unim- 
portant things  it  contained  the  general  beliefs  of  its  time. 

The  ground  was  then  taken  that,  while  it  was  not  inspired  in 
its  science,  it  was  inspired  in  its  morality,  in  its  prophecy,  in  its 
account  of  the  miraculous,  in  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and  in  all 
that  it  hJEul  to  say  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

The  moment  it  was  suggested  that  the  bible  was  not  inspired 
in  everything  within  its  lids,  the  seeds  of  suspicion  were  sown. 
The  priest  became  less  arrogant.  The  Church  was  forced  to  ex- 
plain. The  pulpit  had  one  language  for  the  faithful  and  another 
for  the  philosophical,  i,  e.,  it  became  dishonest  with  both. 

The  next  question  that  arose  was  as  to  the  origin  of  man. 

The  bible  was  being  driven  from  the  skies.  The  testimony  of 
the  stars  was  against  the  sacred  volume.  The  Church  had  also 
been  forced  to  admit  that  the  world  was  not  created  at  the  time 
mentioned  in  the  bible— so  that  the  very  stones  of  the  earth  rose 
and  united  with  the  stars  in  giving  testimony  against  the  sacred 
volume. 

As  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  Church  resorted  to  the 
artifice  of  .saying  that  '*  days  "  in  reality  meant  long  periods  of 
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time ;  so  that  no  matter  how  old  the  earth  was,  the  time  could 
be  spanned  by  six  periods — ^in  other  words,  that  the  years  could 
not  be  too  numerous  to  be  divided  by  six. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  creation  of  man,  this  evasion,  or  arti- 
fice, was  impossible.  The  bible  gives  the  date  of  the  creation  of 
man,  because  it  gives  the  age  at  which  the  first  man  died,  and 
then  it  gives  the  generations  from  Adam  to  the  Flood,  and  from 
the  Flood  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  in  many  instances  the  actual 
age  of  the  principal  ancestor  is  given.  So  that,  according  to  this 
account — according  to  the  inspired  figures — man  has  existed  upon 
the  earth  only  about  six  thousand  years.  There  is  no  room  left 
for  any  people  beyond  Adam. 

If  the  bible  is  true,  certainly  Adam  was  the  first  man ;  conse- 
quently, we  know,  if  the  sacred  volume  be  true,  just  how  long  man 
has  lived  and  labored  and  suffered  on  this  earth. 

The  Church  cannot  and  dare  not  give  up  the  account  of  the 
Creation  of  Adam  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  of  Eve  from 
the  rib  of  the  man.  The  Church  cannot  give  up  the  story  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden — ^the  Serpent — the  Fall  and  the  Expulsion:  these 
must  be  defended  because  they  are  vital.  Without  these  absurdi- 
ties, the  system  known  as  Christianity  cannot  exist.  Without 
the  Fall,  the  Atonement  is  a  non  sequitur.  Facts  bearing  upon 
these  questions  were  discovered  and  discussed  by  the  greatest  and 
most  thoughtful  of  men.  Lamarck,  Humboldt,  Haeckel,  and 
above  all,  Darwin,  not  only  asserted,  but  demonstrated,  that  man 
is  not  a  special  creation.  If  anything  can  be  established  by  ob- 
servation, by  reason,  then  the  fact  has  been  established  that  man 
is  related  to  all  life  below  him — that  he  has  been  slowly  produced 
through  countless  years — that  the  story  of  Eden  is  a  childish 
myth — ^that  the  Fall  of  Man  is  an  infinite  absurdity. 

If  anything  can  be  established  by  analogy  and  reason,  man  has 
existed  upon  the  earth  for  many  millions  of  ages.  We  know  now,  if 
we  know  anything,  that  people  not  only  existed  before  Adam,  but 
that  they  existed  in  a  highly  civilized  state  ;  that  thousands  of 
years  before  the  Oarden  of  Eden  was  planted  men  communicated 
to  each  other  their  ideas  by  language,  and  that  artists  clothed  the 
marble  with  thoughts  and  passions. 

This  is  a  demonstration  that  the  origin  of  man  given  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  untrue — that  the  account  was  written  by  the  ig- 
norance, the  prejudice  and  the  egotism  of  the  olden,  time. 
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So.  if  Miything  outside  of  the  senses  can  be  known,  we  do 
know  that  civilization  is  a  growth — that  man  did  not  commence 
a  perfect  beings  and  then  degenerate,  but  that  from  small  begin- 
nings he  has  slowly  risen  to  the  intellectual  height  he  now  occupies. 

The  Church,  however,  has  not  been  willing  to  accept  these 
truths,  because  they  contradict  the  sacred  word.  Some  of  the 
most  ingenious  of  the  clergy  have  been  endeavoring  for  years  to 
show  that  there  is  no  conflict — ^that  the  account  in  Oenesis  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  theories  of  Charles  Darwin,  and  these 
clergymen  in  some  way  manage  to  retain  their  creed  and  to  accept 
a  philosophy  that  utterly  destroys  it. 

But  in  a  few  yetu:^  the  Christian  world  will  be  forced  to  admit 
that  the  bible  is  not  inspired  in  its  astronomy,  in  its  geology,  or 
in  its  anthropology — that  is  to  say,  that  the  inspired  writers  knew 
nothing  of  the  sciences,  knew  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  earth, 
nothing  of  the  origin  of  man — in  other  words,  nothing  of  any 
particular  value  to  the  human  race. 

It  is,  however,  still  insisted  that  the  bible  is  inspired  in  its 
morality.     Let  us  examine  this  question. 

We  must  admit,  if  we  know  anything,  if  we  feel  anything,  if 
conscience  is  more  than  a  word,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  right 
and  such  a  thing  as  wrong  beneath  the  dome  of  heaven — we  must 
admit  that  slavery  is  immoral.  If  we  are  honest,  we  must  also 
admit  that  the  Old  Testament  upholds  slavery.  It  will  be  cheer-  i 
fully  admitted  that  Jehovah  was  opposed  to  the  enslavement  of 
one  Hebrew  by  another.  Christians  may  quote  the  command- 
ment ''Thou  shalt  not  steal''  as  being  opposed  to  human  slavery, 
but  after  that  commandment  was  given,  Jehovah  himself  told  his 
chosen  people  that  they  might  "  buy  their  bondmen  and  bond- 
women of  the  heathen  round  about,  and  that  they  should  be  their 
bondmen  and  their  bondwomen  forever."  So  all  that  Jehovah 
meant  by  the  commandment  ''  Thou  shalt  not  steal "  was  that 
one  Hebrew  should  not  steal  from  another  Hebrew,  but  that  all 
Hebrews  might  steal  from  the  people  of  any  other  race  or  creed. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  ten  commandments  were 
made  only  for  the  Jews,  not  for  the  world,  because  the  author  of 
these  commandments  commanded  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
given  to  violate  them  nearly  all  as  against  the  surrounding  people. 

A  few  years  ago  it  did  not  occur  to  the  Christian  world  that   \ 
slavery  was  wrong.     It  was  upheld  by  the  Church.     Ministers 
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bought  and  sold  the  very  people  for  whom  they  declared  that 
Christ  had  died.  Clergymen  of  the  English  church  owned  stock 
in  slave  ships,  and  the  man  who  denounced  slavery  was  regarded 
as  the  enemy  of  morality,  and  thereupon  was  duly  mobbed  by  the 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Churches  were  built  with  the  results 
of  labor  stolen  from  colored  Christians.  Babes  were  sold  from 
mothers  and  a  part  of  the  money  given  to  send  missionaries  from 
America  to  heathen  lands  with  the  tidings  of  great  joy.  Now, 
every  intelligent  man  on  the  earth,  every  decent  man,  holds  in 
abhorrence  the  institution  of  human  slavery. 

So  with  the  institution  of  polygamy.  If  anything  on  the 
earth  is  immoral,  that  is.  If  there  is  anything  calculated  to  de- 
stroy home,  to  do  away  with  human  love,  to  blot  out  the  idea  of 
family  life,  to  cover  the  hearthstone  with  serpents,  it  is  the  insti* 
tution  of  polygamy.  The  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a 
believer  in  that  institution. 

Can  we  now  say  that  the  bible  is  inspired  in  its  morality  ? 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  manner  in  which,  under  the  direction 
of  Jehovah,  wars  were  waged.  Remember  the  atrocities  that  were 
committed.  Think  of  a  war  where  ever3rthing  was  the  food  of 
the  sword.  Think  for  a  moment  of  a  deity  capable  of  commit- 
ting the  crimes  that  are  described  and  gloated  over  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  civilized  man  has  outgrown  the  sacred  cruelties 
and  absurdities. 

There  is  still  another  side  to  this  question. 

A  few  centuries  ago  nothing  was  more  natural  than  the  un- 
natural. Miracles  were  as  plentiful  as  actual  events.  In  those 
blessed  days,  that  which  actually  occurred  was  not  regarded  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  recorded.  A  religion  without  mira- 
cles would  have  excited  derision.  A  creed  that  did  not  fill  the 
horizon — that  did  not  account  for  everything — that  could  not  an- 
swer every  question,  would  have  been  regarded  as  worthless. 

After  the  birth  of  Protestantism,  it  could  not  be  admitted  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Beformation  that  the  Catholic  Church  still  had 
,  the  power  of  working  miracles.  If  the  Catholic  Church  was  still 
in  partnership  with  Ood,  what  excuse  could  have  been  made  for 
the  Beformation  ?  The  Protestants  took  the  ground  that  the  age 
of  miracles  had  passed.  This  was  to  justify  the  new  faith.  But 
Protestants  could  not  say  that  miracles  had  never  been  performed, 
because  that  would  take  the  foundation  not  only  from  the  Catho- 
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lies  but  from  themselves ;  consequently,  they  were  compelled  to 
admit  that  miracles  were  performed  in  the  Apostolic  days,  but  to 
insist  that,  in  their  time,  man  must  rely  upon  the  facts  in  nature. 
Protestants  were  compelled  to  carry  on  two  kinds  of  war :  they 
had  to  contend  with  those  who  insisted  that  miracles  had  never 
been  performed  ;  and  in  that  argument  they  were  forced  to  insist 
upon  the  necessity  for  miracles,  on  the  probability  that  they  were 
performed,  and  upon  the  truthfulness  of  the  Apostles.  A  mo- 
ment afterward,  they  had  to  answer  those  who  contended  that 
miracles  were  performed  at  that  time ;  then  they  brought  forward 
against  the  Catholics  the  same  arguments  that  their  first  opponents 
had  brought  against  them. 

This  has  made  every  Protestant  brain  '^a  house  divided  against 
itself/'  This  planted  in  the  Reformation  the  ''  irrepressible  con- 
flict/' 

But  we  have  learned  more  and  more  about  what  we  call  Na- 
ture— about  what  we  call  facts.  Slowly  it  dawned  upon  the 
mind  that  force  is  indestructible — ^that  we  cannot  imagine  force 
as  existing  apart  from  matter — that  we  cannot  even  think  of 
matter  existing  apart  from  force — that  we  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility conceive  of  a  cause  without  an  effect,  of  an  effect  without 
a  cause,  of  an  effect  that  is  not  also  a  cause.  We  find  no  room 
between  the  links  of  cause  and  effect  for  a  miracle.  We  now 
perceive  that  a  miracle  must  be  outside  of  Nature — that  it  can 
have  no  father,  no  mother — ^that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility. 

The  intellectual  world  has  abandoned  the  miraculous.  Most 
ministers  are  now  ashamed  to  defend  a  miracle.  Some  try  to  ex- 
plain miracles,  and  yet,  if  a  miracle  is  explained,  it  ceases  to  ex- 
ist. Few  congregations  could  keep  from  smiling  were  the  minis- 
ter to  seriously  assert  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  miracles. 

Miracles  must  be  given  up.  That  field  must  be  abandoned  by 
the  religious  world.  -The  evidence  accumulates  every  day,  in 
every  possible  direction  in  which  the  human  mind  can  investi- 
gate, that  the  miraculous  is  simply  the  impossible.  • 

Confidence  in  the  eternal  constancy  of  Nature  increases  day 
by  day.  The  scientist  has  perfect  confidence  in  the  attraction  of 
gravitation — in  chemical  affinities — in  the  great  fact  of  evolution, 
and  feels  absolutely  certain  that  the  nature  of  things  will  remain 
forever  the  same. 
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We  have  at  last  ascertained  that  miracles  can  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood ;  that  there  is  nothing  mysterious  about  them ;  that 
they  are  simply  transparent  falsehoods. 

The  real  miracles  are  the  facts  in  nature.  No  one  can  explain 
the  attraction  of  grayitation.  No  one  knows  why  soil  and  rain 
and  light  become  the  womb  of  life.  No  one  knows  why  grass 
grows,  why  water  runs,  or  why  the  magnetic  needle  i>oints  to  the 
north.  The  facts  in  nature  are  the  eternal  and  the  only  myster- 
ies. There  is  nothing  strange  about  the  miracles  of  superstition. 
They  are  nothing  but  the  mistakes  of  ignorance  and  fear,  or  false- 
hoods framed  by  those  who  wis&ed  to  live  on  the  labor  of  others. 

In  our  time  the  champions  of  Christianity,  for  the  most  part, 
take  the  exact  ground  occupied  by  the  deists.  They  dare  not 
defend  in  the  open  field  the  mistakes,  the  cruelties,  the  immorali- 
ties and  the  absurdities  of  the  bible.  They  shun  the  Garden  of 
Eden  as  though  the  serpent  was  still  there.  They  have  nothing 
to  say  about  the  Fall  of  Man.  They  are  silent  as  to  the  laws 
upholding  slavery  and  polygamy.  They  are  ashamed  to  defend 
the  miraculous.  They  talk  about  these  things  to  Sunday-schools 
and  to  the  elderly  members  of  their  congregations ;  but  when 
doing  battle  for  the  faith,  they  misstate  the  position  of  their 
opponents  and  then  insist  that  there  must  be  a  Ood,  and  that  the 
soul  is  immortal. 

We  may  admit  the  existence  of  an  infinite  being;  we  may 
admit  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  yet  deny  the  inspiration 
of  the  scriptures  and  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion. 
These  doctrines,  or  these  dogmas,  have  nothing  in  common.  The 
pagan  world  believed  in  God  and  taught  the  dogma  of  immortal- 
ity. These  ideas  are  far  older  than  Christianity,  and  they  have 
been  almost  universal. 

Christianity  asserts  more  than  this.  It  is  based  upon  the  in- 
spiration of  the  bible,  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  on  the  Atonement, 
on  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  on 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  on  his  ascension  into  heaven. 

Christianity  teaches  not  simply  the  immortality  of  the  soul — 
not  simply  the  immortality  of  joy — but  it  teaches  the  immortality 
of  pain,  the  eternity  of  sorrow.  It  insists  that  evil,  that  wicked- 
ness, that  immorality  and  that  every  form  of  vice  are  and  must  be 
perpetuated  forever.  It  believes  in  immortal  convicts,  in  eternal 
imprisonment  and  in  a  world  of  unending  pain.     It  has  a  serpent 
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for  eyeiy  breast  and  a  curse  for  nearly  every  soul.  This  doctrine 
is  called  the  dearest  hope  of  the  human  heart,  and  he  who  attacks 
it  is  denounced  as  the  most  infamous  of  men. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Ohurch,  within  a  few  years,  has  been  com- 
pelled substantially  to  abandon, — ^that  is  to  say  what  it  is  now 
almost  ashamed  to  defend. 

Firsty  the  astronomy  of  the  sacred  scriptures;  second^  the 
geology;  thirds  the  account  given  of  the  origin  of  man;  fourth^ 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  the  fall  of  the  human  race;  ffthy  the 
mathematical  contradiction  known  as  the  Trinity;  sixths  the 
atonement — ^because  it  was  only  on  the  ground  that  man  is  ac- 
countable for  the  sin  of  another,  that  he  could  be  justified  by 
reason  of  the  righteousness  of  another;  seventh^  that  the  miracu- 
lous is  either  the  misunderstood  or  the  impossible;  eighth,  that 
the  bible  is  not  inspired  in  its  morality,  for  the  reason  that 
slavery  is  not  moral,  that  polygamy  is  not  good,'that  wars  of  ex- 
termination are  not  merciful,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  im- 
moral than  to  punish  the  innocent  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the 
guilty;  and  ninthy  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

All  this  must  be  given  up  by  the  really  intelligent,  by  those  not 
afraid  to  think,  by  those  who  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
and  the  candor  to  express  their  thoughts.    What  then  is  left  ? 

Let  me  tell  you.  Everything  in  the  bible  that  is  true,  is 
left ;  it  still  remains  and  is  still  of  value.  It  cannot  be  said  too 
often  that  the  truth  needs  no  inspiration ;  neither  can  it  be  said 
too  often  that  inspiration  cannot  help  falsehood.  Every  good  and 
noble  sentiment  uttered  in  the  bible  is  still  good  and  noble.  Every 
fact  remains.  All  that  is  good  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  re- 
tained. The  Lord's  Prayer  is  not  affected.  The  grandeur  of  self 
denial,  the  nobility  of  forgiveness  and  the  ineffable  splendor  of 
mercy  are  with  us  still.  And  besides  there  remains  the  great  hope 
for  all  the  human  race. 

What  is  lost  ?  All  the  mistakes,  all  the  falsehoods,  all  the 
absurdities,  all  the  cruelties  and  all  the  curses  contained  in  the 
Scriptures.  We  have  almost  lost  the  "  hope  *'  of  eternal  pain — ^the 
**  consolation''  6f  perdition  ;  and  in  time  we  shall  lose  the  fright- 
ful shadow  that  has  fallen  upon  so  many  hearts,  that  has  darkened 
so  many  lives. 

The  great  trouble  for  many  years  has  been,  and  still  is,  that 
the  clergy  are  not  quite  candid.    They  are  disposed  to  defend  the 
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old  creed.  They  have  been  educated  in  the  Universitiies  of  the 
Sacred  Mistake — Universities  that  Bruno  would  call  "  the 
widows  of  true  learning/'  They  have  been  taught  to  measure 
with  a  false  standard ;  they  have  weighed  with  inaccurate  scales. 
In  youth,  they  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  creed* 
This  was  impressed  upon  them  by  the  solemnity  of  professors  who 
spoke  in  ton^  of  awe.  The  enthusiasm  of  life's  morning  was 
misdirected.  They  went  out  into  the  world  knowing  nothing  of 
value.  They  preached  a  creed  outgrown.  Having  been  for  so 
many  years  entirely  certain  of  their  position^  they  met  doubt  with 
a  spirit  of  irritation — afterwards  with  hatred.  They  are  hardly 
courageous  enough  to  admit  that  they  are  wrong. 

Once  the  pulpit  was  the  leader — ^it  spoke  with  authority.  By 
its  side  was  the  sword  of  the  State,  with  the  hilt  toward  its  hand. 
Now,  it  is  apologized  for — it  carries  a  weight.  It  is  now  like  a 
living  man  to  whom  has  been  chained  a  corpse.  It  cannot  defend 
the  old,  and  it  has  not  accepted  the  new.  In  some  strange  way  it 
imagines  that  morality  cannot  live  except  in  partnership  with  the 
saictified  follies  and  falsehoods  of  the  past. 

VThe  old  creeds  cannot  be  defended  by  argument.  \  They  are 
not  within  the  circumference  of  reason — ^they  are  not  embraced 
in  any  of  the  facts  within  the  experience  of  man.  All  the  sub- 
terfuges have  been  exposed  ;  all  the  excuses  have  been  shown  to 
be  shallow,  and  at  last  the  Church  mudt  meet,  and  fairly  meet, 
the  objections  of  our  time. 

\^  Solemnity  is  no  longer  an  arguments  Falsehood  is  no  longer 
sacred.  People  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  mistakes  are  divine. 
Truth  is  more  important  than  belief — far  better  than  creeds, 
vastly  more  useful  than  superstitions.  The  Ohurch  must  accept 
the  truths  of  the  present,  must  admit  the  demonstrations  of 
science,  or  take  its  place  in  the  mental  museums  with  the  fossils 
and  monstrosities  of  the  past. 

The  time  for  personalities  has  passed  ;  these  questions  cannot 
be  determined  by  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  disputants ; 
epithets  are  no  longer  regarded  as  arguments ;  the  curse  of  the 
Church  produces  laughter ;  theological  slander  is  no  longer  a 
weapon ;  argument  must  be  answered  with  argument,  and  the 
Church  must  appeal  to  reason,  and  by  that  standard  it  must  stand 
or  fall.  The  theories  and  discoveries  of  Darwin  cannot  be  an- 
swered by  the  resolutions  of  synods,  or  by  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament. 
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The  world  has  advanced.  The  bible  has  remaiiied  the  same. 
We  must  go  back  to  the  book — ^it  cannot  come  to  us — or  we  must 
leave  it  forever.  In  order  to  remain  orthodox  we  must  forget  the 
discoveries,  the  inventions,  the  intellectual  efforts  of  many 
centuries  ;  we  must  go  back  until  our  knowledge — or  rather  our 
ignorance — ^will  harmonize  with  the  barbario  creeds. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  the  creeds  have  not  been  naturally 
produced.  It  is  admitted  that  under  the  same  circumstances  the 
same  religions  would  again  ensnare  the  human  race.  It  is  also 
admitted  that  under  the  same  circumstances  the  same  efforts 
would  be  made  by  the  great  and  intellectual  of  every  age  to  break 
the  chains  of  superstition. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  attacking  people — ^we  should  combat 
error.  We  should  hate  hypocrisy,  but  not  the  hypocrite — ^larceny, 
but  not  the  thief — superstition,  but  not  its  victim.  We  should 
do  all  within  our  power  to  inform,  to  educate,  and  to  benefit  our 
fellow  men. 

There  is  no  elevating  power  in  hatred.  There  is  no  reforma- 
tion in  punishment.  The  soul  grows  greater  and  grander  in  the 
air  of  kindness,  in  the  sunlight  of  intelligence. 

We  must  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  upon  the  con* 
elusions  of  our  reason. 

For  many  centuries  the  Church  has  insisted  that  man  is  totally 
depraved,  ihat  he  is  naturally  wicked,  that  all  of  his  natural  de- 
sires are  contrary  to  the  will  of  Ood.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
solemnly  asserted  that  our  senses  were  originally  honest,  true 
and  faithful^  but  having  been  debauched  by  original  sin,  were 
now  cheats  and  liars ;  that  they  constantly  deceived  and  misled 
the  soul ;  that  they  were  traps  and  snares  ;  that  no  man  could  be 
safe  who  relied  upon  his  senses,  or  upon  his  reason  ; — ^he  must 
simply  rely  upon  faith ;  in  other  words,  that  the  only  way  for 
man  to  really  see  was  to  put  out  his  eyes. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  intellectual  world. 
The  improvement  has  been  slow  in  the  realm  of  religion,  for  the 
reason  that  religion  was  hedged  about,  defended  and  barricaded 
by  fear,  by  prejudice  and  by  law.  It  was  considered  sacred.  It 
was  illegal  to  call  its  truth  in  question.  Whoever  disputed  the 
priest  became  a  criminal ;  whoever  demanded  a  reason,  or  an  ex- 
planation, became  a  blasphemer,  a  scoffer,  a  moral  leper. 

The  Church  defended  its  mistakes  by  every  means  within  its 
power. 
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But  in  spite  of  all  this  there  has  been  advancementy  and  there 
are  enoagh  of  the  orthodox  clergy  left  to  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  measure  the  distance  that  has  been  traveled  by  sensible  people. 

The  world  is  beginning  to  see  that  a  minister  should  be  a 
teacher,  and  that  ^^  he  should  not  endeavor  to  inculcate  a  particu- 
lar systems  of  dogmas,  but  to  prepare  his  hearers  for  exercising 
their  own  judgments/^ 

As  a  last  resource,  the  orthodox  tell  the  thoughtful  that  they 
are.  not  "  spiritual " — that  they  are  "  of  the  earth,  earthy  " — ^that 
they  cannot  perceive  that  which  is  spiritual.  They  insist  that 
'*  Ood  is  a  spirit,  and  must  be  worshiped  in  spirit/' 

But  let  me  ask.  What  is  it  to  be  spiritual  ?  In  order  to  be 
really  spiritual,  must  a  man  sacrifice  this  world  for  the  sake  of 
another  ?  Were  the  selfish  hermits,  who  deserted  their  wives  and 
children  for  the  miserable  purpose  of  saving  their  own  little  souls, 
spiritual  ?  Were  those  who  put  their  fellow  men  in  dungeons,  or 
burned  them  at  the  stake  on  account  of  a  difference  of  opinion, 
all  spiritual  people  ?  Did  John  Galvin  give  evidence  of  his 
spirituality  by  burning  Servetus  ?  Were  they  spiritual  people 
who  invented  and  used  instruments  of  torture — who  denied  the 
liberty  of  thought  and  expression — who  waged  wars  for  the  prop- 
agation of  the  faith  ?  Were  they  spiritual  people  who  insisted 
that  Infinite  Love  could  punish  his  poor,  ignorant  children  for- 
ever ?  Is  it  necessary  to  believe  in  eternal  torment  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  spiritual  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  hate  those 
who  disagree  with  you,  and  to  calumniate  those  whose  argument 
you  cannot  answer,  in  order  to  be  spiritual  ?  Must  you  hold  a 
demonstrated  fact  in  contempt ;  must  you  deny  or  avoid  what  you 
know  to  be  true,  in  order  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  you  are 
spiritual  ? 

What  is  it  to  be  spiritual  ?  Is  the  man  spiritual  who  searches 
for  the  truth — who  lives  in  accordance  with  his  highest  ideal — 
who  loves  his  wife  and  children — who  discharges  his  obligations 
— ^who  makes  a  happy  fireside  for  the  ones  he  loves — who  succors 
the  oppressed — who  gives  his  honest  opinions — ^who  is  guided  by 
principle — ^who  is  merciful  and  just  ? 

Is  the  man  spiritual  who  loves  the  beautiful — ^who  is  thrilled 
by  music,  and  touched  to  tears  in  the  presence  of  the  sublime, 
the  heroic  and  the  self-denying  ?  Is  the  man  spiritual  who  en- 
deavors by  thought  and  deed  to  ennoble  the  human  race  ? 
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The  defenders  of  the  orthodox  faith,  by  this  time,  should 
know  that  the  foundations  are  insecure. 

They  should  have  the  courage  to  defend,  or  the  candor  to 
abandon.  If  the  bible  is  an  inspired  book,  it  ought  to  be  true. 
Its  defenders  must  admit  that  Jehovah  knew  the  facts  not  only 
about  the  earth,  but  about  the  stars,  and  that  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  knew  all  about  geology  and  astronomy  even  four  thousand 
years  ago. 

The  champions  of  Christianity  must  show  that  the  bible  tells 
the  truth  about  the  Creation  of  Man,  the  Oarden  of  Eden,  the 
Temptation,  the  Fall  and  the  Flood.  They  must  take  the  ground 
that  the  sacred  book  is  historically  correct ;  that  the  events 
related  really  happened ;  that  the  miracles  were  actually  per- 
formed ;  that  the  laws  promulgated  from  Sinai  were  and  are  wise 
and  just,  and  that  nothing  is  upheld,  commanded,  indorsed,  or  in 
any  way  approved  or  sustained  that  is  not  absolutely  right.  In 
other  words,  if  they  insist  that  a  being  of  infinite  goodness  and 
intelligence  is  the  author  of  the  bible,  they  must  be  ready  to  show 
that  it  is  absolutely  perfect.  They  must  defend  its  astronomy, 
geology,  history,  miracle  and  morality. 

If  the  bible  is  true,  man  is  a  special  creation,  and  if  man  is  a 
special  creation,  millions  of  facts  must  have  conspired,  millions 
of  ages  ago,  to  deceive  the  scientific  world  of  to-day. 

If  the  bible  is  true,  slavery  is  right,  and  the  world  should  go 
back  to  the  barbarism  of  the  lash  and  chain.  If  the  bible  is  true^ 
polygamy  is  the  highest  form  of  virtue.  If  the  bible  is  true, 
Nature  has  a  master,  and  the  miraculous  is  independent  of  and 
superior  to  cause  and  effect.  If  the  bible  is  true,  most  of  the 
children  of  men  are  destined  to  suffer  eternal  pain.  If  the  bible 
is  true,  the  science  known  as  astronomy  is  a  collection  of  mis- 
takes— the  telescope  is  a  false  witness,  and  light  is  a  luminous 
liar.  If  the  bible  is  true,  the  science  known  as  geology  is  false 
and  every  fossil  is  a  petrified  perjurer. 

The  defenders  of  orthodox  creeds  should  have  the  courage  to 
candidly  answer  at  least  two  questions  :  Firsts  Is  the  bible  in- 
spired ?  Second,  Is  the  bible  true  ?  And  when  they  answer  these 
questions,  they  should  remember  that  if  the  bible  is  true,  it  needs 
no  inspiration,  and  that  if  not  true,  inspiration  can  do  it  no  good. 

Robert  O.  Ikgebsoll. 
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The  indiyidnal  who  is  regular  in  his  habits^  who  eats  his  meals 
at  stated  times^  taking  care  not  to  partake  of  too  much  food  at 
once,  will  live  to  a  greater  age  and  enjoy  better  health  than  the 
person  who  leads  an  irregular  and  intemperate  life.  The  reason 
is  plain.  The  system  is  nourished  at  the  right  time  and  with  food 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  nature.  As  the  nation  is  the 
individual  in  concrete,  it  follows  that  the  same  rule  should  apply 
and  that  no  more  than  enough  should  be  taken  at  a  time.  That 
which  gives  life  to  an  individual  is  the  food  which  enters  and 
strengthens  the  system.  That  which  sustains  life  in  a  nation  is 
its  population. 

If  an  individual  studies  the  laws  of  nature  and  will  eat  nu- 
tritious, wholesome  food,  such  as  will  agree  with  him,  he  will 
find  that  he  can  enjoy  life  far  better  than  the  person  whose  menu 
is  made  up  of  ill-cooked,  indigestible  viands.  This  rule  will  also 
hold  good  when  applied  to  the  nation.  Immigration  is  to  the 
United  States  what  certain  kinds  of  food  are  to  the  human 
system.  When  its  tide  flows  in  regularly;  is  made  up  of  en- 
lightened, well  disposed  people ;  when  too  many  are  not  landed 
at  once  on  our  shores,  it  cannot  but  prove  beneficial  and  healthy. 
Those  who  come  must  do  so  of  their  own  volition  and  not  because 
of  undue  influence  on  the  part  of  interested  parties. 

The  flow  of  immigration  which  came  prior  to  1860  was  of  a  far 
different  character  from  that  which  has  been  tending  in  this  di- 
rection since,  and  the  conditions  under  which  immigrants  must 
begin  life  in  the  United  States  have  been  almost  entirely  revolu- 
tionized within  the  past  decade.  The  immigrant  of  the  sixties 
found  it  comparatively  easy  to  earn  a  living,  and  he  was  not 
obliged  to  crowd  his  neighbor  in  order  to  make  room  for  one 
more.  To  the  immigration  which  came  previous  to  1860  we  owe 
our  greatness  as  a  nation ;  it  gave  us  brain,  bone  and  muscle ;  it 
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made  our  rivers  navigable,  and  when  they  could  not  cany  our 
merchandise  it  made  the  canals  and  then  the  railroads ;  it  gave 
us  laborers,  mechanics  and  statesmen ;  it  was  healthy  and  good. 
Could  we  say  the  same  of  the  immigration  of  the  present 
day  there  would  be  no  fault  to  find  and  none  but  narrow- 
minded  bigots  would  complain.  It  is  still  dangerous  to 
say  anything  concerning  the  restriction  of  immigration 
for  fear  of  being  charged  with  Know-Nothingism.  Whatever 
Enow-Nothingism  meant  in  former  years,  the  man  who  advocates  a 
restriction  of  immigration  to-day  is  a  patriot  who  loves  his  country 
better  than  the  opinion  of  demagogues,  or  of  those  who  will  not 
speak  the  truth  because  it  may  temporarily  affect  their  interests. 
I  do  not  base  my  objections  to  unrestricted  immigration  on  race 
hatred,  prejudice  or  bigotry.  In  what  I  have  to  say  I  am  actuated 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  humanity.  Nine  million  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  immigrants  have  landed  since  1860 ;  more  than  the 
combined  populations  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  as 
much  as  the  total  population  of  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dakota,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
Utah,  Washington  Territory,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 

The  population  which  came  previous  to  1860  was  civilized, 
that  which  comes  to-day  is,  in  a  great  proportion,  semi-barbarous. 
Who  doubts  that  statement  has  only  to  travel  along  the  line  of 
railroad  nearest  to  him  until  he  meets  with  a  gang  of  laborers  and 
attempts  to  converse  with  them.  He  has  only  to  go  into  the  min- 
ing regions  of  Pennsylvania,  the  mills  of  Ohio,  the  factories  of 
New  England,  the  lumber  camps  of  Michigan,  or  Mulberry  street, 
New  York,  to  find  a  class  of  beings  that  are  far  from  being  civil- 
ized. One  or  two  illustrations  will  sufiice.  Eight  years  ago  I 
visited  a  mining  camp  and  investigated  the  condition  of  the  men 
who  were  imported,  free  of  duty,  to  take  the  places  of  the  American 
workmen  who  had  demanded  higher  wages  for  labor  done.  Dining- 
room,  smoking-room,  sitting-room,  kitchen  and  bedchamber  all  in 
one.  Five  rows  of  bunks,  three  deep,  each  one  thirty  inches  in 
width  and  seventy-eight  inches  long.  The  first  bunk,  eighteen 
inches  from  the  fioor,  the  next  supported  by  rough  hemlock  posts 
but  two  feet  above  it,  and  a  third  two  feet  above  the  second  one. 
Each  buQk.fiUed.with  straw  and  covered  with  the  coarsest  kind  of 
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coffee  sack  material  for  bed  clothing.  Two  rows  of  hemlock 
boards,  each  one  twenty  feet  in  length  by  three  feet  in  width, 
constituted  the  tables.  The  men  came  in  from  the  mines  while  I 
was  there,  and  before  washing  face  or  hand  sat  down  to  a  meal  of 
salt  pork,  meal  and  water.  One  handred  and  five  men  lived  in  a 
bailding  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length  by  thirty  feet  in 
width.  Addressing  one  of  them  in  the  English  tongue  I  received 
no  answer.  I  waited  until  it  was  time  to  retire,  and  saw  these 
men  lie  down  without  divesting  themselves  of  a  single  article  of 
clothing ;  some  of  them  took  off  their  shoes,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion of  them  did  not. 

These  men  took  the  places  of  American  workmen  who  were 
receiving  from  two  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day.  The  com- 
pensation allowed  to  them  was  but  seventy-five  cents  a  day  and 
board.  A  careful  estimate  showed  that  five  and  one-eighth  cents 
would  provide  a  meal  such  as  I  saw  spread  on  that  table,  thus 
making  the  outlay  on  each  man  but  ninety  and  three-eighths 
cents  a  day.  One  year  ago  I  visited  the  same  place  in  company 
with  the  same  escort,  and  found-  but  one  of  the  one  hundred  and 
five  men  who  were  there  seven  years  before.  Inquiry  developed 
the  fact  that  the  others  had  at  different  intervals  returned  to  their 
homes  across  the  sea.  I  have  witnessed  hundreds  of  scenes  like 
that  in  several  States,  and  inquiry  adways  elicited  the  same  informa- 
tion regarding  the  movements  of  such  men.  They  return  to  their 
homes  when  they  have  accumulated  a  few  hundred  dollars.  They 
receive  the  lowest  possible  wages  while  in  this  country,  and  take 
nearly  all  of  it  home  with  them  when  going.  The  greater  portion,  by 
far,  of  what  they  spend  in  America  is  for  strong  drink.  Two  weeks 
ago  I  saw  a  number  of  men  at  work  on  a  railroad.  Attached  to  the 
waist-band  of  each  man  was  a  leather  strap  fastened  to  a  large  brass 
check  similar  to  those  used  by  railway  companies  when  checking 
baggage.  Every  check  bore  a  number,  and  the  man  who  carried 
it,  or  to  whom  it  was  fastened,  was  known  by  the  number  on  his 
check.  On  the  pay-rolls  of  the  company  he  was  known  by  his 
number,  and  if  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  check,  he  at  the 
same  time  lost  his  wages  unless  the  foreman  would  identify  him 
for  a  consideration.  These  men  spoke  a  tongue  unknown  to  me, 
and  the  same  story  was  told  of  their  habits  as  was  told  of  the  men 
of  eight  years  ago.  Shanties  of  the  roughest  boards  made  up  the 
iiomes.af  these  poor  fellows,  and  fare  of  the  coarsest  and -filthiest 
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kind  waa  given^  or  supplied  them  by  the  contractor.  Fancy  the 
future  of  the  American  laborer,  whose  name  is  forgotten,  and 
whose  only  means  of  identification  rests  with  a  brass  check> 
which  may  be  substituted  for  another  while  he  sleeps. 

Investigation  has  demonstrated  that  those  who  remain  in  this 
country,  of  that  class  of  immigrants,  do  not  learn  to  speak  our 
language  with  any  degree  of  aecnracy ;  they  never  read  of  the 
affairs  of  our  government  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
seldom  know  how  to  re^  any  other  language. 

The  majority  of  that  class  of  immigrants  comes  here  under 
contract  or  after  undue  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear  on 
them  by  agents  of  American  employers.  Another  class  of  iJiens 
rush  hither  fleeing  from  oppression  at  home.  Others  come  as 
our  cashiers  go  to  Canada,  because  of  the  offenses  committed  at 
home ;  with  this  difference,  those  who  go  to  Canada  bring  Ameri- 
can  dollars  with  them,  while  those  who  commit  crime  in  foreign 
lands  bring  nothing  with  them  but  depraved  habits  and  vengeful 
hearts,  and  when  those  who  can  do  so  return  to  their  own  lands, 
they,  too,  take  American  dollars  with  them. 

Every  European  country  is  infested  with  agents  of  American 
and  English  syndicates  who  offer  tempting  inducements  to  Euro- 
peans to  emigrate  to  America.  That  this  is  true  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. That  these  poor  foreigners  are  welcomed  by  mercenary- 
hearted  Americans,  whose  selfishness  has  killed  their  patriotism,  is 
true.  In  verification  of  that  assertion  let  me  quote  from  the 
secret  circular  sent  out  by  Henry  Clews  &  Co.  last  year,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  a  year  ago.     It  reads : 

'*  The  tide  of  InucigratioD  fhia  way,  the  arriyals  yesterday  at  least  ten  thon- 
sandf  which  is  the  basest  on  record  for  any  one  day,  should  be  considered  as  a  fi^ 
vorable  feature,  especlaUy  as  the  new  comers  are  largely  from  the  continent»  and 
bring  fnnds  with  them  for  their  immediate  support  In  the  present  disturbed  con- 
dition of  labor  this  large  flow  of  immigration  comes  at  an  opportune  time.  What 
this  country  needs  more  than  anything  else  is  the  same  competition  in  the  labor 
market  as  is  found  in  aU  manufacturing  and  product  marketSi  Oompetition  alone 
wiU  out-maneuver  in  the  end  aU  the  generals  who  are  leading  the  EInights  of  Labor. 
Ck>mpetition  alone  will  prove  the  only  pacifier  of  labor  dissatisfaction  and  uprising. 
AU  American  citizsns  here  who  want  peace  and  prosperity  should  unite  in 
encouraging  the  European  surplus  population  to  flock  to  our  shores  to  faring  about 
the  true  remedy  for  the  present  labor  evils,  which  is  the  only  cloud  now  ofsrfaang- 
ing  our  present  prosperous  country.** 

In  the  same  circular  reference  is  made  to  the  gloomy  outlook 
for  all  Europe  which  has  made  investment  in  European  securities 
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unprofitable,  yet  Henry  Clews  &  Co.  would  transfer  that  surplus 
population  which  has  unsettled  Europe  to  American  soil  for  the 
purpose,  not  of  building  up  the  country,  but  that  it  might  be- 
come the  willing  instrument  in  the  hands  of  money  getters  here. 
Ko  thought  of  the  country^s  welfare  inspired  that  circular. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  surplus  population  of  Europe  means 
when  transplanted  to  this  country.  Dissatisfied  with  their  sur- 
roundings at  home  many  come  with  vengeance  in  their  hearts. 
Coming  from  lands  where  oppression  reigns  they  regard  liberty  as 
license  on  this  side  and  soon  find  their  way  into  the  police  courts. 
Unacquainted  with  our  laws  they  do  not  know  how  to  obey  them. 
Being  a  surplus  on  the  other  side,  they  cannot,  as  alleged  by 
Henry  Clews  &  Co.,  "bring  funds  with  them.''  They  come  as 
paupers  and  as  paupers  they  remain;  they  come  to  compete  in  the 
struggle  for  food  with  the  American  workman. 

Place  a  faw  intelligent  but  unscrupulous  men  of  their  own 
race  at  the  head  of  these  men,  and  continue  to  turn  the  screws  as 
they  have  been  turned  for  the  past  few  years  in  the  field  of  com- 
petition, and  the  safety  of  the  republic  will  be  seriously  threatened. 
Brought  to  America  to  occupy  that  sphere  in  life  outlined  in  the 
circular  of  Henry  Clews  &  Co.,  deceived  and  cheated  by  those  of 
their  own  race  who  may  understand  the  language  and  customs  of 
this  country,  robbed  by  their  employers,  their  ignorance  taken 
advantage  of  on  every  hand,  it  mast  not  be  expected  that  they 
will  entertain  any  feelings  of  love  or  respect  for  this  country  or 
her  institutions.  Having  been  used  as  the  club  with  which  em- 
ployers struck  down  the  independence  of  the  American  laborer,  it 
must  not  be  expected  that  the  latter  will  cherish  a  very  friendly 
feeling  for  either  immigrant  or  employer.  Every  dead  wall  in  the 
cities  of  Europe  is  placarded  with  highly  colored  handbills  which  set 
forth  the  advantages  of  emigration  to  America.  When  on  landing  in 
New  York,  when  the  illusion  is  dispelled  and  every  future  step  is 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  which  was  expected,  we  must 
not  hope  that  such  as  have  been  deceived  will  ever  become  good 
and  useful  citizens.  The  object  in  bringing  them  hither  is 
not  that  they  may  become  citizens,  but  slaves.  Those  who  do 
not  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  citizenship  cannot  be 
called  freemen,  and  their  infiuence  on  the  labor  market  is  so 
degrading  and  baneful,  that  they  are  every  day  reducing  the  condi- 
tion of  the  American  workman  to  a  parallel  with  their  own.    Our 
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land  laws  are  not  based  on  equity^  for  under  them  it  is  possible  for 
the  man  of  wealth  to  possess  millions  of  acres.  Our  railroads  en- 
joy privileges  which  give  their  owners  a  power  which  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia  does  not  possess,  and  that  power  is  being 
directed  toward  the  complete  OTerthrow  of  our  republican 
form  of  government.  Our  factories,  great  and  small,  our  mines 
and  water  privileges,  are  being  cornered  under  the  sway  of  the 
'<  Trust/^  Our  legislatures  are  already  of  so  purchaseable  a  char- 
acter as  to  be  regarded  as  the  rightful  property  of  the  highest 
bidder.  There  are  men  in  New  York  Oity  who  claim  that  they 
can  tell  within  a  thousand  dollars  of  what  it  will  cost  to  buy  up 
sufficient  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  put 
through  any  scheme  desired  by  the  railroad  or  monopoly  interests 
of  that  State.  As  a  nation  we  must  within  the  next  ten  years 
completely  divest  the  railroads  and  other  corporations  of  their 
autocratic  power,  or  they  will  subject  us  to  the  sway  of  an  oli- 
garchy, which  will  rule,  not  by  divine  right  or  by  reason  of 
superior  birth,  but  through  the  power  which  wealth  confers  upon 
its  possessors.  Humane,  but  short  sighted,  men  assert  that  it 
is  wrong  to  stem  the  tide  of  immigration;  that  this  is  the  land  of 
the  oppressed,  and  we  should  so  frame  our  laws  as  to  deal  equit- 
ably by  all  who  seek  a  shelter  within  our  borders.  The  day  for 
such  sentiment  has  gone  by,  and  we  must  open  our  eyes  to  reali- 
ties and  face  the  danger  which  confronts  us.  This  is  not  only  the 
land  of  the  oppressed,  but  the  oppressor  as  well,  and  a  nation  bom 
under  such  auspices  as  the  American  Bepublic  should  contain 
neither.  It  is  conceded  that  to  remedy  existing  evils,  such  as  I 
have  mentioned,  we  must  enact  wise  legislation.  How  can  that 
be  done  with  the  source,  the  fountain  head  of  legislation,  within 
the  power  of  wealth  and  ignorance  ?  Two  illustrations  will  ex- 
plain as  well  as  a  volume. 

In  a  lumber  town  in  Michigan  at  the  last  general  election 
over  four  hundred  votes  were  cast.  Citizens  who  have  a  right  to 
know  tell  me  that  there  are  not  more  than  fifty  legal  voters  in  the 
town,  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  that  class  of  immigrants  of 
which  I  write.  The  owner  of  the  lumber  mills  acted  as  judge  of 
election.  Owning  the  mills  which  make  the  town,  he  also  owns  the 
people  so  far  as  their  right  to  act  independently  is  concerned. 
That  man  required  the  services  of  an  unscrupulous,  willing  tool 
in  the  legislature,  and  obliged  his  employ^,  the  majority  of  whom 
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were  not  residents  of  this  country  over  one  year,  to -go  to  the  polls 
and  vote  for  the  man  of  his  choice.  The  qualifications  of  citizen- 
ship were  disregarded,  not  by  the  willful  act  of  the  ignorant 
workman,  but  by  the  intelligent  unscrupulous  employer,  whose 
love  of  pocket  overshadowed  love  of  country.  It  was  "vote  as  I 
dictate  or  you  are  discharged/'  and  the  poor  wretches  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  obey.  That  one  instance,  and  its  parallel  can  be 
duplicated  by  the  hundred,  shows  what  can  be  done  with  ignorant 
men;  and  to  hope  for  a  reform  of  existing  evils,  to  expect  that  our 
laws  can  be  amended  while  the  tide  of  raw,  undisciplined,  willing 
serfs  is  swelling  in  on  us  by  the  million,  while  they  are  being  used 
as  voting  instruments  which  neutralize  the  best  efforts  of  patriots, 
is  little  short  of  madness.  Those  who  are  serfs  at  home  do  not 
become  freemen  in  a  day  when  transplanted  to  other  soil.  How 
can  a  law  which  allows  one  man  to  rule  a  million  acres  be  repealed 
when  we  import  millions  of  slaves  to  vote  as  that  man  wills  ? 

Seneca  once  asked  :  "  How  great  would  be  our  peril  if  our 
slaves  began  to  number  us  ?  "  How  great  will  be  the  peril  of 
the  republic  if  the  number  of  those  who  do  not  appreciate  it  ever 
reach  a  majority  ?  With  poverty  staring  the  workman  in  the  face, 
with  competition  driving  the  children  out  of  the  school  room  and 
into  the  workshop,  with  immigration  pouring  its  unlettered  hordes 
upon  our  coast,  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  ignorance  will  increase 
in  spite  of  our  best  efforts.  Where  ignorance  dominates  slavery  is 
the  result ;  where  ignorance  exists  race  hatreds,  prejudices  and  dis- 
tinctions will  create  strife  and  internal  warfare.  Where  ignor- 
ance prevails  citizenship  is  a  farce,  and  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  know  not  how  to  use  it  becomes  the  most  powerful  aid 
to  the  money  held  by  the  few. 

American  employers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  care  to  employ  inde- 
pendent American  citizens.  In  Beading,  Pa.,  there  is  an  iron 
manufacturing  company  which  employs  several  hundred  men. 
Four  years  ago,  that  firm  employed  only  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  previous  to  an  election,  these  men  wei:e  told  by  the  owner 
of  the  mill  that  he  expected  that  they  would  vote  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes  ;  some  of  them  complied,  and  others  disregarded 
his  mandate.  To-day,  only  three  men,  outside  of  his  clerks  and 
foremen,  are  American  citizens — the  remainder  have  been  im- 
ported ;  and  while  more  men  are  required  to  do  the  work,  they 
do  not  command  the  wages  that  their  predecessors  did,  they  are 
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more  docile^  and  though  they  may  never  be  able  to  understand 
the  English  tongue^  if  they  become  citizens  they  will  know  how 
to  Tote  as  the  owner  of  that  mill  wishes. 

On  Saturday,  July  1,  over  two  thousand  Americans  sailed  from 
New  York  to  various  parts  of  Europe.  They  go  to  spend  the 
summer  abroad.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cheapest  three  months 
tour  that  can  be  made  in  Europe  will  exceed  five  hundred  dollars. 
Many  of  those  who  sailed  on  the  7th  will  spend  ten  times  that 
amount  while  abroad;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  two  thousand 
tourists  will  average  a  thousand  dollars  each^  which  will  in  the 
aggregate  reach  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  On  the 
week  ending  Saturday,  July  7,  the  number  of  immigrants  which 
landed  at  Castle  Oarden  was  5,161.  I  doubt  if  they  brought 
two  millions  of  dollars  with  them  for  ''their  immediate  sup- 
port," and  if  they  did,  this  country  made  nothing  by  the 
exchange.  But  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  sum  which  they 
brought  with  them  did  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which 
leaves  the  balance  of  one  million,  nine  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars  in  favor  of  Europe.  Those  who  went  to  Europe  did 
not  leave  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  and  they  took  with  them 
what  had  been  earned  for  them  by  the  American  workman,  and 
in  their  place  we  find  5,161  foreigners  dumped  in  upon  the  Amer- 
ican laborer's  shoulders,  demanding  that  he  divide  up  what  little 
of  his  earnings  he  has  left,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  his  em- 
ployer to  Europe. 

So  long  as  this  tide  of  unrestricted  immigration  is  permitted 
to  8weep,in  they  will  take  no  steps  to  reform  conditions  at  home. 
We  must  check  it  at  once,  or  instead  of  Americanizing  those  who 
come  they  will  Europeanize  us. 

It  is  suggested  that  we  oblige  the  foreigner  to  reside  twenty- 
one  years  in  the  United  States  before  allowing  him  to  become  a 
citizen.  Those  who  advocate  such  a  course  of  treatment  should 
remember  that  we  do  not  require  these  people  simply  to  work,  they 
should  bear  a  portion  of  the  burdens  of  citizenship  and  should  be 
taught  what  it  means.  To  my  mind  the  better  plan  would  be  to 
oblige  every  person  who  contemplates  emigrating  to  this  country  to 
file  a  declaration  of  such  intention  with  the  American  Consul  next 
to  his  place  of  residence  at  least  three  years  before  date  of  emigra- 
tion. Make  it  the  duty  of  the  representative  of  the  United 
States     Government    abroad     to    ascertain     what    the    char- 
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acter  of  the  applicant  is»  what  his  qualifications  for  citizenship 
are,  and  what  his  intentions  are.  Allow  only  those  who  come 
bearing  a  certificate  from  the  United  States  consul  to  land. 
Oblige  the  immigrant  to  declare  his  intentions  to  become  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  the  day  he  lands,  and  instruct  him  that  unless  he 
qualifies  by  learning  to  read  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  interpret  these  documents  in  an  intelligible  manner,  he 
will  forfeit  his  right  to  remain  longer  than  fiye  years. 

There  are  other  considerations  aside  from  the  question  of 
citizenship  which  demand  that  we  take  steps  at  once  to  check  the 
influx  of  immigration.  If  ''  self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature/'  it  is  high  time  that  we  yield  obedience  to  that  law.  We 
placed  a  barrier  between  the  Chinaman  and  our  coast,  not  because 
he  did  not  behave  himself,  not  because  he  was  vicious  or  particu- 
larly bad,  but  because  he  interfered  with  the  right  of  the  American 
to  earn  his  living,  and  for  that  same  reason  must  we  say  to  the 
people  of  all  lands  that  they  are  not  wanted  here  so  long  as  the 
conditions  are  such  as  to  inflict  hardship  on  immigrant  and  citi- 
zen (native  and  naturalized)  alike. 

The  Irish  Land  League  taught  the  doctrine  of  Ireland  for  the 
Irish,  and  sought  to  prevent  the  people  of  Ireland  from  emigrat- 
ing. The  Knights  of  Labor,  as  an  organization,  is  spreading 
throughout  the  world,  and  its  principal  feature  is  to  teach  its 
members  and  others  that  the  land  in  which  a  man  is  bom  owes 
him  something  more  than  oppressive  laws  and  unjust  restrictions 
which  prevent  him  from  earning  a  living.  In  every  country  abroad 
that  organization  is  to  place  a  declaration  of  principles  before  the 
people,  selecting  some  particular  feature  around  which  to  rally. 
The  members  are  to  be  taught  to  reform  existing  abuses  at  home, 
so  that  emigration  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  their  lot  will  not 
be  necessary  ;  they  are  to  be  taught  that  the  right  to  enjoy  life  in 
the  land  of  his  birth  is  inherent  in  man.  Once  these  doctrines 
begin  to  spread  abroad  the  people  will  begin  to  take  more  of  an 
interest  in  home  affairs.  To  assist  foreigners  to  improve  their 
condition  at  home,  it  is  not  necessary  to  reduce  our  own  people 
to  a  condition  bordering  on  serfdom  by  loading  us  down  with  a 
helpless  surplus  population  which  can  at  best  be  used  only  to  the 
advantage  of  monopoly. 

During  the  next  few  months  we  will  hear  a  great  deal  concern- 
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ing  the  protection  of  American  labor  from  the  prodncts  of  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  will  know  but 
little  about  the  subject  unless  he  has  worked  for  wages  himself. 
Which  of  them  will  have  the  manhood  and  courage  to  demand 
that  we  be  protected  from  the  pauper  and  the  criminals  who  have 
been  dumped  by  the  hundred  thousand  upon  the  already  over- 
burdened backs  of  the  workingmen  of  this  country  ? 

Which  man — ^which  party — ^will  have  the  courage  to  say : 
"  Prom  this  day  forward  no  person  shall  be  allcw^  to  land  on 
American  soil  who  has  not  filed  an  application  with  an  American 
consul  to  be  permitted  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States^  at  least 
three  years  prior  to  date  of  sailing.  No  person  who  cannot  read 
and  write  shall  be  admitted^  no  paupers,  imbeciles,  or  criminals 
shall  be  permitted  to  land,  and  all  who  do  come  must  declare 
their  intentions  to  become  citizens  the  day  they  land,  and  shall 
study  the  principles,  the  constitution  and  laws  of  our  country 
before  being  accepted  as  citizens.'* 

Which  party  will  take  the  same  interest  in  the  reduction  of  the 
surplus  population  as  is  taken  in  reducing  the  surplus  in  the 
treasury  of  the  nation  ?  Who  will  say  we  have  imported  enough 
for  the  present,  let  us  stop  until  the  surplus  is  exhausted?  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  done. 

T.   V.   POWDEBLY. 


ART  AND  THE  ACTOR. 


**  To  be  ft  wdl-f^Torad  man  if  the  gift  of  foitiiM;  Imt  to  TCid  Mid  wr^ 
by  nature." 

It  seems  always  to  have  been  a  popular  belief  that  acting  is 
the  one  art,  the  one  profession  that  requires  no  preliminary 
training,  no  preparatory  study. 

The  painter  must  be  taught  to  draw^  to  understand  the  value 
of  colors,  must  learn  the  laws  of  perspective  and  of  optics.  The 
musician  must  sfcudy  harmony  and  thorough-bass,  and  by  patient 
practice  acquire  technical  skill.  The  poet  must  know  the  rules 
of  grammar  and  the  laws  of  metre ;  but  a  man  is  asked  to  step 
upon  the  stage  and  be  an  actor  from  that  moment,  without  any 
other  preparation  than  a  desire  to  be  an  actor. 

Now,  however,  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  many  see 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  view,  though  even  yet  there  is  a  strong 
prejudice  against  anything  like  a  systematic  course  of  dramatic 
training.  A  young  would-be  actor  seeking  advice  is  sure  to  be 
told  by  nine  persons  out  of  ten  :  *'  Get  an  engagement  as  soon 
as  you  can ;  the  stage  is  the  best  school.''  In  the  old  days  of  uni- 
versal stock  companies,  in  theatres  where  a  different  play  was  pro- 
duced every  week,  undoubtedly  it  was  a  most  excellent  school. 
But  the  young  actor  of  to-day  who  is  ambitious  to  grow  in  his 
art  finds  it  very  slow  work  while  under  the  necessity  of  traveling 
through  the  country  playing  one  part,  of  twenty  or  thirty  lines, 
for  a  whole  season.  Such  a  situation  does  not  offer  very  brill- 
iant opportunities  for  development  of  the  great  art  of  dramatic  ex- 
pression. 

And  even  if  the  conditions  were  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  why  would  it  be  such  a  preposterous  thing  to  give  our 
young  actors  their  elementary  training  in  schools  and  colleges  in- 
stead of  on  the  stage  before  a  long-suffering  and  patient  public  ? 
Surely  in  institutions  devoted  to  this  purpose,  under  efficient 
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management^  it  could  be  accomplished  more  thoroughly  and  in 
much  less  time  than  through  the  slow  and  painful  experiences  of 
unguided  effort.  Genius,  of  course,  will  assert  itself  in  any  cir- 
cumstances. It  trains  itself  and  knows  its  own  needs  better  than 
any  one  else  can  know  them;  but  even  it,  as  a  general  thing, 
gains  much  by  being  directed  in  its  infancy.  And  then  most 
actors,  like  most  other  men  and  women,  are  not  geniuses,  and 
mere  talent  is  not  capable  of  reaching  its  highest  development  un- 
aided. 

Those  who  oppose  the  idea  of  dramatic  training  invariably 
argue,  with  an  ignorance  of  facts  which  is  remarkable,  that  none 
of  the  great  actors  of  the  past  or  present  ever  had  any.  They 
seem  to  imply  that  these  actors  were  born  with  all  their  techni- 
cal skill  of  expression  as  well  as  the  great  motive  power  of  their 
genius.    Let  us  see  how  much  truth  there  is  in  this  supposition. 

Bachel  was  a  pupil  of  the  Paris  '^Conservatoire,"  and  during 
all  the  period  of  her  success  she  was  a  careful  and  patient  student 
under  her  old  master,  Sanson.  As  soon  as  she  began  to  grow 
careless  of  study  the  falling  off  in  her  art  was  marked. 

Ckirrick  was  an  untiring  worker.  He  trained  himself  by  a 
system  of  stud^ir  and  exercise  which  he  continued  during  his  whole 
career. 

Edmund  Kean,  as  a  little  boy,  received  constant  instruction 
and  drilling  from  the  woman  who  took  the  place  of  his  mother. 
When  he  grew  to  manhood  he  tramped  the  country  for  miles  dur- 
ing the  day  studying  the  parts  he  was  to  play  in  the  evening. 

The  case  of  Adelaide  Neilson  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  training.  When  she  made  her  first  important 
appearance  in  the  Eastern  States,  artistically,  she  was  an  absolute 
failure,  though  her  beauty  drew  large  audiences.  Her  great  but 
crude,  uncultivated  genius  had  not  acquired  through  study  the 
ability  to  rightly  apply  its  power.  She  immediately  recogniaed 
this  fact  and  placed  herself  under  the  direction  of  different 
teachers,  and  ever  afterwards  studied  her  parts  with  some  one 
competent  to  assist  her.  She  died  young,  but  she  has  left  her 
name  in  the  records  of  the  stage  as  one  of  its  most  brilliant 
memories.     Surely  her  example  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  was  a  pupil  of  the  Paris  "  Conservatoire.'' 

Similar  examples  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  these 
art  suiBcient  to  prove  that  even  actors  of  genius  do  not  spring 
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straight  out  oi  the  arms  of  natare  fully  equipped  for  their  work 
any  more  than  do  other  artists,  than  do  scientists,  diplomatists^ 
business  men.  Every  one  has  some  preliminary  training  to  go 
through,  whatever  may  be  his  or  her  line  of  occupation,  before 
he  or  she  can  become  even  a  professor  of  it — ^the  actor  no  less 
than  any  one  else. 

The  ground  is  constantly  taken  that  an  actor  is  but  doing  on 
the  stage  at  night  what  he  has  been  doing  off  it  all  day.  He  is 
expressing  emotions  he  has  been  feelings  repeating  actions  he 
has  been  reiterating  all  his  life.  To  be  an  actor  he  has  only  to 
do  what  he  and  every  other  man  in  the  world  has  been  doing  since 
he  was  bom> — a  perfectly  easy  and  simple  matter  surely  I  If  so 
why  cannot  every  man  and  woman  on  the  face  of  the  earth  be  an 
actor  7  Why  are  many  actors  so  bad  ?  Why  cannot  any  body 
take  a  chair  on  the  stage  with  the  same  ease  and  naturalness 
with  which  he  can  do  it  in  the  parlor  or  in  the  kitchen  ? 
Because  acting  is  an  art  and  not  mere  nature  ;  be- 
oause  a  person  must  be  taught  or  teach  himself  how 
to  sit  on  a  chair  when  he  would  do  it  to  consciously  produce 
a  particular  effect,  and  not  just  because  he  happens  to  feel  like 
it.  To  repeat  the  simplest  action  of  every-day  life  upon  the 
stage,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of  spontaneity  and  naturalness, 
requires  the  presence  of  a  particular  element  which  is  absent 
from  the  same  action  when  it  is  the  'expression  of  an  ordinary 
impulse.  In  the  one  case  it  is  done  with  premeditation  as  a 
detail  in  the  working  out  of  a  fixed  design ;  in  the  other  it  is 
not  anticipated  or  expected  or  simulated,  and,  besides,  it  is  not 
watched  by  a  thousand  critics. 

It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  man  to  be  an  actor  without 
training  as  to  expect  him  to  read  without  knowing  the  alphabet. 
Everybody,  but  the  exceptional  individual  who  is  a  deaf-mute, 
has  a  voice  with  which  he  can  make  a  noise  more  or  less  musical. 
But  the  finest  natural  voice  in  the  world  will  not  give  a  woman 
the  position  of  prima  donna  or  a  man  that  of  first  tenor  if  the 
voice  is  not  cultivated.  They  must  know  how  to  modulate  it,  to 
pitch  it,  to  sustain  it,  to  use  it.  Surely  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  world  one  ought  to  know  how  to  use  without  being  shown  how 
it  is  the  voice.  We  talk  more  than  we  do  anything  else,  and  yet 
even  in  ordinary  conversation  there  is  not  one  person  in  a  thousand, 
or  in  five  thousand,  who  knows  how  to  use  his  voice  as  he  should. 
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If  the  actor  is  to  trust  so  entirely  to  nature^  what  is  the  neces- 
sity of  stage  management?  Why  cannot* the  characters  move 
abont  the  stage  with  the  unpremeditated  ease  of  impulse  with 
which  they  would  move  about  a  drawing-room?  In  tragic 
moments  of  real  life  people  express  themselves  forcibly  and 
very  much  to  the  point,  and  will  form  pictures  of  startling  in- 
tensity and  vividness.  What  need  of  rehearsals,  then^  and  care- 
ful study  of  the  most  minute  effects  when  all  the  actors  have  to 
do  is  to  wait  for  the  situation  and  then  just  be  themselves^  and 
trust  to  luck  not  to  walk  over  each  other,  or  to  die  in  the  place 
where  the  stage  manager  would  think  the  leading  lady  ought  to 
faint  or  the  agonized  lover  ought  to  kneel  and  call  down  ven- 
geance from  heaven  ?  Such  a  performance  would  be  likely  to  re- 
semble an  exhibition  of  parlor  charades,  where  everybody  speaks 
at  once  and  moves  at  once^  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  animated 
confusion  and  very  little  meaning. 

The  question  is  frequently  discussed  as  to  whether  an  actor 
should  so  identify  himself  with  his  part  as  to  feel  the  emotions  he 
is  expressing,  or  should  merely  portray  them  outwardly,  remain- 
ing untouched  himself.  In  other  words,  whether  he  should  feel 
his  part  or  think  his  part.  The  general  opinion  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  actor  who  feels  cannot  thinks  and  the  actor  who  thinks 
cannot  feel.  Is  not  this  altogether  a  false  idea  ?  Is  it  not  in 
reality  the  combination  of  intensity  of  feeling  and  vigor  of 
thought  that  makes  the  great  actor  ? — a  combination  so  rarely 
found  in  any  proportions  approaching  an  even  balance  as  to  ac- 
count for  the  rarity  of  genius  on  the  stage  ? 

The  actor  while  on  the  stage  is  two  distinct  persons,  acting 
and  reacting  upon  each  other,  and  the  degree  of  harmony  with 
which  this  is  done  marks  the  greatness  of  his  talent  or  genius.  It 
seems  unquestionable  that  the  more  completely  an  actor  can  im- 
bue himpelf  with  the  feeling  of  his  part,  the  more  every  fibre  of 
his  being  thrills  responsive  to  the  situation  he  is  in  and  to  the 
words  he  speaks,  the  grander  and  truer  will  be  his  performance. 
But  wait.  The  controlling  element  of  mind  must  step  in,  or  the 
only  thing  to  do  with  such  actors  as  are  carried  along  on  the 
passion  of  the  character  they  are  representing  would  be  to  hang 
them  for  manslaughter  or  shut  them  up  in  lunatic  asylums.  For 
instance,  when  Desdemona  is  to  be  smothered,  the  mental  man  in- 
terposes and  says  to  the  emotional  man :  '^  Stop ;  this  is  not  a 
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case  of  actual  murder.  Feel  as  agonized,  as  frenzied  as  you  can, 
but  I  don't  intend  to  let  you  kill  the  lady  who  is  playing  Desde- 
mona/* 

Throughout  the  whole  action  of  a  play,  stage  effects  and 
smoothness  of  representation  require  that  each  bit  of  stage  busi- 
ness shall  be  done  in  a  certain  specified  spot.  If  an  actor  has  to 
faint,  to  fall,  to  die,  he  must  do  it  always  in  one  particular  place 
and  nowhere  else,  or  he  would  disturb  the  whole  action  of  the 
scene.  Now  the  two  men  in  him,  the  emotional  man  and  the 
mental  man,  are  both  acting  separately  but  at  the  same  time  and 
in  perfect  unison.  The  emotional  man  trembles,  turns  cold, 
pleads,  the  tears  start  to  his  eyes,  his  voice  shakes  and  he  falls. 
The  mental  man  realizes  where  he  is,  at  what  time  he  must  stag- 
ger across  the  stage,  when  he  must  reach  the  place  where  he  sinks 
and  dies. 

This  independent  and  harmonious  duality  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  numerous  stories  of  the  asides  of  actors,  while  in  the  fer- 
vor of  some  scene,  to  those  on  the  stage  near  them.  An  amusing 
instance  of  the  kind  is  told  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  thor- 
oughly and  cordially  disliked  each  other,  and  yet  were  obliged  to 
appear  constantly  together  in  parts  requiring  the  assumption  of 
the  deepest  mutual  affection.  **  One  night,  when  he  was  play- 
ing at  love  she  was  to  rush  into  his  arms ;  being  a  true  artist  she 
did  her  work  with  energy,  and  between  speeches  he  muttered  : 
*  You  need  not  swallow  a  man.'  She  replied  :  '  You  are  too  bitter 
a  dose.'  While  holding  her  in  fond  embrace,  wrapped  in  a  de- 
licious transport,  he  growled  in  a  whisper  :  '  Don't  lean  so  hard 
against  a  man.'  With  her  head  in  tender  repose  upon  his  breast 
she  retorted  :  '  You  are  paid  for  holding  me  and  I  intend  you 
shall  earn  your  salary.'" 

Jules  Clar^tie,  the  well-known  writer  of  the  French  press,  in 
an  article  published  several  years  ago  in  the  London  AihetuBum, 
tells  us  that  Sarah  Bernhardt,  after  thrilling  her  audiences  to  the 
shuddering  point  by  the  tragic  intensity  of  her  acting,  ''a 
moment  later  behind  the  scenes  will  make  every  one  laugh,  even 
down  to  the  firemen."  Her  rehearsals  of  the  great  quarrel  scene 
between  the  sisters  in  "  Prou-Frou  "  were  interrupted  by  bursts  of 
merriment  from  Frou-Frou  herself ;  and  it  was  while  at  supper 
on  one  occasion  that ''  she  arranged  the  death  of  Madame  de  Sar- 
toiys." 
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This  power  to  feel  and  yet  keep  the  mind  standing  outside  of 
the  feeling  is  possessed  by  all  to  some  extent^  but  should  be  so  by 
the  actor  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  Is  not  the  high  development 
of  this  faculty  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  dramatic 
talent  ? 

A  very  striking  example  of  the  separate  action  of  the  actor's 
emotional  and  mental  centres  is  found  in  the  experience  of  Talma 
at  his  mother's  death-bed.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  affections  and 
he  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  mother.  Her  loss  was  to  him  a 
bitter  and  terrible  grief ,  and  yet^  while  he  stood  beside  her  couch, 
filled  with  the  awful  sorrow  of  the  hour,  watching  the  life  fade 
from  her  eyes,  his  mind  involuntarily  and  during  the  very  inten- 
sity of  his  suffering,  was  noting  the  outward  signs  of  the  passage 
of  her  soul  from  the  body  as  a  study  to  be  used  in  the  exercise  of 
his  art.  This  throws  much  light  on  the  actor's  ability  to  feel  his 
part  intensely,  to  he  the  person  he  represents  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  himself  to  the  extent  of  knowing  what  he  is  doing  and 
how  he  is  doing  it — ^to  feel  and  to  know.  If  he  only  knows,  he 
is  cold,  and  can  do  nothing  more,  at  best,  than  interest  our  in- 
tellects. If  he  only  feels,  he  loses  control  of  himself,  and,  conse- 
quently, loses  control  of  his  audience.  He  breaks  the  magnetic 
current  by  which  he  kept  his  hand  on  their  pulse  and  swayed 
them  consciously  at  his  will. 

In  studying  a  character  an  actor  must  get  an  intellectual  un- 
derstanding of  it  and  he  must  get  the  feeling  of  it.  His  inteHect- 
ual  understanding  will  classify  it  and  determine  its  general  bear- 
ing and  tendency  of  expression.  His  feeling  will  bring  him  into 
sympathy  with  it,  and  prompt  natural  and  spontaneous  move- 
ments, gestures,  modulations  of  voice,  the  propriety  of  which 
his  mind  must  then  decide  upon.  But  it  is  impossible  to  abso- 
lutely separate  the  work  of  the  two.  They  unite  and  second 
and  check  and  complete  each  other.  It  is  the  harmonious  union 
of  these  two  elements,  the  masculine  and  the  feminine,  that 
creates  an  artistic  performance.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  re- 
gard to  all  other  arts.  But  the  actor's  emotional  nature  can 
act  more  independently  of  his  mentality  than  can  that  of  the 
poet,  the  novelist,  the  painter.  Their  emotional  realization 
of  their  subject  must  find  expression  more  immediately  through 
the  channel  of  the  intellect,  and  they  must  use  the  artificial 
instrument    of  pen  or   brush   to  give  it   life.      The   actor's 
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own  T)odj  is  his  instrument  and  look^  gesture^  pose  and  voice  are 
his  means  of  expression.  When  an  actor  says  :  "I  love  you,*'  he 
says  it  with  bis  voice,  his  eyes,  his  face,  his  hands,  his  limbs,  his 
whole  body,  as  a  man  who  is  uttering  his  own  personal  feeling 
would  do.  The  novelist,  when  one  of  his  characters  has  the  same 
words  to  speak,  does  not  go  through  a  similar  pantomime  while 
writing  them — if  he  did  and  any  one  saw  him,  he  might  reason- 
ably be  taken  for  a  lunatic.  The  emotion  does  not  manifest  itself 
by  this  direct  and  natural  means,  but  is  more  dependent  on  his 
mental  action  for  its  expression. 

A  great  advantage  other  artists  possess  over  the  actor  is  the 
time  and  opportunity  they  have  to  pass  judgment  upon  their  work, 
and  correct  it  before  finally  giving  it  to  the  public.  The  actor 
does  his  work  in  the  presence  of  his  audience.  No  matter  what 
the  preliminary  study  of  his  part  has  been,  it  can  only  take  life  in 
the  theatre,  and  it  must  stand  as  it  then  is.  He  cannot  go  back 
and  efface  errors  and  make  improvements. 

Of  course  the  more  spontaneous  or  intuitive  is  the  working  of 
the  actor's  mind  in  his  study  and  in  his  performance,  the  truer, 
easier  and  more  natural  will  be  the  result.  The  mind  of  genius  in 
any  line  of  work,  instinctively  finds  the  best  way  of  expressing  it- 
self. The  intuitive  faculty  is  the  highest,  the  most  precious  an 
actor  can  possess,  and  a  course  of  study  that  would  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  or  check  it  would  be  far  worse  than  none  at  all.  But 
there  are  certain  things  the  actor  must  know  and  may  be  taught 
without  incurring  this  danger — ^the  technicalities  of  his  art.  Un- 
less he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  his  talent  or  genius 
must  be  hampered,  as  a  musician's  would  be  by  untrained  fingers 
and  an  imperfect  understanding  of  his  instrument. 

Acting  is  an  art  whose  successful  following  requires  rare 
natural  gifts,  devoted  love,  and  conscientious  work.  The  latter 
element  is  quite  as  necessary  as  the  other  two.  In  acting,  as  in 
singing,  sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  the  subtle  element  of  the 
ideal  is  its  heart  and  centre  and  life,  and  representations  of  the 
ideal  on  the  stage,  as  on  canvas,  as  in  verse,  are  not  photographic 
copies  of  nature  as  we  actually  see  it  (though  nature,  of  course, 
must  be  the  foundation  to  build  upon),  but  suggestions  of  its 
typical  beauty,  truth,  strength,  love ;  with  the  deep  contrast  of 
their  reverse— vice,  falseness,  weakness,  hate.  The  actor  who 
would  represent  the  ideal,  needs  the  training,  the  discipline,  the 
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study  of  an  artist.  He  must  hare  something  besides  natural  dra- 
matic ability.  In  proportion  as  his  intuition — that  is  his  talent 
or  genius — is  developed^  it  will  tell  him  what  to  do^  but  it  is  just 
as  important  then  for  him  to  be  able  to  do  it.  He  must  have- 
skill  and  finish  of  execution^  as  well  as  imagination  to  conceive, 
and  soul  to  feel.  He  must  have  perfect  knowledge  of  effects, 
perfect  control  of  his  voice  and  body,  absolute  command  of  him- 
self in  every  situation.  And  this  is  what  he  can  be  taught.  It 
all  can  be  learnt  and  has  been  learnt  by  many  on  the  stage  it- 
self. But  the  question  is :  Can  the  process  not  be  made  much 
easier,  quicker,  and  surer  in  schools,  where  the  first  and  most  ar- 
duous part  of  the  work  can  be  gotten  over,  and  from  which  young 
actors  can  go  out  not  so  wholly  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  their 
art  as  they  now  are  ? 

In  such  schools,  if  properly  organized  and  intelligently  con- 
ducted, the  body  can  be  trained  to  a  flexibility  that  will  always 
respond  to  the  will  of  the  actor ;  he  can  learn  to  acquire  the  es- 
sential control  of  his  facial  muscles ;  his  voice  can  be  cultivated  ; 
he  can  be  taught  to  sit,  to  stand,  to  walk  as  he  must  sit  and  stand 
and  walk  on  the  stage ;  awkwardness  of  movement,  faultiness  of 
intonation  and  of  reading  can  be  corrected  ;  mannerisms  can  be 
checked.  He  can  be  taught  the  elements  of  repose.  He  can  have 
actual  stage  practice  through  rehearsals  and  public  performances 
that  should  be  as  strict  as  in  a  professional  company.  By  such 
means  it  is  surely  possible,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  natural  bent  or  individuality  of  his  talent,  to  guide  and  direct 
it  towards  its  highest  expression.  Must  not  such  a  course  of  in- 
struction with  this  end  in  view,  and  not  that  of  elocutionary  dec- 
lamation, be  a  benefit  to  any  aspirant  to  histrionic  fame  and  a 
boon  to  the  audiences  before  whom  he  may  appear  ?  It  would  re- 
sult in  raising  the  requirements  necessary  to  be  possessed  by  our 
actors.  It  would  keep  ignorant  and  energetic  hope  from  harassing 
the  public.  It  would  clear  the  stage  of  the  host  of  uneducated,  in- 
efficient persons,  who  have  rushed  to  it  from  all  sorts  of  motives 
but  that  of  appreciation  or  love  of  the  arc.  And  the  public  will 
gladly  pay  for  the  finished  and  artistic  performance. 

We  now  go  to  the  theatre  to  see  Mr.  Booth  as  Hamlet,  not  to 
see  the  play  of  *'  Hamlet " ;  this  is  a  halcyon  joy  none  of  us,  in 
our  wildest  imaginings,  have  ever  expected.  Occasionally  we 
may  be  surprised  by  a  more  or  less  possible  Ophelia,  but  when 
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have  we  seen  the  guilty  queen^  striving  to  drown  the  voice  of  con- 
science in  the  sound  of  feasting  and  revel,  quivering  under  the 
heart-breaking  reproaches  of  her  murdered  husband^s  son  ?  When 
have  we  seen  the  partner  of  her  crime  in  all  the  alternate  bravado 
and  fear  of  his  hideous  act  ?  When  have  we  seen  Horatio, 
Laertes,  Rosencrantz,  Cruildenstern  ?  How  can  Hamlet's 
thoughts,  words,  deeds  in  relation  to  these  characters  have  any 
meaning  for  us  unless  the  actors  make  them  the  real  people 
Shakespeare  meant  them  to  be  ?  A  well  constructed  play  of 
Shakespeare  is  a  unity.  Every  individual  in  it  is  connected  with 
and  dependent  upon  every  other  individual ;  every  situation  springs 
from  or  leads  up  to  every  other  situation.  It  is  a  growth.  What 
becomes  of  this  unity  when  we  see  a  fine  actor  in  the  leading  part 
surrounded  by  a  ''.  support "  who  so  distort  the  characters  they  as* 
sume  as  to  make  it  painful  to  watch,  to  hear  them,  or  even  to  feel 
that  they  are  there  ?  The  star  is  perhaps  a  genius,  or  at  any  rate  a 
man  of  talent,  and  a  trained  actor  (unless  he  has  only  been  foisted 
into  his  prominence  by  managerial  speculation).  What  a  wide, 
what  a  mournful  distance  lies  between  his  finished  performance 
and  the  crude  and  wooden  impersonations  of  his  colleagues !  To 
understand,  to  appreciate,  to  enjoy  a  play  it  must  be  presented  to 
us  as  a  harmonious  entity  that  we  may  judge  of  it  as  a  whole.  If 
the  life  is  left  out  of  every  character  but  the  leading  one,  if  the 
illusion  is  broken  every  time  anybody  else  speaks  or  moves,  what 
impression  of  unity  do  we  get?  And  how  can  we  hope  for  any- 
thing better  while  actors  have  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  an 
artistic  training,  and  often  no  sense  of  its  necessity  ?  Of  course 
ev^y  one  is  not  blessed  with  an  equal  amount  of  talent, 
but  every  one  can  cultivate  whatever  amount  he  does  pos- 
sess, with  the  result  of  doing  much  more  acceptable  work  than 
he  can  otherwise  possibly  accomplish.  Many  persons  may  have 
dramatic  ability  in  a  marked  degree,  and,  simply  through 
lack  of  training,  never  fulfill  the  promise  it  gives.  The 
material  is  there,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  it.  In  time 
they  often  become  careless  or  indifferent,  and  so  long  as  their 
audiences  put  up  with  inferior  work  they  are  quite  easy  about 
letting  them  have  it.  If  we  can  make  our  actors  realize  that  more 
is  expected  of  them,  it  will  stimulate  them  to  give  more.  And 
this  must  be  not  only  artistically  but  morally  beneficial.  Their 
self-respect  will  be  appealed  to,  and  they  will  grow  jealous  of  the 
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dij^ity  of  their  art  and  of  their  own  position  aa  its  followers. 
The  class  of  persons  who  will  then  enter  its  ranks  will  be  better, 
and  they  will  bring  into  the  theatre  with  them  intelligence  and 
refinement.  Will  not  all  this  tend  to  remove  from  the  actor's 
calling  the  prejudice  still  existing  against  it  in  the  minds  of  many 
provincial  persons^  to  give  him  as  an  individual  that  place  in  the 
public  regard  to  which,  as  a  follower  of  one  of  the  noblest  arts  in 
the  world,  he  is  so  justly  entitled  ?  And  will  not  this,  in  its 
turn,  improve  and  purify  the  productions  put  upon  the  stage  ? 
Actors,  imbued  with  a  proper  pride  in  their  art  and  regard  for 
their  position  as  its  disciples,  will  no  longer  consent  to  lend  their 
talents  to  performances  that  are  degrading  to  themselves  and 
demoralizing  to  their  audiences. 

Let  us  train  our  actors — ^let  us  give  them  the  same  advantages 
we  give  to  the  followers  of  all  other  arts,  of  all  other  profes- 
sions. Why  should  actors  alone  be  expected,  while  still  inexperi- 
enced, untaught  novices,  to  grapple  unassisted  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  their  vocation  ?  Let  us  give  them  an  opportunity  to  equip 
themselves  for  their  work — ^to  get  the  dramatic  education  which 
the  existing  system  of  traveling  companies  certainly  does  not  fur- 
nish. Will  not  this  also  be  aiding  the  growth  of  those  sweet, 
beautiful  and  high  qualities  of  heart  and  soul  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  all  whose  temperament  is  such  as  to  lead  and  fit 
them  to  become  actors  ?  As  things  are  the  actor  finds  his 
hopes  of  advancement  met  so  often  by  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles that,  unless  he  has  rare  talent  and  untiring  perseverance, 
there  is  great  danger  of  his  becoming  a  machine ;  his  mental, 
moral,  and  dramatic  development  arrested,  or  turned  back  to  the 
drudgery  of  imitation. 

GoBA  Matkabd. 
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Iiir  our  Presidential  contestSy  wherein  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  two  great  parties  is  almost  evenly  balanced  at  the  polls, 
every  agency  that  is  calculated  to  effect  the  result  is  naturally  a 
matter  of  keen  interest  and  appreciation.  The  movement  going 
on  in  what  is  called  the  "  Irish  vote,"  is  now  watched  by  the 
political  leaders  with  no  little  anxiety.  This  vote,  which  is  an 
important  factor  in  all  the  principal  States  of  the  Union,  is 
potent,  especially  in  the  doubtful  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  An  analysis  of  the  vote  in  New  York 
State  alone,  in  this  connection,  will  be  instructive.  According  to 
the  official  Legislative  Manual  for  1887,  the  total  number  of  votes 
in  this  State,  based  on  the  census  of  1875,  was  1,141,462  ;  native 
voters,  747,280,  and  naturalized  voters,  394,182.  In  the  county 
of  Kings  the  native  voters  counted  54,452,  and  the  naturalized 
voters  60,062;  in  New  York  County  the  native  voters  were  90,973, 
and  the  naturalized  voters  141,179.  Here  we  see  that  in  1875  the 
naturalized  voters  in  New  York  State  numbered  about  one-third 
of  the  total  vote,  and  in  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  State  the 
naturalized  voters  numbered  considerably  more  than  one-half  the 
total  vote  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

The  relative  strength  of  the  naturalized  vote  to-day  is  certain- 
ly not  less  than  it  was  in  1875.  What  proportion  the  Irish  vote 
holds  to  the  total  naturalized  vote  in  New  York  State  can  only  be 
conjectured,  but  that  it  is  very  large  goes  without  saying.  With 
the  ''Irish  vote'^  should  be  counted  a  large  number  of  Irish- 
Americans  born  in  this  country,  who  are  officially  enumerated 
with  the  native  voters,  so  that  the  actual  political  force  of  this 
element  is  even  greater  than  the  figures  quoted  would  indicate  ; 
and  the  like  is  true  of  the  Germans,  though  not  of  the  Poles, 
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Italians,  or  Scandinavians — elements  which  are  in  their  first  gen- 
eration in  America. 

The  Irish  vote,  as  is  generally  known^  has  been  until  recently 
a  solid  phalanx  and  a  cabled  annex  to  the  Democratic  party,  the 
exceptional  Irish  Republican  to  be  found  here  and  there  only  the 
more  sharply  denoting  the  rule.  This  may  not  be  a  cause  for 
congratulation,  but  we  are  now  in  the  region  of  practical  politics 
and  have  to  do  with  facts.  That  the  elements  constituting  the 
Irish  vote  should  on  occasions  feel  called  upon  to  express  them- 
selves distinctively  respecting  political  measures  and  movements, 
calculated  to  affect  interests  common  to  them  as  men  of  the  same 
race  or  religious  faith,  is  not  unnatural.  In  this  respect  the  Irish 
are  not  unlike  other  people.  But  why  the  Irish  vote  should  ever 
have  been  a  solid  vote,  and  why  it  should  have  been  so  long  held 
as  the  permanent  asset  of  the  Democratic  party,  is  a  question  the 
answer  to  which,  if  not  altogether  satisfactory,  would  form  a  most 
interesting  chapter  in  a  work  devoted  to  the  curiosities  of  Ameri- 
can politics. 

Any  political  force  in  this  country  which  is  organized,  or  held 
intact,  on  a  racial  or  religious  basis  is  un-American ;  and  any 
solid  vote  which  wears  even  the  semblance  of  foreign  complexion 
is  intolerable.  This  country  is  not  a  confederation  of  colonies  nor 
a  conglomeration  of  alien  clans.  It  is  a  nation,  with  the  organic 
life  and  spirit  of  a  nation ;  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  all  the 
elements  of  our  population  should,  as  speedily  as  circumstances 
will  allow,  assimilate  themselves  to  the  distinctive  American  type. 
This  national  unity  does  not,  of  course,  imply  agreement  in  all 
political  views.  Differences  there  will  be  and  must  be.  But 
American  citizens  ought  to  think  and  act  in  American  affairs  as 
Americans,  and  not  as  Irishmen,  or  (Germans,  or  Englishmen. 
Irishmen,  and  Germans,  and  Englishmen,  if  they  put  themselves 
forward  as  such,  must  be  regarded  as  foreigners,  and  foreigners 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  American  affairs. 

I  do  not  want  to  pander  to  vulgar  prejudice.  I  have  no 
respect  for  that  loud  and  offensive  Americanism  which,  whilst  it 
assumes  to  be  the  exclusive  guardian  of  all  national  interests,  is  it- 
self too  often  the  offspring  of  race  and  religious  bigotry.  The 
spurious  patriotism  which  forever  cants  about  the  ^'foreigner''  is 
itself  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  true  Americanism.  He  who  would 
deny  the  claims  of  blood  is  unnatural,  and  loyalty  to  the  genius 
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of  American  nationality  enjoins  nothing  that  is  repugnant  to 
natare  or  manhood.  My  contention  is  that  Americans  of  Irish 
birth  ought  to  be  just  to  themselves^  as  they  are  loyal  to  their 
adopted  country,  and  justice  to  themselves  requires  that  they 
should,  like  other  Americans,  agree  to  disagree  in  politics.  This 
is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  the  right  thing  will  be  found  the 
wise  thing  also. 

Now,  Irish- Americans  were  not  just  to  themselves  so  long  as 
they  were  a  solid  vote.  The  most  intensely  American  element  of 
the  population,  they  suffered  themselves  to  appear  in  a  semi-alien 
character  ;  loving  liberty,  they  were  made  to  assume  an  attitude 
of  seeming  hostility  to  the  friends  of  human  freedom ;  the  vic- 
tims of  British  tyranny  and  avarice.  Irishmen  in  America  be- 
came the  strong,  blind,  steadfast  supporters  of  British  free  trade, 
which  laid  the  industries  of  Ireland  in  ruin,  and  forced  her  chil- 
dren to  seek  bread  and  a  home  beyond  the  sea  !  Into  these  in- 
consistencies they  were  led  by  a  superstitious  allegiance  to  party 
management. 

This  anomalous  position  which  the  Irish  vote  has  held  is  ex- 
plained, if  it  cannot  be  justified,  by  historical  causes  which  are  no 
longer  operative.  The  "Alien  Law,'*  which  was  passed  during 
the  administration  of  John  Adams,  was  one  of  those  causes.  That 
law,  which  enabled  the  President  at  pleasure  to  order  any  alien  he 
might  deem  '^  dangerous ''  to  quit  the  country,  was  aimed  special- 
ly at  French  refugees  and  Irish  revolutionists.  It  was  in  the  year 
1798.  The  Irish  Rebellion  had  failed.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet 
and  Dr.  McNevin  (whose  monuments  now  ornament  the  front  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Broadway),  with  other  leaders  of  the  United 
Irishmen  who  were  confined  in  Fort  George,  Scotland,  received 
intimation  from  the  British  Oovemment  that  they  would  be  given 
their  freedom  on  condition  that  they  would  leave  the  British  domin- 
ions never  to  return.  The  condition  was  accepted.  Sufus  King 
then  represented  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and 
to  him  the  Irish  patriots  applied  for  passports  to  America.  Those 
passports  Mr.  King,  who  was  known  to  sympathize  with  the  views 
of  President  Adams,  declined  to  grant.  Mr.  Adams  represented  the 
Federalist  party.  The  party  in  opposition  was  headed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson.  (Curiously  enough  the  Jeffersonian  Democracy  of  that 
day  was  known  as  the  Republican  party.)  When  Mr.  Marsden, 
the  English  Under-Secretary,  informed  Mr.  Emmet  and  his  com- 
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panions  of  Mr.  King's  unwillingness  that  they  should  ^emigsate  to 
the  United  ilt&tea,  the  Englishman  suggestively  remarked:  *^  Per- 
haps Mr.  King  does  not  desire  to  have  more  Republicans  in 
America  V*  Mr.  King's  refusal^  however,  had  quite  the  con- 
trary effect,  and  ''  More  Republicans  in  America/'  the  offspring 
of  his  ungenerous  action  and  the  truckling  policy  of  his  master, 
stood  up  to ,  be  counted.  The  policy  of  I^resident  Adams  alien- 
ated the  Irish  and  killed  the  Federalist  party.  From  that  tim^ 
forth  the  Irish  vote  was  cast  solidly  with  the  Democracy. 

Three-score  and  eight  years  roll  by.  Another  unsuceessfii) 
rebellion  is  recorded  in  Ireland.  An  Americui  citizen  of  Irish 
birth,  a  soldier  in  our  own  Union  war,  is  sentenced  to  death  in 
England,  and  goes  to  the  scaffold  protesting  his  innocence.  He 
charges  that  he  is  basely  betrayed  and  cruelly  abandoned  to  his 
fate  by  the  American  minister  then  in  England,  and  the  official 
correspondence  sustains  the  terrible  charge.  That  minister  was 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Adams. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  returns  to  America,  is  put  in  nomination 
for  Oovemor  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Democracy  of  that  State,  is 
voted  for  by  Irish  Democrats,  and  those  Irishmen  who  vote 
against  him  are  denounced  as  traitors  I 

In  the  fifties  the  spirit  of  Nativism  swept  over  Massachusetts, 
and  Gardiner,  an  avowed  Know-Nothing,  was  elected  Oovemor  of 
the  State.  The  Montgomery  Guards,  an  Irish- American  military 
body,  was  disbanded,  and  other  affronts  were  put  upon  men  of 
the  Irish  race  and  the  Catholic  faith.  The  Republican  party  was 
then  in  its  incipiency,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  organized  Massa* 
chusetts  took  her  place  in  the  column  of  Republican  States.  This 
fact,  read  in  the  light  of  preceding  events,  prejudiced  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  minds  of  adopted  citizens ;  and  for  years 
after  demagogues  on  the  Democratic  stump,  and  to  hold  the  Irish 
vote  in  the  Democratic  party,  sought  to  identify  Republicanism 
with  Know-Nothingism — ^tried  to  make  the  masses  believe  that 
the  Republican  party  was  but  a  new  cover  for  the  old  proscriptive 
organization.  The  truth  is  that,  while  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties,  as  such,  were  then  as  now  free  from  the  charge 
of  bigotry,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  were  tainted 
more  or  less  with  Know-Nothingism,  and  Democrats  more  so. 
The  insults  offered  to  Catholics  and  Irishmen  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton were  shameful,  but  they  paled  before  the  anti-Oatholic  and 
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anti-Irish  outrages  perpetrated  in  Baltimore^  Louisville  and  New 
Orleans.  In  1856,  when  the  Native- American  party  put  a  national 
ticket  in  nomination*  Maine  cast  but  three  per  cent,  of  her 
popular  vote  for  the  Know-Nothing  candidates,  while  Virginia  cast 
forty-seven  per  cent,  of  her  popular  vote  for  them,  and  Maryland, 
which  has  been  ever  anti-Republican,  gave  to  the  Know-Nothing 
nominees  its  entire  electoral  vote.  What  is  the  spirit  that  has 
actuated  Harper^s  Weekly y  the  New  York  Times,  Puck,  and  the 
Evening  Post,  if  it  is  not  the  Enow-Nothing  spirit  ?  And  this 
spirit,  which  by  the  genius  of  the  American  system  has  been 
exorcised  out  of  the  Bepublican  body,  now  dominates  the  Cleve- 
land Democracy,  and  sorely  torments  its  victims. 

I  am  not  arraigning  the  Democratic  party  for  its  sins  of  com- 
mission or  omission,  nor  do  I  hold  it  responsible  for  the  acts  or 
words  of  individuals  affiliated  with  it.  There  are,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, narrow-minded  men  in  both  parties ;  but  the  charge  of 
bigotry  against  either  political  organization  is  not  tenable,  and 
Irish  Democratic  politicians  who  in  the  past  gave  currency  to  the 
fiction  that  one-half  the  American  people  were  the  sworn  foes  of 
Irishmen  and  Catholics  were  engaged  in  very  small  work,  of 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  those  politicians  are  now  ashamed. 

With  the  progress  of  education,  and  in  the  light  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  here  presented,  the  Irish  vote,  once  solid,  is  now 
in  a  state  of  solution.  Irish- Americans  of  to-day  are  practical  and 
inquiring.  They  are  not  to  be  amused  by  fairy  tales;  they  ask 
what  is  the  living  issue  of  the  day,  and  the  man  or 
the  party  that  tries  to  frighten  them  with  the  ghost  of 
Know-Nothingism  insults  their  intelligence  and  will  in  turn  re- 
ceive their  contempt.  The  issue  of  to-day  is  the  Tariff.  It  is  the 
American  system  versus  the  British  Colonial  system.  The  Irish 
instinctively  are  Protectionists.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  them  are 
workingmen,  and,  looking  at  the  matter  as  a  question  of  wages, 
they  very  naturally  object  to  Free  Trade.  Knowing  this,  the 
Democratic  politicians,  from  Qrover  Cleveland  down,  are  at  pains 
to  make  the  working  people  believe  that  Free  Trade  is  beside  the 
issue  ;  but  Mr.  Henry  George  and  every  honest  free  trader  in  the 
land  say  it  is  a  step  in  that  direction ;  and  the  English  press, 
which  are  concerned  about  our  national  contest  only  in  so  far  as 
the  result  may  affect  English  interests,  hail  Cleveland's  policy 
with  cheers,  and  hope  and  pray  for  his  success.    The  fact  that  the 
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Lion  and  Unicom  haye  taken  the  stnmp  for  Oleveland  and  Thur- 
man  is  not  calculated  to  hurt  Harrison  and  Morton  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Irishy  who  will^  I  promise,  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  in  the  pending  Presidential  election. 

Patbick  Fobd. 


THE  OPEN  GATE  OF  DREAMLAND. 


Oak  a  mesmerized  ''  subject  be  made  unconsciously  to  oom- 
mit  murder^  arson,  burglariy  and  other  crimes  ? 

This  is  the  grave  question  which  has  been  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  recent  experiments  in  Europe,  and  which  is  so  important 
to  the  welfare  of  society  that  students  of  psychical  phenomena 
should  take  no  rest  till  it  is  answered. 

Since  early  school  days  I  have  been  interested  in  the  occult — 
in  those  mental  phenomena  and  states,  concerning  which  so  little 
is  known  that  they  are  regarded  as  mysterious.  My  attention  has 
always  been  sharply  arrested  by  the  alleged  causes  of  aphasia  and 
heterophemy ;  by  the  marvels  of  clairvoyance  and  unconscious  cere- 
bration; by  the  various  definitions  of  the  Nirvana  of  the  Hindoos; 
by  the  curious  effects  of  hasheesh.,  nitrous  oxide,  and  opium  ;  by 
somnambulism  and  by  that  creative  and  rhythmic  sleep  in  which 
Coleridge  said  he  composed  the  weird  poem,  beginning : 

**  In  ZAnada  did  Kabla  E3ian 

A  Rtetely  pleasure-dome  decree. 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  rfTer,  ran 
Through  caTems  measureless  to  man, 

Down  to  a  sonless 


For  thirty  years  I  visited  every  traveling  mesmerist  that  came 
along,  and  marveled  at  his  experiments.  After  observing  them 
under  scientific  conditions,  and  carefully  eliminating  Beard's 
**  nine  sources  of  error,"  I  became  quite  certain  of  their  gen- 
uineness, and  a  year  or  two  ago  began  to  practice  upon  such  sensi- 
tive people  as  I  could  induce  to  submit  to  manipulations. 

I  did  as  I  had  seen  mesmerizers  do  :  sequestered  the  person  as 
completely  as  possible  from  conversation,  laughter,  and  the  com- 
pany of  others ;  asked  him  to  sit  at  perfect  ease,  and  to  close  his 
eyes  and  keep  them  closed  for  some  minutes.  I  touched  his  fore- 
head with  gentle  pressure,  then  told  him  firmly  that^he  could  not 
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open  his  eyes,  necessarily  accompanying  that  assnranoe  with  a 
strong  desire  that  he  should  keep  them  closed. 

The  first  success  in  mesmerism  (or  hypnotism,  if  the  reader 
prefer  the  Greek  synonym),  surprised  me  greatly,  because  it  did 
not  appear  that  the  small  cause  was  at  all  adequate  to  the  tre- 
mendous result.  There  was  before  me  a  sturdy  man  apparently 
helpless,  apparently  subject  in  all  things  to  my  direction  and 
caprice,  apparently  unconscious  of  his  surroundings,  seeing 
nothing,  hearing  nothing,  knowing  nothing,  not  even  his  power- 
lessness  in  the  presence  of  a  dominant  mood  and  purpose.  There 
was  no  collusion  ;  for  I  had  never  seen  the  man  or  he  me  till  five 
minutes  before.  I  did  not  know  his  nativity  or  his  name,  or 
where  he  lived  or  anything  about  him.  I  had  not  even  been 
aware  of  '*  bringing  my  will  to  bear  on  him ''  in  any  sense  other 
than  that  in  which  we  employ  it  to  second  and  enforce  any  desire. 
Yet  there  he  sat,  apparently  deprived  of  all  ability  to  lift  his  hand 
without  my  permission  ;  and  I  experimented  with  him  till  I  proved 
that  the  appearance  was  a  reality,  and  that  he  was  absolutely  sub- 
ject to  my  suggestion. 

Bight  here  let  me  say  that  this  infiuence  over  him  was  cumu- 
lative and  progressive.  At  first  he  was  only  passively  responsive. 
I  could  keep  him  still  but  could  not  make  him  move.  I  could 
close  his  eyes,  fasten  his  clenched  hands  together,  prohibit  his  ris- 
ing, prevent  his  speaking,  and  control  all  his  muscles,  but  for  a 
time  could  not  subject  him  to  active  hallucinations  through  his 
senses. 

I  had  mesmerized  him  two  or  three  times  before,  becoming  per- 
fectly subjective,  he  entered  the  open  gate  of  dreamland  and  saw 
and  heard  imaginary  voices  and  sights  to  which  I  called  his  atten- 
tion. Since  that  time  I  have  similarly  experimented  on  some 
dozens  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  successfully,  though  in  two  or  three 
instances  I  have  been  able  only  to  control  their  muscles,  and  have 
totallv  failed  to  subvert  their  senses  or  their  consciousness. 

It  is  sometimes  a  long  step  from  the  loss  of  power  over  the 
weak  and  fiuttering  eyelid  and  that  ludicrous  loss  of  perception 
in  which  a  roll  of  paper  becomes  a  dagger,  a  glove  becomes  alter- 
nately a  bird  and  a  snake,  and  a  broom  becomes  a  banjo. 

The  various  stages  of  mesmeric  control  seem  to  follow  each 
other  somewhat  in  this  way:  first,  bewilderment  and  doubt; 
second,  muscular  obedience — ^and  up  to  this  point  the  responsive 
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is  wholly  or  partially  oonsoions  of  his  identity  and  surroundings; 
third,  lethargy  or  tendency  to  sleep;  fourth,  surrender  of  the 
senses  and  loss  of  identity;  fifth*  catalepsy;  sixth,  complete 
hallucination  or  waking  dream. 

The  word  ^*  responsive'^  is  used  by  me  as  a  noun  to  designate 
a  person  who  has  been  placed  under  mesmeric  control — ^the  usual 
word  **  subject^'  meaning  Ikm>  much,  and  being  often  offensive; 
and  the  word  '^sensitive''  meaning  too  little,  as  thousands  are 
very  sensitive  and  susceptible  to  all  nervous  and  intellectual  in- 
fluences who  are  apparently  not  mesmerizable. 

When  the  Editor  of  the  North  Ahbbican  Bbview  asked  me 
to  narrate  in  these  pages  my  experiences  as  an  amateur  mesmerist, 
I  shrunk  from  accepting  the  invitation  on  account  of  an  imper- 
fect comprehension  of  the  causes  and  relations  of  the  phenomena 
I  had  observed. 

But  when  I  reflected  that  mesmerism,  by  most  minds,  is  still 
assigned  to  the  domain  of  the  supernatural ;  when  I  realized  that 
the  slight  and  fragmentary  contributions  of  Braid,  Charcot,  Ober- 
steiner.  Beard,  Hammond  and  Carpenter  were  so  valuable  and  im- 
portant that  they  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  true  mental  phi- 
losophy; and  when  I  glanced  at  the  multitudinous  books  written  on 
the  subject,  both  of  thos3  who  had  and  those  who  had  not  personal 
experience  with  mesmerism,  and  marked  the  audacious  alacrity  with 
which  Campili  in  Italy;  Oilert,  La  Tourette  and  Deleuze  in 
France;  and  Bovee  Dods,  Durant  and  Oregory  in  England  and 
America,  had  derived  facts  from  dreams  and  dogmas  from 
guesses,  it  seemed  that  a  plain  narrative  of  my  observations  might 
possibly  be  of  service. 

This  inference  was  strengthened  by  the  eager  interest  recently 
shown  by  intellectual  people.  The  soiries  hypnotiques  in  Wash- 
ington have  been  attended  and  actively  participated  in  by  Secre- 
taries Vilas  and  Whitney,  Postmaster-Qeneral  Dickinson,  Oen. 
John  C.  Black,  Cov.  N.  J.  Colman,  Senators  Ingalls,  Piatt, 
Palmer,  Jones,  Spooner,  Morgan  and  Harris,  by  admirals,  mili- 
tary men,  congressmen,  supreme  judges  and  authors,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  desire  to  know  the  latest  word  that  concerns  the 
problems  of  mind  and  the  development  of  the  race. 

Besides  this,  the  Philosophical  Society  of  that  city,  the  most 
important  in  the  United  States,  I  believe,  has  held  several  meet- 
ings for  the  investigation  and  elueidation  of  this  subject,  and. 
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shown  a  disposition  to  follow  np  discussion  with  original  research, 
I  am  not  a  physician^  and  yet  I  entertain  myself  and  friends 
with  mesmerism ;  and  I  snbmit  that  the  proclamation  of  Dr. 
Charcot,  from  his  chair  in  the  Salpetri^re,  Paris,  that  every  laic 
mesmerizer  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law  from  ''  meddling  with 
this  dangerous  power/'  is  somewhat  cooler  than  Nova  Zembla,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  great  layman,  Mesmer,  first  brought  it  to 
the  attention  of  mankind,  and  was  hooted,  derided,  persecuted, 
robbed,  and  driven  into  exile  and  poverty  by  the  bigoted  guild  of 
which  Dr.  Charcot  is  so  illustrious  a  member.  This  is  a  prohibi- 
tion that  will  not  prohibit. 

In  this  article  I  ignore  what  may  be  called  the  mystic  side  of 
mesmerism.  Of  that  I  know  nothing.  Of  the  alleged  ''  mag- 
netic fluid,''  or  sublimated  effluence  which  Mesmer,  Deleuze,  and 
most  mesmerists  have  believed  in  as  an  agency  necessary  to  effect 
their  purpose ;  the  presence  of  Gregory's  "odyllic  light";  of  the 
potency  of  the  magnet ;  of  clairvoyance,  enabling  the  responsive 
to  read  books  he  cannot  see  and  describe  scenes  he  has  never 
visited;  of  Feohner's  ''material  soul";  of  thought-transference, 
enabling  the  operator  to  convey  his  ideas  to  the  mind  of  the  re- 
sponsive by  a  mere  effort  of  the  will;  of  the  transfer  of  dis- 
ease to  the  mesmerizer;  of  Dods'  theory  of  ''negative  blood  and 
positive  lungs"  ;  of  the  power  of  the  magnetic  tub  and  the  shin- 
ing button ;  of  Durant's  "  polarity  of  man  "  and  the  transposition 
of  molecules ;  of  these  mysterious  influences  and  occurrences  I 
have  no  knowledge.  My  own  experiments  have  not  revealed  any 
of  them,  and,  failing  to  do  so,  have  suggested  that  they  may  all 
be  delusions  arising  from  the  practice  of  the  deductive  rather  than 
the  inductive  method. 

Mesmerism,  like  natural  sleep,  is  a  state  of  being  thrown  out 
of  harmony  with  environments.  It  is  thus  akin  to  lunacy. 
Every  man  is  mesmerized  once  a  day — self -mesmerized  when  he 
goes  to  sleep — ^but  the  hallucinations  are  not  usually  expressed, 
much  less  acted  out  with  dramatic  intensity,  as  in  this  curious 
imposed  trance.  Many  believe  that  mesmerism  has  its  source  in 
spiritualism,  and  that  the  entranced  person  actually  sees  the 
forms  and  hears  the  voices  of  departed  human  beings.  I  have 
never  had  the  least  evidence  tending  to  justify  any  such  conclu- 
sion. There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  hypnotic  hallucinations 
showing  whether  man  is  an  angel  or  a  clod,  whether  he  is  an  in- 
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destrnotible  soul  waiting  for  release  from  his  cage  to  soar  like  a 
bird  to  the  stars  and  live  forever,  or  merely  the  transitory  crown 
of  earth's  fauna,  struggling  with  the  hopeless  problems  of  his 
destiny  between  ice-age  and  ice-age. 

Mesmerism  is  always  the  result  of  suggestion,  and  is  never 
effected  in  any  other  way.  If  I  face  a  responsive  to  the  wall  I 
can  have  no  effect  upon  him  unless  I  speak  to  him.  If  he  is  be- 
yond my  reach  I  cannot  affect  him  at  all  without  communicating 
with  him.  I  believe  it  is  exactly  true  to  say  that  no  wish  of  a 
mesmerist  ever  effected  a  responsive  until  that  wish  was  conveyed 
to  him  through  the  senses.  Mesmerism  is  the  result  of  expectant 
attention.  No  concentration  of  the  mesmerizer's  will  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  responsive  is  followed  by  any  re- 
sult. Dr.  Qilert,  in  France,  has  written  a  good  deal 
and  told  many  marvelous  stories  about  *'  sammeii  d  distance," 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  any  such  results  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  I  have  mesmerized  a  good  many 
without  touching  them,  by  merely  waving  my  hand,  or  speaking 
to  them,  and  I  have  several  times  put  absent  responsives  into  a 
sound  sleep  by  writing  or  telegraphing  to  them  that  they  would 
fall  into  a  mesmeric  sleep  at  a  certain  hour,  and  this  has  happened 
sometimes  to  their  inconvenience.  But  the  sleep  was  the  result  of 
a  conspiracy  between  expectation  and  acquiescence.  If  they  had 
not  known  what  I  wished,  I  might  have  sat  in  my  library  and 
wished  till  the  next  century  without  any  response  whatever. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to  experiment,  here 
are  certain  conclusions  derived  from  my  own  observations  : 

I.  About  one  person  in  ten  can  be  easily  mesmerized.  There 
are  no  known  rules  by  which  to  pick  out  this  mesmerizable  person 
in  advance,  as  eligibility  extends  almost  impartially  to  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  to  blondes  and  brunettes,  and  people  of  all  tempera- 
ments, to  rich  and  poor,  to  learned  and  unlettered,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  to  obstinate  and  docile.  Professor  Carpenter,  a  most 
successful  expert,  thinks  that  employes  are  a  little  more  tractable 
than  employers,  and  those  under  twenty  than  those  over  twenty; 
but  his  conclusion  may  have  resulted  from  the  obvious  fact  that 
young  employes  would  be  more  likely  to  respond  to  an  invitation 
from  the  manipulator  to  ''come  forward^'  than  would  those  of  a 
higher  social  position,  who  might  see  in  it  a  sacrifice  of  dignity 
or  a  loss  of  consideration. 
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II.  The  proportion  of  people  who  have  the  "  power  '*  to  mee- 
merise,  if  it  be  a  power^  is  still  more  problematioal.  Bnt  it  seems 
to  me  what  might  be  oalled  a  biological  axiom,  that  no  hnmaxi 
being  possesses  any  quality  different  in  kind  from  that  possessed, 
in  varioas  degrees,  by  all  other  human  beings. 

III.  Mesmerism  is  a  trance,  artificially  prodnoed,  and  it  Spears 
almost  identical  with  somnambulism,  or  active  sleep. 

IV.  This  artificial  sleep,  if  unaccompanied  by  exciting 
episodes,  is  as  harmless  as  natural  sleep.  My  responsives  occasion^ 
ally  come  to  me  in  the  daytime  to  be  put  to  sleep  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  needed  rest. 

y.  If  a  mesmerized  person  be  left  to  himself,  the  mesmeric 
sleep  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  pass  into  normal  sleep, 
from  which  he  will,  in  due  time,  awake  refreshed. 

VI.  Hallucinations  that  take  place  under  mesmerism  are  sel- 
dom remembered  in  a  subsequent  waking  state,  but  they  are  gen<^ 
erally  recalled  vividly  in  a  subsequent  mesmeric  state. 

VII.  The  exception  to  this  is  that  exciting  scenes  into  which 
responsives  wre  thrown  are  often  recalled  after  they  are  awakened. 
Imaginary  shipwrecks  and  conflagrations  are  generally  thus  re- 
called ;  and  a  young  lady  who,  while  in  a  menneric  trance,  wais 
taken  where  she  could  scrape  up  her  handkerchief  full  of  imagin- 
ary diamonds,  sighed  deeply  on  coming  to  herself,  and  exclaimed  : 
"  Ah !  where  are  the  splendid  diamonds  ?" 

VIII.  Somnambulists  are  apt  to  be  mesmerizable,  and,  among 
responsives,  I  find  those  who  usually  remember  their  dreams  in 
the  morning  also  recall  a  larger  proportion  of  trance  experiences 
that  those  who  habitually  forget  their  dreams. 

IX.  Mesmerised  sensitives  do  not  see  any  of  the  objects  or 
people  in  the  room  except  the  operator,  or  hear  anything  except 
his  voice.  They  can  be  made  apparently  cognizant  of  their  sur- 
roundings only  by  having  their  attention  explicitly  called  to  them 
by  the  operator.  Even  then  they  generally  see  imaginary  objects 
only.  Their  eyes  are  open  and  their  sight  appears  to  an  oculist 
entirely  normal,  but  there  is  no  co-ordination  of  the  faculties. 
If  I  introduce  '^  a  gentleman, '^  they  treat  him  as  such  ;  if  I  in- 
troduce-him  as  ''a young  person,''  they  wonder  whether  he  is  a 
boy  or  a  girl,  and  are  liable  to  address  him  as  either. 

X.  It  is  conceivable  that  mesmerism  might  injure  an  invalid. 
If  he  have  heart  disease,  for  instance,  an  exciting  or  violent  ep- 
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isod^^  a  rapture  of  joy  or  a  convulsion  of  great  grief  or  fear, 
might  prove  injurious  or  even  fatal,  just  as  it  might  in  his  nor- 
mal condition. 

XI.  This  possibility  is  abundantly  offset  by  the  value  of  mes* 
merism  as  a  therapeutic  affent.  The  responsive  can  be  made  so 
intoxicated  on  water,  which  he  has  been  told  is  whisky,  as  to. 
exhibit  all  symptoms  of  extreme  inebriety ;  can  be  made  disgust- 
ingly seasick  by  being  told  that  he  is  at  sea  in  a  stoitn ;  and  can 
be  at  once  physically  affected  by  any  imaginary  medicine.  His 
temperature  can  be  changed,  his  eye  dilated,  and  his  pulse  quick- 
ened. Mesmerism  is  as  perfect  an  anaesthetic  as  ether,  and  as 
harmless  as  water.  Any  mesmerised  person  can  at  once,  by  a 
single  stroke  of  the  hand,  be  rendered  totally  insensible  to 
pain,  and  can  have  a  tooth  drawn,  a  cataract  removed,  a  cancer 
cut  out,  or  an  arm  cut  off  without  feeling  the  slightest  pain.  This 
has  been  so  often  demonstrated  that  amputations  frequently  take 
place  under  its  influence  in  the  Paris  hospitals,  and  it  is  successfully 
employed  in  obstetrics.  Though  only  a  fraction  of  patients  will 
be  found  eligible  as  candidates  for  this  imnihilator  of  pain,  its 
utility  is  so  obvious  it  cannot  be  long  before  medical  societies 
will  take  up  the  therepeusis  of  mesmerism  as  a  serious  study,  and 
amy  mirgJ^BS  will  be^^nired  to  have  a.  pmotiod  a  knowledge 
of  it  as  of  any  part  of  the  pharmacopseia. 

XII.  It  is  quite  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  conduct  of  the 
responsive  is  directed  in  detail  by  the  operator.  He  only  sug- 
gests the  general  line  of  thought,  and  each  responsive  pursues  it 
according  to  his  own  knowledge,  experience  or  prejudices.  I  say 
to  my  responaives,  for  instance,  that  I  have  a  wonderful  educated 
cow  with  seven  heads.  They  all  want  to  see  it.  I  call  their 
attention  to  the  imaginary  stable-door  near  by  ;  they  look  towards 
it,  and,  when  I  snap  my  fingers,  they  all  see  a  seven-headed  cow 
enter.  Now,  by  questioning  them,  it  becomes  obvious  that  they 
all  see  a  differt^nt  cow.  Unless  I  have  designated  her  color,  one 
sees  a  white  cow,  another  a  red  cow,  and  so  on. 

Then  I  tell  them  that  she  can  dance — can  waltz  and  keep 
time  with  music.  I  hand  one  a  cane  telling  him  it  is  a  flute  and 
that  he  is  an  eminent  performer,  and  he  goes  through  thcf 
motions  of  playing  to  the  dancing  cow.  They  all  hear  different 
tunes,  but  the  exhibition  is  satisfactory.  I  now  add  that  the  cow 
can  sing-'Can  Amg  a  different  part  with  each  mouth— can  sing 
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aeyeu  ballads  at  once.  At  this  point  there  is  perhaps  some  in- 
credulity expressed.  They  see  the  cow  stand  up  on  hqr  hind  legs 
and  hear  the  seven  ballads — and  this^  I  may  as  well  add^  is  the 
narrative  of  an  actual  experiment. 

Five  of  the  six  mesmerized  persons  believed  that  she  sang. 
"  She  is  singing  '  Tit  Willow/"  said  one.  ''And  'A  Warrior 
Bold,^  **  said  another. 

''  I  hear  singing/'  said  the  incredulous  one  turning  to  me. 
"  'Annie  Laurie/  isn't  it  ?  How  do  you  work  her  ? — ^the  ma- 
chinery, I  mean  ?  " 

The  others  laughed  at  him.  "  Why,  the  cow  sings,''  said  a 
young  lady«  "Oan't  you  hear  her  sing?  Can't  you  see  her 
Bing?" 

"  She  looks  as  if  she  sang,"  conceded  Incredulous.  ''  I  see 
her  mouths  move  all  around.  She  sounds  as  if  she  sang;  but  she 
doesn't  sing.     Cows  don't  sing." 

"  Very  well,  what  is  it  then  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  others. 

"  A  tube  and  a  hole  in  the  floor,"  said  Incredulous,  "  or  per- 
haps ventriloquism." 

"Aw!"  exclaimed  the  first,  derisively,  "ventriloquism  does 
not  work  like  that.     I've  made  a  study  of  ventriloquism." 

"Well,  I've  made  a  study  of  Cow  !"  persisted  the  scoffer  ob- 
stinately. 

Sometimes  I  turn  the  responsives  into  children,  and  have 
them  play  school  with  infinite  fun ;  sometimes  transport  them 
over  ocean  to  Africa  or  Japan  on  the  enchanted  carpet,  where  for 
a  brief  space  they  enjoy  all  the  delights  of  travel ;  sometimes  we 
participate  in  battles,  in  political  campaigns,  in  exciting  tirade, 
and  sometimes  Socrates,  Moses,  or  Confucius  is  introduced  and 
interviewed,  the  intelligent  responsive  furnishing  both  questions 
and  answers  in  a  curious  dual  action  of  the  mind  that  is  highly 
entertaining. 

Not  only  the  reason  sometimes  rebels  as  above,  but  the  con- 
science also. 

As  a  rule  responsives  can  be  completely  dominated  and  made 
to  do  anything  of  which  they  are  physically  capable.  They  could 
generally  be  induced  to  take  poison,  or  jump  off  the  house,  or 
throw  themselves  under  a  locomotive,  or  attack  one  another  with 
deadly  weapons.  But  there  are  some  exceptions.  I  was  unable 
to  overcome  the  fear  of  one  of  my  responsives,  whom  I  sent  to 
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assftalt  an  imaginary  Indian  in  the  Park.     He  refused  to  go,  and 
said  it  was  ''  diffioult  to  kill  an  Indian/' 

A  young  lady,  one  of  the  brightest  sensitives  I  have  ever  seen, 
steadfastly  refuses  to  play  cards.  I  tell  her  she  is  Buffalo  Bill 
and  easily  induce  her  to  assume  his  character,  but  when  cards  are 
suggested,  ^'  No,  I  neyer  play  cards.  It  is  wrong  ! ''  she  says,  and 
I  cannot  move  her.  I  could  make  her  jump  out  through  the 
window  or  put  her  hand  in  the  fire,  but  play  cards  she  will  not.  I 
was  puzzled  by  it  till  inquiring,  I  ascertained  that  her  religious 
parents  had  brought  her  up  very  strictly,  and  taught  her  it  was 
•'wicked  to  play  cards.'* 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  much  mooted  of  late, 
whether  crime  can  be  committed  by  the  aid  of  mesmerism.  If  so, 
it  is  brought  into  relations,  not  only  with  medicine,  but  with 
jurisprudence — not  only  with  the  pharmacopaeia  but  the  peniten- 
tiary. It  is  obvious  that,  if  cases  of  this  kind  occur,  the  one  to 
whom  punishment  must  be  dealt  out  is  the  mesmerist. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  crimes  of  a  certain  sort  can  be  thus  com- 
mitted. It  is  obvious  that  sexual  offenses  could  easily  take  place 
without  the  acquiescence  or  conscious  concurrence  of  the  respon- 
sive ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  aggressions  of  this  kind  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  France.  Crimes  against  life 
and  property  by  the  agency  of  the  responsives,  being  more  compli- 
cated, would  be  more  difficult  and  proportionately  less  fre- 
quent. Deep  interest  has  been  challenged  by  the  allegation 
that  a  young  girl  in  Paris,  whose  lover  had  become  tired  of  her, 
was  mesmerized  by  him  and  sent  twenty-five  miles  away  on  the 
cars  and  there,  infiuenced  by  his  previously  communicated  sug- 
gestion, induced  to  commit  suicide  with  a  pistol.  If  such  a  power 
exists  it  is  indeed  not  only  startling,  but  greatly  alarming.  Tlie 
question  is,  does  it  exist  ?  Did  it  exist  and  operate  in  this  in- 
stance, or  did  the  suicide  result  from  some  other  prompting ;  for 
instance,  the  knowledge  of  the  girl  that  her  lover  wished  that  she 
was  dead. 

It  would  be  easy  to  mesmerize  a  lady  and  send  her  into  a  cage 
of  lions  with  their  trainer^  as  was  done  in  Paris,  but,  as  the  lions 
would  not  be  mesmerized,  and  would  therefore  seem  liable  to  at- 
tack her,  it  would  be  a  cruel  and  dangerous  thing  to  do. 

As  to  the  young  lady's  suicide  under  such  prompting,  I  doubt 
iL    The  act  implies  a  coherence  of  thought  and  continuity  of 
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motive  that  mesmerized  sensations  do  not  seem  to  possess.  I 
could  probably  induce  any  one  of  my  responsives  to  take  his  life 
in  my  presence,  or  to  assault  anybody  within  reach,  but  the  mind 
wanders  curiously  in  this  strange  condition,  and  generally  takes 
little  cognizance  of  surrounding  objects.  I  have  used  the 
word  ''probably^'  in  this  sentence  because  the  conduct  of 
mesmerized  persons  cannot  be  positively  predicted.  The  mental 
impression  may  not,  in  a  given  case,  be  sufficiently  vivid  and 
dominating  to  induce  action,  or  the  intention  may  be  counter- 
acted by  the  trained  moral  sense  asserting  itself  and  overbalancing 
the  confused  hypnotic  tendency. 

I  have  had  a  notary  public  administer  an  oath  to  some  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  whom  I  mesmerized,  and  they  committed 
perjury  without  hesitation.  I  have  had  some  of  them  assault 
imaginary  persons  in  the  street  and  set  fire  to  imaginary  dwell- 
ings. But  if  I  had  sent  them  to  commit  a  real  assault  or  real 
arson,  the  chances  are  that  both  would  have  been  unsuccessful 
attempts. 

One  evening  I  told  one  of  my  most  alert  responsives  to  go  and 
rob  the  house  immediately  adjoining  mine — opening,  indeed,  up- 
on the  same  lawn.  I  told  him  it  was  daylight  and  all  the  people 
were  away  ;  that  the  door  was  unlocked  and  a  great  pile  of  gold 
lay  in  the  middle  of  the  second  floor  front ;  and  I  described  the 
hall  and  stairway.  He  entered  with  apparent  zest  into  the 
scheme,  and  taking  an  imaginary  bag  which  I  handed  him,  started 
to  commit  the  crime.  But,  though  his  eyes  were  open,  he  walk- 
ed straight  against  the  wall  of  the  drawing  room  without  seeing 
it.  I  gave  him  new  direction  and  he  walked  into  the  bay-window 
and  would  have  walked  through  it,  had  I  not  stopped  him.  I 
led  him  to  the  door,  where  he  went  out  and  fell  down  the  steps. 
He  did  not  find  the  next  house  at  all. 

He  saw  nothing  bat  his  ideal  realm — the  world  of  transient 
hallucinations  in  which  he  dwelt.  A  mesmerized  person  cannot 
usually  see  even  a  chair  to  sit  in  unless  his  attention  is  especially 
called  to  it.  He  sees  nobody  and  nothing  but  the  mesmerist  and 
the  other  mesmerized  persons  with  whom  he  is  eti  rapport.  He 
is  in  a  state  of  somnambulistic  coma,  and  his  fancies  are  insane 
delusions  bearing  no  relation  to  the  actual  things  around.  Mes- 
merized sensitives  are  bewildered  and  helpless  when  away  from 
the  mesmerizer,  and  I  have  seldom  seen  one  who  was  sufficiently 
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seU-eontroUed  to  go  even  one  hundred  feet  away  from  me  and  do 
anything  that  he  was  told  to  do. 

One  evening  at  a  reception,  a  carious  thing  happened,  I 
transported  a  young  man  and  two  ladies  to  Paris  on  the  magic 
carpet,  and  left  them  enjoying  and  commenting  on  the  pictures 
in  the  Louvre  while  I  turned  aside  to  superintend  a  personation 
of  the  President  hy  another.  'When  I  returned  to  the  tourists 
they  had  absolutely  forgotten  me,  and  I  could  not  in  any  way 
make  my  presence  known  to  them.  They  did  not  see  my  face  or 
hear  my  voice,  but  continued  their  absorbed  enjoyment  of  the 
great  art  galleries.  I  was  compeDed  to  unmesmerize  them  and 
start  again  from  the  beginning. 

This  same  young  man  proved  an  expert  penman.  I  filled  out 
a  check  on  the  Lincoln  Bank  of  New  York  City  with  the  sum  of 
#100,000,  and  then,  producing  a  genuine  signature  of  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  I  induced  him  to  imitate  it  with  great  accuracy  in  a 
dgnature  at  the  bottom  of  the  check,  my  arrangement  with  him 
being  that  he  should  have  one-half  of  it  when  collected.  I  sug- 
gested that  I  would  collect  it  and  then  rejoin  him ;  but  he  was  too 
shrswd  and  suspicious  for  that,  and  insisted  on  accompanying  me 
to  the  imaginary  bank,  informing  me,  with  more  than  the  unction 
of  Sairey  Oamp,  that  he  would  "  knock  my  head  off'*  if  I  did  not 
**  divvy  square. "  I  do  not  see  why  a  depredating  mesmerist  might 
not  thus  make  use  of  an  innocent  accessoiy  to  complete  a  felony. 

At  another  reception  I  was  more  successful  in  the  matter  of 
burglary.  I  made  private  arrangements  beforehand  with  a  neigh  • 
bor  half  a  block  off,  who  concealed  a  plethoric  pocket-book  in  a 
bureau  drawer  upstairs,  then  locked  the  bureau,  the  room  and  the 
bouse,  and  brought  me  the  three  keys.  When  I  had  mesmerized 
my  agent  I  told  him  lie  was  the  famous  robber,  Dick  Turpin,  and 
that  I  had  a  job  for  him.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  on  the  earth  and  must  look  out  where  he  stepped.  I  told 
him  where  the  house  was,  and  described  it  minutely.  I  made  a 
diagram  of  the  interior,  of  the  stairs,  the  room,  and  the  bureau, 
gave  him  the  keys,  and  introduced  to  him  a  ''paP'  who  would 
keep  watoh.  He  asked  if  there  were  any  dogs.  I  reassured  him 
on  this  point,  gave  him  an  imaginary  revolver,  and  started  him 
off.  I'  requested  some  gentlemen  to  follow  him,  to  see  that  no 
harm  befell  him»  among  whom  were  General  Oreely,  Senator 
Kenna,  and  W.  E.  Curtis,  the  well-known  journalist. 
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He  went  to  the  house^  skinnished  slyly  about  it,  and  finally  un- 
locked the  door,  groped  his  way  up  the  front  stairs,  unlocked  the 
room  and  the  bureau  and  got  the  wallet.  Then  he  began  to  ex- 
ceed his  instructions  by  plundering  the  house.  His  accomplice 
argued  the  matter  with  him,  and  finally  induced  him  to  desist 
from  his  purpose  and  start  to  return.  But,  when  once  on  the 
street,  he  resolved  to  run  away  and  enjoy  the  whole  of  the  booty 
himself.  •*  What's  the  use  going  back  to  divide  ?"  he  petulantly 
asked.  Only  after  another  argument  and  some  show  of  force  was 
he  got  back  to  my  house.  He  came  in  noiselessly,  but  with  tri- 
umphant air,  and  demanded  three-quarters  of  the  spoil,  which  I 
gave  him  on  the  spot — ^at  least,  to  his  satisfaction.  He  left  the 
bureau  open,  but  locked  the  doors  on  leaving.  On  being  restored 
to  himself,  he  knew  nothing  of  his  adventure. 

So  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that  burglaries  at  a  little  distance 
can  be  committed  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  by  the 
employment  of  an  innocent  agent,  who  is  quite  unconscious  of 
any  violation  of  law  or  of  equity.  There  are  strict  limitations  to 
this  power  of  vicarious  crime,  but  the  possibility  that  it  may 
occur  should  be  enough  to  excite  the  solicitude  of  neurologists  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  attention  of  jurists  on  the  other. 

One  of  Charcot's  disciples  in  France,  Dr.  Luys,  has  experi- 
mented with  medicines  with  hypnotic  patients,  and  has  caused 
much  excitement  by  his  proclamation  that  medicines  would  oper- 
ate without  being  administered  at  all.  He  declares  that  a  corked 
vial  of  laudanum  laid  upon  a  patient's  neck  induced  sleep, 
although  the  patient  did  not  know  what  it  was ;  that  a  vial  of 
valerian,  similarly  brought  in  contact  with  the  person,  was 
followed  by  deep  dejection ;  that  hasheesh  caused  hilarity 
and  buoyancy,  etc.  I  have  repeated  these  experiments,  but 
do  not  obtain  any  of  the  alleged  results.  If  the  responsive 
does  not  know  what  is  said  to  be  in  the  vial,  no  result  whatever 
follows;  and  if  he  knows  or  believes  some  particular  medicine  to 
be  in  the  vial,  and  knows  the  effects  which  follow  the  use  of  that 
medicine,  he  will  have  those  external  symptoms,  whether  that 
medicine  be  actually  there  or  not.  Hypnotic  hallucinationB  are 
the  result  of  an  idl-absorbing  expectation.  If  the  responsive 
thinks  he  is  drinking  too  much  whisky,  he  will  become  helplessly 
inebriated;  if  he  thinks  he  is  at  sea  in  a  storm,  he  will  be  afflicted 
with  violent  nausea,  enough  to  convince  any  skeptic  of  the  genu>- 
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ineness  of  the  emotion;  if  he  thinks  he  has  swallowed  laiidanam,  he 
will  fall  into  a  sleep.  How  far  this  delusion  will  go  in  physical 
repairing  or  impairing,  I  do  not  know;  bat  I  should  not  like  to 
giTe  a  gum  drop  to  the  most  sensitive  of  mesmerized  ladies  and 
afterwards  tell  her  that  she  had  swallowed  strychnine. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  readers  of  this  article  will  say,  '-  Nobody 
can  mesmerize  me!*'  This  is  the  innocent  and  foolish  prattle 
of  a  child  in  presence  of  an  unknown  force.  Only  experiment 
can  demonstrate  whether  a  particular  person  can  be  easily  mesmer- 
ized or  not.  If  he  can  be^  it  implies  no  weakness  of  nerves  or  of 
brain,  no  mental  or  physical  inferiority  of  any  sort.  If  he  can- 
not be,  it  does  not  prove  strength  of  intellect  or  even  of  will,  or 
the  possession  of  any  superior  qualities  of  mind  or  body. 

"  How  do  you  know  these  persons  are  not  deceiving  you  ?"  is 
a  question  often  asked.  They  might  deceive  me  for  a  few  min- 
utes or  an  hour,  but  not  for  months.  In  the  first  place  they  are 
not  persons  who  would  indulge  in  such  folly.  In  their  normal 
condition  they  are  quite  incapable  of  the  long  and  elaborate 
speeches  and  earnest  dramatic  performances  which  they  give. 
They  are  thrown  into  cataleptic  rigidity,  whose  genuineness  is 
attested  by  physicians.  While  insensitive  they  are  subjected  to 
great  pain,  which  they  could  not  bear  in  their  normal  state. 
They  can  be  made  to  laugh  immoderately  or  weep  at  will. 

I  have  seen  a  young  man,  while  making  a  speech,  deliberately 
and  deeply  seared  down  the  hand  with  a  white-hot  iron,  quite 
unexpectedly  to  himself,  and  he  showed  no  sign  of  being  con- 
scious of  it.  I  have  seen  a  mesmerized  man,  driven  to  despair  by 
the  sujTgestions  of  the  operator  (Dr.  George  M.  Beard),  seize  a 
revolver,  which  he  cpuld  not  have  known  was  unloaded,  utter  a 
frantic  prayer,  aim  the  weapon  at  his  heart  and  fire,  dropping  to 
the  floor  an  inert  mass.  He  recovered  after  a  while,  but  it  was  a 
perilous  experiment.  In  a  hundred  ways  I  know  I  am  not  de- 
ceived, and  that  these  phenomena  are  genuine  and  all  significant. 

That  they  have  been  so  long  treated  with  supercilious  derision 
by  the  learned,  surrendered  to  traveling  showmen  and  exploiting 
laymen,  neglected  even  when  not  rejected,  and  left  to  make  their 
way,  like  the  truths  of  all  revelations,  by  **  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings,*'  is  the  irony  of  science  and  the  reproach  even  of 
that  variegated  empiricism  which  calls  itself  "  the  medical  pro- 
fession.'^ 
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It  win  be  obserred  that  in  this  paper  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  explain  the  phenomena  described.  There  is  a  wide 
domain  of  psychological  life  of  which  we  are  vaguely  cognizant, 
whose  remote  frontiers  have  only  jast  been  reached  by  scientific 
research.  Its  soil  cannot  be  analyzed  by  chemists,  or  its  products 
weighed  with  grocer's  scales,  or  its  area  measured  with  compass 
and  chain^  and  if  we  are  ever  to  know  more  of  the  great  mysteries 
which  lie  within  its  strange  precincts,  it  must  be  by  means  of  an 
earnest  and  thorough  exploration  with  new  methods  by  scientific 
men,  and  a  careful  collation  of  observed  facts.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
and  with  this  hope  that  I  present  this  chronicle. 

W.  A.  Oboffut. 


c*« 


OUR  CHIEF  JUSTICES  OFF  THE  BENCH. 


The  death  of  Jndge  Waite  ehows  how  little  the  world  knows  of 
our  Supreme  Court  judges  outside  of  their  gowns.  The  austerity  of 
the  bench  shrouds  from  the  public  their  delightful  personal  traits^ 
and  the  facts  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  liked  novels^ — that  John 
Jay  smoked  clay  pipes, — that  Oliver  Ellsworth  would  rather  romp 
with  children  than  write  judicial  opinions — make  interesting  the 
study  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States  as  men.  In  this 
article  I  propose  to  look  at  our  Chief  Justices  off  the  bench,  and 
to  give  the  reader  some  stories  and  pictures  of  their  private  lives. 
The  first  of  them  was  John  Jay,  and  you  may  see  his  kind  face 
shining  out  of  the  scarlet-gowned  portrait  of  him  in  the  Supreme 
Court  chamber. 

He  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster,  "when  the  spotless 
ermine  of  the  judicial  robe  fell  upon  him  it  touched  nothing  less 
spotless  than  itself. '^ 

His  pictures  represent  him  as  a  man  of  almost  classic  features. 
His  forehead  is  broad,  high  and  full ;  his  nose  large  and  inclined 
to  the  Roman ;  his  chin  pointed  ;  his  mouth  firm,  but  pleasant, 
and  his  eyes  large,  bright,  blue  and  sparkling.  His  long  hair  is 
combed  back  in  waves  from  his  face.  It  is  slightly  powdered, 
and  it  forms  a  queue  at  the  back.  The  face  is  one  of  culture, 
dignity  and  intelligence,  and  John  Jay  possessed  these  qualities  in 
a  remarkable  degree. 

The  son  of  Peter  Jay,  a  rich  merchant  of  New  York,  he  came 
from  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Holland,  and  he  had  in  him 
the  blood  of  the  Bayards.  He  was  well  educated.  His  first 
schooling  was  under  a  Mr.  Stoop,  a  French  clergyman,  who  had  a 
shrewish  wife  of  penurious  habits.  Young  Jay  boarded  with  Mr. 
Stoop,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  protect  his  bed 
from  the  drifting  snow^  and  to  close  up  the  broken  panes  with 
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bits  of  wood.  He  was  a  fine  talker^  and  his  oratory  was  secured 
by  much  the  same  methods  as  was  that  of  Demosthenes.  lie 
could  not  pronounce  distinctly,  and  he  had  a  faulty  pronunciation 
of  the  letter  L,  He  dieted  himself  during  his  college  days  to 
the  study  of  the  rules  of  elocution,  and,  by  continued  exercise, 
clarified  his  tones  and  made  his  pronunciation  perfect.  He  was  a 
hard  student,  and  he  paid  especial  attention  to  English  composi- 
tion, adopting  Pope's  plan  of  keeping  by  his  bedside  a  table  sup- 
plied with  writing  materials  in  order  that  he  might  write  down 
such  ideas  as  occurred  to  him  in  waking  during  the  night. 

Some  good  stories  are  told  of  his  college  days,  and  at  one  time 
some  of  his  classmates  broke  a  table  in  the  college  hall.  The  pro- 
fessors could  not  identify  the  offender.  They  called  the  class  to- 
gether and,  beginning  at  the  head,  asked  each  student  two  ques- 
tions. The  first  one  was  as  to  whether  the  boy  had  broken  the 
table.  The  second  was  as  to  whether  he  knew  who  did.  All  of 
the  students  except  Jay  and  one  other  young  man  replied  '^  no" 
to  both  questions.  Jay  replied  that  he  had  not  broken  the  table, 
but  that  he  knew  the  offender,  but  would  not  tell  his  name.  The 
same  reply  was  made  by  Jay^s  friend.  The  professors  were  angry, 
and  they  expelled  both  students.  They  were  afterwards  taken 
back,  however,  and  Jay  graduated  with  the  highest  honors. 

He  at  once  began  his  legal  studies,  and  that  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Kissam,  one  of  the  then  noted  lawyers  of  New  York. 
After  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  he  was  employed  in  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  Kissam  was  the  lawyer  for  the  opposite  side.  One 
day,  when  Jay  in  argument  pushed  Kissam  very  hard,  the  latter 
said,  pointing  to  Jay  : 

'^  Here  I  have  brought  up  a  bird  to  pick  out  my  own  eyes  V 

"  Not  to  pick  out  your  eyes,''  replied  young  Jay  instantly, 
''  but  to  open  your  eyes,  Mr.  Kissam  V  And  of  course  the  Oourt 
laughed. 

Jay  had  acquired  a  good  practice  at  the  opening  of  the  Bcyo- 
lution,  but  he  left  it  for  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  taken  up  by  his 
various  public  positions. 

He  did  well  in  every  one  of  them,  and  as  Minister  to  Spain  he 
secured  loans  upon  his  own  credit  which  the  Government  could 
never  have  secured  otherwise.  When  he  returned  he  was  given 
the  freedom  of  New  York  in  a  gold,  box  at  a  public  reception  there. 
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aad  as  Seofetary  of  State  he  practically  organized  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  Goyenunent.  When  Washington  became  President 
he  was  in?ited  to  select  his  own  post,  and  he  chose  the  Ohief 
Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  resigned  to  be  Minister  to 
England,  where  he  made  the  Jay  Treaty  which  was  so  unpopular 
nearly  one  hundred  years  ago ;  and  after  he  came  back  to  this 
country  he  was  made  Goyemor  of  New  York  and  was  re-elected. 
He  then  decided  to  retire  to  private  life,  and  he  declined  the  office 
of  Chief  Justice,  which  was  again  offered  to  him.  He  was  at  this 
time  only  fifty-six  years  old,  and  he  had  for  twenty-seyen  years 
served  in  every  department  of  legislative,  diplomatic  and  judicial 
trust. 

He  had  built  a  house  at  Bedford,  about  forty*four  miles  from 
New  York  City,  and  he  had  here  an  estate  of  eight  hundred  acres, 
which  had  come  to  him  by  inheritance.  To  this  he  retired,  and 
here  he  spent  his  last  days.  Seven  hundred  of  these  eight  hun- 
dred acres  are  now  in  the  hands  of  his  gryidchildren,  and  the  old 
house  is  still  filled  with  relics  of  John  Jay.  The  house  was  altered 
somewhat  in  1860,  but  its  old  features  were  preserved,  and  it  is 
practically  the  same  as  when  the  ex-Chief  Justice  occupied  it.  It 
has  fine  old  elms  lining  the  roads  leading  to  it,  and  the  dwelling 
is  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  it  has  a  hall  eight  feet  wide  running 
through  its  centre.  It  is  of  two  stories  and  an  attic,  and  it  con- 
tains many  large  and  comfortable  rooms.  In  the  library  are  John 
Jay's  table  and  chair  which  he  used  as  Chief  Justice ;  on  its 
mantel  are  his  Spanish  pistols,  and  on  its  walls  hang  engraved 
portraits  and  a  painting  of  him  by  Gabriel  Stuart. 

Here  John  Jay  spent  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  and 
his  method  of  living  would  form  a  good  example  to  the  old  men 
of  to-day.  Like  most  of  our  old  statesmen,  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son and  John  Adams,  he  was  perfectly  regular  in  his  habits.  He 
rose  at  dawn,  and  in  order  that  he  might  get  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun,  a  hole  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  was  cut  in  the  solid  oaken 
shutter  of  his  bed-room.  As  soon  as  the  rays  touched  his  eyes  he 
awoke.  He  had  prayers  before  breakfast,  and  he  spent  most  of 
the  day  in  attending  to  his  farm.  He  was  very«  fond  of  animals, 
and  during  «the  busiest  dhys  of  his  diplomatic  missions  abroad  he 
had  time  to  write  to  his  family  in  regard  to  his  old  sorrel  mare,  as 
follows : 

'^  If  my  dd  mare  is  alive,  I  must  beg  of  you  and  my  brother  to 
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take  good  car»  of  her.  I  mean  she  should  be  wdl  f  ed'snd  left  idlt; 
nnleoi  my  brother  Peter  should  choose  to  use  het*  if  it  should  be 
necessary  to  advance  money  to  recover  her,  I  am.  content  that  you 
should  do  H,  even  to  the  amount  of  double  her  valne»" 

John  Jay  took  his  dinner  at  half  *past  one,  and  was  wont  t6 
smoke  a  pipe  or  two  of  tobacco  after  it«  He  was  lend. of  a  long 
clay  pipe,  and  he  had  his  pipes  imported  from  England.  He  der. 
voted  a  great  part  of  his  last  days  to  literary  and  scientifio  in* 
vestigations.  He  was  a  good  writer,  and  wrote  several  of  tbe 
Federalist  papers. 

He  died  on  the  17th  of  May,  18t9,  and,  according  to  his  own 
desire,  his  funeral  was  as  simple  as  possible.  Had  cremation  been 
then  in  fashion  he  would  probably  have  been  cremated.  He 
would  not  have  himself  deposited  in  the  family  -vault,  and  he  said 
he  considered  it  heathenish  to  try  to  keep  the  relios  of  mortality 
from  that  dissolution  which  God  has  intended  for  them.  He 
judged  that  #200  would  be  saved  by  the  simplicity  of  his  funeral, 
and  shortly  before  he  died  he  had  this  amount  of  silvei*  money 
counted  out  before  him,  and  directed  that  it  should  be  given  to 
some  poor  and  worthy  widow  of  the  neighborhood.  This  his 
children  did  after  his  death. 

The  second  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  held  the  rank 
only  by  appointment.  He  never  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench  as 
Chief  Justice,  and  sickness  deranged  his  mind,  and  he  died  in* 
sane.  This  man^s  name  was  John  Rutledge,  who  was  nominated 
by  Washington  on  the  resignation  of  John  Jay.  He  was  bom  in 
South  Carolina,  and  he  studied  law  in  the  Temple  in  London. 
He  gained  the  highest  rank  at  the  Bar,  and  he  was  President  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Colony  of  South  Carolina,  1776.  fie 
was  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  the  Jay 
Treaty  was  announced,  and  he  made  a  violent  speech  against  it 
just  two  days  before  his  appointment  as  Chief  Justice  reached 
him,  and  in  this  he  denounced  the  leaders  of  the  Federal  party, 
and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  his 
nomination.  The  mortification  at  this  rejection  was,  it  is  said, 
one  of  the  causes  of  his  insanity. 

There  was  much  more  dignity  about  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
days  of  Washington  than  there  is  now.  Chief  Justice  Jay  wore -a 
black  gown  with  scarlet  facings,  and  William  Cashing,  the  man 
who  was  appointed  his  successor^  never  appeared  without  a  wig. 
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H^  was  Chief  Ja^tiee  of  the  Superior  Oonrt  of  Masaachtuetts  be- 
fore he '  was  made  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and 
FtendorSy  to  whom  1  am  much  indebted  in  this  article,*  telle  a 
story  of  the  sensation  which  his  wig  created  when  he  came  to 
New  York  to  take  his  seat  on  tiie  Sapiieme  Bench^  It  wae  in 
February,  1790,  and  it  seems  that  wigs  were  not  then  common 
attong  the  New  York  judges.  When  Cashing  i^peared  on 
^roadway,  he  noticed  that  a  hundred  boys  fpilpwed  him  as 
though  he  were  the  prize  elephant  of  a  circus  procession.  The 
boys  did  not  cry  at  him,  bat  their  number  was  augmented  at 
ev«ry  step.  Judge  Cashing  was  at  a  loss  to  know  the  reason  of 
their  attention,  when  a  sailor  who  passed  by  looked  at  him  and 
iuToluntarily  exclaimed: 

*'  My  eyes!    What  a  wig! " 

This  disgusted  the  new  Supreme  Court  judge,  and  he  went  to 
a  barber  and  had  his  hair  arranged  in  the  ordinary  style  of  the 

*iy. 

Iq  that  day  the  judges  of  the  Supmme  Court  wore  blaok  silk 
stockings,  knee-breeches  and  buckled  shoes.  The  colonial  judges 
before  them  were  even  more  gorgeous,  and  their  black  silk  gowns 
were  worn  over  full  black  suits,  with  white  bands  at  the  neck, 
and  they  had  silk  bags  for  their  hair.  These  judges,  when  mur- 
derers were  bdng  tried,  wore  scarlet  robes  with  black  velyet  col- 
lars and  with  black  velvet  facings. 

Judge  Cubing  was  unanimously  confirmed  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  but  he  designed  the  position  without  taking 
his  seat.  This  was  on  account  of  ill*health,  though  he  continued 
on  the  Supreme  Bench  as  an  Associate  Judge  until  be  died,  fifteen 
years  later.  The  story  of  his  appointment  is  worth  telling.  Jay 
was  absent  in  England,  negotiating  the  Jay  Treaty,  and  Cushing 
was  presiding  over  the  bench  in  his  stead.  One  evening  at  a 
diplomatic  dinner,  when  the  guests  were  about  to  be  seated,  Presi- 
dent Washington  turned  toward  Judge  Cashing  and  said :  '*  The 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  will  please  take  his  place  at 
my  right" 

He  received  his  commission  the  next  day,  but  only  held  the 
place  for  about  a  week.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  though 
slow,  and  it  was  once  said  that  though  Judge  Cushing  had  fine 
ideas  in  his  head,.it requjred,a  beetle  and  mwe4gQtQgQt  j&^em put. 

'    •  iWdsr^UvwJMidTiiina  of  the  Chief  JusUcet. 
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He  was  a  fair-Ksomptezioned^  blae-eyed,  aquiline-noaed  man, 
tail  and  graceful.  Like  all  of  the  judges,  he  poBsessed  domestie 
traita.  His  wife  went  with  him  on  his  circniti),  and  she  read 
aloud  to  him  while  they  rode  in  the  phaeton  from  one  place  to 
another. 

The  next  Chief  Justice  was  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Gonnectiout* 
and  h0  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  who  have  ever  held 
a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  Beginning  his  practice  after 
gi*aduating  at  Princeton  and  studying  law,  during  his  first  three 
years  his  fees  did  not  average  three  pounds  of  Connecticut  money 
per  annum.  He  had  settled  on  a  farm  within  about  ten  miles 
from  Hartford,  and  when  court  was  in  session  he  walked  in  every 
morning  and  out  every  night.  Nevertheless,  a  year  or  so  later, 
Noah  Webster,  the  author  of  the  Dictionary,  who  studied  law  with 
him,  said  that  he  had  then  one  of  the  largest  practices  in  New 
England,  and  that  he  had  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
cases  on  his  books  all  the  time. 

Ellsworth  was  a  hard  student,  and  his  father  designed  him  for 
a  minister.  He  did  not  get  along  weU,  however,  at  Yale,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Princeton.  He  was  a  real  college  boy  in  his 
actions,  and  delighted  to  defy  the  professors.  At  one  time  the 
students  were  prohibited  from  wearing  their  hats  within  the  col- 
let yard.  Ellsworth  was  called  before  the  faculty  for  violating 
this  rule.  He  made  his  own  defense,  and  this  was  that  a  hat,  as 
defined  by  the  dictionaries,  was  composed  of  two  parts,  the  crown 
and  the  brim.  He  had  torn  the  brim  off  of  his  hat,  and  had 
only  worn  the  crown.  As  his  head  covering  had  no  brim  it  could 
not  be  called  a  hat,  and  hence  he  was  not  guilty.  His  defense 
was  so  ingenious  that  the  &culty  let  him  off  without  punishment. 

Shortly  after  he  graduated  his  father  found  that  he  was  not 
cut  out  for  a  preacher,  and  allowed  him  to  study  law.  He  began 
the  study  in  debt,  and  during  the  first  part  of  his  law  studies  he 
cut  wood  enough  to  release  himself  from  his  obligations.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  bar  before  he  entered  politics,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  politicians  of  his  day.  It  was 
of  him,  while  he  was  in  the  Senate,  that  Aaron  Burr  said  that 
**  if  Oliver  Ellsworth  brought  in  a  resolution  in  which  was  the 
name  of  God,  and  he  should  spell  the  name  with  two  d's,  it  would 
take  the  Senate  three  weeks  to  consider  as  to  whether  they  could 
rightly  expunge  the  extra  letter  !/' 
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He  was  a  very  efficient  foreign  minister,  and  he  made  one  of 
the  ablest  of  onr  Ohief  Jnstices.  His  greatness  was  largely  the 
result  of  hard  work.  He  was  once  asked  as  to  the  secret  <rf  his 
intellectual  power,  and  he  replied  that  early  in  his  life  he  discoy- 
ered  that  he  had  no  imagination.  He  analyzed  his  mind  and 
found  that  its  qualities  were  such  that  he  was  greatly  disappointed 
and  discouraged.  He  determined  to  study  one  subject  at  a  time, 
and  not  to  abandon  it  until  it  was  fully  mastered.  He  said  that 
his  success  in  his  profession  came,  he  thought,  from  his  having 
given  his  attention  to  the  main  points  of  a  case  and  leaving  the 
minor  ones  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Ellsworth  was  a  man  of  strong  memory,  and  he  had  great  power 
of  concentration  of  mind.  At  times,  when  he  had  an  important 
matter  to  consider,  he  would  retire  to  his  lodgings  and  walk  up 
and  down  the  floor,  unconcious  of  anything  except  the  matter 
about  which  he  was  thinking.  During  this  time  his  lips  would 
be  in  constant  motion,  and  an  indistinct  utterance  would  be  kept 
up  until  he  arrived  at  his  conclusions.  He  was  addicted  to  snuff- 
taking,  and  at  these  times,  says  one  of  his  friends,  he  would  take^ 
on  the  average,  a  pinch  of  snuff  per  minute,  but  the  moment  he 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  his  mind  seemed  to  find  instant  relief. 
He  dismissed  the  subject  and  gave  himself  up  to  amusement. 

Oliver  Ellsworth  was  a  fine-looking  man.  Tall  and  command- 
ing, he  was  dignified  without  being  haughty.  His  countenance  was 
grave  and  serious,  his  forehead  was  high  and  broad,  and  his  eyes 
blue  and  penetrating.  His  features  were  regular  but  not  hand* 
some.  He  was  modest  and  unassuming,  and  extremely  sociable  in 
his  nature.  He  was  a  good  talker,  and  he  often  became  so  inter- 
ested in  his  conversation  at  the  tea-table  that  he  would  take  cup 
after  cup  of  his  favorite  beverage  without  apparently  noticing  the 
number  he  was  taking. 

He  was  especially  fond  of  children,  and  after  his  hardest  work 
upon  his  cases  he  delighted  in  amusing  himself  with  them.  In 
his  early  life,  when  he  was  going  through  his  hardest  studies,  he 
daily  spent  some  time  in  caressing  his  neighbors'  children,  and 
was  disappointed  .when  any  circumstance  prevented  this  accus- 
tomed intercourse.  He  liked  to  have  his  children  in  his*study, 
and  he  drew  pictures  for  them.  He  kept  his  heart  young  until 
he  died,  and  this  was  on  the  S6th  of  November,  1807,  when  he 
was  sixty-three  years  old. 
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Referring  to  his  dignity,  he  was  the  chief  of  the  justices,  as 
well  as  Chief  Justice.  He  did  not  allow  the  other  judges  of  the 
court  to  browbeat  him,  and  he  appreciated  his  own  prerogatives. 
At  one  time,  while  he  was  holding  court  at  Philadelphia,  Judge 
Chase  was  associated  with  him,  and  Chase  undertook  to  tell  one  of 
the  lawyers  again  and  again  that  he  need  not  discuss  certain 
points,  as  the  Court  very  well  understood  and  had  settled  these 
points  without  argument.  The  lawyer,  after  he  had  been  inter- 
rupted for  the  third  time,  became  angry,  abandoned  his  argument, 
and  took  his  seat.  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  pulled  out  his  snuff- 
box, took  a  pinch,  and  with  a  withering  look  at  Judge  Chase, 
said : 

"  The  Court,  sir,  has  expressed  no  opinion  oti  these  points,  and 
when  it  does  you  will  hear  from  the  proper  organ  of  the  Court. 
You  will  please  proceed  with  your  argument,  and  I  can  assiire 
you  you  will  not  be  interrupted  again."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  Judge  Chase  subsided. 

Ellsworth  resigned  his  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  while  he 
was  in  France  as  Minister,  and  did  so  on  the  ground  of  ill-health. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  is  remembered  principally  by  his  con- 
nection with  the  Supreme  Court,  while  Oliver  Ellsworth  has  more 
rank  for  his  political  services.  Nevertheless,  Marshall  had  along 
political  career  before  he  became  Chief  Justice.  He  had  been 
Ambassador  to  France,  and  he  was,  I  think,  one  of  those  envoys 
who  form  a  part  of  the  X  Y  Z  scandal  of  the  last  days  of  the  last 
century.  During  this  time,  Tallejrrand  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment tried  to  get  a  bribe  of  the  American  Ministers  in  payment 
for  a  treaty  which  was  to  be  made  with  the  United  States.  They 
failed,  however,  and  their  attempt  forms  one  of  the  most  scandal- 
ous pages  in  the  history  of  French  diplomacy  in  regard  to  the 
United  States. 

John  Marshall  was  Secretary  of  State  in  John  Adams's  Cab- 
inet, and  when  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  resigned,  and  Jay  re- 
fused to  again  take  the  position.  President  Adams  appointed 
Marshall.  Marshall  was  at  this  time  forty-five  years  old.  He 
was  tall,  meagre,  and  emaciated,  and  one  authority  says  that  his 
joints  were  so  loosely  connected  as  to  make  him  appear  disquali- 
fied for  any  exertion  of  the  body.  He  was  a  shambling,  awk- 
ward man,  careless  of  his  dress,  as  a  description  of  the  time 
states,  as  far  removed  from  the  graces  of  Lord  Chesterfield  as  any 
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other  man  on  earth.  His  head  and  face  were  small  in  proportion 
to  his  height,  and  he  looked  older  than  he  was. 

Other  descriptionB  tell  a  somewhat  different  story,  but  none  pro- 
nounce Marshall  handsome.  Judge  Story  says  that  he  was  digni- 
fied, though  plain,  and  that  his  dress  was  very  simple,  but  very 
neat.  He  says  that  he  had  small^  blade,  twinkling  eyes,  a  low 
foirehead,  but  harmonious  features.  He  was  a  good  laugher,  and 
was  full  of  humor.  Daniel  Webster  said,  while  he  was  a  Member 
of  Congress,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  man  of  whose  intellect  he 
had  a  higher  opinion  than  of  that  of  Judge  Marshall. 

As  for  Marshall's  physical  abilities,  his  form,  though  it  may 
have  been  awkward,  was  certainly  strong.  He  was  fond  of  muscu- 
lar exercises,  and  he  was  one  of  the  best  quoit  players  of  his  day. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Quoit  Club  of  Richmond  for  more  than 
forty  years,  and  even  in  his  old  age  he  could  hurl  his  iron  ring  of 
two  pounds  weight  fifty-five  or  sixty  feet,  and  rarely  missed  the  peg. 
When  he  made  agood  throwit  is  said  that  he  jumped  up  and  down 
and  clapped  his  hands  like  a  boy.  He  took  off  his  coat  to  throw 
quoits,  and  he  kept  up  the  simplicity  of  his  ways  to  the  last. 

As  Chief  Justice  he  usually  wore  blue  mixed  woolen  stockings 
and  a  suit  of  black  of  very  ordinary  quality.  He  did  his  own 
marketing,  and  the  story  has  often  been  told  of  how  a  young 
gentleman,  finding  no  servants  at  the  market  to  carry  home  his 
turkey,  was  swearing  about  the  matter,  when  Marshall,  who  was 
rather  a  rusty-looking  old  gentleman,  offered  to  take  it  home  for 
him,  and  did  so.  The  story  is  also  well  known  of  how  he  was 
taken  for  an  old  farmer  by  a  lot  of  young  men  at  a  country 
tavern,  and  guyed  by  them  until  he  astonished  them  with  several 
hours  of  doquence  on  the  Christian  religion.  And  another  well- 
known  story  is  that  of  one  of  his  first  law  cases,  how,  attired  in  a 
plain  linen  roundabout  and  shorts,  and  with  a  hat-full  of  cherries 
in  his  hand,  he  took  the  place  of  a  missing  lawyer  and  surprised 
the  Bichmond  bar. 

These  instances  are  very  good  types  of  his  life«actions.  He 
was  absolutely  simple  in  all  his  ways,  and  the  greatness  of  his 
mind  did  not  affect  the  style  of  his  clothes.  He  was  a  man  of 
good  education,  and  he  possessed  much  literary  ability.  His 
*^ Life  of  Washington''  was  too  large  to  be  generally  read,  and  I 
doubt  whether  it  brought  him  in  the  $150,000  which  he  expected 
to  make  out  of  it. 
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Judge  Marshall  was  very  fond  of  the  classics,  and  it  is  said 
that  at  the  age  of  twelye  he  had  transcribed  the  whole  of  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man.  He  was  very  fond  of  Milton,  Shakespeare  and 
Dryden,  and  he  attempted  poetry  himself.  During  his  latter 
years  he  read  noTels  with  intense  interest,  and  he  would  some- 
times sit  up  all  night  to  finish  one. 

He  had  a  high  admiration  for  the  talents  of  the  other  sex,  and 
the  most  beautiful  stories  of  his  life  are  those  connected  with  his 
wife.  He  met  her  when  she  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  and  it 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  On  his  marriage,  after  paying 
the  minister  his  fee,  his  sole  remaining  fortune  was  a  guinea,  and 
this  recaUs  the  fact  that  Ohief  Justice  Oliyer  Ellsworth  was  mar- 
ried before  he  ever  had  a  case,  and  that  the  married  relations  of 
all  the  Chief  Justices  have  been  of  the  most  pleasant  character. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her 
time.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Governor  Livingstone,  and  she 
married  Jay  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  She  went  with  him  to  Spain, 
and  during  her  residence  at  Paris  she  was  a  great  favorite  in 
society. 

The  wife  of  Ohief  Justice  Marshall  died  some  years  before 
him,  and  he  felt  her  loss  very  deeply.  It  is  said  that  he  rarely 
passed  through  a  night  after  her  death  without  weeping  for  her, 
and  he  wrote,  on  Ohristmas  night,  1832,  one  of  the  most  affect- 
ing of  tributes  to  her  memory.  This  was  the  first  anniversary 
of  her  death.    Among  other  things  he  says : 

**  This  day  of  joy  and  festivity  to  the  whole  Christian  world  is, 
to  my  sad  heart,  the  anniversary  of  the  keenest  afi9iction  which 
humanity  can  sustain.  While  all  around  is  gladness  my  mind 
dwells  on  the  silent  tomb,  and  cherishes  the  remembrance  of  the 
beloved  object  which  it  contains.  Never  can  I  cease  to  feel  the 
loss,  and  to  deplore  it.  Orief  for  her  is  too  sacred  ever  to  be  pro- 
faned on  this  day,  which  shall  be,  during  my  existence,  marked 
by  a  recollection  of  her  virtues. '^ 

Here  follows  a  long  paragraph  of  eulogy  of  Mrs.  Marshall,  and 
he  concludes  his  tribute  as  follows  : 

*'  I  have  lost  her,  and  with  her  have  lost  the  solace  of  my  life  ! 
Yet  she  remains  still  the  champion  of  my  retired  hours,  still  she 
occupies  my  inmost  bosom.  When  alone,  and  unemployed,  my 
mind  still  recurs  to  her.  More  than  a  thousand  times,  since  the 
25th  of  December,  have  I  repeated  to  myself  the  beautiful  lines 
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written  by  General  Burgojne^  under  a  similar  afiOdotion^  substitut- 
ing '  Mary  '  for  'Anna.' 

>•  *  Enoompaoed  in  an«A0gel^8  frame. 

An  angel's  ylrtnes  lay; 
Tocuaoon  did  Heaven  aBsert  its  ckdm, 

And  take  its  own  away  ! 
My  Mary's  wortk,  my  Mary's  cliarms. 

Can  never  more  return  I 
What  now  shall  fill  these  widowed  arms  ? 

Ah  me  !  My  Mary*s  urn  I 
Ah  me  I  ah  me  I  My  Mary's  urn  1'" 

Chief  Justice  Boger  Brooke  Taney^  Judge  Marshall's  suooessor, 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  unpopular  of  the  Chief  Justices.  He  came 
into  office  in  trouble,  and  his  actions  in  regard  to  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  cast  a  gloom  oyer  his  last  years.  He  was  born  in  Calvert 
County,  Maryland,  about  one  year  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  he  was  admitted  to  practice  during  the  year  that 
Washington  died.  He  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Maryland  law- 
yers,and  President  Jackson  appointed  him  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  was  in  Jackson^s  Cabinet  when  his  trouble 
began.  It  arose  through  the  United  States  Bank.  Jackson 
requested  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Duane,  to  remove 
the  deposits.  But  Duane  refused  to  comply  with  this  request. 
Jackson  then  removed  Duane,  and  he  sent  into  the  Senate 
the  name  of  Mr.  Taney  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In 
the  meantime,  Taney  took  possession  of  the  office,  and, 
according  to  his  order,  the  deposits  were  removed.  The  Sen* 
ate,  however,  refused  to  confirm  his  nomination,  and  Judge 
Duval  having  resigned,  President  Jackson  nominated  Mr. 
Taney  as  Associate-Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Senate 
rejected  this  nomination  also.  But  Old  Hickory  bided  his  time, 
and  when  Chief  Justice  Marshall  died  in  1835,  he  again  sent  in 
Taney's  name.  By  this  time  the  complexion  of  the  Senate  had 
changed,  and  the  Administration  party  had  a  majority.  Taney 
was  repaid  for  his  rejections  by  being  made  Chief  Justice,  and  he 
held  this  position  for  twenty-seven  years. 

Coming  into  office  in  this  way  he  could  not  be  popular  with 
the  Whigs,  and  his  unpopularity  was  added  to  by  his  decision  as 
to  Dred  Scott.  The  Senate  demurred  as  to  the  placing  of  his 
bust  in  the  Supreme  Court  room,  and  though  his  judicial  in- 
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tegrity  had  never  been  impeached^  and  thonghhe  waeafine  lawyer, 
he  will  not^  on  account  of  these  things,  ever  receive  the  credit 
to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  succeeded  Taney,  was,  perhaps,  the 
finest  looking  of  the  Chief  Justices.  Tall,  well  formed  and 
majestic,  he  had  a  great  dome  of  a  head,  a  high,  broad,  forehead, 
and  bright,  sparkling  eyes.  His  first  visit  to  Washington  was  to 
seek  a  place  in  the  departments,  and  he  applied  to  his  uncle,  who 
was  then  in  the  Senate,  to  secure  him  an  appointment.  The  old 
»Senator,  who  understood  a  great  deal  more  about  Washington 
departments  than  his  nephew,  promptly  refused,  and  said  ; 

"  My  boy,  I  will  give  you  a  half-doUar  to  buy  a  spade  and  you 
may  dig  your  way  into  something  of  a  place  in  life,  but  I  will  not 
get  you  a  place  in  a  Oovemment  office.  I  have  already  ruined 
one  or  two  young  men  in  that  way,  and  am  not  going  to  ruin  yout 
The  man  who  enters  the  Government  service  seldom  does  any- 
thing more.  He  is  swallowed  up  in  these  departments,  and  that 
is  the  last  heard  of  him.'* 

Chase  then  opened  a  private  school  at  Washington,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  made  much  out  of  it.  While  he  was  teaching  school 
he  studied  law  under  William  Wirt,  and  when  he  was  first  e^Lam- 
ined  for  the  bar  he  answered  so  poorly  that  he  Was  told  he  had 
better  read  for  another  year.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  do 
that,  as  he  had  made  all  his  arrangements  to  begin  the  practice 
of  law  at  Cincinnati.  When  the  judges  found  that  he  was  going 
to  practice  at  Cincinnati,  they  told  the  clerk  to  swear  him  in,  as 
any  law  would  do  for  Cincinnati. 

Young  Chase's  first  fee  was  a  half-dollar  for  drawing  up  a  paper 
for  a  client,  and  it  is  said  that  this  same  client  came  in  the  next 
day  and  borrowed  the  half-dollar  from  him  1  He  went  on,  how- 
ever, and  by  espousing  the  cause  of  anti-slavery  clients  he  made  a 
reputation,  and  got  a  chance  to  show  the  great  abilities  which  he 
really  possessed.  He  became  Governor  of  Ohio,  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and,  on  the  death  of  Judge  Taney,  was  offered  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship of  the  United  States.  He  accepted  it,  but  was  not  happy  in 
it.  The  bee  of  Presidential  ambition  stung  him,  and  his  last  days 
were  those  of  disappointment  in  that  he  did  not  secure  the  nomi- 
nation. 

He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  and.  still, 
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much  of  his  saccess  was  dne  to  hard  work.  During  his  boyhood 
he  gave  but  little  promise  of  his  future,  and  he  had,  as  had  Chief 
Justice  Jay^  a  bad  impediment  in  his  speech.  He  was  stoop- 
shouldered,  shambling  and  slouchy,  and  a  number  of  stories  are 
told*  of  him  during  his  school-days  in  Ohio.  His  uncle  was 
Bishop  Ohase,  who  was  in  charge  of  the'  Episcopal  district  of 
Ohio,  and  who  kept  a  private  boarding-school  near  Columbus.  It 
was  here  that  Salmon  P.  Chase  got  his  first  education.  He  did 
the  chores  about  the  house  and  worked  on  the  farm  during  the 
vacations.  It  was  here,  while  he  was  shambling  along  the  road 
one  day  in  his  awkward  way,  that  he  passed  two  rail-splitters,  and 
these,  expecting  him  to  speak  to  them,  stopped  their  work.  Chase 
was  thinking  of  something  very  deeply,  and  he  did  not  look  up. 
As  he  went  by  he  heard  one  man  say  to  the  other : 

What  awkward  fool  is  that  V^  and  the  other  replied  : 
Why,  that's  the  Bishop's  nephew,  and  he  has'nt  got  enough 
spunk  in  him  to  amount  to  anything  I" 

This  roused  the  spirit  of  Chase  to  its  very  depths.  He  deter- 
mined to  improve  his  personal  appearance,  and  he  began  at  once 
a  systematic  gymnastic  training.  It  is  said  that  one  day,  while  he 
was  exercising,  he  felt  something  give  way  in  his  side.  It  hurt 
him  at  the  time,  and  he  fainted  away.  He  continued  his  gymnas- 
tics, however,  and  he  made  himself  one  of  the  straightest  and 
finest-looking  of  public  men. 

The  story  of  young  Chase's  encounter  with  a  pig  is  worth  re- 
telling. One  day  his  uncle,  the  Bishop,  started  out  on  the  circuit, 
and  as  he  left  he  told  Salmon  to  stop  his  studies  at  noon  and  kill  and 
dress  a  pig.  The  only  thing  that  young  Chase  knew  was  that  he 
had  first  to  catch  the  pig.  After  great  trouble  he  did  this,  and 
succeeded  in  killing  it.  And  now  the  question  was  as  to  how 
to  get  the  hair  ofi!.  He  had  heard  of  farmers  scalding  hogs, 
and  he  soused  the  pig  into  a  barrel  of  hot  water.  He  either  held 
the  pig  in  too  long,  or  the  water  was  too  hot  or  not  hot  enough,  so 
that  the  bristles  of  the  pig  were  rather  tightened  than  loosened. 
They  stuck  as  though  glued,  and  would  not  come  ofi!.  After  scrap- 
ing and  scratching  until  his  fingers  were  raw,  he  thought  of  the 
Bishop's  razors,  and,  getting  them,  shaved  the  pig  from  nose  to 
tail.  When  the  Bishop  came  home  he  congratulated  his  nephew 
on  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  pork,  but  the  eating  and  shav- 
ing of  the  next  day  told  a  different  story.     The  roots  of  the 
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bristles  remained  in  the  hog,  and  the  razors  were  so  dull  that  the 
Bishop  tried  in  vain  to  scrape  the  bristles  from  his  face. 

Leaving  Ohio  for  New  Hampshire,  young  Salmon  went  to 
school  at  Dartmouth,  and  it  is  said  here  that  he  left  the  college 
because  a  friend  of  his  was,  he  thought,  unjustly  suspended.  The 
faculty  allowed  the  two  boys  to  go  off,  but  finally  concluded  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  lose  two  students,  and  sent  a  messenger 
after  them. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  dressed  in  black  while  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington. He  fully  appreciated  the  dignity  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  he  was  naturally  a  dignified  man.  His  private  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Didier,  says  that  he  had  little  appreciation  of 
humor,  and  rarely  indulged  in  a  joke.  He  was  regular  in  his 
habits  of  life,  and  his  tastes  were  simple.  He  rose  at  six 
o'clock  in  summer  and  at  seven  in  winter,  and  he  breakfasted  at 
eight.  After  his  breakfast  he  read  over  his  letters  and  dictated 
answers  to  them  or  prepared  his  opinions.  At  ten  o'clock  he  left 
the  house  to  go  to  the  Capitol,  and  walked  when  the  weather  was 
fair  and  rode  when  it  was  bad.  He  returned  at  three,  and,  after  a 
simple  lunch  of  crackers  and  tea,  he  went  back  to  work  on  his 
opinions,  and  continued  to  work  until  dinner-time,  which  was  at 
six  o'clock.  His  table  was  elegant,  and  his  dinner  usually  consisted 
of  three  courses  and  a  dessert. 

His  daughter.  Miss  Kate  Chase,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
women  Washington  society  has  ever  known  ;  and  her  entertain- 
ments while  her  father  was  Chief  Justice  and  Secretary  of  State 
were  the  social  events  of  the  National  capital. 

The  story  of  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  Chase's  succes- 
sor has  been  recently  told  in  the  newspapers.  Oeneral  Grant 
finally  made  a  good  selection  in  the  choice  of  Chief  Justice  Waite, 
and  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States  have,  so  far,  been  an 
honor  to  the  country.  From  Jay  to  Waite  they  have  one  and  all 
been  able  lawyers.  They  have  been  men  versed  in  statesmanship 
and  possessed  of  extraordinary  culture.  They  have  been  men  of 
minds  and  hearts  as  well  as  just  judges,  and  to  the  ordinary  reader 
their  personal  traits  will  be  fully  as  interesting  as  the  record  of 
their  able  judicial  decisions. 

Frank  G.  Carpenter. 
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The  recent  vote  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  to  put  wool 
on  the  free  list  and  the  probability  that  this  vote  will  shortly  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  American  people,  make  a  re- 
Tiew  of  our  wool  industry  especially  appropriate  at  this  time. 

The  American  wool  clip  amounts  to  about  three  hundred  mill- 
ion pounds  per  annum.  The  best  private  authorities  place  it  higher 
than  thisy  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  GoTemment  estimates 
are  too  low.     But  the  figures  given  here  are  within  bounds. 

Its  annual  value  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  market  from 
seventy-five  to  ninety  millions  of  dollars.  It  stands  sixth  in  value 
on  the  list  of  American  agricultural  products,  and  is  surpassed 
only  by  com,  hay,  wheat,  cotton  and  oats.  The  number  of  sheep 
is  estimated  at  fifty  millions,  worth  on  an  average  something  over 
two  dollars  each,  or  not  less  than  one  hundred  million  dollars. 

If  the  uinual  product  of  mutton  for  food,  and  the  increase  of 
the  flocks  in  prosperous  times  were  added  to  the  value  of  the  wool, 
the  total  amount  would  exceed  tl25,000,000. 

Sheep  husbandry  is  distributed  over  the  whole  country.  It  is 
the  only  great  farm  industry  in  the  benefits  of  which  every  section 
of  the  country  shares.  The  distribution  of  the  annual  benefits  is 
as  follows  ; 

NewEogtand. 4perceDt 6,000,000  doUan. 

Mi4dl68feitM 9       ''       irtbOO.OOO 

SoathernBtetM.. 11       ''       14.000,000 

We»terD  States 87       **       46,000,000 

FacifleScates 18       **       28,000.000 

Tteritortai 81       **       86,000.000 


TotaL 100       "      185,000,000      •• 

But  the  annual  value  of  the  American  wool  industry  is  not 
limited  to  the  clip  of  wool  or  the  increase  of  the  flock  or  its  con- 
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tiibution  to  oar  supply  of  animal  food.  Its  value  as  a  means  ^f 
enriching  the  soil  is  recognized  by  intelligent  farmers,  thopgh 
unfortunately  it  is  not  generally  appreciated.  One  of  the  thrift- 
iest farmers  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  said  that  after  a  care- 
ful  study  of  the  subject,  he  believed  that  the  advantage  derived 
yearly  from  the  improved  fertility  of  his  land  where  the  sheep  were 
pastured,  equaled  the  value  of  his  wool  clip.  This  element  of 
value  has  not  been  investigated  carefully  enough  to  justify  posi- 
tive conclusions,  though  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  estimate  the 
annual  gain  to  the  country  from  this  source  of  fertilization  at  not 
less  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  proportion  of  the  value  of  farm  lands  which  is  due  to 
sheep  husbandry  and  to  the  income  derived  from  it,  is  important 
though  not  easy  to  determine.  Yet,  when  it  is  considered  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  sheep,  and  that  many  of  our  farms  con- 
sist largely  of  land  suitable  for  sheep  pastures,  and  which,  with- 
out sheep  husbandry,  would  be  unused  and  deteriorate  in  fertility, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  no  estimate  of  the  advantages  of  American 
sheep  husbandry  is  complete  which  fails  to  appreciate  the  decline 
in  the  value  of  our  farm  lands  which  would  follow  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  industry. 

It  is  claimed  in  a  recently  published  statement  that  this  de- 
cline would  exceed  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  acre  on  one  hundred 
and  twelve  million  acres,  or  (280.000,000. 

The  United  States  is  the  second  wool-producing  country  in  the 
world.  Australia,  with  its  vast  area  of  unoccupied  land,  is  the 
first.  South  America  ranks  third,  where  land  and  labor  rank  the 
lowest  in  value.  Russia  is  the  fourth,  with  its  boundless  wastes 
and  semi-slave  population.  The  total  production  of  the  world,  so 
far  as  it  comes  within  the  field  of  statistics,  amounts  to  about  two 
thousand  millions  of  pounds,  of  which  this  country  furnishes  one- 
sixth  part.  This  important  proportion  must  be  considered  in 
estimating  the  effect  of  legislation  tending  to  discourage  our 
sheep  l\u8bandry.  A  serious  reduction  of  the  American  clip,  co- 
incident with  a  constant  increase  in  the  world's  consumption  of 
wool,  could  not  fail  to  be  quickly  followed  by  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  foreign  wools,  with  higher  profits  for  foreign  wool-grow- 
ers, and  increased  cost  of  woolen  goods. 

It  is  a  fact  which  at  once  arrests  attention — when  known — 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only  civilized  country  in  which  there 
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has,  in  recent  years^  been  a  large  Increase  in  the  prodnction  of 
wool.  None  of  the  European  counties  show  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  sheep  husbandry.  All  of  them  show  a  great  decline  in 
their  wool  production  since  1870,  and  are  large  importers  of  the 
wool  required  for  their  manufactures.  France  produces  lem 
than  a  hundred  million  pounds,  and  imports  more  than  three 
hundred  millions.  England  uses  less  than  a  hundred  million 
pounds  of  her  own  wool  and  imports  more  than  two  hundred 
millions.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  increased 
its  wool  product  from  sixty  million  pounds  in  1860  to  more  than 
three  hundred  millions  in  1884,  and  supplies  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
wool  required  for  its  manufactures.  The  Australian  clip  during 
Xhe  same  time,  under  the  greatest  advantages  of  soil  and  climate 
— with  cheap  laud  and  cheap  labor — has  advanced  from  fifty  mill- 
ion to  four  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds.  The  production 
of  all  Europe  is  not  now  materially  greater  than  it  was  in  1850, 
although  it  increased  steadily  down  to  the  year  1870.  Since  then, 
under  the  competition  of  Australian  and  South  American  wools, 
the  European  wool  product  has  declined  twenty-five  per  cent, 
and  stands  nearly  where  it  did  forty  years  ago.  During  this  same 
period  the  world's  production  of  wool  has  more  than  doubled.  It 
has  increased  three  times  as  fast  as  population,  and  prices  have 
declined  in  a  similar  ratio.  Mulhall  gives  the  following  table  of 
prices  and  consumption  of  wool  in  England  : 

Pauodi 
Tear.  Prioa.  oonsumed. 

1860 83d.  168.000.000 

1860 aOd.  884.000.000 

1870 16d.  809,000,000 

1888 18d.  888,000,000 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  comparatively  small  increase  of 
consumption  in  England  since  1870 — only  9  per  cent,  in  thirteen 
years ;  just  keeping  pace  with  her  growth  in  population  during 
that  time. 

The  United  States  in  ten  years,  1870  to  1880,  increased 
its  consamption  of  wool  70  per  cent.,  while  her  population  in- 
creased about  30  per  cent.  Meantime  the  prices  of  wool  have 
remained,  under  the  influence  of  our  protective  policy,  compari- 
tively  uniform,  varying  in  the  New  York  market  as  follows  :  For 
medium  wool,  1850,  40  ots.;  1860,  45  ets.;  1870,  48  cts.;  1883, 
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40  cts.  The  American  farmers  hare  received  remaneratire'  prices 
for  wool  and  the  American  mannf acturers  have  extended  their  con* 
sumption  of  wool  70  per  cent.>  while  in  England  prices  of  wool  have 
declined  nearly  50  per  cent,  and  the  consumption  of  wool  in  manu- 
factures has  not,  in  proportion  to  population^  increased  at  all. 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  American  people  as  to 
the  advantage  of  maintaining  the  wool  tariff^  it  cannot  be  doubted^ 
upon  a  review  of  the  facts  already  stated,  that  the  wool  tariff  has, 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  prevented  the  decline  of  our 
wool  industry,  and  secured  its  rapid  extension,  together  with  the 
equally  rapid  growth  of  our  wool  manufactures.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  absence  of  adequate  protection,  the  expe- 
rience of  this  nation,  as  respects  its  wool-production,  would  have 
been  the  same  as  that  of  all  other  civilized  nations,  where  the 
wool  industry  has  made  no  progress,  or  has  declined  because,  with 
even  cheaper  labor  than  ours,  they  have  not  been  able  to  compete 
with  the  product  of  new  and  semi-barbarous  countries. 

No  more  comple  demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  protection 
to  maintain  and  advance  the  American  wool  industry  can  be 
offered  than  this  contrast  between  the  development  of  the  industry 
here  and  its  decline  in  Europe  under  the  same  exterior  influences. 
A  comparison  of  the  average  prices  of  wool  here  and  in  Europe 
confirms  this  demonstration.  For,  excluding  temporary  and  local 
effects,  the  prices  of  our  wools  as  compared  with  prices  of  corre- 
sponding qualities  in  Ea  rope,  have  uniformly  been  determined  on 
the  average  by  the  rates  of  dutv.  An  interesting  statement  of  the 
relative  prices  of  domestic  and  foreign  wools  of  similar  qualities 
was  issued  last  December  by  Messrs.  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co., 
wool  merchants,  of  Philadelphia.  The  details  would  take  too 
much  space  here,  but  they  show  clearly  that  however  low  the 
prices  of  our  wools  may  at  times  have  appeared  to  American 
farmers,  they  were  still  substantially  well  up  to  the  duty  line — 
1.  e,y  the  foreign  value  with  the  duty  added. 

And  this  fact  suggests  another  view  of  the  relation  of  protec- 
tion to  our  wool  industry.  It  is  an  axiom  of  the  protective  doc- 
trine that  home  competition,  under  adequate  protection,  will  in- 
sure lower  prices ;  and  it  Is  believed  that  not  a  single  case  can  be 
adduced  of  an  article,  the  production  of  which  has  been  developed 
by  protection,  that  has  not  declined  in  price  below  the  foreign 
price  with  the  duty  added. 
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This  result  has  been  achieved  in  all  oar  leading  industries.  In 
some  oases  the  American  prodact  has  been  reduced  in  price  to  less 
than  the  duty  on  the  corresponding  foreign  article.  This  is  true 
of  a  great  variety  of  woolen  fabrics,  especially  those  used  by  the 
working  people^  and  it  accounts  in  part  for  the  fact>  often  stated 
and  often  denied,  that  many  kinds  of  ordinary  clothing  are  as 
cheap  here  as  in  England. 

The  operation  of  the  rule  that  protection  secures  lower  prices 
has,  in  regard  to  wool,  been  obstructed  by  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  our  wool  manufactures  and  the  demand  for  wool, 
which  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  our  wool  production. 
The  census  figures  are  as  follows  : 

Wool 
Wool  dip.  mannf acfcaret. 

1880 e0.000.000  Ibi.  $65,000,000 

1879 888.000,000  Um.  867,000,000 


But  the  effect  of  the  duties  has  been  sufficiently  marked  to 
justify  the  continued  application  of  protection  to  our  wool  indus- 
try for  tbe  distinct  and  avowed  purpose  to  secure  lower  prices. 
No  reason  can  be  given  wby  the  wool  industry  is  exceptional, 
or  why  under  tbe  law  of  competition  wool  would  not  be  reduced 
in  price  as  other  protected  products  have  been,  by  the  persistent 
application  of  skill  and  intelligence,  without  impairing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  industry.  The  decline  in  foreign  prices  has  already 
caused  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  producing  here,  through  an 
increase  of  the  weight  of  the  fleece.  Before  1860  the  average 
weight  was  less  than  three  pounds.  In  1870  it  was  three  and  a 
half  pounds.  In  1880  it  was  six  pounds.  In  Great  Britain  in 
1880  it  was  four  pounds. 

An  immediate  reduction  of  price  would  be  secured  by  the 
swifter  process  recommended  by  the  President  and  embodied  in 
the  Mills  bill.  But  this  course  would  find  our  wool  growers  un- 
able to  compete  with  their  Australian  and  South  American  rivals 
and  would  destroy  a  most  valuable  national  industry. 

Adequate  and  persistent  protection  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
increase  our  production,  and  gradually  bring  about  lower  prices. 
The  law  of  competition  would  intervene.  Cheaper  methods  would 
yield  their  fruits  to  skillful  research.  Those  parts  of  the  country 
best  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry  would  be  devoted  especially  to  it. 
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and  those  least  adapted  would  be  given  up  to  other  rises.  Onr  North- 
em  farmers  would  develop  the  value  of  their  sheep  for  food  and 
for  fertilizing  the  land.  The  Southern  farmers  would  find  in 
sheep  husbandry  a  hitherto  comparatively  unexplored  meauB  for 
increasing  their  incomes  and  improving  their  lands. 

Thus  encouraged,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  any  limit  to  the 
wool  product  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  fiz  a  limit  to  the  de- 
cline in  price  which  would  be  reached  when  the  industry  had 
been  thoroughly  developed  in  those  vaat  and  now  sparsely  settled 
portions  of  the  country  where  climate  and  soil  are  favorable,  and 
where  sheep  can  be  pastured  all  through  the  year  with  little  or  no 
expense  for  food  or  care. 

Adversely  to  these  views,  it  has  of  late  been  alleged  by  Mr. 
Mills  and  others  that  the  tarifi!  on  wool  has  not  proved  advan- 
tageous, and  that  we  are  farther  to-day  than  ever  from  supplying 
the  home  demand.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  completely  refutes  the  allegation,  and 
proves  that  this  country  can,  under  the  present  tariff  system, 
produce  the  wool  required  for  its  manufactures,  and  manufacture 
the  woolen  goods  required  for  its  people. 

It  also  demonstrates  beyond  question  the  powerful  influence  of 
our  protective  policy  on  the  development  of  our  wool  and  woolen 
industries,  and  indicates  clearly  the  disasters  which  would  follow 
the  overthrow  of  this  policy. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  American  woolens  used 
by  our  people  has  increased  from  two  dollars  and  eleven  cents  per 
capita  in  1859  to  five  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents  in  1879.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  woolens  used  by  our 
people  has  decreased  from  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  per 
capita  in  1859  to  seventy  cents  in  1879. 

In  other  words  we  use  three  times  as  many  American  woolens 
per  capita  as  we  did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  only  about 
half  as  many  foreign  woolens.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  average 
product  of  American  wool  has  doubled  in  about  ten  years,  and 
the  product  per  capita  has  increased  twenty-five  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand  the  importation  of  foreign  wools,  such  as  is  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  has  actually  diminished  in  volume 
ten  per  cent.,  and,  per  capita  of  population  40  per  cent.  It  is 
evident  that  American  wool  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  for- 
eign wools  in  American  manufactures,  and  that  our  wool  produc- 
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OF  Tm  AMXRIQAH  WOOL  CLIP  AND  WOOL  ICAirXJFAOTXTRBB,  COIT- 
TRASTKD  WITH  IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  WOOLBNS. 
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m    AlCSRICAN  WOOL  CLIP  OOKPASSD  WITH  IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  WOOLS 
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Average     Ameri- 
can dip,  Iba. 

ProdactioD     per 
capita,  lbs. 

§11' 

< 

Imports   per 
capita,  lbs. 

Average     anoual 
imports  low  duty 
carpet      woob. 

Imports  per 
capita,  Iba. 

1867-76... 
Five  years 
1882  86... 

178,000,000 
297.000,000 

6fo 

22.400,000 
19,600,000 

28,900,000 
66,000,000 

tion  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  home  de- 
mand. 

The  only  gain  in  the  wool  imports,  raw  or  manufactpred,  has 
been  in  carpet  wools,  many  kinds  of  which  we  cannot  produce 
here,  and  all  of  which  we  are  discouraged  by  the  low  duties  from 
trying  to  produce.  These  increasing  imports  of  low  duty  wools, 
contrasted  with  the  decreasing  imports  of  high  duty  wools,  indi- 
cate plainly  the  consequences  of  the  President's  scheme  of  free 
wool,  should  it  ever  be  realized.  That  independence  of  foreign 
nations,  which  was  the  motive  of  our  fathers  in  founding  the  pro- 
tective system,  would  be  lost,  and  the  nation  would  become  de- 
pendent npon  foreign  countries  for  one  of  its  most  essential  neces- 
saries of  life. 

The  defenders  of  the  President's  free  wool  policy,  for  want  of 
solid  arguments,  have  resorted  to  misleading  statements.    The 
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asaertion  of  Mr.  Mills  that  we  use  six  hnndred  million  pounds  of 
wool  in  our  woolen  manufactures,  and  after  twenty-five  years  of 
protection  produce  onlj  half  that  quantity,  already  been  shown 
to  be  untrue.  To  make  up  the  six  hundred  million  pounds  Mr. 
Mills  includes  all  the  foreign  wool  used  in  foreign  countries  to 
make  the  woolen  goods  imported  to  the  United  States.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  our  wool  grbwers  have  kept  pace  with  the  home  de- 
mand, and  only  ask  for  a  greater  demand  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  increase  their  flocks. 

While  the  majority  of  one  branch  of  the  national  legislature 
has  been  assailing  our  wool  industry,  the  Department  of  State, 
unwilling  not  to  do  its  share  in  support  of  the  President's  policy, 
has  been  employing  the  American  Consul  at  Tunstall,  England, 
to  prepare  a  series  of  reports,  in  which,  by  bewildering  figures  and 
limping  logic  he  seeks  to  show  that  the  labor  cost  of  American 
woolen  manufactures  is  lower  than  the  foreign  labor  cost  of 
similar  fabrics.  It  is  understood  that  this  was  the  motive  for  his 
appointment. 

The  results,  evidently  prepared  for  the  emergency,  have  been 
suddenly  spread  before  the  people,  in  special  issues  of  consular 
reports,  just  upon  the  eve  of  populai-  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Their  argument  is  that  with  free  raw  material  no  protection  is 
required  for  American  manufactures,  thus  aiming  to  sweep  away 
the  entire  system  of  protection.  To  refute  it,  we  have  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent.,  we  import  more  than 
thirty  millions  worth  of  cotton  goods,  and  in  spite  of  a  duty  of 
fifty  per  cent.,  we  import  more  than  thirty  millions  worth  of  silk 
goods — although  both  cotton  and  silk  are  free  of  duty,  and  our 
appliances  for  manufacture  nowhere  surpassed. 

And  we  have  the  further  fact  that  with  a  compensating  duty 
for  the  duty  on  wool  allowed  to  our  manufacturers,  and  a  duty  of 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  to  cover  the  difference  in  labor 
cost,  there  are  still  imported  more  than  forty  millions  worth  of 
woolen  goods. 

The  consul,  selected  by  the  Department  of  State,  for  this  in- 
glorious work  of  undermining  the  industries  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  pleasing  to  note,  is  not  an  American.  Though  presuming  to 
dispute  the  statements  of  more  than  nine-tenths  of  our  wool  manu- 
facturers respecting  their  own  business,  he  has  himself  had  no 
experience  in  wool  manufactures. 
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It  is  trne  that  he  assnmed  the  rdle  of  a  wool  manufacturer 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  in  1882,  and  then  proffered  his  ad- 
vice. Bat  when  asked  what  kind  of  woolen  goods  he  manufac- 
tured, he  admitted  that  he  was  only  a  skirt  maker,  and  was 
allowed  to  withdraw. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  a  great  political  party,  including 
many  patriotic  citizens,  and  led  by  the  President,  should  be  thus 
intent  upon  the  overthrow  of  one  of  our  most  important  national 
industries. 

It  can  be  explained  only  upon  the  old  Roman  theory,  ^'  Whom 
the  gods  mean  to  destroy  they  first  make  mad.'' 

£.  H.  Amhidowx. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


THX  CONGBXfiSIONAL   LOBABY  QUESnON. 

Tbb  qnestlon  of  adequately,  not  to  say  generously  and  handsomely,  proyiding 
to  make  ttie  Congressional  Library  at  Washington  oar  greatest  Amerioan  libraery, 
and  ultimately  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world,  does  not  seem  to  be  understood 
at  Washington.  A  clause  m  the  Civil  Appropriations  bill  has  been  adopted  by 
the  House,  which  contemplates  another  question  entirely,  and  takes  no  thought 
for  anything  more  than  a  Library  o(  Congress  supplied  with  such  works  as  the 
members  of  Congress  might  wish  tu  consult 

It  Is  proposed  to  enact  that  plans  and  estimates  shall  be  secured  f>r  a  libraxy 
building  which  shall  not  cost  more  than  18,000,000  ;  and  the  purpose  is  said  to 
be  to  deyote  this  baUding  to  a  mere  reference  liorary  for  the  use  of  Congress,  or 
at  least  to  a  libraiy  restricted  within  the  limita  of  the  prrposed  structure.  Some 
members  of  Congress  are  even  reported  as  desiring  no  new  library  at  all,  but  a 
distribution  of  much  of  the  present  ooUection  and  a  mere  library  for  reference  in 
the  building  now  In  ussi 

In  either  case  the  plan  lets  go  a  great  opportnnity,  for  the  improvement  of 
which  people  of  all  parties,  and  sects,  and  Interests,  ought  to  be  heartily  united. 
It  sets  aside,  also,  a  plan  already  under  way  and  much  advanced,  for  erecting  a 
building  such  as  a  national  library  needs,  according  to  a  bill  passed  two  years 
since,  and  for  some  time  in  process  of  being  carried  out  as  fast  as  circumstances 
permit.  A  fine  site,  and  the  beginning  of  a  proper  building,  are  banded  over 
under  the  new  proposal  to  the  Interior  Department  as  relics  of  an  abortive  attempt 
to  make  wise  provision  for  a  great  Congressional  Library. 

Is  would  be  difficult  for  Congresa  to  judge  more  wrongly  than  in  this  scheme 
of  the  national  interr^and  honor.  America,  richer  than  any  other  land  in  the 
diffa«ion  of  culture,  in  small  public  and  private  libraries  and  in  books  every- 
where intelligently  read,  is  yet  poorer  than  any  other  country  of  the  Orst  rank  in 
great  libraries,  and  the  Congressional  Library  of  the  United  States  is  our  one 
chance  to  make  an  American  library  on  a  scale  representative  of  our  place  in  the 
history  of  human  nilturo.  It  has  now  som?thiQg  more  than  400,000  volumes, 
and  on  the  fingers  of  one  band  we  can  count  the  other  American  libraries  which 
go  beyond  ahout  1300,000  volumes :  the  public  library  in  Boston,  which  the  city  of 
Bt  ston  alone  will  make  our  greatest  library,  if  the  nation  is  too  stingy  to  keep  up 
the  Congressional :  the  Harvard  Library  at  Cambridge,  which  is  well  on  beyond  a 
quarterof  a  million,  and  the  Astor  and  Mercantile  In  New  York,  which  have 
gone  considerably  beyond  000,000. 

What  are  these  compared  with  the  8,800,000  volnmes  collected  in  the  fifteen 
Uhnuisa  of  Paris,  8,S90,000  of  them  in  the  B.  Nationals  alone ;  the  1,600,000  of 
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the  Britiah  Muaeiim,  with  many  other  libraries  raisioK  the  Lcmdon  total  to  about 
8,000,000  ;  the  more  than  1.800,000  collected  io  aboat  a  dosea  libraries  at  Rome; 
the  1,000,000  volumes  which  even  RussUid  St.  Petombar^  has  gathered ;  the 
1,000,000  of  Muoich  ;  the  750,000  of  Berlio,  besides  the  800,000  of  the  imiTer- 
sity,  and  over  800,000  more  in  smaller  librarias  :  or  even  the  half  million  each  of 
Darmstadt,  Leipsic,  Strasburg,  Copenhagen,  and  Edmburgh  (in  two  collectioos) ; 
and  the  400,000  or  more  at  each  of  such  places  as  Madrid,  Florence,  Vienna,  and 
Osford,  io  the  BoJleiao,  bestded  as  many  more  in  a  score  of  lesser  libraries.  If 
the  cost  should  reach  $10,000,000  within  as  many  years.  Congress  can  yet  do 
nothing  wiser  than  to  ungrudgingly  provide  both  a  suitable  place  for  a  great 
natioual  library,  and  ample  means  for  developing  it  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
American  interest  in  literature  and  American  creatiou  of  literature.  It  is  a 
splendid  distinction,  a  national  monument,  which  the  United  States  can  afford, 
and  ought  on  every  s;roand  to  afford  now,  lest  history  point  the  finger  of  scorn  to 
legislators  who  rooted  up  a  foundation  the  wisest  ever  planted  on  our  soiL 

Edward  C.  Towm. 

II. 

THE  X8BSNTIAL  BDUCATIOIfAL  BSrORK. 

Educational  reform  has  occasioned  a  deal  of  clean  brafn-woiic  Utely  through 
both  thA  muga^ue  and  book  press.  Woman's  emancipation  clamor,  tecboi- 
oal  craining  courses,  public  school  methods,  science  venni^  classics  in  university 
training,  etc.,  have  led  to  solemn  incubation  and  no  little  cackle  over  the  ^n. 
The  result  of  the  hatching,  though,  has  been  of  little  moment  compared  with  the 
importance  of  one  phase  of  the  problem  of  nform  totally  slighted.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  pedago  .':ne  or  lecture  room,  or,  indeed,  with  intellectualism  In 
any  ranse.  It  touches  the  moral  side  of  life,  the  esae^  not  the  posM,  and  sinks 
to  the  very  taproot  of  training.  It  begins  with  the  drjring  up  of  the  mother^ 
milk,  and,  precious  as  that  mother's  milk,  feeds  the  life-springs  of  a  healthy  life. 
Thirt  training  is  the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  naked,  unshrinking  veracity,  the 
die-sinking  of  the  Impression  so  deep  as  to  be  ineradicable,  that  to  lie  is  to  incur 
disgrace  of  the  blackest  possible  stain.  Perhaps  most  parents  teach  the  evils  of 
mendacity  and  punish  it.  But  the  discipline  is  too  shallow  and  feeble  for  any  sub- 
selling,  and  the  child  escapes  to  playground  and  schoolroom  ripe  for  the  thistle 


The  ancient  Persian,  in  the  day  when  he  was  hero  and  conqueror,  summed  up 
the  education  of  youth  m  the  triple  teaching,  to  speak  the  truth,  to  be  fearless, 
and  to  be  a  skillful  archer.  In  one  ^nse  onlf  do  we  modems  honor  the  example, 
and  then  only  metaphorically.  We  are  adepts  in  drawing  the  longbow.  Cut 
many  of  the  fairei^t  fruits  of  civilization  open,  and  yon  will  find  the  lie  colled  like 
a  worni  at  the  core.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  has  helped  the  mellowing,. for  deceit 
has  a  fuoctiou  in  some  of  the  glittering  and  attractive  sides  of  culture.  The  so- 
called  amenities  of  life  cling  to  the  lie  as  a  C'mv*>nient  lubricant  Grinding  com- 
petition in  all  lines  of  trade  and  commerce  tempts  the  ooustant  manipulation  oi 
the  lie  in  some  of  its  forma  The  lie  of  the  lawyer  is  almost  a  neccssicy  of  pro- 
fessioual  ethics.  The  harness  of  the  politician  and  diplomat  would  <aU  most 
grievously  without  this  padding.  The  journalist,  when  need  t)e,  Ilea,  because  he 
finds  his  vocation  and  profit  in  amusing  the  public  fond  of  extravagant  and  sensa- 
tional storiea  The  man  of  sociaty— but  why  multiply  examples!  Of  course  the 
self-respecting  liar  sugar-coats  the  fact  with  euphemism,  and  is  prompt  to 
resent  the  charge.    Disgra:;e  consists  not   in  the  lie,  but  In  the  exporare. 
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Naked  veracfty  is  the  most  anfashionable  of  vfrtam.  Generally  the 
liar  and  the  coward  are  bound  togi^tber  in  the  eplf-same  calfskin.  If  cmirage 
exists,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  the  lower  form  of  physical  coorage.  The  habit  of  truth 
is  always  conjofned  with  moral  coaraR:e,  e^eo  if  not  always  eou«.*omitant  with 
flghtinic  **  RTit."  In  any  case  it  raises  natural  courage  to  its  nth  power,  be  it  great 
or  small.  Tbe  redeeming  feature  of  the  English  public  schools,  brutal  as  they  are, 
is  that  a  liar  is  instantly  taboo  d  and  exiled  by  his  mates.  So  at  West  Pointy  the 
cadet  caught  in  a  lie  is  promptly  and  permancmtly  cut  by  his  class.  Truth  and 
courasie  are  tbus  recognlzod  as  Siamese  twins,  each  necessary  to  the  other.  Mon- 
taigne recognizpd  this  in  his  celebrated  definition  of  the  lie  as  courage  toward 
God,  and  cowardice  toward  man. 

Untruthfulness  with  its  sequence  of  moral  cowardice  is  the  most  prolific  source 
of  the  corruption  of  the  a^e.  It  t-hould  be  strangled  where  Herculen  strangled  the 
serpents,  in  tbe  cradle.  Trained  at  home  to  love  truth  with  a  passionate  rerer- 
ence,  the  child  blossoming  into  youtb  and  manhood  consecrates  the  idol  on  a 
shrine  in  the  penetralia  of  his  being.  la  the  beautiful  words  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton: 

**  This  man  Is  freed  from  senrile  bands 
Of  hopes  to  rise  or  fears  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himi«lf,  if  not  or  lands. 
And  hiiTinK  nothing,  yet  hath  alL^ 

There  is  hardly  a  social  or  a  public  evil  that  would  not  shrivel  to  its  mini- 
mum before  this  sun-like  force.  Why  such  halr-splittiag  over  tbe  niceties  ot  in- 
tellectual training,  with  the  infinitelv  more  important  need  crying  to  us  f  Train 
the  child,  all  children  up  to  manhood,  to  be  unflinching  truth-tellers.  Then  will 
tbepousto  have  been  found,  and  the  millennium  be  near  at  hand.  Truth-telle'-s 
are  instinctively  truth-seekers.  Intellectual  education  will  be  quickened  to  endt) 
undreamed  of  now.  Mephistopbiles,  the  Goetht-an  demon,  who  is  the  spirit  of 
dissput,  denial,  skepticism,  tbe  deification  of  the  Fneer,  belongs  to  the  small  (rv  of 
hell  beside  his  great  Suzerain,  the  Father  of  Lies. 

G.  T.  FsBBia. 

III. 

THE  DKOLIKB  OF  THE  THOBOITGHBBXD. 

T&B  only  real  argument  for  the  existence  of  horse  racing,  and  the  raising  of 
tiiorougbbred  racehorses,  is  the  improvem<>nt  of  the  breed  of  horses.  Thoughtful 
men,  however,  are  gradually  becoming  convinced  that  hor^e  racing,  as  it  at  pree- 
ent  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  really  tending  towards  a  detei  ioration 
in  horse  fl«>sh.  The  importance  of  this  fact,  if  true,  cannot  be  overestimated,  for, 
once  admitted,  horse  rar*ing  is  without  a  raison  (fitre,  Tbe  thoroughbred  of  to- 
day is  produced  with  the  sole  object  of  furnishing  an  animal  which  will  procure  a 
liberal  reward  for  its  breeder  and  owner  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Acoord- 
iuflT  to  the  short-eighted  notions  of  most  owners,  two  and  three-year-old  racing 
,  afford  *  this  immediate  return.  Ck>nspquently,  it  receives  the  lion>  share  of  atten- 
tion, while  the  racing  of  maturer  animals  is  comparatively  neglected.  It  seems 
almost  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  tbe  patent  folly  of  this,  and  certoinly  no  ^ne 
racing  man  can  at^sert  that  running  youngsters  before  their  frame  and  bones  have 
settled  is  calculati^d  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses.  Higu  prices  are  paid  only  for 
racing  stock  which  is  descended  from  tbe  most  celebrated  winners.  Sice,  shape, 
bone,  muscle,  and  stamina  are  elements  which  are  very  little  considered.  Tbe 
effect  of  this  is  seen  in  the  rapid  decadence  of  the  BngUsh  and  American  draught 
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bomb  Plntrmte  aninuUs  of  tliiskiod  most  now  be  imported  from  France,  w 
proper  attenUon  is  given  to  tbeir  breeding,  and  the  prices  tbej  command  are 
gradually  beuoming  so  Isrge  as  to  pat  tbem  out  of  reach  of  the 
ordinary  buyer  of  limited  means.  The  raceborae  shows  bat  one  pace— the  gal- 
lop; the  walk  and  trot  are  never  thought  of  in  breeding  thia  animal,  and  the  sire 
and  dam  are  selected  with  the  sole  view  of  increasing  the  *"  gallop  stride,**  and 
with  it  the  breeder's  exchequer.  If  a  tithe  of  the  money  expended  apon  breeding 
two-year  old  and  other  imm&tare  racers,  eoald  be  directed  in  the  channel  of  the 
horse  for  draught  purposes,  we  conla  now  supply  our  own  demand  for  good  cart- 
age horses,  and  the  nation*8  prosperity  would  be  thus  correspoodingly  increased. 
Handsome  rewards  for  the  general  utility  bort e  at  horse  shows  would  go  much 
further  toward  improving  the  brned  than  the  combined  riches  of  oar  two  and 
three-year-old  stakes.  The  blooded  horse  of  former  days  was  very  valuable  in 
improving  coarser  breeds  of  horses,  because  a  fully  developed  five-year-old  was 
more  of  an  ideal  than  a  two-year-old  forced  by  hot-house  methods  into  an  unnat- 
ural maturity,  full  of  the  seeds  of  early  decay.  The  late  Admiral  Rous  demanded 
heavy  purses  for  five-year-olds  and  upward  as  a  remedy  for  this  evd.  He  was 
undoubtedly  right  in  thinking  thst  this  would  alone  induce  owners  to  show  more 
meroy  to  youDg  horses.  Larger  stakes  for  longer  distances  would  likewise  tend 
to  preserve  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  the  thoroughbred.  Some  step  in  this 
direction  is  imperative.  To  a  genuine  lover  of  horsps  it  is  heart-rending  to  see  a 
noble  thoroughbred  on  the  race-track,  crippled  by  having  been  unduly  forced  at 
an  early  age.  It  may  be  said  of  tnem  as  the  Spanish  proverb  has  it,  **  £1  coraaon 
manda  las  camps'*—**  the  heart  bears  up  the  body.**  But  courage  alone  will  not 
serve  for  breeding. 

Contained  in  a  weak  frame  ft  will  not  pull  a  heavy  load. 

Clasknok  Lewt. 

IV. 

THB  HOMB  AVD  FORUON  1CABKBT8. 

PBOTBcnONiBTS,  by  their  policy,  seek  to  secure  the  home  market  for  the 
home  worker.  Free  traders,  by  their  policy,  seek  to  put  foreigners  on  the  same 
footing  in  our  markets  ss  native  workers,  leaving  to  the  native  American  the  en- 
tire expense  of  government.  They  insist  that  the  policy  of  protection  pr*3vents 
us  from  competing  in  the  markets  of  the  world— that  it  is  better  to  secure  a  share 
of  the  tirade  of  the  800  millions  outside  of  the  tJoited  Scates,  than  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  the  60  millious  inside  of  our  boundaries.  But  this  is  a  fallacy. 
All  Asia,  with  her  countless  hosts  of  semi-naked  and  penniless  inhabitants,  will 
not  compensate  us  for  the  lo»  of  the  trade  of  a  smgle  American  mannfaciure  in  a 
single  Amierican  State.  Besides,  tie  markets  of  th«  world  are  already  cx*cupied, 
and  even  England  finds  it  impossible,  with  all  her  wealth  and  resources  and  exp^ 
rienoe,  to  hold  aer  own  in  mo^t  of  tbem.  (Germany  is  pressing  her  bard  every- 
where, and  is  rapidly  driving  her  out  of  South  America.  Against  the  cheap  la- 
bor, industrial  skill  and  limitleA  resources  of  Europe,  how  rouid  we  ever  hope  to 
make  a  successful  struggle  for  ihe  foreign  market  any wfaeref  The  hope  is  the 
offspring  of  ignorance  or  craft  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  ba>h— 
especially  if  the  bush  is  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  one  hss  neither  gun  nor 
stone,  nor  any  greater  skill  than  the  owners  of  the  industrial  Gatling  guns  within 
easy  range  of  the  bush. 

Besides  American  statistics  show  that  a  protective  tariff,  Instead  of  interfer- 
faig  with  oor  foreign  trade,  enoonrages  it.    In  the  last  ten  years  of  a  low  tariff— 
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from  1860  to  1860~tbe  exoMi  of  oar  importe  over  oar  eacports  wu  over  864 
millions  of  dollan^  During  the  last  ten  years  of  a  protective  tariff ,  the  excess  of 
exports  oyer  imports  was  $11,845,800.  The  tariff  was  reduced  in  1888.  Oar  for- 
eign trade  that  year  amounted  to  $1 ,647,080,048.  In  1886  the  returns  show  a 
fallioK  off  amounting  to  $888,069,350.  Since  the  defeat  of  the  Morrison  bUl  oar 
foreign  trade  has  been  rapidly  increasing. 

During  the  ten  years  of  a  low  tariff  there  was  only  one  year  in  which  our  ex- 
ports exceeded  our  imports,  whereas  thero  has  not  hten  a  single  year  of  the  eleven 
yeiirs  of  a  high  tariff  in  which  our  exports  were  not  greater  than  our  imports. 

During  that  period  our  exports  have  exeeded  oar  imports  to  the  enormous 
amrunt  of  $1,710,644,908.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  exports  were  agricul- 
tural products,  and  our  farming  industrii^s,  therefore,  were  the  gainers  to  that 
,  amount  by  the  policy  of  protection,  which  English  manufacturers  and  their 
echoers,  the  American  free  traders,  are  m>  anxious  to  abolish  for  the  **  poor^ 
and  *'  struggling"  American  farmer. 

John  Ball,  Jb. 

V. 

HOW  TO  NAXS  OHXLDBHir. 
« 

I  CTHHgD  the  leaves  of  the  Hay  Rxvixw  until  I  came  to  '*  Notes  and  Com- 
ments,** wh?n  I  read  No.  1,  by  F.  J.  Otey,  **How  to  Name  Children,**  in 
which  he  reasons  half  seriOBsly  that  it  is  dangerous  to  give  children  more  than 
one  name. 

Now  this  needs  no  reply,  by  reason  of  any  logical  value  which  the  article  may 
be  tbougbt  to  have,  but  it  is  another  illn^ration  of  the  f oUy  of  reasoning  from 
numbers  taken  at  random  and  applied  to  everything  from  the  tariff  down  to  the 
naming  of  our  children. 

People  love  to  draw  condusioiis  from  statistics,  and  very  few  of  them  ever 
stop  to  inquire  how  often  the  same  fact  is  followed  by  the  same  effect. 

]>t  us  now  apply  Mr.  Otey*s  discoveries  to  another  set  of  names  in  another 
age  aod  iKltneis  the  result 

Tbe  Comptroller's  report  for  Tennessee,  made  in  1887,  shows  that  there  were 
ninety  five  county  trustees,  aod  a»l  of  them,  except  nine,  had  more  tiiao  one 
name,  or  what  we  usually  call  a  double  name. 

Tbe  report  shows  that  rewards  were  offered  and  paid  for  forty-eix  fugitivee 
from  Justice,  aod  that  only  three  had  more  than  one  name,  and  that  of  the  forty 
persons  wha  received  the  rewanls  tbirty-eeven  had  m-  re  than  one  name. 

'  I  do  not  therefor-,  believe  that  plain  John  lias,  so  far  as  name  is  concerned, 
any  a  1  vantage  over  James  O.  in  a  race  for  tbe  presideDcy . 

It  is  not  true  that  figures  never  lie  ;  they  lie  outrugeoudy.  Abstract  numberR 
mean  nothing,  tariff  debaters  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

J.  D.  TiXttJCAir. 

VL 

▲  BKPLT  TO  MB.  BBOKLBT. 

Mb.  Isaao  H.  Bbohlxt,  ia  tbe  Ja>y  number  of  this  Revuw,  critidsss  my 
article  on  *' Dangerous  Trusts**  in  tbe  May  number,  mainly  because,  as  he 
alleges,  my  language  is  too  strong  and  exaggerated.  He  also  intimates  that  I 
obtained  my  facti  from  tbe  newspapers,  et  csetera,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  hlKtory  and  investigations  of  tiie  Pftcific  railroads  that  would  justify  a  carefol 
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writer  in  dedgnatlDg  the  ronstnictort  and  maoagen  of  tboae  great  national  higii- 
ways  as  robbers  and  plaodertrs  of  the  United  States  Tntasnry.  The  so  called 
'*  trudU'*  which  continae  to  spring  loco  existence,  to  prey  npon  **the  fat  of  the  land  " 
all  o^er  the  ronatry,  he  doee  not  directly  appear  to  condemn  or  defend;  bat  his  sole 
purpose  seems  to  be  to  defend  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Pacific  railroada 
He  does  this  in  an  attractive  manner,  by  entertaining  the  readers  of  the  North 
AiraiaoAir  Hxvixw  with  a  liboral  supply  of  anecdotes  and  Jolies  not  altogether 
the  newest  It  seemi  to  me  that  this  is  trifling  with  oie  of  the  moRt  serious  que*- 
tioos,  and  the  one  great  question  in  which  the  people  are  all  practically  interested, 
and  severely  m  earnest.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  **  all  prop- 
erty is  robbery,**  nor  that  corporations  Fhould  be  made  the  scapegoats  of 
**  loose  deouDciatioD.*'  On  the  contrary,  I  maintain  that  corpora- 
tions have  played  leading  parts— the  star  partH-K)n  the  great  stage 
of  jur  country's  development  and  progress  Let  justice  be  done 
them.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  said,  with  '*  reverential  calm,**  that 
about  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  the  adult  population  of  this  country  firmly 
believe  that  there  has  been  improper  speculation,  fraudulent  dealing,  and  in  a 
large,  general  and  universal  eense.  wholesale  robbery  in  the  construction  and  man- 
agem^'Ut  of  the  Padfls  railroads  I  think  the  evidence  sustains  this.  This  univer- 
sal sentiment  and  belief  among  all  classes  of  our  people  is  not  wrong.  **  V.  xpopiUi 
vox  Dei.  ^  Historically,  the  universal  voice  of  a  people  his  always,  in  its  principal 
strf«m,  b^n  distinctly  an  evolution  of  tru  h  and  a  reliable  standard  of  justice. 
And  I  am  glad  to  be  reassured  that  **  Iowa,  Kanws,  Nebraska  and  several  other 
States  **  have  begun  to  control  the  corporations  in  tb«r  several  juri^ictions,  and 
I  hope  the  tim«>  may  soon  eome  when  we  shell  be  able  to  do  the  same  here  in  Penn- 
Fylvania  Wlienever  the  ppople*8  trusts  are  being  yinlated  and  abused  by  those  to 
whom  they  have  been  delegated,  whether  they  be  leglslsturps,  judges,  executives 
or  corporations,  the  most  effective  weapons  to  arou«  the  people  are  by  **  glowing 
periois,**  **  tingling  denuncia tioos  **  and  *' lurid  rhetoric.**  These  have  ever  been 
the  weapons  of  revolution,  without  arms  and  without  bloodshed,  and  Mr.  Bromley 
has  no  just  caune  to  complain  so  bitterly  because  Professor  Swing  and  myself 
have  tried  to  invoke  them  in  a  good  cauw.  It  is  to  b?  regretted  that  Mr.  Bromley 
did  not  confine  himself  to  the  questions  at  issue,  ex  anitno,  and  if  not  to  the  lame, 
then  much  wurib  reading  coo  Id  have  been  said  in  favor  of  corporations  generally, 
even  if  he  had  been  ooliged  to  exclude  the  Padflo  railroads  from  his  article  as  he 
did  the**  Trusts.** 

W.  M.  Rapsbsb. 

VTL 

■IBIBXA  AJTD  '^OIOBOBmL** 

In  the  July  number,  Mr.  O.  T.  Ferris  calls  attention  to  the  foDawing  extraefe 
from  George  Ejennan*s  **  Siberian  **  article,  said  extract,  in  Mr.  Ferris*  opinion, 
showing  tli«i  praeHeal  workinoM  of  Mr.  Henry  George*s  single  tax  upon  relattva 
land  valnas: 


**  With  s  IWw  aseeptfesi  all  of  Hialaai  la  BiWisMesfS  ta  thaerawv.  Tha  vflligaeemBiQnss 
flijaj  the  nsufraet  of  ft,  bat  thar  ksTa  so  Ugal  tiU«,  and  eannat  dlipaia  of  it  aor  radaaa  any  pari 
of  It  to  ladlviAaal  owaanblp.  All  thay  hara  tha  povar  to  da  ia  t»  diTtda  it  np  among  thair 
mambarB  hy  parlodloal  allotmaata,  and  to  fira  to  each  kaad  of  a  funilj  a  lort  of  taoaney  at  will 
Xvary  tiraa  tbara  is  a  oflwaUotmant  tbe  MTarBl  Cracfia  ofarabta  land  held  bTtha  erown  may 
abange  ttaanta.  Bo  that  if  an  iadtrldsal  should  balld  a  haasa  or  a  barn  npoa  tba  trset  of  wbidi 
ha  waa  tha  tamporarjr  oooapant,  ha  might,  and  probably  would,  ba  foraed,  sooner  or  lat^r,  to 
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Abandtm  tt    The  resnlt  of  this  Ayntem  of  land  tannre  uii  this  onrnntaUon  of  Mcfetj  ts  to  scigT»- 
gate  the  whole  pMpulut'un  in  viUa(f«s,  and  to  leave  all  of  the  iDtervenlng  laoit  unsettled." 

El  her  Mr.  Ferris  does  not  fully  nTHentond  the  **  George  Theorv**  or  be  lAiIed 
to  ncti«'e  that  ia  ibe  above  extract  from  Mr.  KpDnan  tbere  is  lacking  one  of  the 
essential  eieineutR  of  Mr  G<H>rge*8  plan,  t.  e.,  tde  od'upanL  of  land  fhaU  retain  un- 
disturbed po^isession,  so  long  as  be  complies  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
law  in  the  ca«e.  Under  such  conditions  as  Mr.  Keonan  notices,  no  one  would  care 
to  improve  property  ;    under  the   Qeorge    theory    improvements  would  be 

encouraged. 

Bdwabd  Quxnct  Koeton. 

vra. 

THI  DXATH  IRSTIKCT  IN  A5I1CAL8. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  North  American  Revix w  the  question  is  suggested 
whether  aoimal3  are  subjtH^t  to  premonitions  of  death. 

Years  aso  I  was  stay  ng  at  a  farm-house  where  it  was  the  custom  every  even- 
ing to  drive  a  small  herd  of  cows  from  the  pasture  to  a  lot  near  the  bam.  It  was 
decided  one  day  to  kill  one  of  the  number,  a  yearling,  whose  mot  ^er  aljio  be1uug<  d 
to  the  herd  The  caif  was  accordingly  left  in  the  lot,  while  the  rest  were  driven  as 
usual  to  the  pasture.  No  sooner  bad  the  butcher  slain  his  victim  t^an  there  could  be 
distinr-tly  htard  from  the  pastu  ^,  half  a  mile  away,  the  mournful  lowing  Of  the 
m'^ther,  the  other  cows  occasionally  Joining  in  what  could  be  de-^cribed  only  as  a 
wail.  The  cirnimstanoe  intrrested  me  very  mu  *h,  and  I  walked  over  to  the  past- 
ure. Through  thiity  yean  that  pathetic  pit*ture  of  maternal  grief  has  remained 
with  me  1  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  the  actual  s-)hbin{  of  a  bursting  heart, 
and  to  my  childish  eyes  there  were  tears  moistening  the  face  of  the  poor,  gentle, 
sorrowful  creature  before  me. 

Tears  afterward  my  children  bad  a  pet  cat  which  it  was  disooverei  bad  now 
and  then  violent  convulsions.  We  a^ked  a  vouog  lad  to  shoot  her.  1  went  with 
him  mto  the  garden  where  Puss  lay  on  the  grass  in  the  sun«>hine;  the  lad  walked 
behini  me  with  a  parlor  rifle.  She  was  always  gentle  and  rarely  shunned  any  ooe, 
but  fo  soon  as  she  saw  me  she  stret^'hed  herself  backward  with  a  mo^t  uoearthly 
cry  and  looked  Rtraij;ht  into  the  m  ^u'h  of  tba  weapon  whi^h  en  lad  her  life. 

We  owned  also  a  magnificent  St  Bernard  dog  which  became  in  time  a  wonder 
to  many  in  the  way  of  what  I  most  call  mental  d^^velopment.  He  was  aocu3tom3d, 
summer  and  winter,  to  come  into  the  sitting^-room  after  P*a  anl  lie  for  a  while 
on  a  rug  under  the  gaslight  At  a  given  signal  he  w.  uld  retire  at  one  i  to  the  back 
yard.  One  night,  however,  he  was  reluctant  to  go~reIuctant  even  to  ret istance. 
I  coaxed,  th'^n  forced  him,  and  went  to  the  door  with  him.  He  stood  outside  in 
a  hesitating  way,  and  fia  1  closed  the  door  turned  and  looked  me  full  in  the  'ace 
with  an  intense  ezpres^on  of  mingled  repmach  and  affection  which  communicated 
to  me  an  inexplicahie  sense  of  f>»reboding  ill,  and  the  remo  nbranoe  of  which  still 
brings  a  pang  to  my  heart  When  the  door  closed  I  heard  him  leap  over  the  low 
front  gate,  and  we  never  saw  him  again.  Some  boys  out  hunting  on  the  following 
day  became  frightened  at  meetiug  him  in  the  woods,  and  shot  him. 

L.  H.  Cbazo. 


TBS  TBACKB  OF  A  GOD. 

Two  travelers  in  Asia,  as  the  story  is  related,  lost  the  camel  which  they  used 
for  carrying  burdens.   Meeting  a  native  they  inquired  if  be  had  seen  a  stray  camel 
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tbat  day.  He  rrplM  tbat  be  had  not,  but  aiked  tbem:  **  Was  yoar  c&mel  lame 
In  the  it  ft  leg  behind  T  *'  She  waf*,**  replied  tbe  travelers.  *'  Did  she  have  one 
tooth  oat  iu  front  T  continued  the  native.  **  She  bad,"  wa»  the  pmmpt  re^ponae. 
*'  Was  abe  Joa^ied  on  the  left  ai  le  with  booey  V  **  She  was."  ^'Aod  on  the  riRbt 
aide  with  bread  T  **  Tnat  is  oar  camel,"  vaid  the  travelera,  '*  t<*ll  n^  where  ahe 
i)*."  *  I  know  rot,"  aaia  tbe  native,  *"  uor  hive  I  any  iaformation  from  any  one 
concv^roing  her,  bat  that  camel  waa  in  the  road  a  abort  diatance  below  heie  to- 
day." 

Tbe  trave1<»ra  believing  it  impoaalble  for  any  man  to  have  aach  accnrate  knowl- 
edge tif  what  be  bad  not  aeen,  procnrM  bia  arrvat  on  tbe  charge  of  tlieft.  A  d  on 
biatrial  tbe  AraboflPered  in  biadefenae  thia  explanation :  **I  knew  a  camel  had 
tieen  there  t  at  day,  beeaose  I  oiw  frmb  tra«'k4  of  a  camel  croeaing  tbe  road  ; 
and  th'«t  it  mti4t  have  been  lame  in  ita  tort  leg  behind,  for  it  made  only  a  alight 
iniprehaion  in  the  aand  with  tbat  foot ;  tbat  it  waa  mmua  a  tooth  in  fioot,  fur  I 
»aw  wb^ra  it  had  p<cke  I  graai  by  the  ruadaide,  and  a  blade  or  two  wore  left 
ataoilifig  in  the  mid9t  uf  each  bite  taken  ;  tbat  it  waa  loaded  on  th«*  left  aide  with 
boi»«*y.  for  I  cauld  t««  the  beea  awarmiog  among  the  leaver  of  the  bnstbea  on  tbat 
a  d**  uf  tbe  mad  where  it  bad  paased ;  and  that  it  waa  loaded  on  tbe  right  aide  with 
breaJ,  for  there  were  the  little  butty  huib  carrying  away  tbe  crumba  on  that  aide 
of  iti  way.** 

The  Arab  was  acquitted,  and  tbe  C  art.  in  giving  h  a  opinion,  observed,  that 
**  tbe  wi-e,  by  exerriaiug  the  power  of  rea^n  which  tb<*y  have,  are  often  accredit- 
ed by  mnny  with  poe-esaing  ko  >wledge  which  beloogh  to  none." 

The  Aiabknew  that  a  camel  bad  croff»ed  tbe  road,  becauae  nothing  but  a 
cani(*l  roald  have  made  tbe  track  which  be  aaw  in  the  aand,  and  the  inducliun  is 
equtfUv  plain  and  ea^y,  from  natnre  to  a  Gal. 

Becauae  G«id  la  pa*t  findieg  out,  and  bia  origin  inexplicable,  is  not  mfflcient  to 
cover  the  deceit  of  tb«iae  who  tioldly  pretend  to  diacar.l  even  the  koowledge  which 
they  bavf",  and  which  m  eta  their  virion  wherever  tliey  turn  their  eyea,  whether 
to  thiugs  small  or  great. 

He  cannot  deny  the  God  which  tbe  sun  in  his  liaing  and  aetting  diacloaea,  be- 
cau-^  he  aritaes  with  plausibility  tbat  tbe  Jehuvah  of  Mount  Horeb  ia  a  myth. 

He  may  indulge,  if  be  pleaaea,  the  taak  to  perauade  thit  immortality  la  no 
more  tb  in  a  hope,  but  be  reveala  bia  own  Inainoerity  when  he  aaserta  tbat  no 
givatf>r  beiuic  than  min  exiats. 

He  may  fancy  that  water  in  the  aun  will  generata  a  tadpole,  and  raise  up 
man  through  the  various  stagea  of  exiaience,  but  he  cannot  account  for  the  plan  of 
procreation  among  animals,  nor  for  the  bringing  forth  fruit  after  ita  kind  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  In  that  grand  work  be  aeee  the  great  I  Am  who  baa  been 
acknowlertged  and  reverenced  by  all  agea. 

It  ia  poaaible  foi  him  to  denounce  Christ  aa  an  impoetor,  and  his  religion  aa  a 
fiction  ;  hut  he  cannot  meditate  upon  the  rolhng  of  tbe  planeta  and  tbe  inuunier- 
able  heavenly  bodies,  tbe  going  and  rehim  of  the  tCHSooa  night  and  day.  tiie 
winda,  rain  and  aunabine  in  diif>  apa%on,  and  the  whole  aa  having  contmued  wii-b- 
out  interruptioD  for  agea  upon  agea,  without  feeling,  stifle  it  aa  he  may,  tbat  there 
la  a  creator  who  lives  and  ia  etemaL 

T.  C.  SXNSABAUaB. 


CAPITAL  puwisHmorr. 

It  Is  noteworthy  tbat  the  moat  populous  and  rirh«>8t',  and  pnasibly  the  wicked- 
est, State  u  the  Union  la  tbe  first  to  inaugurate  a  aclentidc  method  in  tbe  execu- 
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tion  of  the  cUftth  senteDoe.  The  hftDgnuin's  rope  If  bat  a  clanny  devioe  evvo  In 
expert  hands,  and  never  a  year  paasad  that  does  not  chronicle  aeveral  instanoes 
where  the  tyaogllDgof  inesperlenced  depaties  does  not  shock  the  sensibnitiee,  not 
ooJy  of  spectators,  bat  of  the  pablle  at  larga  Even  when  the  fatal  noose  Is 
properly  adjusted  death  rarsly  oomes  on  the  instant.  Originally,  of  ooarBe»  pub- 
lic execotioiis  were  intended  to  inspire  fear  in  the  hearts  of  possible  criminals,  bat 
if  they  ever  had  this  eifect  it  has  long  slnoe  been  lost.  The  cunditioos  have 
changed.  A  sensational  press  deligbto  in  printing  long  and  highly-colored 
acconnts  of  the  scene  on  the  scaffold.  And  on  a  Friday  afternoon  or  Satorday 
morning  the  newnboys  in  the  great  cities  work  off  extra  editions  with  the  revolt- 
ing cry,  '*  All  aboat  the  eaMcatlon  I"  Of  coarse  the  manner  is  more  objectionable 
than  the  method,  bat  the  pablic  exectition  is  so  firmly  established  that 
without  changing  the  one  it  was  dUBcnlt  to  change  the  other.  No  donkyt 
there  are  persons  who  obJ*ct  for  one  reason  or  another  to  the  new 
law  which  prMcribes  electricity  as  the  means  of  execation  for  capi- 
tal offenses,  bat  it  is  diflicult  to  understand  why,  if  criminals  are 
to  be  executed  at  all,  they  should  not  be  put  out  of  the  way  in  the  speediest,  most 
certain  and  least  revolting  manner  known  to  science.  The  rope  and  the  garrote 
maim  and  distort,  the  galUutine  and  the  ballet  shed  blood,  bat  the  electric  spark 
extinguishes  life  instantly,  with  absolute  certaiaty,  and  wi  hout  dl»llguration.  A 
competent  electrician  must  make  the  necessary  adjustments.  When  these  have 
been  satisfactorily  tested  tt  e  sheriff  or  his  depntv  has  only  to  touch  a  button  and 
the  sentence  is  executed  without  the  awkward  intervention  of  any  mecbanicBl 
appllanre.  The  new  law,  too,  8(*ek8  to  abolish  the  publicity  of  executions  and  to 
prevent  the  condemned  criminal  from  holding  daily  levees  at  the  door  of  his  omII. 
It  would  seem,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  Republioantiegislature  and  the  Demo 
oratic  Governor  of  the  Empire  State  have  m  thii  case  laid  aside  partioin  differ- 
ences and  Joined  in  enacting  a  law  that  must,  upon  the  whole,  prove  a  wholeeume 
terror  to  would-be  murderers. 

OiLBOY  Ekatzno. 


XT  BHKVBH  TUIUf  BIGHT. 


Thi  numerous  reports,  essays,  editorials,  and  other  articles  on  such  subjects  as 
**Our  Sea  Coast  Defenses,**  the  decline  of  American  shipping,  the  low  of  com- 
mercial supremacy  in  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  wickedness  of  mouopo- 
ll««,  arouse  the  reflection  that  the  American  people  Buffer  from  these  conditions 
simply  because  they  dev^rve  to  suffer.  It  may  fUrly  be  considered  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  it  in  tkeir  power  to  remedy  any  evil  under  the  sun, 
excepting  poverty,  and  the  Anti-Poverty  Society  proposes  to  grapple  with  even 
thatb  No  American  citisen  with  a  grain  of  patriotism  will  ever  be  llke*y  to  admit 
that,  with  a  proper  time  allowance,  there  is  something  we  positively  cannot  do, 
provided  we  have  the  will.    It  is  our  habit  to  flnd  a  way,  or  make  one. 

If  it  is  tiue,  as  even  our  rivals  are  obliged  to  admit,  that  we  are  fertile  In  re> 
sources,  pbenomenaliy  ingenious,  enterprising  and  aggreaBive  in  all  the  arts  of 
peace,  who  is  to  blame  for  the  existence  of  su<*b  evils  as  those  mentioned  above? 
Simply  the  people  who  are  most  affected  by  them;  and  if  tb«>y  {wrmit  such  condi- 
tions to  go  unchanged,  do  nnt  the  resultant  losses  merely  serve  them  right  f 

We  know  too  well  who  caused  the  decline  of  American  shipping;  but  if  the 
people  most  directly  affected  by  it  are  so  indifferent  as  to  let  it  stay  declined, 
surely  the  rest  of  us  can  stand  it  if  they  can.    If  our  surplus  of  manufaciurers 
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• 
cboom  to  close  their  factories  ntber  tbao  take  the  trouble  to  work  np  steam  com- 

muoicaiioa  aod  a  cootrolIiDK  trade  with  South  America,  as  the  English  and 

Qermaufl  are  doing,  let  poverty  overtake  tbem ;  it  will  only  serve  them  right.    For 

ye^rs  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  f>ecure  rommerciai  snpremacy  in  the  whole  of 

Mexico,  Central  and  South  America;  but  their  iodifference  to  the  future  has  cost 

them  a  market.    If  New  Tcrk  goes  without  adequate  defenses  until  trouble  arises 

with  some  foreign  power  having  a  navy,  and  its  commercial  palaces  are  either 

knocked  into  smithereens  or  ranMmed  lo  the  tune  of  a  hundred  million  dollars,  wUi 

it  not  serve  New  Yorkers  right  for  being  content  to  live  a  single  year  in  such  a 

fool*s  paradi-e  f 

As  to  that,  however,  tbe  whole  country  is  equally  mlpsble,  and  some  fine 
morning  when  a  pair  of  witrked-looking  foreign  men-of-war  come  steaming  ap  the 
quiet  Pou>mac  aud  five  us  an  option  un  oarcing  tbe  contents  of  all  the  Treasury  vaults 
to  tbe  wharf,  or  having  every  pub'ic  building  shot  full  of  very  large  boles,  it  will 
serve  the  tax-payers  of  the  United  States  just  right;  and  they  will  not  even  be 
entitled  to  sympathy. 

Many  peop  e  are  poor  because  they  deserve  to  be  poor,  and  it  would  be  wrong 
for  tbem  to  be  aoytbiog  else.  When  we  consider  that  every  year  about  seven 
huudred  million  dollars  are  wasted,  aye,  worse  than  wasted  in  this  countr}  in  tbe 
puicba^e  of  iu  toxica  ting  liquors,  aod  probably  as  much  mwe  is  wasted  in  unpro- 
ductive time,  in  Hoes,  tobacco,  doctors'  bills  and  other  unnecessary  luxnries,  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  a  certain  percentage  of  poverty  is  unnecessary 
and  therefore  deserved. 

After  all,  there  are  many  things  *'  out  of  joint  **  in  this  world  simply  because 
we  f'hoose  to  have  them  sa  If  we  are  so  eogro<>sed  in  tbe  pursuit  of  individual 
wealth,  position  and  pleasure  that  we  are  heedless  of  to-morrow,  when  to-morrow 
comes  we  must  take  whatever  medicine  it  brings  to  our  Upe,  without  even  the  poor 
ptoasore  of  making  a  wry  lace. 

W.  T.  HOBVADAT. 
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A  BPiRmo  and  oriKinal  romnnce  by  an  aDOf^ymousanUmr,  de«*r:bed  oo  the 
title  pHge  aa  '*  A  Well-known  New  Torktr,"  is  th*-  novelette  eu titled  "  Na^ioleon 
Siiiith.^  1  be  8(*eoe  is  laid  in  Pariii  duriu|(  the  last  siei^e,  and  tbe  ptiiot  ol  the 
story  it  to  famish  an  ezp  anution  of  the  fact  that  in  1876,  when  SfieiUB  peyments 
were  renamed  io  this  country,  there  wns  no  pancity  of  %o\d  This  fact  w  linkfd 
in  tbe  story  witb  thj>  scari'ity  of  goUl  in  Europe  after  the  wars  o<  tbe  fi*>t  Napo- 
leuD.  Tbe  iofluz  of  gold  into  the  Am<*rican  Treasury,  miking  resampiion  po»ihlf>, 
is  oonnei'ted  with  the  disappearance  of  gold  from  tbe  Euro(«an  tieasories  at  the 
beginoiog  of  tbe  century.  We  cannot  say  that  tbe  financial  problem  U  yery  clears 
ly  stated  or  dism«^.  Gold  had  been  hteadily  accamulatinx  in  tbe  Treasury  for 
years  before  re^ump  ion,  as  every  one  understands.  This  book  suggests  a  source 
from  which  a  vast  and  sudden  increase  of  the  precious  metal  ft  uod  itei  way  to 
Uncle  SamV  i^trong  box«  and  around  this  strange  BOggestiuu  tbe  aut^  or  weaves  a 
story  of  love  and  adventure  wbicb  certainly  does  credit  to  hU  powers  of  imegina- 
tion.  In  a  note  from  the  publisher  we  are  iny ited  to  guess  the  name  of  the  author, 
but  we  must  leave  this  task  to  others.  There  are  at  lea^t  a  score  of  **  wi*ll-known 
New  Torkei  s**  known  to  us,  any  one  of  whom  might  have  uritten  Ju»tsuch  a  book 
as  this. 

**The  Resldnary  Legatee  "f  is  a  charming  novellette  that  will  demand 
two  hours'  earnest  leatling  from  everyone  who  has  the  fortune  to  begin  its 
perusal.  It  has  a  wholesome  air  of  mystery  about  it,  Hnd  will  not  wear  upon  tbe 
nervous  system  nor  leave  tbe  reader  entrance!  and  bewiliered.  ncr  spoil  his  night's 
repose.  Tbe  hero  of  tbe  story  ts  a  young  American,  inheritor  of  a  fortune  from 
an  UDcle,  but  there  is  a  peculiar  condition  attached  to  the  will,  which  for  a  dozen 
years  keeps  our'hero  and  the  reader  in  suspense.  Tbe  history  of  tb'  se  years  is 
told  in  this  book,  which  can  be  read  in  a  very  short  afternoon,  nud  will  prove 
most  pleasantly  beguiling  to  any  one  who  desires  relief  from  dull  care. 

Nora  Helen  Warddel,  in  the  **  Romance  of  a  Qniet  Watering  Place.*' t 
writes  in  a  pretty,  olf-band  style  concerning  the  doings  «»r  a  liftle  coterie  of  friends 
and  other  people  in  a  summer  vacation  at  the  sea-side.    The  story  is  told  in  a 

*  **  Kapolaon  Smith.*'     Author,  a  wcH-known  New  Yorker.     The  Judge  Publishing  Com* 

t  **The  Hestdnary  Legatee;  or,  the  Posthumous  Jest  of  the  Lato  John  Austin."  By  7.  J. 
Stlfflson  (J  8  ,  ut  Dale).    Charles  tkyrihncr's  809N. 

X  "  1  he  Komanoe  of  a  Quift  Wateiinii  Pliioe."  Being  the  Unpromedliated  Confessions  of  a 
not  altogether  frlvoUms  Oirl  KxtrnctiHl  fhrni  tb«  privnte  oorrespondenoe  of  Mhis  Evelyn  L. 
Dwyer.    By  Nora  Helen  WarddeL    B«lford,Clarke  A  Co. 
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aeries  of  letters— a  plan  wfairb  Riyes  considerable  freedom  in  the  matter  of  diction, 
bat  baa  the  demerit  of  always  suggefting  the  idea  of  unreality,  »ince  few  people, 
even  of  tbe  most  laisarely  soit,  write  swh  leugtby  epihtles  in  ordinary  life  as  tbe 
beroiue  of  tbis  book  writes  to  ber  oo»om  friend.  There  is  a  toacb  of  groteKiae- 
nes!*,  too,  in  tbe  portraiture  of  Fome  of  ibe  characters,  and  a  decided  partiality  to 
foreign  noblft^men*  who  senn  to  be  very  conveniently  at  band  wben  beroic  love 
making  m  required  Tlie  book  is  suiBciently  entertaioing  for  a  lasy  afternoon, 
and  IS  aptly  ijlurtrated  by  original  peu  and  ink  sketcbes. 

**  Hints  from  a  Lawyer**  <*  is  tbe  title  of  a  usefol  litt]«  ^ook  containing  legal 
information  which  every  one  nught  to  know.  It  is  not  an  elaborate  treatise,  nor 
does  It  profess  to  answer  complicated  questions  of  law,  but  it  is  clearly  and  con- 
cisely written,  and  deals  with  points  of  every  day  int»*res  ,  such  as  tiie  law  of  con- 
tracts, real  estate  and  chattel  mortgages,  rervaotb  and  employers,  marriage  and 
divorce,  the  making  of  wills,  and  the  estates  of  deceased  persons. 

**  Summer  ]>ffends,*'f  by  tbe  German  author.  Rudolph  Baumbacb,  trans- 
lated by  Helen  B.  Dole,  form  an  interesting  medley  of  poetic  famies  and  fairy 
tales,  which  are  fitted  to  wUe  away  indolent  half  hours  or  to  amu>e  children. 

The  experiences  of  a  young  lady  of  society  are  pleasantly  told  in  a  series  of 
confldenti&l  letters,  presumab  y  written  to  a  sympathetic  relative,  and  collected 
toitecher  under  the  title  of  **  A  Debutante  in  New  York  Society.**  t  Tbe  characters 
introduced  are  natural,  th<>  people  belong,  or  wish  to  beloni;,  to  the  very  topmost 
strntoDL  There  Is  a  worldly *minded  and  fascinating  mamma,  a  rareworo  but  lov- 
able papa,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  well-bred  and  agreeable  young  people,  with 
a  few  inferior  or  eccentric  persons  to  give  varieiy.  The  style  of  the  letteni  is  a 
little  strained,  tut.  they  afford  a  glimpee  of  tbe  aims  aud  doings  of  people  of 
fashion,  and  suggest  points  as  to  what  may  be  termed  the  chief  end  of  woman  in 
bi^h  life. 
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THE  CHURCH  ITS  OWN  WITNESS. 


The  Vatican  Council,  in  its  Decree  on  Faith  has  these  words: 
''  The  Church  itself,  by  its  marvelous  propagation,  its  eminent 
sanctity,  its  inexhaustible  fruitfulness  in  all  good  things,  its 
catholic  unity  and  invincible  stability,  is  a  vast  and  perpetual 
motive  of  credibility,  and  an  irrefragable  witness  of  its  own  Divine 
legation/'*  Its  Divine  Founder  said  :  "  I  am  the  Light  of  the 
world  f  and,  to  His  Apostles,  He  said  also,  '^  Ye  are  the  light  of 
the  world,''  and  of  His  Church  He  added,  "  A  city  seated  on  a 
hill  cannot  be  hid."  The  Vatican  Council  says  :  "  The  Church 
is  its  own  witness.''  My  purpose  is  to  draw  out  this  assertion 
more  fully. 

These  words  affirm  that  the  Church  is  self-evident,  as  light  is 
to  the  eye,  and  through  sense,  to  the  intellect.  Next  to  the  sun 
at  noonday,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  manifest  than  the 
one  visible  Universal  Church.  Both  the  faith  and  the  infidelity 
of  the  world  bear  witness  to  it.    It  is  loved  and  hated,  trusted  and 
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f eared,  seryed  and  assaalted,  honored  and  blasphemed  :  it  is  Christ 
or  Antichrist,  the  Kingdom  of  God  or  the  imposture  of  Satan.  It 
pervades  the  civilized  world.  No  man  and  no  nation  can  ignore 
it,  none  can  be  indifferent  to  it.  Why  is  all  this  t  How  is  its  ex- 
istence to  be  accounted  for  ? 

Let  me  suppose  that  I  am  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity,  and 
that  some  friend  should  make  me  promise  to  examine  the  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Christianity  is  a  Divine  revelation  ;  I  should 
then  sift  and  test  the  evidence  as  strictly  as  if  it  were  in  a  court 
of  law,  and  in  a  cause  of  life  and  death ;  my  will  would  be  in 
suspense :  it  would  in  no  way  control  the  process  of  my  intellect. 
If  it  had  any  inclination  from  the  equilibrium,  it  would  be  to- 
wards mercy  and  hope ;  but  this  would  not  add  a  feather's  weight 
to  the  evidence,  nor  sway  the  intellect  a  hair's  breadth. 

After  the  examination  has  been  completed,  and  my  intellect 
convinced,  the  evidence  being  sufficient  to  prove  that  Christianity 
is  a  divine  revelation,  nevertheless  I  am  not  yet  a  Christian.  All 
this  sifting  brings  me  to  the  conclusion  of  a  chain  of  reasoning; 
but  I  am  not  yet  a  believer.  The  last  act  of  reason  has  brought 
me  to  the  brink  of  the  first  act  of  faith.  They  are  generically  dis- 
tinct and  separable.  The  acts  of  reason  are  intellectual,  and  jeal- 
ous of  the  interference  of  the  will.  The  act  of  faith  is  an  impera- 
tive act  of  the  will,  founded  on  and  justified  by  the  process  and 
conviction  of  the  intellect.  Hitherto  I  have  been  a  critio:  hence- 
forward, if  I  will,  I  become  a  disciple. 

It  may  here  be  objected  that  no  man  can  so  far  suspend  the 
inclination  of  the  will  when  the  question  is,  has  God  indeed 
spoken  to  man  or  no  ?  is  the  revealed  law  of  purity,  generosity, 
perfection,  divine,  or  only  the  poetry  of  imagination  P  Can  a 
man  be  indifferent  between  two  such  sides  of  the  problem  ?  Will 
he  not  desire  the  higher  and  better  side  to  be  true  P  and  if  he 
desire,  will  he  not  incline  to  the  side  that  he  desires  to  find  true  P 
Can  a  moral  being  be  absolutely  indifferent  between  two  such 
issues  ?  and  can  two  such  issues  be  equally  attractive  to  a  moral 
agent  ?  Can  it  be  indifferent  and  all  the  same  to  us  whether  Gk>d 
has  made  Himself  and  His  will  known  to  us  or  not  P  Is  there 
no  attraction  in  light,  no  repulsion  in  darkness  P  Does  not  the 
intrinsic  and  eternal  distinction  of  good  and  evil  make  itself  flelt 
in  spite  of  the  will?  Are  we  not  responsible  to  ^'receive  the 
truth  in  the  love  of  it  P  ^    Nevertheless,  evidence  has  its  own 
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limits  and  qaantitieB,  and  cannot  be  made  more  or  less  by  any 
act  of  the  will.  And  yet,  what  is  good  or  bad,  high  or  mean, 
loyely  or  hateful,  ennobling  or  degrading,  mnst  attract  or  repel 
men  as  they  are  better  or  worse  in  their  moral  sense ;  for  an 
equilibrium  between  good  and  evil,  to  God  or  to  man,  is  im- 
possible. 

The  last  act  of  my  reason,  then,  is  distinct  from  my  first  act 
of  faith  precisely  in  this :  so  long  as  I  was  uncertain  I  suspended 
the  inclination  of  my  will,  as  an  act  of  fidelity  to  conscience  and 
of  loyalty  to  truth ;  but  the  process  once  complete,  and  the  con- 
yiction  once  attained,  my  wiU  imperatiyely  constrains  me  to  be*> 
lieve,  and  I  become  a  disciple  of  a  Divine  revelation. 

My  friend  next  tells  me  that  there  are  Christian  Scriptures, 
and  I  go  through  precisely  the  same  process  of  critical  examina- 
tion and  final  conviction,  the  last  act  of  reasoning  preceding,  as 
bef oreu  the  first  act  of  faith. 

He  then  tells  me  that  there  is  a  Ohurch  claiming  to  be  divine- 
ly founded,  divinely  guarded,  and  divinely  guided  in  its  custody 
of  Christianity  and  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

Once  more  I  have  the  same  twofold  process  of  reasoning  and 
of  believing  to  go  through. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference  in  the  subject-matter:  Chris- 
tianity is  an  order  of  supernatural  truth  appealing  intellectually 
to  my  reason;  the  Christian  Scriptures  are  voiceless,  and  need  a 
witness.  They  cannot  prove  their  own  mission,  much  less  their 
own  authenticity  or  inspiration.  But  the  Church  is  visible  to  the 
eye,  audible  to  the  ear,  self-manifesting  and  self -asserting:  I  can- 
not escape  from  it.  If  I  go  to  the  east,  it  is  there;  if  I  go  to  the 
west,  it  is  there  also.  If  I  stay  at  home,  it  is  before  me,  seated  on 
the  hill;  if  I  turn  away  from  it,  I  am  surrounded  by  its  light.  It 
pursues  me  and  calls  to  me.  I  cannot  deny  its  existence;  I  can- 
not be  indifferent  to  it;  I  must  either  listen  to  it  or  wilfully  stop 
my  ears;  I  must  heed  it  or  defy  it,  love  it  or  hate  it.  But  my 
first  attitude  towards  it  is  to  try  it  with  forensic  strictness,  neither 
pronouncing  it  to  be  Christ  nor  Antichrist  till  I  have  tested  its 
origin,  claim,  and  <)haracter.  Let  us  take  down  the  case  in  short- 
hand. 

1.  It  says  that  it  interpenetrates  all  the  nations  of  the  civil- 
ized worldt  In  senna  it  holds  the  whole  nation  in  its  unity,  in 
others  it  holds  fewer ;  but  in  all  it  is  present,  visible,  audible. 
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naturalized,  and  known  as  the  one  Catholic  Church,  a  name  that 
none  can  appropriate.  Though  often  claimed  and  controyersially 
assumed,  none  can  retain  it ;  it  falls  off.  The  world  knows  only 
one  Catholic  Church,  and  always  restores  the  name  to  the  right 
owner. 

2.  It  is  not  a  national  body,  but  extra-national,  accused  of  its 
foreign  relations  and  foreign  dependence.  It  is  international, 
and  independent  in  a  supemational  unity. 

3.  In  faith,  diyine  worship,  sacred  ceremonial,  discipline, 
goyemment,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  it  is  the  same  in 
every  place. 

4.  It  speaks  all  languages  in  the  civilized  world. 

5.  It  is  obedient  to  one  Head,  outside  of  all  nations,  except 
one  only ;  and  in  that  nation,  his  headship  is  not  national  but 
world-wide. 

6.  The  world-wide  sympathy  of  the  Church  in  all  lands  with 
its  Head  has  been  manifested  in  our  days,  and  before  our  eyes, 
by  a  series  of  public  assemblages  in  Bome,  of  which  nothing  like 
or  second  to  it  can  be  found.  In  1854,  350  Bishops  of  all 
nations  surrounded  their  Head  when  he  defined  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  In  1862,  400  Bishops  assembled  at  the  canonization 
of  the  Martyrs  of  Japan.  In  1867,  500  Bishops  came  to  keep  the 
eighteenth  centenary  of  St.  Peter^s  martyrdom.  In  1870,  700 
Bishops  assembled  in  the  Vatican  Council.  On  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  1870,  the  Bishops  of  thirty  nations  during  two  whole 
hours  made  profession  of  faith  in  their  own  languages,  kneeling 
before  their  head.  Add  to  this,  that  in  1869,  in  the  sacerdotal 
jubilee  of  Pius  IX.,  Home  was  filled  for  months  by  pilgrims  from 
all  lands  in  Europe  and  beyond  the  sea,  from  the  Old  World  and 
from  the  New,  bearing  all  manner  of  gifts  and  oblations  to  the 
Head  of  the  Universal  Church.  To  this,  again,  must  be  added 
the  world-wide  outcry  and  protest  of  all  the  Catholic  unity  against 
the  seizure  and  sacrilege  of  September,  1870,  when  Bome  was 
taken  by  the  Italian  Revolution. 

7.  All  this  came  to  pass  not  only  by  reason  of  the  great  love  of 
the  Catholic  world  for  Pius  IX.,  but  because  they  revered  him  as 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Vicar  of  Jesds  Christ.  For  that 
undying  reason  the  same  events  have  been  reproduced  in  the  time 
of  Leo  XIII.  In  the  early  months  of  this  year  Bome  was  once 
more  ^ed  with  pilgrims  of  all  nations,  coming  in  thousands  as 
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representatiyes  of  millions  in  all  nations,  to  celebrate  the 
sacerdotal  jubilee  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  courts  of  the 
Vatican  could  not  find  room  for  the  multitude  of  gifts  and  offer- 
ings of  eyery  kind  which  were  sent  from  all  quarters  of  the  world. 

8.  These  things  are  here  said,  not  because  of  any  other 
importance,  but  because  they  set  forth  in  the  most  yisible  and 
self-eyident  way  the  liying  unity  and  the  luminous  uniyersality  of 
the  One  Oatholic  and  Roman  Church. 

9.  What  has  thus  far  been  said  is  before  our  eyes  at  this  hour. 
It  is  no  appeal  to  history,  but  to  a  yisible  and  palpable  fact.  Men 
may  explain  it  as  they  will;  deny  it,  they  cannot.  They  see  the 
Head  of  the  Ohurch  year  by  year  speaking  to  the  nations  of  the 
world;  treating  with  Empires,  Republics  and  Ooyemments. 
There  is  no  other  man  on  ea^h  that  can  so  bear  himself.  Neither 
from  Canterbury  nor  from  Constantinople  can  such  a  yoice  go 
forth  to  which  rulers  and  people  listen. 

This  is  the  century  of  reyolutions.  Rome  has  in  our  time 
been  besieged  three  times;  three  Popes  haye  been  driyen  out  of  it, 
two  haye  been  shut  up  in  the  Vatican.  The  city  is  now  full  of 
the  Reyolution.  The  whole  Church  has  been  tormented  byFalck 
laws,  Mancini  laws,  and  Crispi  laws.  An  unbelieyer  in  Germany 
said  some  years  ago,  ''  The  net  is  now  drawn  so  tight  about  the 
Church,  that  if  it  escapes  this  time  I  will  belieye  in  if  Whether 
he  believes,  or  is  eyen  alive  now  to  belieye,  I  cannot  say. 

Nothing  thus  far  has  been  said  as  proof.  The  visible,  palpable 
facts,  which  are  at  this  moment  before  the  eyes  of  all  men,  speak 
for  themselves.  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  world-wide  unity  of 
which  these  things  can  be  said.  It  is  a  fact  and  a  phenomenon 
for  which  an  intelligible  account  must  be  rendered.  If  it  be  only 
a  human  system  built  up  by  the  intellect,  will  and  energy  of  men, 
let  the  adversaries  prove  it.  The  burden  is  upon  them;  and 
they  will  have  more  to  do  as  we  go  on. 

Thus  far  we  have  rested  upon  the  evidence  of  sense  and  fact. 
We  must  now  go  on  to  history  and  reason. 

Every  religion  and  every  religious  body  known  to  history  has 
varied  from  itself  and  broken  up.  Brahminism  has  given  birth 
to  Buddhism ;  Mahometanism  is  parted  into  the  Arabian  and 
European  Khalifates ;  the  Greek  schism  into  the  Russian,  Con- 
stantinopolitan,  and  Bulgarian  autocephalous  fragment;  Prot- 
estantism into  its  multitudinous  diversities.    All  have  departed 
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from  their  original  type^  and  all  are  continually  developing  new 
and  irreconcilable,  intellectual  and  ritualistic,  diyersitiee  and  re- 
pulsions. How  is  it  that,  with  all  diyersities  of  language,  civil- 
ization, race,  interest,  and  conditions,  social  and  political,  in- 
cluding persecution  and  warfare,  the  Catholic  nations  are  at  this 
day,  even  when  in  warfare,  in  unchanged  unity  of  faith,  com- 
munion, worship  and  spiritual  sympathy  with  each  other  and 
with  their  Head  ?    This  needs  a  rational  explanation. 

It  may  be  said  in  answer,  endless  divisions  have  come  out  of 
the  Church,  from  Arius  to  Photius,  and  from  Photius  to  Luther. 
YeSs  but  they  all  came  out.  There  is  the  difference.  They  did 
not  remain  in  the  Church,  corrupting  the  faith.  They  came  out, 
and  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Catholic  unity,  as  a  branch  broken 
from  a  tree  ceases  to  belong  to  the  tree.  But  the  identity  of  the 
tree  remains  the  same.  A  branch  is  not  a  tree,  nor  a  tree  a 
branch.  A  tree  may  lose  branches,  but  it  rests  upon  its  root,  and 
renews  its  loss.  Not  so  the  religions,  so  to  call  them,  that  have 
broken  away  from  unity.  Not  one  has  retained  its  members  or 
its  doctrines.  Once  separated  from  the  sustaining  unity  of  the 
Church,  all  separations  lose  their  spiritual  cohesion,  and  then 
their  intellectual  identity.     Ramus  prmcisus  aresciL 

For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  no  human  legislation, 
authority  or  constraint  can  ever  create  internal  unity  of  intellect 
and  will ;  and  that  the  diversities  and  contradictions  generated  by 
all  human  systems  prove  the  absence  of  Divine  authority.  Varia- 
tions or  contradictions  are  proof  of  the  absence  of  a  Divine  mission 
to  mankind.  All  natuial  causes  run  to  disintegration.  Therefore, 
they  can  render  no  account  of  the  world-wide  unity  of  the  One 
Universal  Church.  ^ 

Such,  then,  are  the  facts  before  our  eyes  at  this  day.  We  will 
seek  out  the  origin  of  the  body  or  system  called  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  pass  at  once  to  its  outset  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

I  afSrm,  then,  three  things :  (1)  First,  that  no  adequate  ac- 
count can  be  given  of  this  undeniable  fact  from  natural  causes ; 
(2)  that  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  demands  causes 
above  nature ;  and  (3)  that  it  has  always  claimed  for  itself  a 
Divine  origin  and  Divine  authority. 

L  And,  first,  before  we  examine  what  it  was  and  what  it  has 
done,  we  will  recall  to  mind  what  was  the  world  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  arose. 
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The  most  comprehensiye  and  complete  description  of  the  old 
worid^  before  Christianity  came  in  upon  it,  is  given  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  Mankind  had  once  the 
knowledge  of  Qod  :  that  knowledge  was  obscured  by  the  passions 
of  sense  ;  in  the  darkness  of  the  human  intellect,  with  the  light  of 
nature  still  before  them,  the  nations  worshiped  the  creature — 
that  is,  by  pantheism,  polytheism,  idolatry  ;  and,  having  lost  the 
knowledge  of  Ood  and  of  His  perfections,  they  lost  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  own  nature  and  of  its  laws,  even  of  the 
natural  and  rational  laws,  which  thenceforward  ceased  to  guide,  re- 
strain, or  govern  them.  They  became  perverted  and  inverted  with 
every  possible  abuse,  defeating  the  end  and  destroying  the  powers 
of  creation.  The  lights  of  nature  were  put  out,  and  the  world 
rushed  headlong  into  confusions,  of  which  the  beasts  that  perish 
were  innocent.  This  is  analytically  the  history  of  all  nations  but 
one.  A  line  of  light  still  shone  from  Adam  to  Enoch,  from 
Enoch  to  Abraham,  to  whom  the  command  was  given,  ''Walk  be- 
fore Me  and  be  perfect.''  And  it  ran  on  from  Abraham  to  Cai-' 
aphas,  who  crucified  the  founder  of  Christianity.  Through  all  an- 
thropomorphism of  thought  and  language  this  line  of  light  stiU 
passed  inviolate  and  inviolable.  But  in  the  world,  on  either  side 
of  that  radiant  stream,  the  whole  earth  was  dark.  The  Intellect- 
ual and  moral  state  of  the  Greek  world  may  be  measured  in  its 
highest  excellence  in  Athens  ;  and  of  the  Boman  world  in  Rome. 
The  state  of  Athens — its  private,  domestic,  and  public  morality — 
may  be  seen  in  Aristophanes. 

The  state  of  Bome  is  visible  in  Juvenal,  and  in  the  fourth 
book  of  St.  Augustine's  *'  City  of  God."  There  was  only  one  evil 
wanting.  The  world  was  not  Atheist.  Its  polytheism  was  the 
example  and  the  warrant  of  all  forms  of  moral  abominations. 
Imitari  quod  colis  plunged  the  nations  in  crime.  Their  theol- 
ogy was  their  degradation ;  their  text-book  of  an  elaborate  cor- 
ruption of  intellect  and  will. 

Christianity  came  in  **  the  fullness  of  time."  What  that  full- 
ness may  mean,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  times  and  seasons 
which  it  is  not  for  us  to  know.  But  one  motive  for  the  long  de- 
lay of  four  thousand  years  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  gave  time,  full 
and  ample,  for  the  utmost  development  and  consolidation  of  all 
the  fidsehood  and  evil  of  which  the  intellect  and  will  of  man  are 
capable.    The  four  great  empires  were  each  of  them  the  concen- 
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tration  of  a  snpreme  efFort  of  human  power.  The  second  inher- 
ited from  the  firsts  the  third  from  both,  the  fourth  from  all  three. 
It  was,  as  it  was  foretold  or  described,  as  a  beast,  **  exceeding 
terrible ;  his  teeth  and  claws  were  of  iron ;  he  devoured  and 
broke  in  pieces  ;  and  the  rest  he  stamped  upon  with  his  feet.''* 
The  empire  of  man  oyer  man  was  never  so  widespread,  so  abso- 
lute, so  hardened  into  one  organized  mass,  as  in  Imperial  Rome. 
The  world  had  never  seen  a  military  power  so  disciplined,  irre- 
sistible, invincible ;  a  legislation  so  just,  so  equitable,  so  strong 
in  its  execution ;  a  government  so  universal,  so  local,  so  minute. 
It  seemed  to  be  imperishable.  Home  was  called  the  eternal. 
The  religions  of  all  nations  were  enshrined  in  Dea  Boma; 
adopted,  practiced  openly,  and  taught.  They  were  all  religiones 
licitm,  known  to  the  law ;  not  tolerated  only,  but  recognized. 
The  theologies  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  of  the  Latin  world,  met  in 
an  empyreum,  consecrated  and  guarded  by  the  Imperial  law,  and 
administered  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  No  fanaticism  ever  sur- 
passed the  religious  cruelties  of  Bome.  Add  to  all  this  the  col- 
luvies  of  false  philosophies  of  every  land,  and  of  every  date. 
They  both  blinded  and  hardened  the  intellect  of  public  opinion 
and  of  private  men  against  the  invasion  of  anything  except  con- 
tempt, and  hatred  of  both  the  philosophy  of  sophists  and  of  the 
religion  of  the  people.  Add  to  all  this  the  sensuality  of  the 
most  refined  and  of  the  grossest  luxury  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
and  a  moral  confusion  and  corruption  which  violated  every  law  of 
nature. 

The  god  of  this  world  had  built  his  city.  From  foundation 
to  parapet,  everything  that  the  skill  and  power  of  man  could  do 
had  been  done  without  stint  of  means  or  limit  of  will.  The 
Divine  hand  wais  stayed,  or  rather,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  an  un- 
surpassed natural  greatness,  was  the  reward  of  certain  natural 
virtues,  degraded  as  they  were  in  unnatural  abominations.  Bome 
was  the  climax  of  the  power  of  man  without  Ood,  the  apotheosis 
of  the  human  will,  the  direct  and  supreme  antagonist  of  God  in 
His  own  world.  In  this  the  fullness  of  time  was  come.  Man 
built  all  this  for  himself.  Certainly,  man  could  not  also  build 
the  City  of  Ood.  They  are  not  the  work  of  one  and  the  same 
architect,  who  capriciously  chose  to  build  first  the  city  of  con- 
fusion, suspending  for  a  time  his  skill  and  power  to  build  some 
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day  the  City  of  Gk>d.  Such  a  hypothesis  is  folly.  Of  two  things, 
one.  Disputers  must  choose  one  or  the  other.  Both  cannot  be 
asserted,  and  the  assertion  needs  no  answer — ^it  refutes  itself.  So 
much  for  the  first  point. 

II.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  a  remote  and  powerless 
Oriental  race,  a  Ohild  was  bom  in  a  stable  of  a  poor  Mother.  For 
thirty  years  He  lived  a  hidden  life ;  for  three  years  He  preached 
the  Kingdom  of  Ood,  and  gave  laws  hitherto  unknown  to  men. 
He  died  in  ignominy  upon  the  Cross  ;  on  the  third  d^y  He  rose 
again ;  and  after  forty  days  He  was  seen  no  more.  This  unknown 
Man  created  the  world-wide  unity  of  intellect  and  will  which  is 
visible  to  the  eye,  and  audible,  in  all  languages,  to  the  ear.  It  is 
in  harmony  with  the  reason  and  moral  nature  of  all  nations,  in  all 
ages,  to  this  day.  What  proportion  is  there  between  the  cause 
and  the  efFect  ?  What  power  was  there  in  this  isolated  Man  ? 
What  unseen  virtues  went  out  of  Him  to  change  the  world  P  For 
change  the  world  He  did  ;  and  that  not  in  the  line  or  on  the  level 
of  nature  as  men  had  corrupted  it,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to 
all  that  was  then  supreme  in  the  world.  He  taught  the  de- 
pendence of  the  intellect  against  its  self -trust,  the  submission  of 
the  will  against  its  license,  the  subjugation  of  the  passions  by 
temperate  control  or  by  absolute  subjection  against  their  willfiU 
indulgence.  This  was  to  reverse  what  men  believed  to  be  the  laws 
of  nature  :  to  make  water  climb  upward  and  fire  to  point  down- 
ward. He  taught  mortification  of  the  lusts  of  the  fiesh,  contempt 
of  the  lusts  of  the  eyes,  and  hatred  of  the  pride  of  life.  What 
hope  was  there  that  such  a  teacher  should  convert  imperial  Bome  ? 
that  such  a  doctrine  should  exorcise  the  fullness  of  human  pride 
and  lust  ?  Yet  so  it  has  come  to  pass  ;  and  how  ?  Twelve  men 
more  obscure  than  Himself,  absolutely  without  authority  or  in- 
fluence of  this  world,  preached  throughout  the  empire  and  beyond  it. 
They  asserted  two  facts :  the  one,  that  Ood  had  been  made  man;  the 
other,  that  He  died  and  rose  again.  What  could  be  more  incredi- 
ble F  To  the  Jews  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  Ood  were  axioms 
of  reason  and  faith ;  to  the  Oentiles,  however  cultured,  the  res- 
urrection of  the  fiesh  was  impossible.  The  Divine  Person  Who 
had  died  and  risen  could  not  be  called  in  evidence  as  the  chief 
witness.  He  could  not  4>e  produced  in  court.  Could  anything 
be  more  suspicious  if  credible,  or  less  credible  even  if  He  were 
there  to  say  so  ?    All  that  they  could  do  was  to  say,  **  We  knew 
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Him  for  three  years,  both  before  His  death  and  after  He  rose  from 
the  dead.  If  yon  will  believe  us,  yon  will  believe  what  we 
say.  If  yon  will  not  believe  ns,  we  can  say  no  more.  He  is  not 
here,  but  in  heaven.  We  cannot  call  Kim  down.''  It  is  true, 
as  we  read,  that  Peter  cured  a  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple. 
The  Pharisees  could  not  deny  it,  but  they  would  not  believe  what 
Peter  said ;  they  only  told  him  to  hold  his  tongue.  And  yet  thou- 
sands in  one  day  in  Jerusalem  believed  in  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Besnrrection;  and  when  the  Apostles  were  scattered  by  persecu- 
tion, wherever  they  went  men  believed  their  word.  The  most  in- 
tense persecution  was  from  the  Jews,  the  people  of  faith  and  of 
Divine  traditions.  In  the  name  of  Ood  and  of  religion  they  stoned 
Stephen,  and  sent  Saul  to  persecute  at  Damascus.  More  than 
this,  they  stirred  up  the  Romans  in  every  place.  As  they  had 
forced  Pilate  to  crucify  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  so  they  swore  to  slay 
Paul.    And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the  faith  spread. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Empire  of  Alexander,  the  spread 
of  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  prevalence  of  Greek  in  Rome  itself, 
the  Roman  roads  which  made  the  Empire  traversable,  the  Roman 
peace  which  sheltered  the  preachers  of  the  faith  in  the  outset  of 
their  work,  gave  them  facilities  to  travel  and  to  be  understood. 
But  these  were  only  external  facilities,  which  in  no  way  rendered 
more  credible  or  more  acceptable  the  voice  of  penance  and  morti- 
fication, or  the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  which  was  immutably  *^  to 
the  Jews  a  stumbling-block  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.''  It 
was  in  changeless  opposition  to  nature  as  man  had  marred  it ;  but  it 
was  in  absolute  harmony  with  nature  as  God  had  made  it  to  His  own 
likeness.  Its  power  was  its  persuasiveness ;  and  its  persuasiveness 
was  in  its  conformity  to  the  highest  and  noblest  aspirations  and 
aims  of  the  soul  in  man.  The  master-key  so  long  lost  was  found 
at  last ;  and  its  conformity  to  the  wards  of  the  lock  was  its 
irrefragable  witness  to  its  own  mission  and  message. 

But  if  it  is  beyond  belief  that  Christianity  in  its  outset  made 
good  its  foothold  by  merely  human  causes  and  powers,  how  much 
more  does  this  become  incredible  in  every  age  as  we  come  down 
from  the  first  century  to  the  nineteenth,  and  from  the  Apostolic 
mission  to  the  world-wide  Church,  Catholic  and  Roman,  at  this 
day. 

Not  only  did  the  world  in  the  fullness  of  its  power  give  to  the 
Christian  faith  no  help  to  root  or  to  spread  itself,  but  it  wreaked 
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all  the  f  ollness  of  its  power  upon  it  to  uproot  and  to  destroy  iL 
Of  the  first  thirty  Pontifh  in  Rome,  twenty-nine  were  mart]nred* 
Ten  saccessive  persecations^  or  rather  one  nniversal  and  oon- 
tinnons  persecution  of  two  hundred  years,  with  ten  more  bitter 
excesses  of  enmity  in  every  proyince  of  the  Empire,  did  all  that 
man  can  do  to  extinguish  the  Christian  name.  The  Christian 
name  may  be  blotted  out  here  and  there  in  blood,  but  the 
Christian  faith  can  nowhere  be  slain.  It  is  inscrutable,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  man.  In  nothing  is  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
more  surely  the  seed  of  the  faith.  Every  martyrdom  was  a  witness  to 
the  faith,  and  the  ten  persecutions  were  the  sealing  of  the  work  of 
the  twelve  Apostles.  The  destroyer  defeated  himself.  Christ  cru- 
cified was  visibly  set  forth  before  all  the  nations,  the  world  was  a 
Calvary,  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  preached  in  every  tongue  the 
Passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  world  did  its  worst,  and  ceased 
only  for  weariness  and  conscious  defeat. 

Then  came  the  peace,  and  with  peace  the  peril  of  the  Church. 
The  world  outside  had  failed;  the  world  inside  began  to  work. 
It  no  longer  destroyed  life;  it  perverted  the  intellect,  and,  through 
intellectual  perversion,  assailed  the  faith  at  its  centre.  The  Angel 
of  light  preached  heresy.  The  Baptismal  Creed  was  assailed  all 
along  the  line;  Onosticism  assailed  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all 
things;  Arianism,  the  Ood-head  of  the  Son;  Nestorianism,  the 
unity  of  His  person;  Monophysites,  the  two  natures;  Monothelites, 
the  divine  and  human  wills;  Macedonians,  the  person  of  the  Holy 
Ohost.  So  throughout  the  centuries,  from  Nicaea  to  the  Vatican, 
every  article  has  been  in  succession  perverted  by  heresy  and 
defined  by  the  Church.  But  of  this  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  If 
the  human  intellect  could  fasten  its  perversions  on  the  Christian 
faith,  it  would  have  done  so  long  ago;  and  if  the  Christian  faith  had 
been  guarded  by  no  more  than  human  intellect,  it  would  long  ago 
have  been  disintegrated,  as  we  see  in  every  religion  outside  the  unity 
of  the  one  Catholic  Church.  There  is  no  example  in  which  frag- 
mentary Christianities  have  not  departed  from  their  original  type. 
No  human  systemis  immutable ;  no  thing  human  is  changeless.  The 
human  intellect,  therefore,  can  give  no  sufficient  account  of  the 
identity  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  all  places  and  in  all  ages  by  any 
of  its  own  natural  processes  oi  powers.  The  force  of  this  argu- 
ment is  immensely  increased  when  we  trace  the  tradition 
of    the   faith  through    the    nineteen    (Ecumenical     Councils 
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which,  with  one  continnoiis  intelligence,  have  guarded  and 
unfolded  the  deposit  of  &ith,  defining  eyery  truth  as  it  has  been 
sncoessiyely  assailed,  in  absolute  harmony  and  unity  of  progression. 

What  the  Senate  is  to  your  great  Bepublic,  or  the  Parliament 
to  our  English  monarchy,  such  are  the  nineteen  Oonncils  of  the 
Church,  with  this  only  difference:  the  secular  Legislatures  must 
meet  year  by  year  with  short  recesses  ;  Oouncils  have  met  on  the 
average  once  in  a  century.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  muta- 
bilities of  national  life,  which  are  as  the  water-floods,  need  con- 
stant remedies ;  the  stability  of  the  Ohurch  seldom  needs  new  leg- 
islation. The  faith  needs  no  definition  except  in  rare  intervals  of 
periodical  intellectual  disorder.  The  discipline  of  the  Church 
reigns  by  an  universal  common  law  which  seldom  needs  a  change, 
and  by  local  laws  which  are  provided  on  the  spot.  Nevertheless, 
the  legislation  of  the  Church,  the  Corpus  Juris,  or  Canon  Law, 
is  a  creation  of  wisdom  and  justice,  to  which  no  Statutes  at  large 
or  Imperial  pandects  can  bear  comparison.  Human  intellect  has 
reached  its  climax  in  jurisprudence,  but  the  world-wide  and  secu- 
lar legislation  of  the  Church  has  a  higher  character.  How  the 
Christian  law  corrected,  elevated,  and  completed  the  Imperial  law, 
may  be  seen  in  a  learned  and  able  work  by  an  American  author, 
far  from  the  Catholic  faith,  but  in  the  main  just  and  accurate  in 
his  facts  and  arguments — the  Oesta  ChrisH  of  Charles  Loring 
Brace.  Water  cannot  rise  above  its  source,  and  if  the  Church  by 
mere  human  wisdom  corrected  and  perfected  the  Imperial  law,' its 
source  must  be  higher  than  the  sources  of  the  world.  This  makes 
a  heavy  demand  on  our  credulity. 

Starting  from  St.  Peter  to  Leo  XIII.,  there  have  been  some 
258  Pontiffs  claiming  to  be,  and  recognized  by  the  whole  Catholic 
unity  as,  successors  of  St.  Peter  and  Vicars  of  Jesus  Christ.  To 
them  has  been  rendered  in  every  age  not  only  the  external 
obedience  of  outward  submission,  but  the  internal  obedience  of 
faith.  They  have  borne  the  onset  of  the  nations  who  destroyed 
Imperial  Borne,  and  the  tyranny  of  heretical  Emperors  of 
Byzantium ;  and,  worse  than  this,  the  alternate  despotism  and 
patronage  of  Emperors  of  the  West,  and  the  subtraction  of 
obedience  in  the  great  Western  schisms,  when  the  unity  of  the 
Church  and  the  authority  of  its  Head  were,  as  men  thought,  gone 
for  ever.  It  was  the  last  assault — ^the  forlorn  hope  of  the  gates 
of  hell.    Every  art  of  destruction  had  been  tried  :  martyrdom. 
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heresy,  secalarity,  schism ;  at  last,  two,  and  three,  and  four 
claimants,  or,  as  the  world  says,  riyal  Popes,  were  set  np,  that 
men  might  belieye  that  St.  Peter  had  no  longer  a  successor,  and 
our  Lord  no  Vicar,  upon  earth;  for,  though  all  might  be  illegitl- 
mate,  only  one  could  be  the  lawful  and  true  Head  of  the  Church. 
Was  it  only  by  the  human  power  of  man  that  the  unity,  external 
and  internal,  which  for  fourteen  hundred  years  had  been  supreme, 
was  once  more  restored  in  the  Gouncil  of  Constance,  never  to  be 
broken  again?  The  succession  of  the  English  monarchy  has 
been,  indeed,  often  broken,  and  always  restored,  in  these  thou- 
sand years.  But  here  is  a  monarchy  of  eighteen  hundred  years, 
powerless  in  worldly  force  or  support,  claiming  and  receiying  not 
only  outward  allegiance,  but  inward  unity  of  intellect  and  will. 
If  any  man  tell  us  that  these  two  phenomena  are  on  the  same 
level  of  merely  human  causes,  it  is  too  severe  a  tax  upon  our 
natural  reason  to  believe  it. 

But  the  inadequacy  of  human  causes  to  account  for  the  uni- 
versality, unity,  and  immutability  of  the  Catholic  Church,  will 
stand  out  more  visibly  if  we  look  at  the  intellectual  and  moral 
revolution  which  Christianity  has  wrought  in  the  world  and  upon 
mankind. 

The  first  effect  of  Christianity  was  to  fill  the  world  with  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  One  True  Ood,  and  to  destroy  utterly  all 
idols,  not  by  fire  but  by  light.  Before  the  Light  of  the  world  no 
false  god  and  no  polytheism  could  stand.  The  unity  and  spirit- 
uality of  Ood  swept  away  all  theogonies  and  theologies  of  the  first 
four  thousand  years.  The  stream  of  light  which  descended  from 
the  beginning  expanded  into  a  radiance,  and  the  radiance  into  a 
fiood,  which  illuminated  all  nations,  as  it  had  been  foretold, ''  The 
earth  is  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  covering 
waters  of  the  sea;^  ''And  idols  shall  be  utterly  destroyed.''* 
In  this  true  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Nature  was  revealed  to  men 
their  own  relation  to  a  Creator  as  of  sons  to  a  father.  The  Greeks 
called  the  chief  of  the  gods  Z$ug  PtUer,  and  the  Latins  Jupiter; 
but  neither  realized  the  dependence  and  love  of  sonship  as  re- 
vealed by  the  Founder  of  Christianity. 

The  monotheism  of  the  world  comes  down  from  a  primeval  and 
Divine  source.  Polytheism  is  the  corruption  of  men  and  of 
nations.    Tet  in  the  multiplicity  of  all  polytheisms,  one  supreme 
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Deity  was  always  recognized.  The  Divine  unity  was  imperish- 
able. Polytheism  is  of  human  imagination :  it  is  of  men's  manu- 
facture. The  deification  of  nature  and  passions  and  heroes  had 
filled  the  world  with  an  elaborate  and  tenacious  superstition,  sur- 
rounded by  reyerence,  fear,  religion,  and  awe.  Every  perversion 
of  what  is  good  in  man  surrounded  it  with  authority ;  everjrthing 
that  is  evil  in  man  guarded  it  with  jealous  care.  Against  this 
world-wide  and  imperious  demonology  the  science  of  one  Ood,  all 
holy  and  supreme,  advanced  with  resistless  force.  Beelzebub  is 
not  divided  against  himself;  and  if  polytheism  is  not  Divine, 
monotheism  must  be.  The  overthrow  of  idolatry  and  demonology 
was  the  mastery  of  forces  that  are  above  nature.  This  conclusion 
is  enough  for  our  present  purpose. 

A  second  visible  effect  of  Christianity  of  which  nature  cannot 
offer  any  adequate  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Christian  world.  In  some  nations  the  existence  of  marriage  was 
not  so  much  as  recognized.  In  others,  if  recognized,  it  was  dis^ 
honored  by  profuse  concubinage.  Even  in  Israel,  the  most  ad-» 
vanced  nation,  the  law  of  divorce  was  permitted  for  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts.  Christianity  republished  the  primitive  law  by 
which  marriage  unites  only  one  man  and  one  woman  indissolubly 
in  a  perpetual  contract.  It  raised  their  mutual  and  per- 
petual contract  to  a  sacrament.  This  at  one  blow  con- 
demned all  other  relations  between  man  and  woman,  all  the  legal 
gradations  of  the  Imperial  law,  and  all  forms  and  pleas  of  divorce. 
Beyond  this  the  spiritual  legislation  of  the  Church  framed  most 
elaborate  tables  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  prohibiting  all  mar- 
riages between  persons  in  certain  degrees  of  kinship  or  relation. 
This  law  has  created  the  purity  and  peace  of  domestic  life.  Neither 
the  Greek  nor  the  Boman  world  had  any  true  conception  of  a  home. 
The  *E6rta  or  Vesta  was  a  sacred  tradition  guarded  by  vestals 
like  a  temple  worship.  It  was  not  a  law  and  a  power  in  the 
homes  of  the  people.  Christianity,  by  enlarging  the  circles  of 
prohibition  within  which  men  and  women  were  as  brothers  and 
sisters,  has  created  the  home  with  all  its  purities  and  safeguards. 

Such  a  law  of  unity  and  indissolubility,  encompassed  by  a 
multitude  of  prohibitions,  no  mere  human  legislation  could  im- 
pose on  the  passions  and  will  of  mankind.  And  yet  the  Imperial 
laws  gradufdly  yielded  to  its  resistless  pressure,  and  incorporated 
it  in  its  world-wide  legislation.    The  passions  and  practices  of 
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four  thousand  years  were  against  the  change ;  yet  it  was  accom- 
plished, and  it  reigns  inviolate  to  this  day,  though  the  relaxations 
of  schism  in  the  East  and  the  laxities  of  the  West  haye  reviyed  the 
abuse  of  diyorces,  and  have  partially  abolished  the  wise  and  salu- 
tary prohibitions  which  guard  the  homes  of  the  faithful.  These 
relaxations  prove  that  all  natural  forces  have  been,  and  are, 
hostile  to  the  indissoluble  law  of  Christian  marriage.  Certainly, 
then,  it  was  not  by  natural  forces  that  the  Sacrament  of  Matri* 
mony  and  the  legislation  springing  from  it  were  enacted.  If 
these  are  restraints  of  human  liberty  and  license,  either  they  do 
not  spring  from  nature^  or  they  have  had  a  supernatural  cause 
whereby  they  exist.  It  was  this  that  redeemed  woman  from  the 
traditional  degradation  in  which  the  world  had  held  her.  The 
condition  of  women  in  Athens  and  in  Rome — which  may  be  taken 
as  the  highest  points  of  civilization — ^is  too  well  known  to  need 
recital.  Women  had  no  rights,  no  property,  no  independence. 
Plato  looked  upon,  them  as  State  property ;  Aristotle  as  chat- 
tels ;  the  Oreeks  wrote  of  them  as  xvrei,  rvvaixai,  xai  rd  dXXd 
xTTfuareu  They  were  the  prey,  the  sport,  the  slaves  of  man* 
Even  in  Israel,  though  they  were  raised  incomparably  higher  than 
in  the  Gentile  world,  they  were  far  below  the  dignity  and  author- 
ity of  Christian  women.  Idbanius,  the  friend  of  Julian,  the 
Apostate,  said,  '^0  ye  gods  of  Qreece,  how  great  are  the 
women  of  the  Christians  Y^  Whence  came  the  elevation 
of  womanhood  ?  Not  from  the  ancient  civilization,  for 
it  degraded  them;  not  from  Israel,  for  among  the  Jews 
the  highest  state  of  womanhood  was  the  marriage  state. 
The  daughter  of  Jepthe  went  into  the  mountains  to 
mourn  not  her  death  but  her  virginity.  The  marriage  state  in 
the  Christian  world,  though  holy  and  good,  is  not  the  highest 
state.  The  state  of  virginity  unto  death  is  the  highest  con<Ution 
of  man  and  woman.  But  this  is  above  the  law  of  nature.  It  be- 
longs to  a  higher  order.  And  this  life  of  virginity,  in  re- 
pression of  natural  passion  and  lawful  instinct,  is  both 
above  and  against  the  tendencies  of  human  nature.  It  be- 
gins in  a  mortification,  and  ends  in  a  mastery,  over  the  move- 
ments and  ordinary  laws  of  human  nature.  Who  will  ascribe  this 
to  natural  causes  ?  and,  if  so,  why  did  it  not  appear  in  the  first 
four  thousand  years  ?  And  when  has  it  ever  appeared  except  in  a 
handful  of  vestal  virgins,  or  in  Oriental  recluses,  with  what 
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reality  history  shows  ?  An  exception  proves  a  rule.  No  one  will 
imagine  that  a  life  of  chastity  is  impossible  to  nature ;  but  the  re- 
striction is  a  repression  of  nature  which  individuals  may  acquire, 
but  the  multitude  have  never  attained.  A  religion  which  imposes 
chastity  on  the  unmarried,  and  upon  its  priesthood,  and  upon  the 
multitudes  of  women  in  every  age  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  One  Whom  they  have  never  seen,  is  a  mortification  of 
nature  in  so  high  a  degree  as  to  stand  out  as  a  fact  and  a  phe- 
nomenon, of  which  mere  natural  causes  afford  no  adequate  solu- 
tion. Its  existence,  not  in  a  handful  out  of  the  millions  of  the 
world,  but  its  prevalence  and  continuity  in  multitudes  scattered 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  proves  the  presence  of  a  cause 
higher  than  the  laws  of  nature.  So  true  is  this,  that  jurists  teach 
that  the  three  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience  are  con- 
trary to  ''  the  policy  of  the  law,''  that  is,  to  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth,  which  desires  the  multiplication,  enrichment, 
and  liberty  of  its  members. 

To  what  has  been  said  may  be  added  the  change  wrought  by 
Christianity  upon  the  social,  political,  and  international  relations 
of  the  world.  The  root  of  this  ethical  change,  private  and 
public,  is  the  Christian  home.  The  authority  of  parents,  the 
obedience  of  children,  the  love  of  brotherhood,  are  the  three 
active  powers  which  have  raised  the  society  of  man  above  the 
level  of  the  old  world.  Israel  was  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
world  around  it ;  but  Christendom  is  high  above  Israel.  The  New 
Commandment  of  brotherly  love,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
have  wrought  a  revolution,  both  in  private  and  public  life.  From 
this  come  the  laws  of  justice  and  sympathy  which  bind  together 
the  nations  of  the  Christian  world.  In  the  old  world,  even  the 
most  refined  races,  worshiped  by  our  modem  philosophers,  held 
and  taugbt  that  man  could  hold  property  in  man.  In  its  chief 
cities  there  were  more  slaves  than  free  men.  Who  has  taught  the 
equality  of  men  before  the  law,  and  extinguished  the  impioas 
thought  that  man  can  hold  property  in  man  ?  It  was  no  philoso- 
pher :  even  Aristotle  taught  that  a  slave  was  opyayoy  ZtSor,  It 
was  no  lawgiver,  for  all  taught  the  lawfulness  of  slavery  till 
Christianity  denied  it.  The  Christian  law  has  taught  that  man 
can  lawfully  sell  his  labor,  but  that  he  cannot  lawfully  be  sold,  or 
sell  himself. 

The  necessity  of  being  brief,  the  impossibility  of  drawing  out 
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the  picture  of  the  old  world,  its  profound  immoralities,  ito  un- 
imaginable cruelties,  compels  me  to  argue  with  my  right  hand 
tied  behind  me.  I  can  do  no  more  than  point  again  to  Mr.  Brace's 
"  Gesta  Christi/'  or  to  Dr.  DSllinger's  "  Gentile  and  Jew/'  as 
witnesses  to  the  facts  which  I  have  stated  or  implied.  Ko  one 
who  has  not  read  such  books,  or  mastered  their  contents  by 
original  study,  can  judge  of  the  force  of  the  assertion  that 
Christianity  has  reformed  the  world  by  direct  antagonism  to  the 
human  will,  and  by  a  searching  and  firm  repression  of  human 
passion.  It  has  ascended  the  stream  of  human  license.,  contra 
ictumjluminis,  by  a  power  mightier  than  nature,  and  by  laws  of 
a  higher  order  than  the  relaxations  of  this  world. 

Before  Christianity  came  on  earth,  the  oivilization  of  man  by 
merely  natural  force  had  culminated.  It  could  not  rise  above  its 
source;  all  that  it  could  do  was  done;  and  the  civilization  in 
every  race  and  empire  had  ended  in  decline  and  corruption.  The 
old  civilization  was  not  regenerated.  It  passed  away  to  give  place 
to  a  new.  But  the  new  had  a  higher  source,  nobler  laws  and 
supernatural  powers.  The  highest  excellence  of  men  and  of 
nations  is  the  civilization  of  Christianity.  The  human  race  has 
ascended  into  what  we  call  Christendom,  that  is,  into  the  new 
creation  of  charity  and  justice  among  men.  Christendom  was 
created  by  the  world-wide  Church  as  we  see  it  before  our  eyes  at 
this  day.  Philosophers  and  statesmen  believe  it  to  be  the  work  of 
their  own  hands :  they  did  not  make  it ;  but  they  have  for  three 
hundred  years  been  unmaking  it  by  reformations  and  revolutions. 
These  are  destructive  forces.  They  build  up  nothing.  It  has  been 
well  said  by  Donoso  Cortez  that  ''the  history  of  civilization  is  the 
history  of  Christianity,  the  history  of  Christianity  is  the  history 
of  the  Church,  the  history  of  the  Church  is  the  history  of  the 
Pontiffs,  the  greatest  statesmen  and  rulers  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Some  years  ago,  a  Professor  of  great  literary  reputation  in 
England,  who  was  supposed  even  then  to  be,  as  his  subsequent 
writings  have  proved,  a  skeptic  or  non-Christian,  published  a 
well-known  and  very  candid  book,  under  the  title  of  *'  Ecce  Homo.'' 
The  writer  placed  himself,  as  it  were,  outside  of  Christianity. 
He  took,  not  the  Church  in  the  world  as  in  this  article,  but  the 
Christian  Scriptures  as  a  historical  record,  to  be  judged  with 
forensic  severity  and  absolute  impartiality  of   mind.     To  the 
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credit  of  the  author,  he  fulfilled  this  pledge ;  and  hk  conolnsion 
shall  here  be  given.  After  an  examination  of  the  life  and  ohar- 
aoter  of  the  Author  of  Ohristianity,  he  proceeded  to  estimate  His 
teaching  and  its  effects  under  the  following  heads  • 

1.  The  Ghristian  Legislation. 

2.  The  Christian  Republic. 

3.  Its  Universality. 

4.  The  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity. 
6.  The  Lord's  Supper. 

6.  Positive  Morality. 

7.  Philanthropy. 

8.  Edification* 

9.  Mercy. 

10.  Resentment. 

11.  Eorgiveness. 

He  then  draws  his  <k)nclu8ion  as  follows : 

**  The  aobisveiiient  of  Christ  in  f oasding  by  his  single  will  and  poww  a 
stmctnrBBD  dnrable  and  so  nniveml  it  like  no  oUier  achioTwaent  which  history 
reoocda.  The  masterpieoes  of  the  men  of  aclioD  ai«  ooane  and  oommooplane  in 
ooBipariKm  with  it,  and  Umb  maeterpieoee  of  epeoolatloa  lUmi^  and  unaafastantial. 
When  we  speak  of  it  the  conmonplaoee  of  admiration  fail  ns  altogether.  BhaU 
we  speak  of  the  originatity  of  the  design,  of  the  sklU  dis|dayed  in  the  exeoation  f 
AU  sooh  terms  are  inadequate.  Origioaltty  and  oontnving  ddU  operato  indeed, 
bat,  as  it  ware,  impUdtlr.  The  creative  effort  which  prodnoed  that  against  which 
it  ii  said  the  gatae  of  hdlihall  not  preyatt  cannot  be  analysed.  No  architect's  de- 
eigne  were  famished  for  the  New  Jemsalem;  no  committee  drew  ap  rales  for  the 
oniverNd  commoowealth.  If  in  the  works  of  nature  we  can  trace  Uie  indications 
of  calcttlatMn.  of  a  etrogi^  with  ditBcolties,  of  preeantion,  of  ingenoity,  ttien  in 
Christ's  work  it  may  be  that  the  same  indications  oocnr.  Bat  theee  inferior  and 
eeoondary  powers  were  not  oonscioady  eserdsed;  th^  were  impUd^y  present  in 
the  manifold  yet  idngle  creatiTe  act  The  inconcrtvable  wortE  was  done  in  calm- 
ness; before  the  eyes  of  men  tt  was  noiselsmly  accomplished,  attractiag  little  at- 
tention. Who  can  desoribe  that  which  onitee  men  t  Who  has  entered  into  the 
formation  of  qpeech,  which  is  the  symbol  of  their  anient  Who  can  describe 
ezhanstlTely  the  origin  of  civil  society  t  He  who  can  do  these  things  can  eiplain 
theorigin  of  the  Christian  Chnrch.  For  others  it  most  be  enoogh  to  say,  *  The 
Holy  Ghoet  fell  on  thoee  that  beHeredJ  No  man  saw  the  buOdiiv  of  the  New 
Jemsalem,  the  workmen  crowded  together,  the  tanflnished  walls  and  onpaved 
streets;  no  man  heard  the  dink  of  trowel  and  piokaaDe:  Mt  deeoended  oat  of 
heaven  from  Qod.'  *** 

And  yet  the  writer  is,  as  he  was  then,  still  outside  of  Christianity. 
III.  We  come  now  to  our  third  point,  that  Christianity  has 

*  *' floce  Homo,"  Conclasioa,  p.  880,  Fifth  Bditfon.    Macmillan.    1886. 
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elidmed  i^  Dime  origin  lUDul  a  Dime  preeenee  u  the 
souice  of  its  antliority  and  powers* 

To^  prove  this  by  texts  Irom  the  Kew  Testament  wonld  be  to 
transcribe  the  Tolame ;  and  if  the  eridence  of  the  whole  Kew 
Testament  were  pnt  in,  not  only  might  some  men  deny  its  weight 
as  evidence,  but  we  should  place  our  whole  argument  upon  a  false 
foundation.  Ohristianity  was  anterior  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  is  independent  of  it.  The  Christian  Scriptures  presuppose 
both  the  faith  and  the  Church  as  already  existing,  known,  and 
believed.  Prior  liber  quam  stylus :  as  Tertullian  argued.  The 
Gospel  was  preached  before  it  was  written.  The  four  books  were 
written  to  those  who  already  believed,  to  confirm  their  faith. 
They  were  written  at  intervals :  St.  Matthew  in  Hebrew  in  the 
year  39,  in  Greek  in  46.  St.  Mark  in  43,  St.  Luke  in  57,  St.  John 
about  90,  in  different  places  and  for  different  motives.  Four 
Gospels  did  not  exist  for  sixty  years,  or  two  generations  of  men. 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  knew  of  only  three  of  our  four.  In  those 
sixty  years  the  faith  had  spread  from  east  to  west.  Saints  and 
Martyrs  had  gone  up  to  their  crown  who  never  saw  a  sacred 
book.  The  Apostolio  Epistles  prove  the  antecedent  existence  of 
the  Churches  to  which  they  were  addressed.  Borne  and  Corinth, 
and  Galatia  and  Ephesus,  Philippi  and  Colossae,  were  Churches 
with  pastors  and  people  before  St.  Paul  wrote  to  them.  The 
Church  had  already  attested  and  executed  its  Divine  legation  be- 
fore the  New  Testament  existed ;  and  when  all  its  books  were 
written  they  were  not  as  yet  colleoted  into  a  volume.  The  earli- 
est collection  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and 
in  the  custody  of  the  Church  in  Rome.  We  must,  therefore, 
seek  to  know  what  was  and  is  Christianity  before  and  outside  of 
the  written  books ;  and  we  have  the  same  evidence  for  the  oral 
tradition  of  the  faith  as  we  have  for  the  New  Testament  itself. 
Both  alike  were  in  the  custody  of  the  Church ;  both  are  delivered 
to  us  by  the  same  witnen  and  on  the  same  evidence.  To  reject 
either,  is  logically  to  reject  both.  Happily  men  are  not  saved  by 
logic,  but  by  faith.  The  millions  of  men  in  all  ages  have  be- 
lieved by  inheritance  of  truth  divinely  guarded  and  delivered  to 
them.  They  have  no  need  of  logical  analysis.  They  have  be- 
lieved from  their  childhood.  Neither  children  nor  those  who 
infantibus  csquiparantur  are  logicians.  It  is  the  penance  of  the 
doubter  and  the  unbeliever  to  regain  by  toil  his  lost  inheritance. 
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It  is  a  hard  penance,  like  the  saflering  of  those  who  eternally  de- 
bate on  ''predestination,  freewill,  fate/' 

Between  the  death  of  St.  John  and  the  mature  lifetime  of  Stl 
Irenteus  fifty  years  elapsed.  St.  Polycarp  was  disciple  of  St.  John, 
St.  IrensBQs  was  disciple  of  St.  Polycarp.  The  mind  of  St.  John 
and  the  mind  of  St.  Irensens  had  only  one  intermediate  intelli- 
gence, in  contact  with  each.  It  would  be  an  affectation  of  minute 
criticism  to  treat  the  doctrine  of  St.  Irenseus  as  a  departure  from 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Polycarp,  or  the  doctrine  of  St.  Polycarp  as  a 
departure  from  the  doctrine  of  St.  John.  Moreover,  St.  John 
ruled  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  and  St.  IrensBUs  was  bom  in  Asia 
minor  about  the  year  a.  d.  120 — ^that  is,  twenty  years  after  St. 
John's  death,  when  the  Church  in  Asia  Minor  was  still  full  of 
the  light  of  his  teaching  and  of  the  accents  of  his  voice.  Let  us 
see  how  St.  Irenssus  describes  the  faith  and  the  Church.  In  his 
work  against  Heresies,  in  Book  iii.  chap,  i.,  he  says  :  ''  We  have 
known  the  way  of  our  salvation  by  those  through  whom  the  Gos- 
pel came  to  us ;  which,  indeed,  they  then  preached,  but  after- 
wards, by  the  will  of  God,  delivered  to  us  in  Scriptures,  the  future 
foundation  and  pillar  of  our  faith.  It  is  not  lawful  to  say  that 
they  preached  before  they  had  perfect  knowledge,  as  some  dare  to 
affirm,  boasting  themselves  to  be  correcters  of  the  Apostles.  For 
after  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead,  and  when  they  had  been  clothed 
with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  came  upon  them  from 
on  high,  they  were  filled  with  all  truths,  and  had  knowledge  which 
was  perfect.'*  In  chapter  ii.  he  adds  that,  "  When  they  are  re- 
futed out  of  Scripture,  they  turn  and  accuse  the  Scriptures  as 
erroneous,  unauthoritative,  and  of  various  readings,  so  that  the 
truth  cannot  be  found  by  those  who  do  not  know  tradition" — that 
is,  their  own.  ''But  when  we  challenge  them  to  come  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Apostles,  which  is  in  custody  of  the  succession  of 
Presbyters  in  the  Church,  they  turn  against  tradition,  saying  that 
they  are  not  only  wiser  than  the  Presbyters,  but  even  the  Apostles, 
and  have  found  the  truth."  "  It  therefore  comes  to  pass  that  they 
will  not  agree  either  with  the  Scriptures  or  with  tradition."  (Ibid, 
c.  iii.)  "  Therefore,  all  who  desire  to  know  the  truth  ought  to 
look  to  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles,  which  is  manifest  in  all  the 
world  and  in  all  the  Church.  We  are  able  to  count  up  the 
Bishops  who  were  instituted  in  the  Church  by  the  Apostles,  and 
their  successors  to  our  day.     They  never  taught  nor  knew  such 
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things  as  these  men  madly  assert/'  ^'  But  as  it  would  be  too 
long  in  such  a  book  as  this  to  enumerate  the  successions  of  all  the 
Churches,  we  point  to  the  tradition  of  the  greatest,  most  ancient 
Church,  known  to  all,  founded  and  constituted  in  Home  by  the 
two  glorious  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  the  faith  announced 
to  all  men,  coming  down  to  us  by  the  succession  of  Bishops, 
thereby  confounding  all  those  who,  in  any  way,  by  self-pleasing, 
or  yainglory,  or  blindness,  or  an  evil  mind,  teach  as  they  ought 
not.  For  with  this  Church,  by  reason  of  its  greater  principality, 
it  is  necessary  that  all  churches  should  agree  ;  that  is,  the  faith- 
ful, wheresoever  they  be,  for  in  that  Church  the  tradition  of  the 
Apostles  has  been  preserved/'  No  comment  need  be  made  on  the 
words  the  "  greater  principality,"  which  have  been  perverted  by 
every  anti-Catholic  writer  from  the  time  they  were  written  to  this 
day.  But  if  any  one  will  compare  them  with  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Colossians  (chap.  i.  18),  describing  the  primacy  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church  in  heaven,  it  will  appear  almost  certain 
that  the  original  Greek  of  S.  Irenseus,  which  is  unfortunately 
lost,  contained  either  «"«'  nfi^rda^  or  some  inflection  of  npwtBvto 
which  signifies  primacy.  However  this  may  be,  St.  IrensBus  goes 
on :  ''  The  blessed  Apostles,  having  founded  and  instructed  the 
Church,  gave  in  charge  the  Episcopate,  for  the  administration  of 
the  same,  to  Linus.  Of  this  Linus,  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to 
*  Timothy,  makes  'mention.  To  him  succeeded  Anacletus,  and 
after  him,  in  the  third  place  from  the  Apostles,  Clement  received 
the  Episcopate,  he  who  saw  the  Apostles  themselves  and  con- 
ferred with  them,  while  as  yet  he  had  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles  in  his  ears  and  the  tradition  before  his  eyes ;  and  not  he 
only,  but  many  who  had  been  taught  by  the  Apostles  still  survived. 
In  the  time  of  this  Clement,  when  no  little  dissension  had  arisen 
among  the  brethren  in  Corinth,  the  Church  in  Bome  wrote  very 
powerful  letters  potentissimas  Utteras  to  the  Corinthians,  recall- 
ing them  to  peace,  restoring  their  faith,  and  declaring  the  tra- 
dition which  it  had  so  short  a  time  ago  received  from  the 
Apostles."  These  letters  of  St.  Clement  are  well  known,  but 
have  lately  become  more  valuable  and  complete  by  the  discovery 
of  fragments  published  in  a  new  edition  by  Lightf oot.  In  these 
fragments  there  is  a  tone  of  authority  fully  e^laining  the  words 
of  St.  IrensBus.  He  then  traces  the  succession  of  the  Bishops  of 
Bome  to  his  own  day,  and  adds :  ''  This  demonstration  is  com- 
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plete  to  show  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  life-giying  faith  which 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Church  from  the  Apostles  until  now, 
and  is  handed  on  in  truth."  "Polycarp  was  not  only  taught  by 
the  Apostles,  and  conversed  with  many  of  those  who  had  seen  our 
Lord,  but  he  also  was  constituted  by  the  Apostles  in  Asia  to  be 
Bishop  in  the  Church  of  Smyrna.  We  also  saw  him  in  our  early 
youth,  for  he  lived  long,  and  when  very  old  departed  from  this 
life  most  gloriously  and  nobly  by  martyrdom.  He  ever  taught 
that  what  he  had  learned  from  the  Apostles,  and  what  the  Church 
had  delivered,  those  things  only  are  true."  In  the  fourth  chapter, 
St.  IrensBus  goes  on  to  say  :  *^  Since,  then,  there  are  such  prooft 
(of  the  faith),  the  truth  is  no  longer  to  be  sought  for  among 
others,  which  it  is  easy  to  receive  from  the  Church,  forasmuch  as 
the  Apostles  laid  up  all  truth  in  fullness  in  a  rich  depository,  that 
all  who  will  may  receive  from  it  the  water  of  life."  "  But  what  if 
the  Apostles  had  not  left  us  the  Scriptures :  ought  we  not  to  fol- 
low  the  order  of  tradition,  which  they  gave  in  charge  to  them  to 
whom  they  intrusted  the  Churches  P  Tb  which  order  (of  tradi- 
tion) many  barbarous  nations  yield  assent,  who  believe  in  Christ 
without  paper  and  ink,  having  salvation  written  by  the  Spirit  in 
their  hearts,  and  diligently  holding  the  ancient  tradition."  In 
the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  same  book  he  says  :  '*  Therefore, 
it  is  our  duty  to  obey  the  Presbyters  who  are  in  the  Church,  who 
have  succession  from  the  Apostles,  as  we  have  already  shown ; 
who  also  with  the  succession  of  the  Episcopate  have  the  charisma 
veritatis  certuniy"  the  spiritual  and  certain  gift  of  truth. 

I  have  quoted  these  passages  at  length,  not  so  much  as  proofs 
of  the  Catholic  Faith  as  to  show  the  identity  of  the  Church  at  its 
outset  with  the  Church  before  our  eyes  at  this  hour,  proving  that 
the  acorn  has  grown  up  into  its  oak,  or,  if  you  will,  the  identity 
of  the  Church  at  this  hour  with  the  Church  of  the  Apostolic  mis- 
sion. These  passages  show  the  Episcopate,  its  central  princi- 
pality, its  succession,  *its  custody  of  the  faith,  its  subsequent  re- 
ception and  guardianship  of  the  Scriptures,  its  Divine  tradition, 
and  the  charisma  or  Divine  assistance  by  which  its  perpetuity  is 
secured  in  the  succession  of  the  Apostles.  This  is  almost  verbally, 
after  eighteen  hundred  years,  the  decree  of  the  Vatican  Council : 
Vsritaiis  eifidei  nunquam  deficientis  charisma,^ 

But  St.  IrensBus  draws  cat  in  full  the  Church  of  this  day.    He 

*  "Cknift.  Dogmatioa  Prima  de  Bodesia  Christi,^  o^>.  iv. 
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shows  the  parallel  of  the  first  creation  and  of  the  second ;  of  the 
first  Adam  and  the  Second  ;  and  of  the  analogy  between  the  In- 
carnation or  natural  body,  and  the  Church  or  mystical  body  of 
Christ.    He  says : 

Our  faith  *'  we  received  from  the  Church,  and  guard  .... 
as  an  excellent  gift  in  a  noble  vessel,  always  full  of  youth,  and 
making  youthful  the  vessel  itself  in  which  it  is.  For  this  gift  of 
God  is  intrusted  to  the  Church,  as  the  breath  of  life  {was  im- 
parted) to  the  first  man,  so  this  end,  that  all  the  members  partak- 
ing of  it  might  be  quickened  with  life.  And  thus  the  communi- 
cation of  Christ  is  imparted ;  that  is,  the  Holy  Ohost,  the  earnest 
of  incorruption,  the  confirmation  of  the  faith,  the  way  of  ascent  to 
Qod.  For  in  the  Church  (St.  Paul  says)  God  placed  Apostles, 
Prophets,  Doctors,  and  all  other  operations  of  the  Spirit,  of  which 
none  are  partakers  who  do  not  come  to  the  Church,  thereby  de- 
priving themselves  of  life  by  a  perverse  mind  and  worse  deeds. 
For  where  the  Church  is,  there  is  also  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and 
where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  the  Church,  and  all  grace.  But 
the  Spirit  is  truth.  Wherefore,  they  who  do  not  partake  of  Him 
{the  Spirit),  and  are  not  nurtured  unto  life  at  the  breast  of  the 
mother  {the  Church),  do  not  receive  of  that  most  pure  fountain 
which  proceeds  from  the  Body  of  Christ,  but  dig  out  for  them- 
selves broken  poolsf  rom  the  trenches  of  the  earth,  and  drink  water 
soiled  with  mire,  because  they  turn  aside  from  the  faith  of  the 
Church  lest  they  should  be  convicted,  and  reject  the  Spirit  lest 
they  should  be  taughf  * 

Again  he  says  : 

''  The  Church,  scattered  throughout  all  the  world,  even  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  received  from  the  Apostles  and  their  disci- 
ples the  faith  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  that  made  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  seas,  and  all  things  that  are  in 
them,'*  Act 

He  then  recites  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Incarna- 
tion, the  Passion,  Besurrection,  and  Ascension  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  His  coming  again  to  raise  all  men,  to  judge  men  and 
angels,  and  to  give  sentence  of  condemnation  or  of  life  everlast- 
ing. How  much  soever  the  language  may  vary  from  other  forms, 
such  is  the  substance  of  the  Baptismal  Creed.     He  then  adds  : 

*  81  IrmmoM,  CtmL  JEfortl,  lib.  Hi.  oasp,  zxIt. 
f  liib.  i  oap.  z. 
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**  The  Ghnroh  having  received  this  preaching  and  this  faith, 
as  we  have  said  before,  although  it  be  scattered  abroad  through 
the  whole  world,  carefully  preserves  it,  dwelling  as  in  one  habita- 
tion, and  believes  alike  in  these  (doctrines)  as  though  she  had  one 
soul  and  the  same  heart :  and  in  strict  accord,  as  though  she  had 
one  mouth,  proclaims,  and  teaches,  and  delivers  onward  these 
things.  And  although  there  be  many  diverse  languages  in  the 
world,  yet  the  power  of  the  tradition  is  one  and  the  same.  And 
neither  do  the  Churches  planted  in  Germany  believe  otherwise,  or 
otherwise  deliver  (the  faith),  nor  those  in  Iberia,  nor  among  the 
OeltsB,  nor  in  the  East,  nor  in  Egypt,  nor  in  Libya*  nor  they  that 
are  planted  in  the  mainland.  But  as  the  sun,  which  is  Ood's 
creature,  in  all  the  world  is  one  and  the  same,  so  also  the  preach- 
ing of  the  truth  shineth  everywhere,  and  lighteneth  all  men  that 
are  willing  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And  neither 
will  any  ruler  of  the  Ohurch,  though  he  be  mighty  in  the  utter- 
ance of  truth,  teach  otherwise  than  thus  (for  no  man  is  above  the 
master),  nor  will  he  that  is  weak  in  the  same  dimiTiish  from  the 
tradition  ;  for  the  faith  being  one  and  the  same,  he  that  is  able  to 
say  most  of  it  hath  nothing  over,  and  he  that  is  able  to  say  least 
hath  no  lack.'^* 

To  St.  IrensQus,  then,  the  Ohurch  was  '^thid  irrefragable  wit- 
ness of  its  own  legation.''  When  did  it  cease  so  to  be  P  It  would 
be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  from  Tertullian  in  a.d.  200,  from 
St.  Gyprian  a.d.  250,  from  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Optatus  in  a.d. 
850,  from  St.  Leo  in  a.d.  450,  all  of  which  are  on  the  same  tra- 
ditional lines  of  faith  in  a  divine  mission  to  the  world  and  of  a 
divine  assistance  in  its  discharge.  But  I  refrain  from  doing  so 
because  I  should  have  to  write  not  an  article  but  a  folio.  Any 
Catholic  theology  will  give  the  passages  which  are  now  before  me; 
or  one  such  book  as  the  Loci  Theologid  of  Melchior  Ganus  will 
suffice  to  show  the  continuity  and  identity  of  the  tradition  of  St. 
Irensdus  and  the  tradition  of  the  Vatican  Council,  in  which  the 
universal  church  last  declared  the  immutable  faith  and  its  own  le- 
gation to  mankind. 

The  world-wide  testimony  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  sufficient 
witness  to  prove  the  coming  of  the  Incarnate  Son  to  redeem  man- 
kind, and  to  return  to  His  Father  ;  it  is  also  sufficient  to  prove 
the  advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  abide  with  ns  for  ever.    The 

*  St  IreoflBos,  lib.  Lex. 
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work  of  the  Son  in  this  world  was  accomplislied  by  the  Divine 
acts  and  facts  of  His  three-and-thirty  years  of  life,  death,  Besur- 
rection,  and  Ascension.  The  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  per- 
petual, not  only  as  the  niaminator  and  Sanctifier  of  all  who  be- 
lieve, bat  also  as  the  Life  and  Qnide  of  the  Ohnrch.  I  nmy  quote 
now  the  words  of  the  Founder  of  the  Church :  ''  It  is  ei^)edient 
to  you  that  I  go :  for  if  I  p^  not,  the  Pargdete  will  not  come  to 
you ;  but  if  I  go,  I  will  send  Him  to  you/'*  ''  I  will  ask  the 
Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Paraclete,  that  He  may 
abide  with  you  for  ever/'f  "  The  Spirit  of  Truth,  Whom  the 
world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  Him  not  nor  knoweth 
Him ;  but  you  shall  know  Him,  because  He  shall  abide  with  you 
and  shall  be  in  you/'t  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
describes  the  Church  as  a  body  of  which  the  Head  is  in  heaven, 
and  the  Author  of  its  indefectible  life  abiding  in  it  as  His  temple. 
Therefore  the  words,  '^  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  Me."  This 
could  not  be  if  the  witness  of  the  Apostles  had  been  only  human. 
A  Divine  guidance  was  attached  to  the  office  they  bore.  They 
were,  therefore,  also  judges  of  right  and  wrong,  and  teachers  by 
Divine  guidance  of  the  truth.  But  the  presence  and  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  as  full  at  this  day  as  when  St.  Irensus 
wrote.  As  the  Churches  then  were  witnesses,  judges,  and  teachers, 
so  is  the  Church  at  this  hour  a  world-wide  witness,  an  unerring 
judge  and  teacher,  divinely  guided  and  guarded  in  the  truth. 
It  is  therefore  not  only  a  human  and  historical,  but  a  Divine  wit- 
ness. This  is  the  chief  Divine  truth  which  the  last  three  hundred 
years  have  obscured.  Modem  Christianity  believes  in  the  one 
advent  of  the  Redeemer,  but  rejects  the  full  and  personal  advent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  yet  the  same  evidence  proves  both. 
The  Christianity  of  reformers  always  returns  to  Judaism,  because 
they  reject  the  full,  or  do  not  believe  the  personal,  advent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  They  deny  that  there  is  any  infallible  teacher 
among  men ;  and  therefore  they  return  to  the  types  and  shadows 
of  the  Law  before  the  Incarnation,  when  the  Head  was  not  yet 
incarnate,  and  the  Body  of  Christ  did  not  as  yet  exist. 

But  perhaps  some  one  will  say,  **  I  admit  your  description  of 
the  Church  as  it  is  now  and  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  St.  IrensBUS ; 

*St  Jolm,xTi.  7. 

4  Ibid,  ziv.  16. 
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bat  the  eighteen  hundred  years  of  which  you  have  said  nothing 
were  ages  of  declension,  disorder^  superstition,  demondization/' 
I  will  answer  by  a  question :  was  not  this  foretold  ?  Was  not  the 
Church  to  be  a  field  of  wheat  and  tares  growing  together  till  the 
harvest  at  the  end  of  the  world  ?  There  were  Cathari  of  old, 
and  Puritans  since,  impatient  at  the  patience  of  Ood  in  bearing 
with  the  perrersities  and  corruptions  of  the  human  intellect  and 
wiU.  The  Ohuroh,  like  its  Head  in  heaven,  is  both  human  and 
divine.  ''  He  was  crucified  in  weakness,^'  but  no  power  of  man 
could  wound  His  divine  nature.  So  with  the  Church,  which  is 
His  Body.  Its  human  element  may  corrupt  and  die ;  its  divine 
life,  sanctity,  authority,  and  structure  cannot  die :  nor  can  the 
errors  of  human  intellect  fasten  upon  its  faith,  nor  the  immorali- 
ties of  the  human  will  fasten  upon  its  sanctity.  Its  organization 
of  Head  and  Body  is  of  divine  creation,  divinely  guarded  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  quickens  it  by  His  indwelling,  and  guides  it  by 
His  light.  It  is  in  itself  incorrupt  and  incorruptible  in  the 
midst  of  corruption,  as  the  light  of  heaven  falls  upon  all  the  de- 
cay and  corruption  in  the  world,  unsullied  and  unalterably  pure. 
We  are  never  concerned  to  deny  or  to  cloak  the  sins  of  Christians 
or  of  Catholics.  They  may  destroy  themselves,  but  they  cannot 
infect  the  Church  from  which  they  fall.  The  fall  of  Lucifer 
left  no  stain  behind  him. 

When  men  accuse  the  Church  of  corruption,  they  reveal  the 
fact  that  to  them  the  Church  is  a  human  institution,  of  voluntary 
aggregation  or  of  legislative  enactment.  They  reveal  the  fact 
that  to  them  the  Church  is  not  an  object  of  Divine  faith,  as  the 
Beal  Presence  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  They  do  not  per- 
ceive or  will  not  believe  that  the  articles  of  the  Baptismal  Creed 
are  objects  of  faith,  divinely  revealed  or  divinely  created.  '^  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Ohost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  Commun- 
ion of  Saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,''  are  all  objects  of  faith  in  a 
Divine  order.  They  are  present  in  human  history,  but  the  human 
element  which  envelops  them  has  no  power  to  infect  or  to  fasten 
upon  them.  Until  this  is  perceived  there  can  be  no  true  or  full 
belief  in  the  advent  and  office  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  or  in  the  nature 
and  sacramental  action  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  visible  means 
and  pledge  of  light  and  of  sanctification  to  all  who  do  not  bar  their 
intellect  and  their  will  against  its  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  The 
Church  IB  not  on  probation.    It  is  the  instrument  of  probation  to 
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the  irorld.  As  the  light  of  the  world,  it  is  changeless  as  the  firma- 
ment. As  the  source  of  sanctification,  it  is  inexhaustible  as  tiie 
Biver  of  Life.  The  human  and  external  history  of  men  calling 
themselves  Christian  and  Catholic  has  been  at  times  as  degrading 
and  abominable  as  any  adversary  is  pleased  to  say.  But  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Church  is  no  more  affected  by  human  sins  than  was 
Baptism  by  the  hypocrisy  of  Simon  Magus.  The  Divine  founda- 
tion, and  office^  and  mission  of  the  Church  is  a  part  of  Christian- 
ity. They  who  deny  it  deny  an  article  of  faith ;  they  who  believe 
it  imperfectly  are  the  followers  of  a  fragmentary  Christianity  of 
modern  date.  Who  can  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  who  does  not 
believe  the  words  ?  *'  On  this  rock  I  will  build  My  Church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it  f*  ''As  the  Father 
hath  sent  Me,  I  also  send  you  f^  **  I  dispose  to  you,  as  My  Father 
hath  disposed  to  Me,  a  kingdom  ;''t  *'  ^^  power  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  given  unto  Me.  Go,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations  f'l 
''He  that  heareth  you  hearethMe  ;"§  ''I  will  be  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  f^l  ''When  the  days  of  Pentecost 
were  accomplished  they  were  all  together  in  one  place  :  and  sud- 
denly there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  mighty  wind  com- 
ing, and  there  appeared  to  them  parted  tongues,  as  it  were,  of 
fire  f  "And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ;''♦♦  "It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  to  lay  upon  you  no  other 
burdens."! f  But  who  denies  that  the  Apostles  claimed  a  Divine 
mission  ?  and  who  can  deny  that  the  Catholic  and  Boman  Church 
from  St.  Irenaeus  to  Leo  XIII.  has  ever  and  openly  claimed  the 
same,  invoking  in  all  its  supreme  acts  as  witness,  teacher,  and 
legislator  the  presence,  light,  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  P 
As  the  preservation  of  all  created  things  is  by  the  same  creative 
power  produced  in  perpetual  and  universal  action,  so  the  inde- 
f ectibility  of  the  Church  and  of  the  faith  is  by  the  perpetuity  of 
the  presence  and  ofSce  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
Therefore,  St.  Augustine  calls  the  day  of  Pentecost,  NatalU 
Spiritus  Sancti. 

4  Bt  Jdbn,  xz.  81. 

t  St  Luke,  zzU.  89. 

t  St.  Hatthew,  xxviil.  18, 10. 

I  St.  Luke,  z.  10. 

I  St  Matthew,  zzviii  80. 

«*  Acts,  ii  1-5. 
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It  is  more  than  time  that  I  should  make  an  end ;  and  to  do  bo 
it  will  be  well  to  sum  up  the  heads  of  our  argument.  The  Vati- 
can Oouncil  declares  that  the  world-wide  Church  is  the  irrefraga- 
ble witness  of  its  own  legation  or  mission  to  mankind. 

In  proof  of  this  I  have  affirmed  : 

1.  That  the  imperishable  existence  of  Christianity,  and  the 
vast  and  undeniable  reyolution  that  it  has  wrought  in  men  and  in 
nations,  in  the  moral  elevation  of  manhood  and  of  womanhood, 
and  in  the  domestic,  social  and  political  life  of  the  Christian 
world,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  natural  causes,  or  by  any 
forces  that  are,  as  philosophers  say,  intra  possibiliiaiem  tkUurm, 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  possible  to  man. 

2.  That  this  world-wide  and  permanent  elevation  of  the 
Christian  world,  in  comparison  with  both  the  old  world  and  the 
modem  world  outside  of  Christianity,  demands  a  cause  higher 
than  the  possibility  of  nature. 

8.  That  the  Church  has  always  claimed  a  Divine  origin  and  a 
Divine  office  and  authority  in  virtue  of  a  perpetual  Divine  assist- 
ance. To  this  even  the  Christian  world,  in  all  its  fragments  ex- 
ternal to  the  Catholic  unity,  bears  witness.  It  is  turned  to  our 
reproach.  They  rebuke  us  for  holding  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
to  be  infallible.  We  take  the  rebuke  as  a  testimony  of  our 
changeless  faith.  It  is  not  enough  for  men  to  say  that  they  re- 
fuse to  believe  this  account  of  the  visible  and  palpable'  fact  of  the 
imperishable  Christianity  of  the  Catholic  and  Boman  Church. 
They  must  find  a  more  reasonable,  credible,  and  adequate  account 
for  it.  This  no  man  has  yet  done.  The  denials  are  many  and  the 
solutions  are  many ;  but  they  do  not  agree  together.  Their  mul- 
tiplicity is  proof  of  their  human  origin.  The  claim  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  to  a  Divine  authority  and  to  a  Divine  assistance  is 
one  and  the  same  in  every  age,  and  is  identical  in  every  place. 
Error  is  not  the  principle  of  unity,  nor  truth  of  variations. 

The  Church  has  guarded  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  by 
Divine  assistance,  with  unerring  fidelity.  The  articles  of  the 
faith  are  to-day  the  same  in  number  as  in  the  beginning.  The 
explicit  definition  of  their  implicit  meaning  has  expanded  from 
jage  to  age,  as  the  everchanging  denials  and  perversions  of  the 
world  have  demanded  new  definitions  of  the  ancient  truth.  The 
world  is  against  all  dogma,  because  it  is  impatient  of  definiteness 
and  certainty  in  faith.    It  loves  open  questions  and  the  liberty  of 
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error.  The  Church  is  dogmatic  for  fear  of  error.  Svery  truth 
defined  adds  to  its  treasure.  It  narrows  the  field  of  error  and  en- 
larges the  inheritance  of  tmth.  The  world  and  the  Ohnrch  are 
ever  moving  in  opposite  directions.  As  the  world  becomes  more 
vagae  and  nncertain,  the  Charoh  becomes  more  definite.  It 
moves  against  wind  and  tide,  against  the  stress  and  storm  of  the 
world.  There  was  never  a  more  luminous  evidence  of  this  super- 
natural fact  than  in  the  Vatican  Council.  For  eight  months  all 
that  the  world  could  say  and  do,  like  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
was  directed  upon  it.  Governments,  statesmen,  diplomatists, 
philosophers,  intriguers,  mockers,  and  traitors  did  their  utmost 
and  their  worst  against  it.  They  were  in  dread  lest  the  Church 
should  declare  that  by  Divine  assistance  its  Head  in  faith  and 
morals  cannot  err ;  for  if  this  be  true,  man  did  not  found  it,  man 
cannot  reform  it,  man  cannot  teach  it  to  interpret  its  history  or 
its  acts.  It  knows  its  own  history,  and  is  the  supreme  witness  of 
its  own  legation. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  been  writing  truisms,  and  repeat- 
ing trite  and  trivial  arguments.  They  are  trite  because  the  feet 
of  the  faithful  for  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  have  worn  them 
in  their  daily  life;  they  are  trivial  because  they  point  to  the  one 
path  in  which  the  wayfarer,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err. 

Hbnbt  Edward, 
Card.  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
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The  following  article^  written  for  the  North  Ahebicak 
Review  a  number  of  years  ago,  is,  I  believe,  the  first  and  only 
published  contribution  ever  made  by  General  Sheridan  to  any 
periodical,  and  in  view  of  its  value,  interest,  and  merit  as  a  per- 
sonal record  of  one  of  the  most  vital  periods  of  the  War  of  the 
Bebellion  by  one  of  its  foremost  soldiers,  the  paper  is  now  again 
given  to  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  many  new  readers. 

In  these  graphic  and  sometimes  humorous  pictures  of  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  Great  Drama  and  the  events  which  finally 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  overwhelmingly  against  Lee,  are  fur- 
nished fresh  proofs  of  the  qualities  that  gave  to  Sheridan  his  title 
to  enduring  fame,  earned  by  one  of  the  boldest  acts  in  military 

history. 

Allek  Thorndike  Bice. 


PuBLio  attention  having  of  late  been  occasionally  called  to 
some  of  the  events  that  occurred  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
Virginia  campaign,  terminating  at.  Appomattox  Gourt-house, 
April  9,  1865, 1  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  to  history  the  following 
facts : 

When,  April  4,  1865,  being  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  I  threw 
across  the  line  of  General  Lee's  march  at  Jettersnlle,  on  the 
Bichmond  and  Danville  Bailroad,  my  personal  escort,  the  First 
United  States  Cavalry,  numbering  about  200  men,  a  tall,  lank 
man  was  seen  coming  down  the  road  from  the  direction  of  Amelia 
Gourt-house,  riding  a  small  mule  and  heading  toward  Burkesville 
Junction,  to  which  point  General  Orook  had,  early  that  morning, 
been  ordered  with  his  division  of  cavalry,  to  break  the  railroad  and 
telegraph  lines.  The  man  and  mule  were  brought  to  a  halt,  and 
the  mule  and  himself  closely  examined,  under  strong  remon- 
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strances  at  the  indignity  done  to  a  Southern  gentleman.  Bemon- 
strance^  faowerer,  was  without  avail,  and  in  his  boots  two  tele- 
grams were  found  from  the  Commissarj-Oeneral  of  Lee's  army, 
saying :  ''  The  army  is  at  Amelia  Oourt-house,  short  of  provisions; 
send  300,000  rations  quickly  to  Burkesville  Junction/'  One  of 
these  dispatches  was  for  the  Confederate  Supply  Department  at 
Danville,  the  other  for  that  at  Lynchburg.  It  was  at  once 
presumed  that,  after  the  dispatches  were  written,  the  telegraph 
line  had  been  broken  by  General  Crook  north  of  Burkesville, 
and  they  were  on  their  way  to  some  station  beyond  the 
break,  to  be  telegraphed.  They  revealed  where  Lee  was, 
and  from  them  some  estimate  could  also  be  formed  of 
the  number  ^f'his  troops.  Orders  were  at  once  given  to 
General  Crook  to  come  up  the  road  from  Burkesville  to 
Jettersville,  and  to  General  Merritt,  who,,  with  the  other  two 
divisions  of  cavalry,  had  followed  the  road  from  Petersburg, 
on  the  south  side  of  and  near  the  Appomattox  River,  to  close  in 
without  delay  on  Jettersville,  while  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  under 
the  lamented  Griffin,  which  was  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
behind,  was  marched  at  a  quick  pace  to  the  same  point,  and 
the  road  in  front  of  Lee's  army  blocked  until  the  arrival  of  the 
balance  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day.  My  command  was  pinched  for  provisions,  and  these  dis- 
patches indicated  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  supply ;  so,  calling 
for  Lieutenant-Colonel  Young,  commanding  my  scouts,  four 
men,  in  the  most  approved  gray,  were  selected — ^good,  brave, 
smart  fellows,  knowing  eveiy  cavalry  regiment  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army,  and  as  good  ''  Johnnies "  as  were  in  that  army,  so  far 
as  bearing  and  language  were  concerned.  They  were  directed  to 
go  to  Burkesville  Junction  and  there  separate.  Two  were  to  go 
down  the  Lynchburg  branch  of  the  railroad  until  a  Confederate 
telegraph  station  was  found,  from  which  they  were  to  transmit  by 
wire  the  above-mentioned  rebel  dispatches,  represent  the  suffer- 
ing condition  of  Lee's  army,  watch  for  the  trains,  and  hurry  the 
provisions  on  to  Burkesville,  or  in  that  direction.  The  other 
two  were  to  go  on  the  Danville  branch,  and  had  similar  instruc- 
tions. The  mission  was  accomplished  by  those  who  went  out  on 
the  Lynchburg  branch,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  the  success 
of  the  other  party ;  at  all  events,  no  rations  came  from  Danville 
that  I  know  of. 
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I  arriyed  at  Jettersyille  with  the  adyance  of  my  command^ 
the  First  United  States  Oayalry — on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of 
April.  I  knew  the  condition  and  position  of  the  rebel  army 
from  the  dispatches  referred  to,  and  also  from  the  following  letter 
(erroneously  dated  April  5),  taken  from  a  colored  man  who 
was  captured  later  in  the  day : 

•<  AXXLIA  C.  H.,  AprU  6,  1866. 
"  DBAJt  Haioca  :  Oar  amiy  is  rolnad,  I  fear.  We  are  all  aafe  as  yet 
Shynm  left  «s  sick.  John  Taylor  is  well ;  saw  him  yesterdi^.  We  are  in  line 
6f  battle  this  morning.  Genersl  Robert  Lee  is  in  the  field  near  ns.  l(y  trust  is 
stOlintheJustioeoCoar  oaose  and  that  of  God.  General  Hill  is  killed.  I  saw 
Knnray  a  few  minntes  since.  Bernard  Terry,  he  said,  was  taken  prisonsr,  bal 
may  get  oat.  I  send  this  bya  negro  I  see  passing  up  the  railroad  to  ICichlenbaigi 
LoyetoalL 

'*  Yoor  deyoted  son, 

"Wm.  B.  Tatlob,  CoioneL" 

I  accordingly  sent  out  my  escort  to  demonstrate  and  make  as 
much  ado  as  they  could^  by  continuous  firing  in  front  of  the  enemy 
at  or  near  Amelia  Oourt-house,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  Fifth 
Corps.  That  corps  came  up  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon^  and  was 
put  into  position  at  right  angles  with  the  Richmond  and  Danyille 
road,  with  its  left  resting  on  a  pond  or  swamp  on  the  left  of  the 
road.  Toward  eyening  General  Orook  arrived  with  his  division  of 
cavalry,  and  later  General  Merritt,  with  his  two  divisions ;  and  all 
took  their  designated  places.  The  Fifth  Corps,  after  its  arrival, 
had  thrown  up  earth-works  and  made  its  position  strong  enough 
to  hold  out  against  any  force  for  the  period  which  would  inter- 
vene before  the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  now  rapidly  coming  up  on  the  lines  over  which  I  had 
traveled. 

On  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  4th,  no  attack  was  made 
by  the  enemy  upon  the  small  force  in  his  front, — the  Fifth  Corps 
and  three  divisions  of  cavalry, — and  by  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
I  began  to  believe  that  he  would  leave  the  main  road  if  he  could, 
and  pass  around  my  left  flank  to  Sailor^s  Creek  and  Farmville. 
To  watch  this  suspected  movement,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  I  sent  Davies's  brigade  of  Crook's  division  of  cavalry  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  in  that  direction.  The  result  was  an 
encounter,  by  Davies,  with  a  large  train  of  wagons,  under  escort, 
moving  in  the  direction  anticipated.  The  train  was  attacked  by 
him,  and  about  200  wagons  were  burned,  and  five  pieces  of  artillery 
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andla  large  nimiber  of'  prisoners  oiiptuted.  In  Iho  afternoon  of 
April  6t]i,  the  main  body  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  oame  np.- 
Oeneial  Meade  was  nnwell  and  requested  me  to  put  the  troops 
in  position,  which  I  did,  in  line  of  battle,  facing  the  enemy  at 
Amelia  Goart*house.  I  thought  it  best  to  attack  at  once,  but 
thia  was  not  done.  I  then  began  to  be  afraid  the  enemy  wouId> 
in  the  nightj  by  a  march  to  the  right  from  Amelia  Oottrt*house, 
attempt  to  pass  our  left  flank  and  again  put  us  in  the  rear  of  his 
retreating  columns.  Under  this  impression  I  sent  to  General 
Orant  the  following  dispatch  : 

"  CAVAIiBT  HBAO-^ABTIBS, 

'*  JjRTTSBsyiLLX,  kprU  6, 1866.— 8  p.  M, 
**  LieutniftDt'OeDera]  U.  8.  GiuifT,  CommmandiDK  ArmieB  of  the  UDlted  States. 
**  Om^erai:  I  wnd  yoa  Ibe  incksed  letter,  which  will  give  you  an  Idea  of  the 
condition  of  the  enemy  and  their  whereabouts.  I  sent  Gtooeral  Davisite  brigade 
this  morning  around  on  my  left  flank.  He  captured  at  Fiunes's  Cross-roadi  five 
pieces  of  artiOery,  aboat  800  w«gon3,  and  eight  or  nine  battle-flags  and  a  num- 
ber oC  priscmen.  The  Second  Army  Corps  is  now  coming  up.  I  wish  yon  were 
here  yonrselt    I  feel  confldent  of  capturing  the  army  of  Korthem  Virginia,  if  we  | 

exert  ourselves.  I  see  no  eeoape  for  Lee.  I  will  pnt  all  my  cavalry  out  on  our 
left  flank,  except  Mackeniie,  who  is  now  on  the  right. 

*'  digued)  P.  H.  SHKBmAir,  Major^SeneraL" 

On  receipt  of  this  he  immediately  started  for  my  head- 
quarters at  Jettersyille,  arriving  there  about  11  o'clock  of  the 
night  of  April  6th.  Next  morning,  April  6th,  the  infantry  of 
the  army  advanced  on  Amelia  Oourt-house.  It  was  found  before 
reaching  it  that  the  enemy  had  turned  our  left  flank  and  taken 
another  road  to  Sailor's  Greek  and  Farmville.  The  cavalry  did 
not  advance  with  the  infantry  on  Amelia  Court-house,  but  moved 
to  the  left  and  rear,  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and 
struck  the  moving  columns  of  the  enemy's  infantry  and  artillery, 
with  which  a  series  of  contests  ensued  that  resulted  in  the  battle 
of  Sailor's  Greek,  where  Lieutenant-General  Ewell  lost  his  com- 
mand of  about  ten  thousand  men,  and  was  himself  taken  pris- 
oner, together  with  ten  other  general  ofScers. 

We  now  come  to  the  morning  of  the  7th.  I  thought  that 
Lee  would  not  abandon  the  direct  road  to  Danville  through  Prince 
Edward's  Court-house,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
directed  Qeneral  Crook  to  follow  up  his  rear,  while  with  Merritt 
(Ouster's  and  Devin's  divisions),  I  swung  off  to  the  left,  and 
moved  quickly  to  strike  the  Danville  road  six  or  eight  miles 
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south  of  Prince  Edward's  Court-house,  and  thus. again  head  or 
cut  off  all  or  some  of  the  retreating  Confederate  army.  On 
reaching  that  road,  it  was  found  that  General  Lee's  army,  had 
not  passed,  and  my  command  was  instantly  turned  north  for 
Prince  Edward's  Court-house.  A  detachment  ordered  to  moYe 
with  the  greatest  celerity,  via  Prince  Edward's  Court-house, 
reported  that  Lee  had  crossed  the  Appomattox  at  and  near  Parn^- 
ville,  and  that  Crook  had  followed  him.  On  looking  at  the  map 
it  will  be  seen  that  General  Lee  would  be  obliged  to  pass  through 
Appomattox  Court-house  and  Appomattox  station  on  the  rail- 
road, to  reach  Lynchburg  by  the  road  he  had  taken  north  of  the 
Appomattox  River,  and  that  that  was  the  longest  road  to  get 
there.  He  had  given  the  shortest  one — ^the  one  south  of  tiie 
river — to  the  cavalry.  General  Crook  was  at  once  sent  for,  anfl 
the  three  divisions,  numbering  perhaps  at  that  time  7,000  men, 
concentrated  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  April  at  and  near  Prospect 
station  on  the  Lynchburg  and  Bichmond  Bailroad,  and  Appomat- 
tox station  became  the  objective  point  of  the  cavalry  for  the 
operations  of  the  next  day,  the  8th. 

Meantime  my  scouts  had  not  been  idle,  but  had  followed 
down  the  railroad,  looking  out  for  the  trains  with  the  300,000 
rations  which  they  had  telegraphed  for  on  the  night  of  the  4th. 
Just  before  reaching  Appomattox  station,  they  found  five  trains 
of  cars  feeling  their  way  along  in  the  direction  of  Burkesville 
Junction,  not  knowing  exactly  where  Lee  was.  They  induced 
the  person  in  charge  to  come  farther  on  by  their  description  of 
the  pitiable  condition  of  the  Confederate  troops.  Our  start  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  was  before  the  sun  was  up,  and  having 
proceeded  but  a  few  miles.  Major  White,  of  the  scouts,  reached 
me  with  the  news  that  the  trains  were  east  of  Appomattox  sta- 
tion, that  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  them  on  some  distance, 
but  was  afraid  that  they  would  again  be  run  back  to  the  station. 
Intelligence  of  this  fact  was  immediately  communicated  to 
Crook,  Merritt,  and  Custer,  and  the  latter,  who  had  the  advance, 
was  urged  not  to  let  the  trains  escape,  and  I  pushed  on  and 
joined  him.  Before  reaching  the  station,  Custer  detailed  two 
regiments  to  make  a  detour,  strike  the  railroad  beyond  the  sta- 
tion, tear  up  the  track  and  secure  tbe  trains.  This  was  accom- 
plished, but  on  the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  our  advance  at 
the  station,  it  was  found  that  the  advance-guard  of  Lee's  army 
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was  just  coming  on  the  ground.  A  sangninsiy  engagement  at 
once  enroed.  The  enemy  was  driven  oflf,  forty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery captured,  and  four  hundred  baggage  wagons  burned.  The 
railroad  trains  had  been  secured  in  the  first  onset,  and  were 
taken  possession  of  by  locomotive  engineers,  soldiers  in  the 
command,  whose  delight  at  again  getting  at  their  former  em- 
ployment was  so  great  that  they  produced  the  wildest  confusion 
br  running  the  trains  to  and  fro  on  the  track,  and  making  such' 
an  unearthly  screeching  with  the  whistles,  that  I  was  at  one 
time  on  the  point  of  ordering  the  trains  burnt ;  but  we  finally  got 
them  oft,  and  ran  them  to  our  rear  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  to  Ord 
and  Gibbon,  who  with  the  infantry  were  following  the  cavalry. 
The  cavalry  continued  the  fighting  nearly  all  that  night,  driving 
the  enemy  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Appomattox  Court-house,  a 
distance  of  about  four  miles,  thus  giving  him  no  repose,  and 
covering  the  weakness  of  the  attacking  force. 

I  remember  well  the  little  frame-house  just  south  of  the  sta- 
tion where  the  headquarters  of  the  cavalry  rested,  or  rather, 
remained,  for  there  was  no  rest  the  night  of  the  8th.  Dispatches 
were  going  back  to  our  honored  chief.  General  Grant,  and  Ord 
was  requested  to  push  on  the  wearied  infantry.  To-morrow  was 
to  end  our  troubles  in  all  reasonable  probability,  but  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  the  infantry  should  arrive,  in  order  to 
doubly  insure  the  result.  Menitt,  Orook,  and  Custer  were,  at 
times,  there.  Happiness  was  in  every  heart.  Our  loDg  and 
weary  labors  were  about  to  close ;  our  dangers  soon  to  end. 
There  was  no  sleep  ;  there  had  been  but  little  for  the  previous 
eight  or  nine  days.  Before  sunrise.  General  Ord  came  in  report- 
ing the  near  approach  of  his  command.  After  a  hasty  consulta- 
tion about  positions  to  be  taken  up  by  the  incoming  troops,  we 
were  in  the  saddle  and  off  for  the  front,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Appomattox  Court-house.  As  we  were  approaching  the  village, 
a  heavy  line  of  Confederate  infantry  was  seen  advancing,  and 
rapid  firing  commenced.  Riding  to  a  slight  elevation,  where  I 
could  get  a  view  of  the  advancing  enemy,  I  immediately  sent 
directions  to  General  Merritt  for  Custer^s  and  Devin's  divisions 
to  slowly  fall  back,  and  as  they  did  so,  to  withdraw  to  our  right 
flank,  thus  unmasking  Ord^s  and  Gibbons's  infantry.  Crook  and 
Mackenzie,  on  the  extreme  left,  were  ordered  to  hold  fast.  I 
then  hastily  galloped  back  to  give  General  Ord  the  benefit  of  my 


uxkxmtioiu  IfQ  Booner  had  the  enemy's  line  of  battle  reached 
the  elevation  from  which  my  ireconnoiseance  had  been  made^  and 
{E!om  whence  could  be  distinctly  seen  Ord's  troops  in  the  dis- 
teace^  than  he  called  a  andden  hijt,  and  a  retrograde  movement 
began  to  a  ridge  about  one  mile  to  his  rear.  Shortly  afterward 
I  returned  from  General  Ord  to  the  front,  making  for  General 
Merritt's  battle-flag  on  the  right  flank  of  the  line.  On  reaching 
it,  the.order  to  advance  was  given,  and  every  guidon  was  bent  to 
the  front,  and  as  we  swept  by  toward  the  left  of  the  enemy^a 
Ime  of  battle^  he  opened  a  heavy  fire  from  artillery.  No  heed 
was  paid  to  the  deadly  missiles,  and,  with  the  wildest  yells,  we 
soon  reached  a  point  some  distance  to  his  right  and  nearly  oppo- 
sit(^  Appomattox  Court-house.  Beyond  us,  in  a  low  valley,  lay 
Lee  and  the  remnant  of  his  army.  There  did  not  appear  to  be 
much  organization,  except  in  the  advanced  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Gordon,  whom  we  had  been  fighting,  and  a  rear-guard  under 
General  Longstreet,  still  further  up  the  valley.  Formations 
were  immediately  commenced,  to  make  a  bold  and  sweeping 
charge  down  the  grassy  slope,  when  an  aide-de-camp  from  Gus- 
ter^  filled  with  excitement,  hat  in  hand,  dashed  up  to  me  with 
the  message  from  his  chief:  ''Lee  has  surrendered  I  Do  not 
charge ;  the  white  flag  is  up  V  Orders  were  given  to  complete 
the  formation,  but  not  to  charge. 

Looking  to  the  left,  to  Appomattox  Court-house,  a  large 
group  was  seen  near  by  the  lines  of  Confederate  troops  that  had 
fallen  back  to  that  point.  General  Custer  had  not  come  back, 
and,  supposing  that  he  was  with  the  group  at  the  Court-house,  I 
moved  on  a  gallop  down  the  narrow  ridge,  followed  by  my  staff. 
The  Court-house  was,  perhaps,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant. 
We  had  not  gone  far  before  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  us  from  a 
skirt  of  timber  to  our  right,  and  distant  not  much  over  three 
hundred  yards.  I  halted  for  a  moment,  and  taking  off  my  hat, 
called  out  that  the  fiag  was  being  violated,  but  cpuld  not  stop 
the  firing,  which  now  caused  us  all  to  take  shelter  in  a  ravine 
running  parallel  to  the  bridge  we  were  on,  and  down  which  we 
then  traveled.  As  we  approached  the  Court-house,  a  gentle 
ascent  had  to  be  made.  I  was  in  advance,  followed  by  a  sergeant 
carrying  my  battle-flag.  Within  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  Court-house  and  Confederate  lines,  some 
of  the  men  in  their  ranks  brought  down  their  guns  to  an  aiin  on 
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Wy  and  great  effort  was  made  by  fheir  officers  to  keep  thent-from 
firing.  I  halted^  and  hearing  some  noise  behind,  turned  in  the 
saddle,  and  saw  a  Confederate  soldier  attempting  to  take  my 
battle-flag  from  the  color-bearer.  This  the  sergeant  had  ho  id€» 
of  submitting  to,  and  had  drawn  his  saber  to  cnt  the  man  down. 
A  word  from  me  caused  him  to  return  his  saber,  and  take  the 
flag  back  to  the  staff-officers,  who  were  some  little  distance 
behind.  I  remained  stationary  a  moment  after  these  events, 
then  calling  a  staff-officer,  directed  him  to  go  over  to  the  group 
of  Confederate  officers,  and  demand  what  such  conduct  meant. 
Kind  apologies  were  made,  and  we  advanced.  The  superior 
officers  met  were  General  J.  B.  Gordon,  and  General  Cadmus  M. 
Wilcox,  the  latter  an  old  army  officer.  As  soon  as  the  first 
greeting  was  over,  a  furious  firing  commenced  in  front  of  our 
own  cavalry  from  whom  we  had  only  a  few  minutes  before 
separated.  General  Gordon  seemed  to  be  somewhat  disconcerted 
by  it.  I  remarked  to  him,  **  General  Gordon,  your  men  fired  on 
me  as  I  was  coming  oyer  here,  and  undoubtedly  they  hare  done 
the  same  to  Merritt's  and  Caster^s  commands.  We  might  just  as 
well  let  them  fight  it  out.''  To  this  proposition  General  Gordon 
did  not  accede.  I  then  asked,  ''  Why  not  send  a  staff  •officer  and 
have  your  people  cease  firing  P  They  are  violating  the  fiag !  ^ 
He  said,  *'  I  have  no  staff-officer  to  send.'*  I  replied,  *'I  will  let 
you  have  one  of  mine  '^;  and  calling  for  Lieutenant  Vanderbilt 
Allen,  he  was  directed  to  report  to  General  €k)rdon  and  carry 
his  orders.  The  orders  were  to  go  to  General  Geary,  who  was 
in  command  of  a  small  brigade  of  South  Carolina  cavalry,  and 
ask  him  to  discontinue  the  firing.  Lieutenant  Allen  dashed  off 
with  the  message,  but,  on  delivering  it  to  General  Geary,  was  taken 
prisoner,  with  the  remark  from  that  officer,  that  he  did  not  care 
for  white  fiags  ;  that  South  Carolinians  never  surrendered. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Merritt,  getting  impatient  at  the 
supposed  treacherous  firing,  ordered  a  charge  of  a  portion  of  hift 
command.  While  Generals  Gordon  and  Wilcox  were  engaged  in 
conversation  with  me,  a  cloud  of  dust,  a  wild  hurrah,  a  flashing 
of  sabers,  indicated  a  charge,  and  the  ejaculations  of  my  staff- 
officers  were  heard,  "Lookl  Merritt  has  ordered  a  charge!^* 
The  fiight  of  Geary^s  brigade  followed ;  Lieutenant  Allen  was 
thus  released.  The  last  gun  had  been  fired,  and  the  last  charge 
made  in  the  Virginia  campaign* 
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WhUe.  thfi  8061166  thus  related  weze  taking  place,  the  ooiiTef- 
satioQ  I  now  speak  of  was  occurring  between  General  0<»4oii  and 
myself.  After  the  first  salutation^  General  Gordon  remarked  : 
*'  General  Lee  asks  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  pending  the 
neg0tiati<ms  which  he  has  been  having  for  the  last  day  and  night 
with  Genend  Granf  I  rejoined :  '^  I  haye  been  constantly  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  and  think  it  singular 
that  while  snch  negotiations  are  going  on.  General  Lee  shonld 
have  eontinned  his  march  and  attempted  to  break  throogh  my 
lines  this  morning  with  the  view  of  escaping.  I  can  entertain  no 
terms  except  the  condition  that  General  Lee  will  surrender  to 
(General  Grant  on  his  arriyal  here.  I  haye  sent  for  him.  If  these 
terms  are  not  accepted,  we  will  renew  hostilities.'^  General 
Gordon  replied :  ^'  General  Lee's  army  is  exhausted.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  his  surrender  to  General  Grant  on  his  arriyal.'' 

General  Wilcox,  whom  I  knew  quite  well,  he  haying  been 
captain  of  the  company  to  which  I  was  attached  as  a  cadet  at  the 
military  academy,  then  stepped  to  his  horse,  and  taking  hold  <rf 
the  saddle-bags,  said,  in  a  jocular  way :  "  Here,  Sheridan,  take 
these  saddle-bags ;  they  haye  one  soiled  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
drawers.  You  have  burned  eyerything  else  I  had  in  the  worid, 
and  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  these  also."  He  was  alluding,  of 
course,  to  the  destruction  of  the  baggage  trains  which  had  been 
going  on  for  some  days« 

When  the  terms  above  referred  to  were  settled,  eadi  army 
agreed  to  remain  in  statu  quo  until  the  ariyal  of  General  Grant, 
whom  Colonel  Newhall,  my  adjutant-general,  had  gone  for. 
Generals  Gordon  and  Wilcox  then  returned  to  see  General  Lee, 
and  promised  to  come  back  in  about  thirty  minutes,  and  during 
that  time  General  Ord  joined  me  at  the  court-house.  At  the  end 
of  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  General  Gordon  returned  in  company 
with-  General  Longstreot  The  latter,  who  commanded  Lee's 
rear  guard  back  on  the  EarmyiUe  road,  seemed  somewhat 
alarmed  lest  General  Meade,  who  was  following  up  from  Farm- 
yille,  might  attack,  not  knowing  the  condition  of  affurs  at  the 
front.  To  prevent  this,  I  proposed  to  send  my  chief  of  staff. 
General  J.  W.  Forsyth,  accompanied  by  a  Oonfederate  officer, 
back  through  the  Oonfederate  army  and  inform  (General  Meade 
of  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  He  at  once  started,  accompanied 
by  Oolonel  Fairfax,  of    General    Longstreefs  staff,    met    the 
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adwmee  ef  the  army  sA  the  Potomac,  and  oommnnicated  the 
conditHMis*  ^ 

In  tiifl  meantime,  G^ieral  Lee  came  over  to  McLean's  honae 
in  the  riHage  of  Appomattox  Oouit-houBe.  I  am  not  certain 
whcEther  -General  Babcock,  of  General  Grant's  staff,  who  had 
armed  in  advance  of  the  General,  had  gone  over  to  see  him  or 
nQl«  We  had  waited  some  honrs,  and,  I  think,  about  twelve  or 
oM..  o'dock  General  Grant  arrived.  General  Ord,  myself,  and 
many  oflfteers.  ware  in  the  main  road  leading  through  the  town,  at 
a  point  where  Lee's  army  was  visible.  General  Grant  rode  up, 
and  greeted  me  with>  ^^  Sheridan*  hovf  wre  yon?"  I  replied,  ^^I 
am  very  welt,  thank  yon."  He  then  said,  ^'  Where  is  Lee?"  I 
replied,  **  There  is  his  army  down  in  that  valley;  he  is  over  in 
that  honse  (pointing  out  McLean's),  waiting  to  surrender  to  yon." 
(General  Grant,  still  without  dismounting,  said,  *^  Come,  let  us  go 
ovor^f  .He  then  made  the  same  request  of  General  Ord,  and  we 
alLweoit.to  McLean's  house.  Those  who  entered  with  General 
Giant  were,  ae  nearly  as  I  can  reooUect,  Ord,  Bawlins,  Seth  Will- 
iams; Ingalla,  Baboock,  Parker,  and  myself;  the  staff  officers,  or 
those !who. accompanied,  remaining  outside  on  the  porch  steps  and 
in  liie  yard.  On  Altering  the  parlor  we  found  (General  Lee  stand- 
ing in  company  with  Gcrfonel  Marshal,  his  aide-de-oamp.  The 
first  greeting  was  to  General  Seth  Williams,  who  had  been  Lee's 
adjutant  when  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy. 
Geaeral  Lee  was  then  presented  to  General  Grant,  and  all  present 
were  introduced.  General  Lee  was  draased  in  a  new  gray  uniform, 
evidently  put  on  for  the  occasion,  and  wore  a  handsome  sword. 
He  had  on  bis  faoe  the  expression  of  relief  from  a  heavy  burden. 
General  Grant's  uniform  was  soiled  with  mud  and  service,  and  he 
wore  no  sword.  After  a  few  words  had  been  spoken  by  those  who 
knew  General  Lee,  all  the  officers  retired,  except,  perhaps,  one 
staff  officer  of  General  Grant  and  the  one  who  was  with  General 
Lee»  We  had  not  been  absent  from  the  room  long^  than  about 
five  minutes  when  General  Babcook  came  to  the  door  and  said, 
^'The  surrender  has  taken  place — ^you  can  come  in  again." 

Wfa^  we  re-entered.  General  Grant  was  writing  on  a  little 
woedeKi  elliptical-shaped  table  (purchased  by  me  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Laan  and  presented  to  Mrs.  G.  A.  Custer)  the  conditions  of  the 
sunwder.  General  Lee  was  sitting,  his  hands  resting  on  the  hilt 
of  his  aword^  to  the  left  of  (General  Grant,  with  his  back  to  a 
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small  marble-topped  table,  on  which  many  books  were  pil^. 
While  Gleneral  Grant  was  writing,  friendly  conversation  was  en- 
gaged in  by  General  Lee  and  his  aid  with  the  ofScers  present,  and 
he  took  from  his  breast-pocket  two  dispatches,  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  me  during  the  forenoon,  notifying  him  that  some 
of  his  cavalry  in  front  of  Crook  were  violating  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  withdrawing.  I  had  not  had  time  to  make  copies 
when  they  were  sent  and  had  made  a  request  to  have  them  re- 
turned. He  handed  them  to  me  with  the  remark,  ''  I  am  sorry. 
It  is  possible  my  cavalry  at  that  point  of  the  line  did  not  fully 
understand  the  agreement.'' 

About  one  hour  was  occupied  in  drawing  up  and  signing  the 
terms,  when  General  Lee  retired  from  the  house  with  a  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand  with  General  Grant,  mounted  his  chunky,  gray 
horse,  and  lifting  his  hat,  passed  through  the  gate,  and  rode  over 
the  crest  of  the  hill  to  his  army.  On  his  arrival  there,  we  heard 
wild  cheering,  which  seemed  to  be  taken  up  progressively  by  his 
troops,  either  for  him«  or  because  of  satisfaction  with  his  last 

official  act  as  a  soldier. 

P.  H.  Shsbidan. 


IRISH  COMMENTS  ON  AN  ENGLISH  TEXT. 


''  The  only  time  England  can  use  an  IrishmaH  is 
token  he  emigrates  to  America  and  votes  for  free 
traded — London  Times. 


The  hatred  of  the  Irish  people  for  England^  due  to  seven  cen- 
turies of  unparalleled  oppression^  has  produced  notable  effects  in 
the  history  of  more  countries  than  the  two  most  interested.  It 
has  more  than  once  been  a  factor  in  deciding  the  policy  of  great 
nations,  and  many  decisive  battles  have  been  won  by  the  vengeful 
valor  it  inspired.  And  yet  its  influence  is  generally  exaggerated, 
both  by  too  enthusiastic  Irishmen  and  by  English  statesmen  who 
cannot  always  see  beneath  the  surface. 

"  In  whatever  comer  of  the  world  you  find  an  Irishman,  there 
you  find  an  enemy  of  England,^'  is  a  saying  that  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  It  is  a  common  boast  among  Irish  Nationalists ;  Eng- 
lish statesmen  and  writers  make  it  a  subject  of  frequent  com- 
plaint. But,  like  most  other  assertions  of  a  sweeping  character, 
there  is  both  truth  and  falsehood  in  it.  Leaving  the  Irish  loyal* 
ists  out  of  account,  it  is  true  of  the  remainder,  who  are  the  vast 
majority,  only  in  a  limited  sense.  Strictly  speaking,  in  fact,  it 
is  only  true  where  there  is  a  case  of  actual  war  between  the  coun- 
try where  the  Irishman  resides  and  England.  And  even  in  war 
it  is  not  always  true  when  the  man  is  found  on  British  territory. 

Two  thousand  Wexford  rebels  formed  the  flower  of  Abercrom- 
bie's  army  which  drove  the  French  out  of  Egypt.  The  Light 
Division,  which  wrought  such  havoc  among  the  French  during 
the  Peninsular  War,  was  very  largely  Irish,  and  regiments  com- 
posed exclusively  of  Irishmen  contributed  largely  to  the  defeat  of 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo.   And  all  this  time  fervent  prayers  went  up 
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to  bfMivm  f fom  ey^rj  Cftbio  ia  Irttond  lor  B^ottpartefd  flu^owu^ 
and  Ir^bittd's  intorestB  v^r^  oleit);  on.ttw^  md^  of  JBnygU^^i'f 
deleftfc'  ■ 

'While  all  Irebiid  wm  loi^tig  atudowljr  t^r  newt  of  a  SuMiaii 
victory  in  the  Crimea^  and  Irish  -patriota  in  Amerioa  wefeaeeking 
MuflooTite  aid  for  an  npriaiiig  in  the  old  ]and>  the  Eighteenth 
Boyal  IriBfa,  by  a  decorate  ^aige/  mptared  an  outwork  ot:ik», 
Bedanand  retrieved  the^rodit  of  thatdiflaiteoos.dafftMr  BngLuid* 
To-day,  when  Ireland  and.  England  $Mmg»gi6A  injt  despemte* 
straggle  in  which  the  tntererta.  of  the  peaeant  class  ave  mote 
deeply  involved  than  in  any  pi^viotts  contest,  and  whm  the  Iiidi 
race  thronghont  the  world  is  practically  anitcd>  twelve  thoniand 
Irifik  peasants^  sons  in  England's  pay  eonstitnte  the  f  oroe  whiok  is 
the  Instramont  used  to  do  the  most  effective  work  against  the 
people's  cause. 

Bat  soldiers  and  policemen,  it  will  be  8aid»  are  not  thinkers* 
Driven  by  adverse  eironmstances  into  England^  acrvice,  thegr  be- 
come pi^  of  a  machine/ and  discipline  and  the  excitan^  and 
provocation  of  battle  bring  out  their  natural  fighting  qualities* 
Bat  how  is  it  here  in  iUnerica  ?  Do  men  ot  Irish  birth  or  descent 
in  this  country  do  anything  to  aid  England's  cherished  policy  or 
render  her  any  real  service  ?  Is  it  trae  thsA  ''  the  only  time  Eii^ 
land  can  use  an  Irithmati  is  when  he  emigrates  to  Ammea  and 
votes  for  free  trade"  f 

The  statement  as  put  in  the  quotation  is  not  tnie,  m  the  fore- 
going statements  have  shown,  but  it  is  nevertheless  only  too  time 
that  the  great  majority  of  Irishmen  in  this  conntry  have,  iorsome 
years  »t  least,  been  doing  Ihgland's  woric  withoot  intending  it  or 
knowing  they  were  doing.it.  This  is  true,  not  alone  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  free  trade,  but  also  in  the  case  of  other  important 
questions.  But  for  Irish  votes-^the  votes  of  men  whose  hatted  of 
England  and  her  policy  is  deep  and  ineradicable^he  English  de* 
mand  for  free  trade  would  not  be  met  by  the  despen^  efforts  of 
the  Cleveland  administration  to  reduce  the  tariff,  for  Mr.  Oleveland 
would  not  foe  President.  If  those  efforts  succeed  the  v^y  Irish- 
men  responsible  for  it  wiU  be  among  the  first  viotioMk  The  first  > 
effect,  of  the  sacoess  of  Glevefamd's  free-trade  policy  wiU  be  the 
immediate  reduction  of  wages,  and  as  the  vast  majority  of  Irish 
citisens  belong  to  the  wi^e«>eaming  class  tiiey  wiU  he  among,  the 
first  sacrifices  offered  up  to  Englidi  greed.    Their  relatives  in  Ire- 
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kaa  botgAy  d^pend^tit'ok  tmiu^Atlantio  aid  in  one  of  the  moet 
tiyit^h^Miis  if  tbek^  nBlertonate  higtory,  will  be  left  powerless  and 
helpless  at  the  feet  of  the  Ooercionist  Oovemment.  England  at 
on*  UoW  will-  thus  impoiwish  her  Irish  Metmesin  Amerioaand 
pandyMrtiMr  ftntt  oi  patilotiim  in  Ireland.  - 

•  But?  lopr  ihd  same  Irish  v«tes  and  the  Mcrsanoy  of  Irish  poli- 
tiefilni  gitiidsd  onty  hy  soidid  j^ersonal  interests,  or  eowed  by 
threats  of  potttioal  ostMoismt  the  most  smons  danger  that  has 
thMrtened  the  Jrish  nAttonal  canse  for  many  years  wonld  not  now 
menaoe  it  II  the -estradition  treaty  shonld  pass  the  Senate, 
thaw  4s  not  an  act  of  resistance  to  tyranny  classed  as  a  crime  by 
an  inftinions  coercion  aot  that  cannot  be  brooght  nnder  its  pro- 
yiaions/and  England's  heavy  hand  can  be  laid  on  the  Irish  exile 
in  thiit  conotry  in  the  crowded  dty  of  the  East,  on  the  Western 
prairie,  or  in  the  depths  of  the  Bocky  Moantain  mine.  Ooercton 
woald  bd  bronght  to  ^e  very  door  of  the  Irish  eitisen  of  the 
United  States^  and  be  wonld  iMtve  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
ka«^ng 'tfa4t  bis  own  Tote  contributed  largriy  to  bring  abont 
that  extfaordinasy^tttte^rf  things. 

'  Biti  for  Irish  votes  the  fisheries  treaty,  the  weakest  surrender 
of  American  rights  that  ever  disgraced  American  diplomacy^ 
wo^ld  not  have  been  conoeded  to  enable  the  most  virulent,  the 
meanest  bssA  most  treacherons  enemy  of  Ireland  among  living 
Englishmen  to  return  home  with  an  increase  of  power  and  prestige 
to  be  used  for.  the  injury  of  the  cause  which  those  who  cast  those 
vcteg  hold  dear. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  assertion  that  *'the  only  use 
England  can  make  of  an  Irishman  is  when  he  emigrates  to  Amer* 
ioa-  and  votes  for  ftee  trade/'  is  only  half  a  truth.  England  finds 
many  other  uses  for  him,  and  they  include  the  whole  line  of  Eng- 
lish policy  in  this  oountry,  of  which  Mr.  Cleveland's  administra* 
tion.  is  tiiQ  exponent  and  the  chief  inrtrument.  But Klid  the  Irish 
voters  wfio  are  responsible  for  this  state  of  things  deliberately  con- 
tenqdata  ^tioh'a  result,  and  will  they  continue  to  play  the  r61e  of 
cafs^paw  for  England  f  Most  assoredly  they  did  not  contemplate 
it,  and  ft  beeomea  every  day  more-  probaUe  that  they  will  con- 
tribute verylaiffely  to  the  oorrection  of  the  evil.  Many  thousands 
of  Irish'citiseBs  revolted  against  the  pro*British  poliqr  four  years 
ago;:  and  Ulaeir  nnmbersr  will  be  swdled  by  large  accessions  this 
yean    As  tho  issue  becomes  more  clearly  defined,  they  will  be 
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found  among  the  most  anthnaiastic  supporters  of  the  broad  Amer- 
ican policy  represented  by  the  present  Republican  Presidential 
candidate,  and  those  who  adhere  to  old  party  lines  will  help  to 
reinfuse  a  truly  American  spirit  into  the  Democracy. 

The  issue  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection  was  never  clearly 
presented  to  Irish  citizens  of  the  pres^it  generation  before.  The 
broad  and  comprehensive  foreign  policy  that  they  are  led  to  expect 
from  the  election  of  Mr.  Harrison  they  first  saw  outlined  in  the 
dispatches  of  Mr.  Blaine^  and  it  at  once  attracted  many  thousands 
of  them,  not,  as  the  Mngwnmpe  charge,  that  they  expected  it  to 
eventuate  in  war  with  England,  but  because  they  believed  it 
promised  many  benefits  to  the  land  in  which  their  lot  was  cast. 
Republican  administrations,  from  Grant's  to  that  of  Arthur,  had 
not  a  foreign  policy  to  attract  them,  and  Irish- American  citizens 
in  England  were  allowed  to  be  outraged  without  even  a  protest. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  administrations  before  the 
war  had  acted  with  commendable  spirit  and  promptitude  in  such 
emergencies,  and  it  was  natural  for  lifelong  Democrats  to  expect 
adherence  to  party  traditions  as  a  result  of  a  Democratic 
triumph.  They  did  not  realize  that  parties,  as  well  as  men,  had 
changed — ^they  were  not  even  aware  of  the  change  they  themselves 
had  undergone — and  they  did  not  understand,  as  few  other  men 
did,  the  logical  development  of  the  tendencies  given  to  both 
parties  by  the  result  of  the  war. 

These  things  are  beginning  to  dawn  upon  Irish  citizens  now^ 
and  the  next  few  years  will  witness  an  enormous  and  a  permanent 
change  in  their  attitude  towards  the  two  great  parties  that  strug- 
gle for  the  mastery  of  the  Republic. 

During  the  war  it  was  England's  policy  to  break  up  the  Union. 
Not  from  love  of  the  Southern  people,  but  from  hatred  and  fear 
of  Democratic  institutions  and  a  desire  to  create  a  great  market 
for  her  wares,  the  English  aristocracy  and  mercantile  classes 
wished  to  see  the  Southern  oligarchy  build  up  a  great  slave  con- 
federacy that  would  manufacture  nothing.  They  aided  it  all  they 
dared.  While  Irish  Democratic  soldiers  fiocked  to  the  defense  of 
the  Union,  the  voice  of  Ireland  rang  out  from  crowded  mass 
meetings,  sending  sympathy  to  the  North,  and  warning  England 
to  keep  her  hands  off. 

To-day,  when  the  industrial  life  of  the  Republic  is  menaced  by 
a  oombination  of  the  same  hostile  forces,  enough  of  Irish  citizens 
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will  be  found  to  sever  old  party  ties  and  rash  to  the  defense  of  the 
country's  true  interests  to  place  them  out  of  danger  for  a  genera* 
tion,  if  not  forever.  They  reoognfze  that  America's  interests  are 
their  own,  and  that  hatred  of  England  and  love  of  their  adopted 
country  unite  for  once  in  urging  them  to  strong  and  vigorous 
action. 

After  next  November,  England  will  find  very  little  use  for  an 
Irishman  in  America,  the  American  people  will  respect  him  more 
than  ever,  and  every  European  potentate,  from  the  Czar  of  Bussia 
to  the  Pope  in  Borne,  will  know  that  he  is  not  a  thing  ta  be  trifled 
with.  In  short,  the  status  of  the  Irishman  will  be  raised  in 
America,  and  England's  hope  of  crushing  him  in  Ireland  will 
vanish  into  thin  air. 

JOHK    DbVOY. 


It  is  true  that  Irishmen  are  not  as  useful  to  England  as  they 
have  been.  They  cannot  be  relied  on  to  carry  England's  flag 
over  the  parapets  of  war  as  enthusiastically  as  of  yore.  They  bait 
the  masters  in  Parliament  who  have  been  baiting  them.  And, 
crime  of  crimes,  they  are  not  as  useful  in  starving  themselves  to 
pay  rent  to  Englishmen  of  older  or  of  later  birth  as  was  their 
wont  up  to  a  decade  ago.  But  their  lack  of  usefulness  does  not 
end  there.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Irish  when  they  emigrated 
hither  to  scrape  and  save  in  the  Land  of  the  Free  to  help  those 
left  behind  to  pay  the  otherwise  impossible  rents.  Then,  indeed, 
an  emigrating  Irishman  was  useful.  He  worked  here  under 
tdazing  son  or  in  snow  and  rain  for  *'  the  little  tyrant  of  his 
fields "  in  Ireland.  Instead  of  this,  the  once  useful  Irish  emi* 
grant  now  furnishes  funds  to  harry  the  English  landlords  year  in 
and  year  out.  He  watches  every  move  of  English  diplomacy  and 
delights  in  setting  his  foot  upon  its  neck  when  it  serpentines 
near  him.  The  London  Times  trusts  that  a  remnant  of  the  old 
usefulness  may  survive  in  the  emigrated  Irishman  voting  for  free 
trade  in  America. 

It  is  a  vain  hope.  It  was  written,  if  we  may  guess  at  the 
foggy  penetralia  of  the  writer's  misapprehensions,  under  the  idea 
that  the  issue  of  the  present  presidential  campaign  was,  what  it 
is  not,  namely,  between  a  total  extinction  of  the  protective  tariff 
and  keeping  the  tariff  where  it  is. 
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The  question  U  MstaaDy  liimted  Itf  l&foGftftipaig^ 
to  which  the  tariff  should  be  modified^»  ft  meittur  of  iMttbiti^  ^e 
sarpltifl  reventie  of  the  federal  gti^enimeiit '  Th€l  'D^mootats  pro- 
pose to  oat  <^  the  sarpltts,  partly  hy  a  redaction  of  ^  tlii6  custom 
dties^  80  sealed  they  claim  as  not  to  ^ndaxiger  the  couhtty^  ih- 
dastries,  and  partly  by  a  redaction  of  the  iiitemal  i^venae.  ^he 
BepaUiean  plan  is  to  loirer  the  tariff,  bht'more  sparingly  than- the 
Democrats,  and  to  make  a  correspondingly  larger  cat  in  the  in- 
ternal revenne,  eyeh  to  svreeping  it  away  tdtogetheir  tf  neees^icrj^. 
There  is  no  grayerisk  to  American  indostry;  no  aseftUfieSs  to 
England  ift  either  scheme. 

For  my  part  I  see  more  good  in  a  moderate  redndtioh  of  the 
tariff  and  a  great  benefit  in  redncing  the  Inter&ftl  B6tehtie  which 
taxes  commeroe  between  the  States. 

As  to  specific  schemes  for  dealing  with  the  snrplas  I  prefer  Vr. 
BandalFs  to  that  of  Mr.  if  ills.  As'thie  Bepablican  Senate  meas- 
ure has  not  been  madekndwn  at  thia  writings  I  cannot  Judge  of  it. 
All  the  tariff  measures  submitted  or  Kkely  to  be  snlmiitted  will  be 
found  to  recognize  the  protectiye  'factor  as  necessary  ta  b^  pre- 
served. 

American  manufactures  are  to  be  fostered  Or  protected  for  the 
good  of  the  entire  nation,  and  not  nidrely  f or  the'manufscturer 
who  gets  the  profits,  nor  akme  for  the  workmen  or  workwomen 
he  employs  at  the  lowest  rate  he  can  get  them  to  work  tot.  Tli- 
riety  of  industry  is  what  makes  a  nation  trutf  self-sustainihg.  The 
protectiye  tariff  has  undoubtedly  helped  and  is  helping  to  midce 
in  this  respect  our  national  life  complete. 

England  reared  her  industries  on  Protection,  ^he  reached 
what  she  calls ''  free  trade^  out  at  her  necessitiei^.  She  could 
not  feed  her  manufacturing  population  cheaply  and  she  repeal^ 
the  com  laws  or  t«4ff  on  breadstuffs.  The  empty  Ehglikh  stomach 
cried  out,  and  England  has  ever  since  made  a  virtue  c¥  fiffitigiti. 
Characteristic  of  English  cunning  overlaid  hy  English  egotism  It 
is  to  do  this,  and  it  is  the  top  and  bottom  of  her  free  trade 
"  philosophy.'*  Fozlike,  having  cut  off  her  own  iio  longeir  useful 
tail  of  a  tariff,  she  urges  every  other  nation  to  do  the  same.  *  Our 
tariff  is  still  needed  to  keep  off  flies,  withal. 

No  American  party  couM  hope  to  liv^  whidi  would  attemptto 
uproot  at  this  juncture  the  present  sjrstem,  which  has  answered  its 
purpose  so  well,  and  no  party  is  attempting  it:    To  modify  it  so 
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Aft  taftt  it  to  the  growing  waattii  of  the  ooantxy  is  a  tamk  WDrthy 
ol  the  highest  statosmftnahip.   ,    -     . 

. .  It  i«^  hoiraYor,  not  the  l^reimr;  snrplmr  only  whieh  matmoes 
the.preeent  tariff.  The  tnistg>  those  aggregations  of  the  capital 
in  entire  industries,  c<Hnbined  for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices 
^tnd  doubtless  of  lowering  wagesj  attaek  it  on  one.  hand*  The 
pugxatioiL  hither  of  European  laW  of  the  cheapest  kind  attaoks 
it  on  the  other,  for  all  the  factors  which  driye  wages  down- 
ward/a&  they  JxaYe  been  going  down»  will  tend  to  make  a  high 
iariS  a  burden.  In  proportion  as  it  is  a  burden  it  must  be  lowered, 
and  the  reduction  under  such  circumstances  will  help  no  outside 
nation  whatever.    It  will  not  be  isefnl  to  England* 

More  aivl.m(»9  labor  is  coming  to  America.  Our  great  coun- 
try will  attract  an  enormous  immigration  for  a  hundred  years  to 
ceime.  As  it  absorbed  millions  of  Irish  and  (Jemuuou  it  is  absorbing 
Swedish,  Italian,  Bohemian^ .  Hungarian, .  Basaian  and  P<di8h 
millions,  and  will,  oontinue  to  absorb  them.  It  will  draw  and  is 
drawipg  the  best  workers  from  England  itself, 

A  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  later  European  immigrants 
has  giyen  rise  to  an  outcry  against  ''pauper  labor''  coming 
here.  I  do  not  join  in  it  I  respect  all  labor.  Irish  labor 
in  America  was  once  branded  as  the  labor  of  paupers;  so 
Italian,  Bohemian  and  Polish  labor  is  to-day.  These  later 
coiners  will  progress.  The  country  lifts  its  laborers  up  ae  no 
other  country  in  the  world  does.  Every  w<Mrking  arm  and  brain 
added  to  our  population  adds  to  our  potentiality  of  controlling 
the  markets  of  the  world  in  all  things  which  the  country  will 
produce.    And  this  is  America's  commercial  destiny. 

Before  arriving  at  that  stage  of  power,  a  long  battle  will  have 
been  fought  with  our  comm^xoal  rivals,  of  which  England  is  the 
greatest ;  but  they  will  go  down  one  by  one  b^ore  the  ever-grow* 
ing  industrial  might  qt  America.  It  will  not  be  the  victory  of 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  and  it  involves  many  now  obscure  and  com* 
plex  factors ;  but  one  sign  by  which  we  shall  know  when  the  time 
for  a  sweeping  tariff  rednetioai  is  at  hand  for  us  will  be  the  impo- 
sition by  England  of  import  duties  on  our  manufactures  to  save 
her  own  from  utter  extinction.  The  ''  fair-trader  "  of  to-day  in 
England  is  the  forerunner  of  the  English  "  high-tariff  maa  "  of 
hereafter,  and  he  is  coming. 

Enghnd  has  been  and  will  be  in  language  and  race  the  sister, 
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bat  iui^nnmerce  and  politioa  the  foe  of  America.  Her  coal  and 
iron  ooming  oat  of  the  earth  almost  side  by  side  make  her  the 
most  compact  industrial  force  of  her  size  in  the  world.  Bat  her 
limit  is  definite,  and  her  commercial  overthrow  will  awaken  no 
pity — ^incarnation  of  selfishness  and  greed  as  she  has  been. 

She  robbed  and  misgoverned  Ireland  to  preserve  its  land  to 
her  aristocrats  and  its  commerce  to  the  English  trading  class. 
Every  Englishman  from  the  king  to  the  peer,  from  the  bishop  to 
the  beer  seller,  was  pecuniarily  interested  in  Ireland's  misgovern- 
ment— the  king  for  his  revenues,  the  peer  for  his  rents,  his  off- 
spring for  the  fat  offices,  the  bishop  for  his  tithes,  the  parson  for 
his  fat  livings,  the  trader  for  his  monopoly.  Had  America  re- 
mained a  colony,  such  would  be  the  reliction  of  Englishmen  to  her 
to-day.  Unshackled  and  free  of  this  hierarchy  of  tribute-takers, 
America  has  grown  to  be  England's  competitor  and  will  presently 
be  her  master. 

Irishmen  here  will  be  Americans  in  the  struggle.  England 
has  taught  Irishmen  to  hate  her  by  oppressing  them,  and  by  hating 
them  even  when  she  could  no  longer  oppress.  If,  as  now  seems 
probable^  England,  urged  thereto  by  men  of  broad  minds  and 
deep  sympathies,  should  give  Ireland  a  fair  measure  of  self-gov- 
ernment to  the  strengthening  and  solidifying  of  the  British 
Empire,  this  hatred  will  disappear  from  Ireland  as  it  dies  out  in 
England,  and  will  be  as  sensibly  modified  among  the  free  Irish- 
men in  America.  But  whether  justice  is  done  to  Ireland  or  not, 
the  commercial  conflict  between  England  and  America  must  go 
on.  It  has  no  sentiment  in  it.  Irishmen  here  may  be  expected 
to  see  as  clearly  as  others,  in  any  event,  what  is  good  for  America 
and  what  would  be  ''  usefuP  to  England. 

The  Irish-born  citizen  will  now  vote  for  the  tariff.  When  the 
time  is  ripe  for  it,  he,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  American 
nation,  will  vote  for  free  trade,  and  then  that  will  be  to  vote  the 
commercial  death  of  England.  If  that  will  be  ''useful,''  Eng- 
land is  welcome  to  it.  The  London  Times,  which  on  the  Irish 
question  presents  the  unpleasant  spectacle  of  a  blind  worm  turn- 
ing in  its  own  outgivings,  is  welcome  to  it. 

If  I  have  traveled  over- wide  in  accounting  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  me  in  this  matter,  it  is  because  as  an  American  citizen  I  cannot 
close  my  eyes  to  all  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  me,  though  per- 
haps some  may  expect  me  as  an  Irishman  to  settle  the  question  off- 
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hmd  in  sheer  revolt  of  feeling  against  the  cynical  malevolence 
clan  ignorant  Englishman. 

Joseph  I.  C.  Glabks. 


Well,  no.  '^  When  an  Irishman  emigrates  to  America  and 
votesfor  free  trade''  it  is  not  ^^  the  onlif  time  England  can  use  him.'' 
The  other  time  is  when  he  does  not  emigrate^  is,  by  English  free 
trade,  compelled  to  ''  stand  and  deliver"  all  that  he  can  produce ; 
is  left  without  the  chance  of  a  career,  of t«n  without  the  means  of 
existence,  in  Ireland;  and  is  forced  to  prostitute  labor,  skill, 
courage  or  genius,  sometimes  his  life,  in  building  up  a  power  that 
while  robbing  proclaims  him  a  worthless  savage,  she  has  during 
these  centuries,  out  of  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  been  laboring, 
almost  hopelessly,  to  civilize. 

A  very  long  time  that  other  time  has  been.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  few  happy  years  during  which  Grattan's  Parliament 
and  Volunteers  prevented  British  free  trade  in  his  countrymen's 
lives  and  property,  it  has,  in  the  main,  continued  from  the  day 
England  first  found  herself  able  to  impose  her  "  system  of  econ- 
omy" or  robbery  on  Ireland  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  It  exists 
to<4ay,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  Mr.  Pamell's  agitation,  all  other 
agitations,  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposed  so-called  parliament,  and  all 
such  toy  parliaments  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding,  until  some 
such  crisis  in  English  affairs  as  will  follow  the  advance  of  Russia 
Indiawards,  or  the  continuance  by  America  of  the  protective  tariff, 
affords  armed  Irishmen,  under  some  Phil  Sheridan,  their  **  op- 
portunity" to  get  the  British  Government,  bayonets  and  free 
trade,  ''  bag  and  baggage/'  out  of  Ireland  at  once  and  forever. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  finding  occupation  and  an  honorable 
career  at  home,  can  Irishmen  prevent  England  from  using  them. 

It  would  require  volumes,  instead  of  a  brief  article,  to  recount 
the  uses  she  has  made  of  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irishmen, 
who,  starved  by  her  policy  from  home,  have  been  forced  into  her 
blue  jacket  or  red  coat,  to  follow  her  drumbeat  around  the  world, 
in  her  numberless  plundering,  marauding  and  robbing  expeditions 
against  unoffending  and  defenceless  countries,  tribes  and  peoples, 
as  well  as  in  her  deadlier  conflicts  with  her  equals  in  war.  Those 
who,  from  actual  experience  in  the  camp,  march  or  battle-field,  are 
familiar  with  the  qualities  of  the  Irish  soldier,  need  not  be  told  to 
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what  uses  he  can  be  pat.  And^  when  we  consider  that,  accordUig 
to  Major  Batler,  of  the  British  army,  the  proportion  of  Irishmen  In. 
it,  during  its  most  eventf  al  period,  rose  to  sixty-six  per  cent.,  we: 
may  well  ask.  What  would  England  have  been  without  them  ?. 
What  would  her  history  in  Canada  have  been  had  it 
not  been  Wolfe  who  met  Montcalm  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  ?  How  different  might  have  been  her  place  on  the 
maps  of  Surope,  Asia,  and  Africa  without  the  services  of  the 
Lawrences,  the  Napiers,  the  Googhs^  and  the  Roberts.  What, 
today,  might  have  been  her  place  among  the  nations  had  it  been 
other  than  Wellington  and  his  countrymen,  who,  with  their  fellow 
Oelts,  the  Highlanders,  withstood  the  legions  of  the  Great  Cor^ 
sican  until  the  coming  of  Blucher  on  that  fateful  day  at  Waterloo. 
In  cabinet,  parliament,  and  diplomacy  she  has  made  frequent 
enough  use  of  the  countrymen  of  Burke,  Sheridan,  Palmerston, 
and  Dufferin.  In  literature  how  often  do  we  find  Steele,  Sheri- 
dan, and  Goldsmith  doing  duty  as  ''  English''  authors.  In  her 
halls  of  learning,  journalism,  marts  of  commerce,  workshops,  and 
great  industries.  Irishmen  in  great  numbers  labor,  to  her  gain  aiid 
the  loss  of  their  native  land.  The  tourist  sees  at  ever}' 
port  in  Ireland  steamers  laden  with  cattle  and  produce  for 
Eiugland,  and  wonders  why  a  country  that  produces  so  much 
is  always  poor  and  often  starving.  The  explanation  is — Through 
free  trade  England  takes  all  the  peasant  produces,  beyond  a 
bare  existence,  and  keeps  him  a  helot.  The  Nationalist  ob- 
jects to  the  use  she  has  made  of  the  noblest  of  his  race,  of  the 
hangings,  burnings,  pitch-capping,  banishment,  and  imprison- 
ment to  which  she  had  subjected  the  Father  Sheehys,  Wm.  Orrs, 
Wolf  Tones,  Emmets,  Mitchells,  Meaghers,  Kirkhans,  O'Learjr^y 
and  others  who  sought  to  end  her  blighting  sway  in  Ireland. 
Everything  goes  out  of  Ireland,  and  nothing  is  returned.  Her 
intellect,  skill,  energy,  and  resources  are  drained  away  to  support 
England,  without  even  acknowledgment.  Against  all  this  the 
Nationalist  protests,  and,  further,  demurs  at  being  hanged  for 
mentioning  the  matter  and  its  remedy  to  his  countrymen.  All 
these  uses  has  she  been  able  to  make  of  Irishmen  throngh  free 
trade,  for  be  it  known  that  the  crime  of  England  against  Ireland 
has  been  the  destruction  of  her  industries.  Compared  with  this- 
the  baneful  effects  of  her  wars,  massacres,  and  penal  laws  upon 
the  national  life  have  been  transient  and  ephemeral. 
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Oyer  one  hnndred  years  ago  Hely  Hutchinson,  an  Irish  Tory 
gentleman,  founder  of  the  House  of  Donoughmore/ wrote  a  series 
of  letters  to  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Governtnent  on  "  The  Com- 
mercial Restraints  of  Ireland. '^  In  direct  and  dignified,  though 
respectful  language,  they  point  out  how  one  after  the  other  of 
Irish  industries,  the  linen  trade  excepted,  had  been  destroyed  by 
English  laws,  and  asks  for  their  repeal.  The  book  was  bought  up 
by  the  Gbvernment,  as  high  as  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  being 
paid  for  a  copy,  and  burned.  A  copy  of  it,  however,  still  exists 
in  the  Stephen  Oalwell  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  would  afford  instructive  reading  to  those  Irish- Americans  who 
propose  to  vote  for  the  English  policy  against  the  country  to  which 
they  have  fled. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  obnoxious  laws  were  not  repealed 
until,  in  1782,  an  independent  Irish  Parliament,  supported  by 
Henry  Grattan's  Volunteers  and  Napper  Tandy's  artillery,  enacted 
protective  tariff  laws  for  the  revival  of  Irish  manufactures.  The 
movement  of  Grattan,  like  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, was  a  revolt  against  the  no  longer  endurable  restraints  of 
British  free  trade. 

During  her  eighteen  years  of  protection,  Ireland  enjoyed  a 
period  of  unexampled  prosperity,  and  advanced  in  manufactures 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

To-day  the  tourist  in  Dublin  lingers  to  admire  the  magnificent 
public  and  private  buildings,  now  mostly  vacant,  that  during  that 
glorious  era  arose  under  the  magical  infiuence  of  protection. 

But  the  spoiler  prevailed.  In  1800,  British  gold  and  bayonets 
carried,  through  a  corrupted  Parliament,  the  dreaded  ''  Act  of 
Union."  Irish  independence  and  manufactures  fell  at  one  blow. 
The  great  patriot  and  statesman  who  raised  could  no  longer  pro- 
tect them.  He  had  "  stood  by  their  cradle,**  he  now  "  followed 
their  bier.**  English  free  trade  could  now  work  its  wont — ^fac- 
tories closing,  owners  bankrupt,  workmen  fiying,  ruin  every- 
where, is  the  story  from  that  day  to  this. 

This  much  for  the  uses  England  has  made  of  Irishmen  else- 
where. We  are  not  disposed  to  underestimate  the  value,  to  her,  of 
Irish  votes,  lor  free  ianAe,  in  America,  in  the  past.  We  cannot 
overeetimate  their  importance  to  her,  in  the  future,  in  the  com- 
bined attaok  she  and  the  successors  of  the  slave-holding  oligarchy 
are  bow  making  upon  the  educated  labor  and  industrial  indepen- 
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dence  o£  these  States  ??he  mipplying  of  works  of  handicraft  to 
o?^  ^p(^7  vuUions  of  people  now  here^  and  others  to  come ;  the 
destruotion  of  a  great  and  risixig .  riTal,  wbo»  by  superior  skill  and 
j^r.  deali4g,  will  soon  dri?e  her.fronx  the  markets  of  the  two 
Ano^oas  I  the  continued  existeoce  of  th^^  as  present  constituted, 
£^tij9h  £mpire»  which^  jesting  uppn,  must  go  down  with  the 
losfi  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  supremacy — these  are 
the  colossal  prizes  for  which  she  oontends,  these  the  nuts  she 
expects  to  get  out  of  the  fire,  by  the  use  of  her  favorite  cat's- 
paw,  the  Irish-American  Tote^  when  she  modestly  asks  her  pro- 
fessed enemies  to  elect  to  the  Presidency  the  man  who  declares : 
*^  I  believe  in  free,  trade^  as  I  believe  in  the  Protestant  religion/' 

WiUtheydoit?    We  think  npt. 

Like  that  intense.  Irish  Nationalist,  the  greatest  of  political 
economists,  whose  works  are  revoluticmizing  the  world,  Henry  G. 
Oarey,  son  of  the  great  United  Irishman,  Matthew  Carey,  friend 
of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  and  co-laborer  with  Orattan,  Irish- 
mem  in  increased  and  increasing  numbers  are  learning  to  be 
^*  always  opposed  to  England,  and  therefore  always  right/' 

The  subjoined  extracts  are  from  the  Irish- American  memorial 
presented  to  the  recent  convention  that  nominated  General  Har- 
rison :  ^'  Believing  that  the  good  of  our  native  can  be  best  pro- 
moted by  the  greatness  of  our  adopted  country,  and  that  its  great- 
ness wiU  come  through  the  success  of  the  Bepublican  party, 
under  a  leader  worthy  of  the  high  office,  an  American  of  Ameri- 
cans, pledged  only  to  the  support  of  American  principles,  we  are 
convinced  that  a  larger  number  of  our  countrymen  than  ever 
before  will  labor  with  enthusiasm  to  carry  to  victory  the  standard 
of  that  party  oyer  the  first  national  convention  of  which  Judge 

Bobert  Emmet  presided. '' 

William  Carroll,  M.D. 


The  above,  like  most  statements  of  the  London  Times  con- 
cerning Ireland  and  Irishmen^  is  not  true.  Unfortunately  the 
Irish  in  their  native  land  have  been  only  too  often  used  by  Eng- 
land^ and  they  have  been  among  the  most  pliant  instruments  of 
British  oppression  in  Ireland.  The  hated  constabulary  i^  mainly 
oomposed  of  Iriduneh,  while  the  paid  magistracy,  the  judges  and 
the  wious  officers  of  the  Grown,  are  drawn  largely  from  the 
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native  element.  It  is  true  that  these  OoTerhment  employ^  are 
renegade  Irishmen,  and  that  the  hipfher  officials  are  ifor  the  most 
part  alien  in  race,  religion  and  sentiment  to  the  overwhelmihg 
majority  of  the  people  ;  bnt  the  facts  are  enough  to  disprove  the 
statement  that  the  onljf  time  England  can  use  an  Irishman  is 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  the  Tfmeg.  However, 
considering  the  demoralizing  system  of  bribes  and  corruption — 
unparalleled  in  history--^which  has  been  so  marked  a  feature  of 
English  rule  in  Ireland,  the  only  wonder  Js  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  people  has  not  succumbed  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
seducer. 

As  regards  England's  ''use''  of  the  Irish  in  America,  it  is 
undeniable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter  have  been  and  still 
are,  unwittingly,  no  doubt,  the  tools  of  England.  In  so  far  as 
Irishmen  in  this  country  have  supported  the  b-ee-trade  policy  of 
the  Democratic  party,  they  have  been  virtually  the  allies 
and  friends  of  England.  Having  lost  her  foothold  in  the  Euro- 
pean marts,  and  with  Russia  closely  pushing  her  in  the  East, 
England  turns  wistfully  to  America  in  the  hope  of  securing  here 
a  market  for  the  disposal  of  her  wares.  Free  trade  would  give 
her  the  coveted  prize.  There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  to  show  that 
one  of  England's  most  cherished  desires  is  the  triumph  of  the  free- 
trade  policy  in  the  United  States.  The  unanimous  approval  with 
which  the  English  press  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  has  hailed 
every  free  trade  manifestation  in  the  tJnited  States,  such  as  the 
President's  December  message,  the  Mills  bill  and  the  Democratic  na- 
tional platform,  speaks  conclusively  on  this  point.  Neither  have 
the  English  newspapers  been  backward  in  pointing  out  that  the 
adoption  of  a  free-trade  policy  by  the  TTnited  States  would  give 
English  manufacturers  and .  English  trade  such  a  boom  as  they 
have  not  received  during  the  present  century. 

Now  it  may  be  asked.  Why  cannot  Irish- Americans  see  that 
by  supporting  the  Democratic  free-trade  policy  they  are  being  used 
to  further  the  interests  of  English  manufacturers  and  English 
workmen,  andi  that,  too,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
can indnstries  and  American  labor  ?  This  anomaly  is  easily 
explained.  Until  within  a  few  years  past  almost  the  entire'body 
of  Irish  voters  were  included  in  the  Democratic  party.  How  this 
came  to  be  the  ease  is  well  known  to  the  student  of  American 
poUMcal  history.    It  was  the  result  of  circumstances  which  every 
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fair-mioded  man  will  now  jroadily  admit  wem  teyoiid  the  «oittrol 
of  ths  Bepubliooa  party,  and  f<»r  whioh  the  Bepabliean  party,  ti  % 
party,  was  not  responsible.  Indeed,  it  ifi  s  faot  that  in  the. days 
of  KnoW'*nothingi8m,  whioh  anscrupnloas  Dem<)orat8  ha?e  per* 
sifltently  represented  as  the  offspring  of  B^MiUloanism^  theiic 
ware  far  more  members  of  that  intolerant  and  nn- American  party 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy  than  there  were  fnmi  the 
Bepnblican  ranks.  The  faot  remains,  however,  that  owing  to  a 
combination  of  cironmstances  which  were  entirely  x^is^xiderBtoQd 
by  the  Irida,  the  latter  were  almost  in  a  body  attracted  to.tlie 
Democratic  party,  and  were  in  a  similar  degree  repelled  by  the 
Bepnblican  party.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Democrats 
came  to  be  regarded  by  Irishmen  as  their  friends  and  the  Bepubli- 
cans  as  their  enemies,  and  a  large  number  of  Irish  voters  have 
ever  since  been  too  ready  to  accept  unquestioningly  the  policy  of 
the  former  party  on  any  issue  that  might  arise. 

The  Democratic  party  has  been^  moreover,  glaringly  disingen* 
nous,  inconsistent  and  even  dishonest  in  regard  to  its  attitude  on 
the  tariff.  One  time  its  leaders  and  party  organs  will  loudly  cour 
tend  that  the  Democratic  policy  in  regard  to  the  tariff  is  one  not 
of  destruction,  but  of  revision,  and  they  make  this  contention  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  party  has  for  years  been  endeavoring  to 
bring  about,  in  a  more  or  less  direct  way,  an  economic  policy 
which  even  the  members  of  the  Cobden  Club  and  the  press  of  Free 
Trade  England — ^who  certainly  ought  to  be  good  judges  in  such 
matters — characterize  as  free  trade.  At  another  time,  when  the 
above  course  would  not  be  expedient,  a  virtually  free-trade  policy 
is  openly  espoused,  while  protection  is  denounced  es  the  bane  of 
the  formers.  One  story  will  be  told  to  the  wage-earners  of  the 
great  manufacturing  States,  while  a  contrary  storv  will  be  re- 
hearsed to  the  people  of  the  non-manufacturing  districts  of  the 
South.  This  chameleon-like  policy  is  beautifully  illustrated  in 
the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  the  Mills  bilL  The  Free  Traders 
have  thus  succeeded  in  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  many  Demo- 
crats, Irish-Americans  included.  And  to  disarm  any  possible 
fears  the  latter  might  have  lest  England,  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
their  native  land,  might  be  the  principal  beneficiary  under  the  new 
economic  system,  it  is  always  made  to  appear  that  such  fears  are  nt* 
terly  groundless,  and  that  what  in  fact  England  most  dreads  idlest 
there  should  be  a  departure  from  the  present  protective  poUey  f 
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Tb^se  tactlcfii  h&re  to  a  certain  extent  snceeeded.  Bat,  on  tfas 
^li^r"&and,  the  numW  of  IrUh- Americans  who  see  the  sQustion 
tii  its  trne  light  ilr  inereasing  dafly*  It  is  safe  to  affinn  thiit  a 
large  majority  of  the  Irishmen  who  do  their  own  thinking>  and 
wili  hot  snIFer  others  to  do  it  for  them,  and  who  have,  besides^ 
nb  political  axes  to  grind,  have  finally  shaken  off  the  yoke 
of  the  party  bosses.  The  solid  Irish-Democratic  TOte  has  been 
broken  np  foreVer,  a  result  franght  with  good  to  the  country  at 
ter^,  und  to  nond  more  so  than  Irish-Americans  themselves; 
THe  wisest  and  be^  Irishmen  among  us,  men  not  identified  w^th 
lather  party,  such  as  the  thoughtful  and  learned  Rev.  Dr.  Ber« 
iiafdt)'Reillyvhave  hailed  with  Joy  this  self -emancipating  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  their  countrymen.  I  think  I  can  safely  put 
the  liumber  of  Irishmen  in  this  State  alone  who  have  cut  loose 
firoin  their  political  bondage  in  the  Democratic  party  as  not  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  those 
voters  cannot  be  used  in  the  interests  of  England. 

It  is,  however,  a  great  mistake,  and  does  Irish- Americans  a 
gross  injustice,  to  say  that,  as  a  body,  their  attitude  in  regard  to  a 
quefHon  like  that  of  the  tariff  is  governed  solely  or  principally  by 
the  bearing  of  such  question  on  English  interests.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  Irish-Americans  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  America 
are  American  citizens  pure  and  simple,  looking  at  American 
public  questions  from  the  standpoint  of  Americans,  and  joining 
faithfully  and  fraternally  with  their  fellow  citizens  of  all  origins 
in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  Bepublic.  Irish-Americans, 
while  retaining  their  love  for  their  native  land,  surely  need  not, 
and  will  not,  on  that  account  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their 
Americanism.  The  primary  objection  of  Irish-Americans  to 
free  trade  is  not  that  it  would  benefit  their  old  enemy 
England — ^though  this  result  would  be  wormwood  and  gall 
to  them — ^but  that  it  would  injure  America.  And  they 
favor  the  continuance  of  the  protective  system,  not  because 
it  shuts  out  English  goods  from  the  American  markets,  thou^ 
this  result  is  most  gratifying  to  them,  but  because  it  safeguards 
our  own  industries  and  the  interests  of  our  own  workingmen. 
Intdligent  Irish-Americans  know  that  by  voting  against  free 
trade  they  are  not  only  serving  the  interests- of  the  Republic  but 
strikiiig  a  most  effective  blow  at  England,  and  no  true  American 
win  complain  ^hat  they  enjoy  their  sweet  revenge  on  the  heredi«- 
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tMy  eaemy  of  both  xmiiooa.  Lidead,  ^v#fli. » .^mwlioadfl?  of  the 
AmerioMi  pnsi  will  see  thwt  ia  the  pMoent  ^ounprngft  Amwrinniw 
afe  oeoreely  one  whit  behind  their  JjcUh.  leU^w^tizeaa  ia^tiioir 
hofltility  to  flagland^  wd  free  tnuie  is  m  i\)^iidly  .denoiinQML  fay 
them  beeaaae  of  the  advantagee  it  would  coaled,  on  Bnglabd  ae 
beeaoae  of  the  injoiy  it  would  iufliat  ou  Anama.  This  ia.ouly 
natural.  England  is  the  hereditary  f  eo  of  Ameriea  ae  well  aa  4rf 
Ireland.  Since  the  Ooloniee  threw  off  the  British  yoka  Englandiias 
made  two  deaperate  attempts  to  destroy  the  i^puUiorrroaoe^m 
1812,  and  agein^  in  a  far  mere  treacherona  and  daatardlymastftpm 
during  our  Oinl  War.  Aa  a  partieipant^n  the  laiter,  I  wettite^ 
member  the  fierce  indignation  of  our  aol^ms  whan  (gathering  uf 
on  the  battlo'field  the  arms  of  the  OoAf  ederato  dead,  at  fiJOiduog  the 
weapons,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Briijah 
Grown.  The  first  hostile  shot  fired  on  Sumter  was  from  a  gun 
forged  in  England.  The  ^*  Alabama ''  and  ''  Shenandoalu''  whic^ 
inflicted  upon  American  shipping  a  blow  from  which  it  has  not 
yet  recovered,  were  built  in  British  shipyardSyand  in  part  n^aniHad 
by  British  seamen,  with  the  avowed  object  of  destroying  ouif  mer- 
cantile marine.  Why,  America  Jbas  little  less  reason  than  Ireteid 
to  hate  England,  the  deadly  foe  of  both  xiations* 

England  is  just  now  engaged  in  a  third  attempt  to  cripple  <^ 
Bepnblio  by  aiding  the  Free  Traders  to  bring  aboitt  an  eoonoiiaic 
policy  which  would  first  destroy  our  industrial  prosperity,  I 
agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed  on  the.  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  by  that  fearless  and  aggressive  advocate  of  Atner? 
ican  principles.  Senator  Biddleberger,  viz^,  that  ''.we  will  nevet 
be  a  free  nation  until  we  have  whinp^  England  for  the  third 
time.'^  Now,  we  havo  already  whipped  England  twice,  and  the 
opportunity  to  administer  a  third  drubbing  will  be  presented  this 
falL  This  opportunity  will  be  eagerly  seised,  especially  by  Irish* 
men,  and  although  the  instrument  of  castigationthis  time  will  he 
the  ballot  instead  of  the  bullet,  it  will  be  found  mighty  eflec^iial: 
Irishmen  do  not  often  get  a  chance  to  wipe  out  old  scores  with: 
England^  and,  therefore,  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  wUI  niake  ih^ 
most  of  the  present  opportunity,  and  that  thocmnds  of  h\»h 
Democrats,  throwing  party  obligations  to  the  windsj  wiU  u^tQ 
with  their  Irish  Bepublioan  brothers  in  inflicting  condign  punish? 
ment  upon  the  hated  oppressor  of  their  mothwland. 

M*  Knnwnrt 
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Im  ihb  eampftign  tke  Iridi-Amerioati  voter  ban  ^^n  impOitMit 
fldnmtege  met  oilier  rotera.  If  he  be  a  mim  ci  m^jf  ipM^^nte 
he  has  had  tiie  opportunity  for  a  «tady  in  compara1iS"V«  poUtios> 
which  mnst  be  of  great  valtte  to  him  in  makittg  up'  his  mind 
whether  Free  Trade  or  Protection  is  the  better  poKey  for  the 
coai^ry  of  his  adoption.  His  own  ooimtry  is  nnd^  the  mle  and 
tntehige  of  the  grsat  free  trade  nation^  and  fbr  seYon-eighths  of 
a  oentnry  it  has  enjoyed  all  those- adrantagee  which  atttod  *^  bay- 
ing in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  desirest,''  without 
regard  to  the  effects  upon  the  producing  olassee,  and^.  whieh  ffee 
trade  offers  us»  The  Irishman  has  had  the  opportunity  oleoma 
paring  theory  with  practice  in  this  matter,  and  seeing  iHiether 
the  headlong  ^aoe  for  cheapnesa  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  '^  the 
most  numerous  class,  that  is  the  poorest/'  And  he  knowaby 
sorrowful  recollection  and  recent  observation  that  the  outcome  of 
it  an  is  a  national  poverty,  which  Chinese  Gordon  declared  to  snr* 
pass  that  of  the  wretched  and  oppressed  peoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa  he  spent  his  life  in  trying  to  relieve. 

The  root  of  Irish  mi8ery-*4is  all  impartial  observers^  fred 
traders  not  excepted,  are  now  coming  to  agree^s  to  be  found  not 
in  over-population,  not  in  a  bad  land  sjFStem,  not  in  faults  of 
creed  or  character  of  the  Irish  people,  but  in  the  absence  of  any- 
thing but  fiurming  to  emj^oy  the  people.  The  countiy  feeds 
something  like  twice  its  population,  and  sinks  into  ever  deepen^ 
ing  poverty  as  emigration  depletes  the  population  yet  further.  If 
the  land  were  divided  among  its  people  it  would  give  them  only 
$14.00  worth  a  head,  and  its  ownership  would  not  suffice  to  put  a 
stop  to  perennial  hunger  and  recurrent  famine.  The  sncceea  of 
the  Irish  people  as  workmen,  as  farmers  and  even  as  capitalists  in 
this  country  and  in  the  British  colonies,  suffices  to  show  that  it  is 
neither  their  creed  nor  their  character  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
tiieir  prosperity  at  home.  Between  the  closer  study  of  the  facts 
and  the  failure  of  quack  remedies  there  has  been  ast^y  approach 
to  consensus  on  the  nature  of  the  ev3.  The  only  remaining  dif- 
ferenoe  is  as  regard  the  remedy.  The  Free  Traders  simply  de^ 
spah^  of  the  future  of  the  island ;  Protectionists  have  a  weU-^ 
founded  confidence  that  the  method  of  proteetion  to  home  indus*^ 
try,  widoh  lifted  America  from  sinking  into  a  similar  slough  in 
1783-89,  would  be  the  economic  salvation  of  Ireland. 

The  ruin  of  Irehind  dates  from  the  ill-fated  ITnion  of  1801. 
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It  wae  in  the  interest  of  British  mann&ctnrera  that  that  Uiiian 
was  negotiated,  although  the  riaing  of  '98  fnrni^had  also  a  politi- 
cal motiye.  Napoleon  had  shut  ap  the  Continent  from  Britisl^ 
exports,  when  they  began  to  look  to  Ireland  for  an  outlet  for  their 
Burplas  of  mannfactures.  The  first  proposal  of  the  Union  in 
1799  was  rejected  bj  the  Irish  Parliament  eipressly  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  involye  the  ruin  of  those  Irish  manu&ctnres  which 
had  grown  up  under  a  protective  tariff  during  the  preTious  six- 
teen years.  When  they  agreed  to  the  second  proposal  in  1800,  it 
was  as  Grattan  said,  the  introduction  of  free  tnide.  ''All  the 
policy,'^  he  said,  ''  of  nursing  our  growing  fabrics,  and  thereby 
of  improving  the  industry  of  our  country,  employing  her  chil- 
dren, and  expending  her  wealth  upon  her  own  labor^  is  now  aban- 
doned, and  the  language  of  the  Union  is  '  Buy  where  you  can,  and 
as  cheap  as  you  can/  '^    (Speech  of  March  19, 1800.) 

Some  reserves  were  made  in  the  Treaty  of  Union  in  behalf  of 
Irish  manufactures,  by  the  retention  of  some  duties  for  a  tima, 
but  by  1822  the  last  were  repealed,  and  the  manufactures  did  not 
survive  them  five  years.  The  advantage  of  British  manufacturers 
in  the  possession  of  large  capitals,  trained  labor  and  well  estal>- 
lished  markets,  proved  as  effectual  for  the  extinction  of  Ireland's 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  vile  laws 
had  been  for  its  suppression  in  the  eighteenth.  Hence  the  vast 
power  acquired  by  her  landlords  and  abused  by  so  many  of  them  of 
levying  rack-rents  upon  the  lands,  and  of  confiscating  the  tenant's 
improvements  by  adding  their  annual  value  to  the  rent.  Hence 
the  desolating  famines,  which  never  fall  upon  countries  whose 
manufactures  give  them  the  means  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of 
other  laud  in  the  hour  of  need.  Hence  the  ruin  not  only  of 
tenants  but  of  freeholders  and  landlords,  by  the  prostration  of 
their  one  industry  through  the  absence  of  any  home  market  for 
its  products.  Hence  the  flight  of  the  people  by  millions  from  the 
country  they  love  so  passionately,  to  enrich  other  lands  by  the 
industry  which  found  no  opening  at  home.  Hence  the  demand 
from  the  Irish  people  for  the  restoration  of  that  legislative  independ- 
ence under  which  they  prospered  through  the  care  taken  of  their 
industries  by  protective  legislation,  and  which  they  would  use  to  re- 
store that  legislation.  ''  Protection  is  an  article  of  faith  in  the  eco- 
nomical creed  of  the  great  majority  of  Irishmen,''  says  Mr. 
Fellew,  an  American  Free  Tiaderwho  visited  Ireland  in  1881 
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-  The  Irish^AincfTicatt  roter  who  has  giren  any  attention  to  the 
matter  knows  that  this  is  idiat  fi«e  trade  has  done  fi^r  his  native 
conntry.  He  knows  that  Ireland  has  been  sacrificed  to  England's 
ambition  to  make  herself  the  workshop  of  the  world,  and  to  hold 
all  other  countries  on  Hie  letel  of  prodacers  of  food  and  raw  ma- 
terial for  her  consumption.  He  knows  that  so  long  as  England 
continues  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  the  root  of  Irish  misery  will 
nerer  be  touched  by  any  remedy  she  will  consent  to  hare  tried. 
And  he  now  hr  asked  to  help  to  subject  the  industry  of  his  adopted 
country  to  the  same  oppressive-  competition  which  ruined  that  of 
the  country  of  his  birth.  It  ig  alike  his  personal  interest  and  his 
attachment  ta  his  native  land  which  co-operates  with  his  loyalty 
to  that  of  his  adoption  in  forbidding  him  to  adopt  this  course, 
^e  Irishman  in  America  is  very  generally  a  wage-earner.  The 
extinction  of  manufactures  and  the  exhaustion  of  capital  at  home 
sent  him  to  America  to  make  his  beginnings  at  the  lowest  round 
of  the  ladder.  He  had  not  even  skilled  labor  to  offer  to  his  em- 
ployers, for  where  could  he  acquire  that  in  a  country  which  im- 
ports nearly  every  spade  and  shovel,  knife  and  fork,  chair  and 
table,  boot  and  shoe,  dish  and  plate,  piece  of  paper,  and  woolen 
or  cotton  garment  that  is  used  in  the  island  P  This  is  the  exhibit 
made  of  Irish  industries  in  the  testimony  taken  by  Sir  Eardley 
Wilmott*s  parliamentary  committee  in  1885.  The  utter  want  of 
any  kind  of  industrial  skill,  its  complete  extinction  through  dia* 
use,  is  a  common,  subject  of  lament  among  all  classes  in  Ireland. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Irish  in  America,  although  now  they 
are  taking  to  farming  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  and  although 
many  of  them  have  risen  to  become  employers  of  labor,  are  in  the 
main  wage-earners  still.  What  have  they  or  their  class  to  gain 
by  introducing  into  America  the  cheapness  of  Ireland,  when  this 
is  sure  to  bring  with  it  that  depression  of  the  producing  classes 
upon  which  this  cheapness  depends  ?  Are  they  oppressed  by  a 
tariff  under  which  the  wages  of  the  skilled  artisan  have  risen 
from  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  to  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  a  year,  while  the  cost  of  necessaries  has  fallen 
from  twenty-six  to  forty-six  per  cent. — a  tariff  which  brings  them 
in  increased  wages  seven  times  as  much  as  the  higher  cost  of  liv* 
ing  in  America  takes  from  them  ?  They  are  not  so  stupid  as  to 
risk  their  own  welfare  for  the  promotion  of  a  policy  which  would 
inure  chiefly  to  the  benefit  of  the  hereditary  enemy  of  their  coun^ 
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try,  and  wlioee  introduction  is  bailed  with  deUght  by  all  theoiganfi 
of  British  opinion. 

Soma  Irish- Americans  will  agree  to  aU  that  can  be  said  against 
free  trade  in  both  Ireland  and  America,  but  they  refuse  to  see 
that  it  is  an  isaae  in  American  politics  at  the  present  time.  They 
adhere  to  the  Democratic  party  because  t)iey  refuse  to  believe  th«^ 
it  means  to  proceed  further  in  the  reform  of  the  tariff  than  is 
needed  to  remove  its  inequalities.  They  are  taken  with  such 
objections  as  that  the  Mills  bill  proposes  nothing  more  than  a 
reduction  between  a  sixth  aad  a  seventh  of  the  present  duties. 
But  they  cannot  but  regard  it  as  ominous  of  no  good  to  the 
country  that  the  organs  of  English  opinion  are  so  jubilant  over 
the  President's  Message  of  January  last  tod  the  Mills  bill.  It  is 
a  safe  rule  in  warfare,  whether  military  or  industrial,  to  find  out 
what  your  enemy  wants  you  to  do,  and  do  not  do  it. 

If  the  Mills  bill  proposed  a  horizontal  reduction  of  one-sixth 
along  the  whole  line,  there  might  be  a  plea  that  it  would  not  do 
much  harm.  But  if  a  man  tears  down  part  of  a  wall  to  the  very 
foundation  on  the  plea  that  the  whole  wall  was  higher  than  was 
necessary  for  its  purposes,  he  hardly  can  plead  that  his  whole 
operation  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  reasonable  reduction  of  its 
height.  As  regards  salt,  wool,  lumber  and  a  number  of  important 
American  products,  whose  production  must  affect  the  labor  market 
and  the  welfare  of  our  farmers,  the  Mills  bill  enacts  absolute  free 
trade.  In  other  cases  it  makes  reductions  which  put  the  duties 
much  below  the  protective  level.  The  amount  of  this  reduction 
is  made  to  appear  less  in  the  ^^  between  six  and  seven  per  cent.'' 
calculation,  by  reason  of  especial  favors  extended  to  Southern 
industries,  like  the  growing  of  peanuts  and  sumac,  and  to  North- 
cm  industries  located  in  States  whose  votes  are  sorely  needed  by 
the  Democrats  this  year. 

It  is  especially  important  to  note  that  the  Mills  bill  is  not 
regarded  as  a  finality  by  any  of  its  supporters.  It  is  only,  in 
the  words  the  late  Mr.  Dorsheimer  used  of  its  predecessor,  ''  the 
first  firm  step  toward  free  trade" ;  or  in  those  of  Mr.  Watter- 
son,  the  first  move  toward  ''the  total  destruction  of  the  protective 
system.''  He  who  votes  for  the  Democratic  candidate  this  year, 
expresses  in  his  vote  his  approval  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Message,  which  involves  one  such  bill  after  another  until 
free  trade  is  complete.    And  he  also  votes  to  fasten  the  hold  of 
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the  free  trade  leaders  upon  the  Democratic  party^  so  that  as 
long  as  that  party  has  control  of  any  department  of  the  gov- 
emmenty  that  control  will  be  used  in  the  interests  of  the 
free-trade  policy.  Let  any  intelligent  voter  place  himself,  in  im- 
agination, in  the  halls  of  Congress  on  the  first  Monday^  of  next 
December,  if  Mr.  Cleveland  should  be  elected.  What  would  be 
the  atmosphere  of  the  House  in  this  matter  ?  What  the  character 
of  the  proposals  with  reference  to  the  tariff  ?  Would  these  be  con- 
fined to  the  Mills  bill,  bad  as  it  is,  or  would  not  the  free-trade 
leaders  begin  to  '*  wonder  at  their  own  moderation  *'  in  proposing 
so  mild  a  measure  P  It  is  impossible  to  see  how  a  protectionist 
who  IS  sincerely  attached  to  the  Democratic  party  and  believes  in 
iter  principles  can  do  other  than  wish  for  its  defeat  this  year,  that 
the  incubus  of  free  trade  leadership  may  be  thrown  off  forever. 

BoBSBT  Ellis  Thompson. 


COFFEE-DRINKING  MD  BLINDNESS. 


I  AM  satisfied  that  defective  vision  and  blindness  -will  pretty 
soon  be  a  prominent  characteristic  among  the  American  people, 
the  same  as  rotten  teeth  have  been  dnring  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  I  make  this  assertion  without  having  seen  any  statistics 
whatever  on  the  subject  of  blindness.  I  found  out  long  ago  that 
a  cup  of  coffee  leaves  a  night-shade  on  the  brain  which  continues 
longer  than  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  For  some  time  past  I  have  been 
consulting  with  different  persons  in  Council  Bluffs,  who  are  suf- 
fering with  failing  sight,  and  in  each  instance  I  ascertained  that 
the  unfortunate  person  was  and  is  a  regular  ooffee^drinker.  I  had 
long  noticed  that  the  eyes  of  old  coffee-drinkers  had  a  dry  and 
shriveled  appearance. 

Having  discovered,  some  years  ago,  that  my  own  eyesight  was 
surely  weakening,  I  then  ceased  to  drink  coffee  as  freely  as  I  had 
used  it,  and  became  a  moderate  and  more  observant  patron  of  the 
fragrant  narcotic.  But  I  have  learned  that  moderate  coffee- 
drinking  is  a  hard  thing  to  manage,  being  pretty  sure  to  develop 
into  the  regular  habit  again  with  insidious  ease,  especially  at  those 
times  when  the  physical  system  feels  itself  to  be  in  need  of  some 
elixir.  Besides,  it  is  quite  distressing  for  a  person  to  be  fighting  off 
a  powerful  habit  at  each  meal  time.  I  now  feel  free  of  the  coffee- 
drinking  vice,  and  will  have  no  more  trouble  with  it  unless  I  shall 
again  fall  a  victim  to  some  church  supper  or  to  the  magnetic  bland- 
ishments of  some  buoyant  hostess. 

Having  long  worked  at  a  trade  which  requires  almost  as  exact 
a  use  of  the  eye  as  the  occupation  of  a  jeweler,  I  made  the  dis- 
covery that  a  single  cup  of  coffee  would  have  a  perceptible  effect 
on  my  eyes.  This  fact  was  the  more  apparent  because  my  eye- 
sight was  originally  very  good — in  fact,  about  the  best.  After 
having  used  coffee  with  indifferent  frequency  and  copiousness  for 
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many  years  my  sight  became  abnormally  weak,  and  I  began  to 
feel  a  horror  of  darkness,  wishing  that  the  sun  would  never  set, 
and  desiring  instinotiyely  to  go  to  some  place  where  the  nights 
would  be  short  during  the  entire  year.  But  now  I  have  quite  lit- 
tle of  this  feeling  left.  My  eyes  have  regained,  to  a  curious  ex- 
tent, their  former  range  and  spontaneity.  I  again  enjoy  the  long 
panoramic  views  of  nature  which  are  afforded  from  the  baby  moun- 
tains that  skirt  Council  Blu&  on  the  east  like  an  encampment.  I 
can  take  these  long  telescopic  sweeps  of  vision  again  without  blink- 
ing or  feeling  the  weakening  relaxation  which  alarmed  me  a  year  ago. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  what  this  weakness  of  the  eyes  which  results  from 
coffee^drinking  is  due  to  the  sympathy  which  the  optic  nerve  has 
for  the  nasal  cavity  (the  latter  being  continuous  with  the  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth).  The  nasal  cavity,  with  its  first  pair  of 
bniin  nerves,  is  naturally  a  principal  place  to  be  affected  by  any 
drinking  habit.  For  instance^  to  partake  of  a  dish  of  soup  will 
sometimes  cause  a  person's  breathing  to  become  thick  and  decidedly 
labored.  All  of  the  sensory  nerves  are  much  affected  by  coffee- 
drinking — ^those  gentle  and  highly  refined  threads  of  sympathetic 
force  which  enter  largely  into  the  sense  of  smell,  taste,  sight  and 
hearing.  The  entire  sympathetic  system  is  likewise  involved  im- 
mediately in  the  coffee-drinking  habit.  The  brain,  again,  is  in- 
tensely affected  thereby,  because  the  principal  nerves  of  the  brain 
branch  off  from  the  nasal  cavity. 

Coflee-drinking  is  especially  injurious  when  it  is  resorted  to  as 
a  backing  for  strong  food.  There  are  plenty  of  robust  persons 
among  us  who  have  drank  coffee  pretty  freely  for  a  lifetime,  but 
who  are  seemingly  uninjured  by  it.  To  this  fact  I  reply  that  ap- 
pearances are  sometimes  deceiving  to  unpractioed  eyes,  and  that 
a  vice  does  not  in  all  cases  show  its  effects  plainly  in  the  first  gen- 
eration. The  free  use  of  coffee  dates  back  only  one  generation  in 
this  country.  But  this  I  will  say,  that  no  person  is  as  stout  for 
three  hours  after  he  has  drank  coffee  as  he  was  before. 

As  long  as  a  person  remains  endowed  with  latent  constitu- 
tional strength  he  can  participate  in  different  vices  with  seeming 
impunity — ^but  he  is  gradually  using  up  his  capital  and  will  reach 
his  limit  ere  his  life  is  fully  prolonged.  His  children  and  grand 
children  will  show  a  degeneration  of  the  family  stock,  though 
they  doubtless  exhibit  at  present  a  premature  brightness  of  mind. 
Ohildren  that  are  allowed  to  partake  freely  of  coffee  will  become 
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restlesas  fus^jr  and  Boisy^  half  wild  with  miBchief .  They  probably 
advance  in  their  school  studies  with  abnormal  rapicKty.  But 
they  hate.  work.  At  timds  they  are  indifferent  about  education. 
Their  strength  goes  to  the  brain.  They  grow  rapidly,  but  not 
aright.  They  develop  into  men  and  women  three  years  too 
soon.  Yet  their  eyes  dance  with  angelic  splendor,  and 
their  cheeks  glow  with  vermilion,  providing  that  they 
started  in  life  with  robust  constitutions.  If  they 
began  life  with  puny  physiques,  however,  coffee  will  make  them 
slim  and  ghostly,  and  their  eyes  and  features  flat.  Ooffee  will 
seem  to  improve  those  persons  only  who  have  a  surplus  of  consti- 
tutional vigor.  These  individuals  will  seem  possessed  with  forms 
and  fac^  of  marvelous  grace  and  finish,  yet  they  will  &de  all  too 
soon,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  doctor.  Ooffee  has  a  magical 
effect  on  the  heart  and  circulatory  system,  and  for  a  while  pro- 
duces the  intoxication  which  approaches  that  of  opium  or  cocaine. 
It  causes  a  swift  growth  and  swift  decay.  It  produces  beauty  and 
exhilaration,  but  not  endurance^  It  gives  a  sentimental  strength — 
the  strength  that  pertains  to  runts.  The  best  thing  that  can  be 
said  of  coffee  is,  that  it  has  a  tendency,  like  opium,  to  make  lawless 
persons  tame.  It  leads  not  to  additional  irregularities,  like 
whiskey. 

While  coffee  causes  a  temporary  activity  of  the  digestive 
system  and  mind,  this  is  a  ciroumsoribed  activity — a  sentimental 
or  sympathetic  fantasy — and  not  a  muscular  inspiration  and 
prowess.  Coffee  eats  into  the  digestive  membranes,  forcing  their 
glands  to  pour  forth  their  reserve  of  juices,  thus  drying  up  the 
fountains  of  life  and  leaving  in  these  little  urns  of  vitality  the 
seeds  of  rheumatism,  catarrh,  kidney  ailment,  heart  disease,  lung 
infirmity,  and  abdominal  degeneration.  Ck)ffee*drinking  exhausts 
the  mouth  and  throat,  leaving  the  face  a  grinning  skeleton,  while 
the  body  is  honeycombed.  The  penetrative  and  stimulating 
qualities  of  coffee  are  excessive  as  well  as  insidious.  But  nature 
abhors  anything  that  leads  nature,  and  will  gradually  withdraw 
from  it,  leaving  in  the  temple  of  life  nothing  but  a  shadow  and  a 
name. 

Plenty  of  apparently  robust  persons  will  rise  up  serenely  when 
they  read  this  dissertation,  and  exclaim:  ''I  have  drank  coffee 
forty  years,  and  I  am  as  stout  as  an  ox."  Many  of  the  arsenic- 
eaters  of  Asia  are  said  to  live  to  great  ages,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
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with  the  majority  of  them.  It  is  claimed  that  opium  may  be  used 
with  very  beneficial  results  by  persons  who  have  well-balanced 
judgment  and  self  poise.  Indeed,  morphine  was  regarded  not 
long  ago  as  the  long-desired  balm  of  life,  the  golded  specific  for 
a  world  of  ailment.  Some  men,  who  simply  ezcell  in  con- 
stitutional vigor,  may  feel  themselves  benefited  and  refined  by 
burning  up  their  daily  surplus  of  vitality  with  coffee  or  opium, 
as  they  have  no  taste  for  expending  it  for  the  purp6se  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  and  wisdom.  But  the  coffee-drinker,  l^ow- 
ever  robust  he  may  be,  will  put  on  a  pair  of  spectacles  at 
a  comparatively  early  period  of  his  life.  Besides,  he  is  all 
the  while  enslaving  himself  to  a  habit — a  fact  that  is  full  of 
foreboding.  Again,  he  is  surely  approaching  a  time  when  his 
reserve  force  of  vitality  will  all  be  prematurely  used  up— a  period 
in  his  career  that  will  begin  a  new  volume  in  the  coffee-drinking 
habit,  for  every  cup  of  it  will  now  fill  him  with  fire,  while  his 
helpless  desire  for  it  continues  to  increase.  To  a  ten-year-old  boy 
of  this  city  I  remarked,  a  few  days  ago,  ^'  You  must  quit  drink- 
ing coffee,  or  else  you  will  never  be  anything  but  a  runt.''  He 
replied,  '•Oh,  no  ;  I  couldn't  live  without  it."  In  conclusion  I 
will  add,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  O'Leary,  that  ''  The  thing  which 
we  think  we  must  have  is  always  that  which  is  killing  us." 

J.    M.    HOLADAY. 
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THE  ISSUE  OF  1888. 


The  issue  of  the  pending  National  contest  is  one  of  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  existing  Federal  Administration.  Each 
voter  can  cast  but  one  electoral  ballot^  and  by  that  single,  supreme 
expression  of  his  judgment  as  a  sovereign  citizen  declare  his  con- 
scientious conviction  whether  Democratic  control  of  Federal 
affairs  should  be  continued  or  Bepublican  direction  re-established. 

There  are  many  important  questions  involved  in  the  election, 
but  they  must  all  be  determined  by  the  vote  according  to  the  bal- 
ance of  opinion  of  each  individual  as  to  whether  the  Democrats 
should  be  ousted  and  the  Bepublicans  re-instated.  This  general 
issue  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  chief  Democratic  nom- 
inee is  the  present  incumbent  of  the  Presidential  office. 

It  follows  that  the  entire  record  of  the  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration should  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  issue  of 
1888,  and  that  comparison  should  be  made  with  Republican  ad- 
ministration during  preceding  Presidential  terms  to  judge  whether 
on  the  whole  the  country  would  benefit  by  preventing  the  con- 
tinuance and  completion  of  Democratic  plans.  In  estimating  the 
value  of  what  the  Democrats  have  done,  the  fact  that  the  Bepub- 
licans still  control  the  Senate  and  practically  hold  a  veto  power, 
must  not  be  overlooked.  If  the  Senate>  as  well  as  the  House  and 
the  Executive,  had  been  Democratic,  the  present  Administration 
could  be  held  to  stricter  accountability  than  can  now  be  fairly 
done.  In  the  absence  of  full  control  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government  allowance  must  be  made  for  partial  failure  to  can-y 
out  Democratic  pledges,  and  the  Democratic  Administration  and 
party  must  have  the  benefit  not  only  of  what  they  have 
succeeded  in  doing,  but  also  of  what  they  have  prom- 
ised and  commenced,  but  on  account  of  Senatorial  oppo- 
sition failed  to  fully  perform.  Should  the  Democrats  prevail 
in  the  approaching  election,  majority  control  in  the  Senate  will 
30on  follow,  and  in  any  case  the  verdict  of  the  people  would  prob- 
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ably  avail  to  place  the  Senate  in  practical  accord  with  the  President. 
Shall  the  experiment  of  Democratic  national  goremment  be  in- 
terrupted before  the  trial  can  be  full  and  fair  ?  Are  the  results 
of  the  past  three  years  such  that  the  test  should  be  no  further 
pursued,  or  should  a  verdict  of  approbation  of  what  has  been 
done  be  rendered  in  the  belief  that  the  future  conduct  of  affairs 
will  be  at  least  equally  satisfactory  ?  The  votes  of  some  will  be 
controlled  by  one  sort  of  considerations,  and  those  of  others  by 
different  ones,  but  the  judgment  that  must  be  given  is  simply  yes 
or  no  to  the  question,  ''  Shall  the  Bepublicans  be  put  back  again, 
or  shall  the  Democrats  have  a  chance  to  show  whether  they  can 
competently  administer  our  national  affairs  ?'' 

At  present  one  great  question  mainly  occupies  the  public  at- 
tention, that  of  taxation.  This  far*  reaching  subject  brings  the 
economic  question  of  the  effect  of  taxation  and  trade  regulation 
upon  industry  more  prominently  before  the  people  than  has  ever 
before  been  done  in  this  country.  But  the  tax  question  is  one  of 
those  respecting  which  Democratic  Administration  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  furnish  demonstration  of  the  soundness  or  un- 
soundness of  its  theories.  Nothing  can  be  done  by  way  of  prac- 
tical test  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  such  con- 
currence, if  obtained,  will  be  likely  to  be  upon  terms  that  would 
necessarily  modify  and  to  some  extent  confuse  the  issue.  Never- 
theless the  public  mind  is  fastened  upon  the  tax  issue,  and  will 
not  be  diverted  from  it,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  more 
votes  will  be  influenced  by  approbation  or  disapproval  of  the  Demo- 
cratic plan,  as  embodied  in  the  Mills  bill,  than  by  any  other 
single  consideration,  or  perhaps  by  all  others  taken  together. 

Had  the  Chicago  Convention  contented  itself  with  adherence 
to  the  system  its  party  created,  the  Republican  position  would 
have  been  one  of  defense  of  the  existing  protective  system  pure 
and  simple,  and  the  comparison  could  have  been  made  by  the  people 
directly  between  what  the  Bepublicans  have  done  in  the  past  and 
what  Democrats  are  now  promising  to  do.  But  the  Chicago 
platform  does  not  merely  stand  by  the  record  of  the  Bepublican 
party.  It  goes  beyond  all  previous  economic  declarations  in  our 
politics,  and  indeed  runs  counter  to  nearly  all  of  them. 

It  suggests  a  tariff  to  check  imports,  and  declares  that  all  in- 
ternal taxation,  including  the  whiskey  tax  and  the  new  tax  on 
oleomargarine,  enacted    to   protect  the   dairy  farmers  against 
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fraadulent  imitation  of  their  produots  uid  brands,  should  be 
repealed  before  any  tariff  redaction  is  effected.  This  novelty 
introduced  by  the  Bepublican  Convention  makes  the  tax  issue 
not  one  between  what  the  Bepublicans  have  enacted  and  what 
the  Democrats  propose,  but  between  two  contrasting  propositions, 
the  Democratic  idea  of  reducing  receipts  by  adding  to  the  free  list 
and  modifying  the  schedules  of  articles  continuing  to  be  taxed, 
and  a  novel  scheme  that  may  fairly  be  characterized  as  a  system 
of  prohibitory  taxation. 

The  Bepublicans  cannot  under  these  circumstances  claim  that 
they  are  defending  a  cherished  American  institution.  They  are 
proposing  something  more  radical  than  their  opponents  advocate. 
They  ask  the  country  to  take  a  new  departure  and  to  adopt  the 
theory  of  taxing  for  the  sake  of  controlling  and  restricting  manu- 
facture and  commerce  in  a  way  that  has  never  heretofore  been 
seriously  proposed. 

The  tax  issue  between  the  Bepublican  and  Democratic  parties 
is  therefore  in  no  sense  one  between  protection  and  free  trade.  It 
is  simply  one  between  tariff  revision  by  reducing  the  number  of 
taxed  objects  and  lowering  the  rates  of  taxation,  and  the  erection 
of  a  new  system  of  tariff  for  protection  only,  in  which  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  collected  shall  be  left  altogether  out  of  question, 
and  no  heed  be  taken  whether  revenues  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished, or  prices  go  up  or  down.  When  the  money  is  collected  some 
way  will  be  found  of  spending  it,  or  of  distributing  it,  if  there  be 
more  than  can  be  spent.  But  we  must,  according  to  this  theory, 
continue  for  time  without  limit,  to  collect  not  merely  war  tariff 
taxes,  but  duties  high  enough  to  shut  out  foreign  competition, 
and  to  hold  our  own  markets  as  a  self -producing  and  self-sus- 
taining country. 

Mr.  Blaine  developed  one  weak  point  of  this  position  in  his 
Portland  speech  about  the  trusts.  With  a  tariff  framed  primarily 
to  prevent  importations,  prices  would  be  held  at  the  highest  point 
to  which  combinations  could  raise  them  without  fear  of  check  by 
the  competition  of  articles  of  foreign  make.  The  only  limit  to 
charges  would  be  the  ability  of  the  combinations  to  hold  together, 
or  the  patience  of  the  people  in  refraining  from  violence  as  the 
last  mode  of  redress.  The  theory  that  trusts  cannot  control  the 
business  in  any  article  used  by  60,000,000  people  is  refuted  by  the 
tiure  demonstration  of  experience.     Trusts  do  control  business  in 
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such  articles,  and  they  are  getting  control  of  new  branches  of 
mann&cture  ahnost  every  day.  The  case  of  the  trusts  makes  the 
issae  very  plain  between  reasonable  tariff,  with  a  safety  yalye  in 
the  ability  to  check  extortion  by  importation,  and  exorbitant  cus- 
toms taxes  without  any  such  check.  This  is  only  one  feature  of 
the  many  sided  question  of  taxation  which  the  American  people 
are  called  upon  to  decide. 

But  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  effect  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
Portland  speech,  contrasted  with  the  anti-trust  declarations  of 
President  Oleveland's  messages,  will  be  so  great,  that  the  issue  be- 
tween a  policy  that  would  check  the  trusts,  and  one  that  would  render 
any  check  upon  them  impossible,  will  continue  to  attract  public  at- 
tention until  the  end  of  the  campaign,  whatever  the  action  of  Con- 
gresB  may  be.  It  is  the  issue  of  anti-monopoly  against  monopoly 
presented  in  the  clearest  form,  and  illustrated  by  the  experience 
of  every  consumer  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Were  tariff  duties 
made  still  higher,  the  complaints  against  monopoly  that  now 
exist  would  necessarily  be  multiplied. 

The  fact  that  the  Bepublican  tariff  doctrine  of  this  year  is  a 
new  departure  in  the  direction  of  gi*eater  protection  to  monop- 
olies cannot  be  successfully  denied  in  view  of  the  declarations  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  of  1882,  and  the  speeches  and  state  papers 
of  Bepublican  statesmen  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
highest  war  tariff  down  to  the  present  time.  In  1870  Senator  Mor- 
rill, the  official  sponsor  of  the  high-tariff  rates,  said:  '^  It  is  a  mis- 
take of  the  friends  of  a  sound  tariff  to  insist  upon  the  extreme  rates 
imposed  during  the  war,''  and  the  public  has  recently  become  very 
familiar  with  declarations  of  the  same  nature  made  by  Grant, 
Arthur,  Garfield,  Blaine,  Sherman,  McOuUoch,  Logan,  Allison, 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  Henry  Wilson,  Kasson,  Hawley,  Folger,  and 
even  the  present  Bepublican  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  The  fathers  of  the  Bepublican  tariff  plank  of  1888 
are  not  to  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  hostile  critics  of  the  sys- 
tem they  now  advocate.  In  1882,  Mr.  William  0.  McKinley,  of 
Ohio,  said  :  ''  The  free  list  might  be  enlarged  without  affecting 
injuriously  a  single  American  interest,*^  and  in  1886  Mr.  William 
D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  declared — 

**  Let  tlie  raw  material  oome  m.  Let  us  make  blanketi  that  wiU  drive  ont 
BngMeh Wanhflte.  Letnsmake  oorown  'BngUdifrieie'aDd  *Peterix>ro'  froited 
beaver.'     Let  ns  be  able  to  rival  England  and  France  and  other  repreeentative 
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It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  the  Ohioago  tariff  plank  is  revola- 
tionary  of  the  preyious  theory  of  the  Bepublican  party  as 
expressed  by  its  leading  men,  as  well  as  in  the  tax  planks  of  1868 
and  1884,  the  first  of  which  declared  :  **  It  is  due  to  the  labor  of 
the  nation  that  taxation  should  be  reduced  and  equalized,  and 
reduced  as  rapidly  as  the  national  faith  will  permit,^'  while  the 
second  said :  **  The  Bepublican  party  pledges  itself  to  correct  the 
inequalities  of  the  tariff  and  to  reduce  the  surplus. '^ 

The  new  departure  of  Bepublicanism  causes  a  singular  condi* 
dition  in  the  attitudes  of  the  two  parties  in  the  great  national  de- 
bate. While  in  the  forum  of  action  the  initiatire  lies  with  the 
Democrats  and  has  been  assumed  by  them,  in  the  forum  of  dis- 
cussion the  affirmative  rests  upon  the  Republicans  through  the  ne- 
cessity of  explaining  to  the  country  a  new  proposition  which  differs 
far  more  widely  from  Bepublican  practices  and  theories  of  the 
past  than  does  anything  that  the  Democrats  have  proposed  or  at- 
tempted. Mr.  Hewitt's  epigrammatic  letter  was  the  first  sound 
unofficial  explanation  of  the  attitudes  of  the  two  parties,  neither 
of  them  proposing  to  sustain  the  present  protective  system,  but 
one  advocating  revision  by  reduction,  while  the  other  calls  for  the 
change  from  protection  to  prohibition. 

Turning  from  the  field  of  taxation  and  finance  in  which  the 
discussion  is  necessarily  theoretical,  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful 
voter  will  be  occupied  with  the  issue  of  administrative  reform. 
It  was  upon  that  question  that  Tilden  obtained  the  votes  of  the 
majority  of  his  countrjrmen  in  1876 ;  and  Cleveland's  adminis- 
tration has  afforded  the  first  opportunity  for  practical  test  of  the 
,  truth  of  Democratic  professions.  Here  is  opportunity  to  compare, 
not  what  the  parties  are  saying,  but  what  they  have  done,  and 
the  people  will  find  no  obstacle  to  a  fair  comparison  of  Demo- 
cratic performance  with  Bepublican  performance  under  conditions 
substantially  alike  and  laws  not  greatly  varied. 

Is  or  is  not  the  tone  of  the  Federal  service  on  the  whole  better 
than  it  was  previous  to  1885  ?  Is  or  is  not  the  infiuence  of  the 
general  government  throughout  the  country  now  oast  more  uni- 
formly and  more  strongly  than  heretofore  in  favor  of  simple 
economy  and  pure  administration  of  public  affairs  P  Have  the 
Democrats  when  in  power  tried  to  keep,  and  on  the  whole  suc- 
ceeded fairly  well  in  keeping,  their  promises  to  make  the  gov- 
ernment better  than  it  was  ? 
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Civil  Senrice  Befonn  was  strongly  advocated  by  Tilden  in 
1876^  andy  whatever  critioiBnis  have  been  fairly  or  unfairly  made, 
it  is  certain  that  it  has  been  first  rendered  practical  and  efficient 
under  Cleveland.  That  we  have  on  the  whole  an  honest  civil  ser- 
vice^ such  as  the  Democratic  platform  of  1884promi8ed9  cannot  be 
denied,  and  no  one  will  question  the  record  that  great  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  competitive  exami- 
nations, and  that  the  power  of  appointment  to  positions 
covered  by  the  civil  service  law  is  exercised  through  impartial 
operation  of  the  reform  machinery.  The  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  President  in  putting  the  law  into  efficient  operation  have 
been  almost  incalculable.  But  not  only  has  that  duty  been  per- 
formed, but  the  system  has  been  saved  from  its  greatest  danger  in 
being  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  mere  theory  and  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions and  requirements  of  a  vast  and  complicated  administrative 
system.  That  such  was  not  the  case  under  Bepublican  federal  con- 
trol is  undeniable.  The  Senate  debates  show  that  the  Bepublican 
civil  service  was  a  fraud  and  a  sham,  and  that  there  was  annually 
lost  to  the-Covemment  at  the  port  of  New  York  alone  more  than 
120,000,000  by  gross  delinquencies  and  neglects  of  public  officers. 
That  the  system  was  partial  and  administered  by  connivance  is  plain 
from  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  Democrats  who  obtained 
positions  through  the  examinations  was  ridiculously  small.  That 
a  great  change  in  this  respect  has  been  effected  is  shown  by  the 
long  t^ontinuance  in  place,  during  Cleveland's  term,  of  a  very 
large  percentage  of  Bepublicans,  and  by  the  prompt  promotion 
or  appointment  of  men  who  passed  the  examinations  in  spite  of 
their  being  Bepublicans.  That  the  public  administration  at  places  of 
greatest  importance  has  substantially  improved  is  shown  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Hale  Investigating  Committee  recently  in  session 
at  New  York,  which,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
Democratic  direction  of  the  Custom  House,  resulted  in  eliciting 
a  tribute  to  improved  management.  Taking  the  country  all 
through,  it  is  certain  that  the  tone  of  the  federal  Service  has  been 
raised,  that  the  abuse  of  public  office  for  partisan  ends  has  de- 
creased, and  that  statutes,  which  under  former  administrations 
were  universally  defied,  are  now  scrupulously  observed.  It  is 
plain  to  every  candid  inquirer  that  the  Democratic  pledge  for  ad- 
ministrative reform  has  not  been  broken,  and  that  there  is  solid 
foundation  for  the  assertion  of  the  St.  Louis  platform  that : 
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'*  The  Demoomtfe  party  w«looiiie  an  ezactias  acnitiiiy  of  tiie  admiiiiitnitioii  of 
the  BaeoaliTe  power,  which  four  yean  ago  wae  oommitted  to  its  trast  ia  the  elec- 
tion of  GroTer  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United  States  ;  and  it  diallenges  the 
moet  searching  inquiry  concerning  its  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  pledgee  which 
then  invited  the  saflDragee  of  rhe  peopla** 

The  qnestion  of  the  public  lands  next  comee  in  view,  with  the 
record  of  recovery  and  approaching  restoration  to  the  public  do- 
main of  more  than  130,000^000  acres  wrongfully  held  by  favored 
grantees  of  Republican  rule.  The  importance  to  the  people  of  a 
just  execution  of  the  Homestead  Laws  cannot  be  overestimated. 
That  the  Democrats  are  executing  these  laws  justly  is  not  denied. 
It  is  useless  for  Bepublicans  to  claim  that  they  would  have  done 
as  well  had  Blaine  been  elected.  They  had  abundant  opportunity 
for  firm  and  fearless  administration  of  this  great  trust,  but  they 
did  not  embrace  it.  like  most  other  features  of  Cleveland's  ad- 
ministration, what  has  been  done  in  respect  to  the  public  domain 
bears  the  stamp  of  his  individual  thought  and  effort,  and  the 
stand  he  took  early  in  his  term,  ever  since  firmly  maintained, 
cannot  fail  to  tell  strongly  in  his  favor  with  the  voters  of  the 
country. 

Bespecting  pensions  the  facts  and  figures  are  too  familiar  to 
call  for  repetition.  The  President  has  been  the  instrument  of 
doing  more  for  Union  veterans  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  or 
any  two  of  them  combined,  eager  and  willing  as  they  undoubtedly 
were  to  help  the  deserving  soldier,  and  the  administration  of  the 
Pension  Office  has  been  marked  by  reforms  which  have  enabled 
the  recipients  of  well  deserved  government  aid  to  realize  much 
larger  net  results  than  when  the  claim  agents  were  in  substantial 
command  of  that  branch  of  the  Interior  Department. 

In  the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  the  Chinese  treaty  will 
attract  the  most  attention.  It  is  the  unquestioned  will  of  the 
people  that  the  competition  of  Mongolian  labor  with  American 
should  be  prevented,  and  that  Asiatic  barbarism  should  not  be 
allowed  to  infringe  upon  American  civilization.  Chinese  im- 
migration has  increased  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Our  laws  have  not 
heretofore  been  executed  so  as  to  check  it.  That  the  present 
Administration  is  laboring  zealously  to  effectively  administer 
these  laws  is  certain.  The  treaty  is  not,  it  is  true,  in  force.  And 
here  again  comes  into  play  the  obstructive  veto  power  of  the 
Senate.       Had    the    convention    with    China    been   ratified 
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as  adopted  by  the  contracting  powers^  a  stop  wonld  haye 
been  put  to  the  Chinese  peril.  The  delay  the  Senate  has  caused 
may  render  the  treaty  fruitless,  and  if  this  is  done  the  responsi- 
bility will  rest  fairly  upon  the  Bepublican  party,  while  the  Demo- 
crats cannot  be  deprived  of  the  credit  of  an  effort  to  correct  the 
eyil  which  has  elicited  tributes  of  admiration  from  the  states- 
men and  publicists  of  Europe.  As  to  the  contract  labor  laws  in 
general,  current  erents  furnish  abundant  proof  of  the  energy  and 
intelligence  with  which  the  Democratic  administration  devotes 
itself  to  their  enforcement. 

In  the  work  of  naval  construction  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
voter  will  hesitate  long  in  choosing  between  the  methods  that 
obtained  under  Bobeson  and  Chandler,  and  the  intelligent  and 
enterprising  management  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
And  so  it  is  with  a  number  of  other  questions  of  administrative 
datail,  respecting  none  of  which  can  it  be  fairly  claimed  that 
Democratic  executive  work  has  been  inferior  to  that  of  Bepubli- 
can administrations. 

Hence  the  Democracy,  regarding  the  whole  field  of  American 
public  affairs,  giving  due  precedence  to  industrial  and  fiscal  ques- 
tions and  laying  proper  stress  upon  the  advantage  to  our  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  admission  of  raw  materials  free  of 
duty,  has  a  right  to  claim  from  the  American  people  a  verdict 
of  approbation  of  Democratic  administration  upon  the  ground  of 
what  has  been  done  under  existing  laws,  as  well  as  on  the  score 
of  what  ought  to  be  and,  in  the  event  of  Democratic  success,  will 
be  accomplished  under  statutes  framed  in  accordance  with 
Democratic  principles.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  Democracy  of  our 
day  that  it  is  first  of  all  practical  and  business-like  in  execu- 
tive work;  that  it  deals  with  conditions,  not  with  mere  abstract 
theories,  and  is  bound  by  its  record,  its  principles  and  its  hopes, 
to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  the  people  under  the  con- 
ditions that  may  from  time  to  time  confront  it. 

In  the  character  and  career  of  Cleveland  and  of  Thurman  it 
tenders  to  the  people  guarantees  that  continued  confidence  will 
not  be  misplaced. 

A  Dbmocbat. 
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To  the  Editor  North  American  Review,  New  Torh  Ctiy. 

DsAB  Sir:  The  oorrespondence  between  Jadge  Holt  and 
Hon.  James  Speed,  publish^  in  the  North  Americak  Retisw 
for  July,  1888,  does  not  contain  all  that  should  be  published. 
The  subject  was  one  which  Mr.  Speed  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
speak  of,  and  so  had  expressed  himself  to  Judge  Holt  preTious  to 
any  correspondence.  He  would  only  say  that  in  his  judgment 
Judge  Holt  needed  no  vindication,  and  that  matters  which  came 
to  his  (Mr.  Speed's)  knowledge  by  reason  of  his  position  as  a 
cabinet  officer  he  would  not  detail.  Such  matters  he  regarded  as 
confidential,  and  he  would  neither  write  nor  talk  on  the  subject. 

Notwithstanding  Judge  Holt's  strictures  upon  this  exercise  of 
his  judgment,  he  always  had,  and  expressed,  the  kindest  feelings 
towards  Judge  Holt,  and  he  made  use,  before  his  death,  of  an  op- 
portunity to  express  those  feelings. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Oommandery  of  the  IJoyal 
Legion,  of  which  Mr.  Speed  was  a  member,  held  at  Cincinnati, 
May  4,  1887,  Mr.  Speed  responded  to  the  toast,  '^  Abraham  Lin- 
coln/'   In  his  address  he  said  : 

''  The  nation  imbibed  his  magnanimity.  The  spectacle  of  so 
vast  a  collision,  with  none  brought  to  punishment,  stands  alone  in 
history.  Only  that  group  of  friends  who  stilled  the  pulsations  of 
Lincoln's  great  heart  paid  the  penalty  of  crime.  A  maudlin  sen- 
timent has  sought  to  cast  blame  on  the  officials  who  dealt  out 
justice  to  these.  One  in  particular  is  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  then  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army.  Judge  Holt  per- 
formed his  duty  kindly  and  considerately.  In  every  particular 
he  was  just  and  fair.  This  I  know.  But  Judge  Holt  needs  no 
vindication  from  me  nor  any  one  else.  I  only  speak  because  I 
know  reflections  have  been  made,  and  because  my  position  en- 
abled me  to  know  the  facts,  and  because  I  know  the  perfect 
purity  and  uprightness  of  his  conduct." 
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When  he  delivered  that  address  Mr.  Speed  was  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  very  feeble  at  the  time.  It  was 
his  last  utterance  in  public.  In  less  than  two  months  after  de- 
livering it  he  died.  It  was  delivered  before  more  than  three  hun- 
dred of  Judge  Holt's  old  comrades.  It  was  published  in  the  daily 
newspapers.  Judge  Holt  saw  it^  read  it  and  commented  on  it  to 
his  friends.  Mr.  Speed's  word  was  all  he  could  give  Judge  Holt. 
He  gave  it  as  publicly  as  he  could,  and  it  should  have  been  pub- 
lished with  the  correspondence. 

I  send  you  by  same  mail  a  marked  copy  of  the  address  re- 
ferred to. 

I  also  inclose  you  an  article  on  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Surratt, 
which  Mr.  Speed  prepared  just  after  the  nomination  of  Oeneral 
Hancock^  at  your  request.  After  its  preparation  Mr.  Speed 
decided  not  to  send  it  on.  You  may  conclude  that  its  historic 
value  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  publish  it  now. 

Very  respectfully,  Johk  Speed. 


I  would  not  undertake  to  give  within  the  compass  of  a  short 
article  the  details  of  the  monstrous  crime  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln;  nor  would  it  be  possible  in  such  limits  to  set 
forth  the  facts  which  demonstrate  the  guilt  of  the  persons  pun- 
ished for  that  crime. 

But  as  the  nomination  of  Oeneral  Hancock  has  invested  this' 
subject  with  a  fresh  interest,  I  will  briefly  present  some  of  the 
points  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  assassinated  April  14,  1865.  A  few  days 
before  this  General  Lee  had  sarrendered  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  But  the  war  was  not  by  any  means  over  at  that  time. 
For  more  than  a  month  afterwards  armies  of  the  Rebellion  were 
still  in  the  field,  and  for  many  months  the  angry  billows  of  the 
war  did  not  entirely  subside.  For  four  years  the  sulphuric  atmos- 
phere of  actual  war  had  hung  over  the  country.  At  the  national 
capital  no  other  air  was  breathed.  Four  years  of  fierce  bloody 
conflict  raging  all  around,  within  sight  and  hearing,  and  almost 
up  to  its  very  gates,  had  constituted  Washington  practically  a 
military  camp.  The  city  was  policed  by  soldiers.  The  public 
buildings  were  guarded  by  soldiers.  The  army  was  the  protector 
as  well  as  defender  of  the  capital.  This  condition  of  affairs  per- 
fectly answered  Lord  Coke's  definition  of  war : 
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**  So  when^  by  invasion,  insnrrection,  rebellion  or  each  Hke, 
the  peaceable  course  of  justice  is  disturbed  and  stopped,  so  the 
courts  of  justice  be  as  it  were  shut  up,  et  inter  arma  leges  silent, 
then  it  is  said  to  be  time  of  war/^ 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a  disturbed  state  of  affairs  that  the 
assassination  took  place.  The  dreadful  event,  of  course,  intensi- 
fied those  conditions.  The  assassins  were  taken  and  held  to  an- 
swer for  the  awful  crime.  The  question  arose.  Should  they  be 
tried  by  the  civil  or  military  courts  ?  The  victim  was  not  an  or- 
dinary citizen.  He  was  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armies 
of  the  Union,  which  at  that  time  numbered  more  than  a  million 
men.  The  crime  was  most  extraordinary.  The  times  were 
equally  so.  Every  substantial  consideration  of  justice  and  fair- 
ness and  common-sense  demanded  that  the  military  arm  of  the 
Government  should  try  the  accused  and  deal  with  them  according 
to  the  facts. 

That  Mrs.  Surratt  had  a  fairer  trial  before  a  military  court 
than  she  would  have  had  before  the  civil  tribunals  at  that  time 
is  to  my  mind  unquestionable.  In  the  midst  of  the  fearful  ex- 
citements of  that  hour  the  place  of  greatest  calm  was  military 
headquarters.  The  soldiers  were  the  peace-officers  of  the  times. 
They  quelled  mobs,  they  prevented  lynchings.  Such  was  the  up- 
turned condition  of  society  that  judicial  calmness  was  more  to  be 
expected  from  trained  and  experienced  officers  of  the  army  than 
from  a  civil  magistrate  and  a  jury. 

In  the  opinion  I  gave  as  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  upon  this  question,  this  language  is  used : 

'*'  It  is  manifest,  from  what  Jias  been  said,  that  military  tribu- 
nals exist  under  and  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  in 
the  interest  of  justice  and  mercy.  They  are  established  to  save 
human  life  and  to  prevent  cruelty  as  far  as  possible. '^ 

The  following  language  is  also  used  : 

''That  the  judgments  of  such  tribunals  may  have  been  some- 
times harsh  and  sometimes  even  tyrannical,  does  not  prove  that 
they  ought  not  to  exist,  nor  does  it  prove  that  they  are  not  con- 
stituted in  the  interest  of  justice  and  mercy.  Considering  the 
power  that  the  laws  of  wai*  give  over  secret  participants  in  hos- 
tilities, such  as  banditti,  guerrillas,  spies,  etc.,  the  position  of  a 
commander  would  be  miserable  indeed  if  he  could  not  call  to  his 
aid  the  judgments  of  such  tribunals.     He  would  become  a  mere 
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bntoher  of  men  without  the  power  to  ascertain  jnsticej  and  there 
can  be  no  mercy  where  there  is  no  justice.  War  in  its  mildest 
form  is  horrible  ;  bat  take  away  from  the  contending  armies  the 
ability  and  right  to  organize  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bureau 
of  Military  Justice  and  they  would  become  monster  savages, 
unrestrained  by  any  and  all  ideas  of  law  and  justice.  Surely  no 
lover  of  mankind — no  one  who  respects  law  and  order — no  one 
who  has  the  instincts  of  justice  or  who  can  be  softened  by 
mercy,  would,  in  time  of  war,  take  away  from  the  commanders 
the  right  to  organize  military  tribunals  of  justice ;  and  es- 
pecially such  tribunals  for  the  protection  of  persons  charged 
or  suspected  with  being  secret  foes  and  participants  in  hostili- 
ties/' 

That  opinion  also  set  forth  that  armies  have  to  deal  not  only 
with  open  active  enemies  in  the  field,  but  also  with  secret  enemies, 
spies,  brigands,  bushwhackers,  assassins ;  that  the  military  ahn 
of  the  United  States  was  put  forth  to  deal  with  the  assassins  of 
the  President  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  slain  by 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  very  fiercest  confiagration  of  war.  For 
this  there  could  be  no  complaint.    It  was  proper  and  humane. 

The  military  commission  which  tried  the  assassins  of  the 
President  was  carefully  selected.  It  was  composed  of  men  taught 
by  experience  and  habit  to  maintain  coolness  and  equanimity  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  exciting  scenes.  If  it  was  possible  at  that 
period  and  at  that  place  to  have  secured  a  fair  trial,  the  method 
adopted  was  the  most  certain  to  secure  it.  That  commission  cer- 
tainly had  no  desire  to  wantonly  and  recklessly  infiict  punishment 
upon  woman.  It  patiently  investigated  the  case.  If  Mrs.  Surratt 
had  not  been  guilty,  if  there  had  been  any  reasonable  doubt  of 
her  guilt,  she  would  have  been  acquitted  as  some  of  the  other  ac- 
cused persons  were.  The  Qovemment  never  showed  any  dispo-. 
sition  to  deal  severely  with  any  of  those  guilty  of  crimes  connected 
with  the  rebellion.  Its  military  power  was  exercised  mildly  and 
humanely.  It  was  only  in  a  few  instances  of  absolutely  hideous 
crimes  that  the  perpetrators  suffered  the  extreme  penalty. 

There  is  no  ground  for  any  complaint  that  the  military  court 
was  harsh,  or  unjust,  or  cruel.  Thei;e  is  every  ground  for  the 
conclusion  that  it  did  its  duty  with  judicious  calmness  and  per- 
fect conscientious  impartiality.  It  found  the  proofs  of  guilt  clear 
and  incontestable,  and  rendered  judgment  accordingly. 
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The  propriety  of  unusual  and  even  extraordinary  action  on 
the  part  of  the  military  arm  of  our  Goyernment  when  some  extraor- 
dinary occasion  calls  for  it^  has  just  been  most  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  nomination  of  General  Hancock  by  the  Democratic 
party.  According  to  every  Democratic  authority  that  party  claims 
to  be  the  champion  of  the  principles  of  military  subordination  to 
civil  authority,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  when  war  is  not 
flagrant.  At  the  same  time,  according  to  every  Democratic  author- 
ity, the  grounds  upon  which  the  nomination  was  given  to  General 
Hancock  are  contained  in  his  general  order  No.  4  promulgated  at 
New  Orleans  in  November,  1867.  This  was  more  than  two  and  a 
half  years  after  the  surrender  of  General  Lee.  The  meritorious 
part  of  that  order,  according  to  Democratic  authority,  is  as  follows  : 

*'  The  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  corpus,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  nataral  rights  of  person  and 
the  rights  of  property  must  be  preserved.  Free  institutions,  while 
they  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people, 
always  furnish  the  strongest  inducements  to  peace  and  order. 
Crimes  and  offenses  committed  in  this  district  must  be  referred  to 
the  consideration  and  judgment  of  the  regular  civil  authorities,  and 
those  tribmiah  will  be  supported  in  their  lawful  jurisdiction. 
Should  there  be  violations  of  existing  laws  which  are  not  inquired 
into  by  the  civil  magnates,  or  should  failure  in  the  administration 
of  justice  by  the  courts  be  complained  of,  these  cases  will  be 
reported  to  these  headquarters  when  such  orders  will  be  made  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary. 

^'  While  the  General  thus  indicates  his  purpose  to  respect  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  he  ivishes  all  to  understand  that  armed 
insurrection  or  forcible  resistance  to  the  laws  will  be  instantly 
suppressed  by  arms.** 

This  order  was  issued  more  than  two  years  after  the  war  had 
closed.  The  merit  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  recognizes  the  civil 
authority  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  as  the  lawful  governing 
authority  of  that  State.  And  for  this  reason  and  on  this  account 
the  Democratic  party  has  avowedly  given  General  Hancock  Hie 
nomination  for  the  Presidency.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  plain  tkat  the 
order  in  every  part  of  it  contemplates  the  supremacy  of  his  head- 
quarters over  the  civil  authority  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  such  an  order  at  this  time  in  Louisiana 
or  any  other  State.     Imagine  General  Hancock  saying  now  to  the 
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people  of  New  York  (his  headquarters  now  being  in  that  State) 
that  if  the  ciyil  courts  of  New  York  fail  to  administer  justice, 
complaint  can  be  made  at  his  headquarters  and  he  will  issue  such 
orders  as  the  case  may  require. 

This  suggests  to  the  mind  the  patent  fact  that  what  is  appro- 
priate for  one  time  may  not  be  appropriate  at  another  time.  A 
distinguished  soldier  is  nominated  for  the  Presidency  for  doing  in 
1867  that  which^  if  done  to-day,  would  be  regarded  as  the  act  of  a 
demented  person.  In  the  same  way  that  it  was  proper  and  laud- 
able for  General  Hancock  in  1867  to  hold  the  army  in  terrorem 
over  the  ciyil  courts  of  Louisiana,  for  the  humane  protection  of 
citizens  of  that  State,  so  was  it  right  and  just  and  humane  to  try 
the  assassins  of  President  Lincoln  by  a  military  court  in  1865. 

No  one  doubts  that  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  by 
Wilkes  Booth.  No  one  doubts  the  guilt  of  his  male  accomplices. 
No  one  complains  of  the  punishment  they  received.  But  there  is 
a  sentimental  idea  that  there  was  some  sort  of  injustice  done  to 
the  woman  Mrs.  Surratt.  It  is  creditable  to  the  chivalric  feelings 
of  the  American  people  that  they  recoil  at  the  idea  of  hanging  a 
woman.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  true  that  all  the  crimes  in  the  calendar 
have  at  one  time  or  another  been  perpetrated  by  females.  It  was 
Jezebel  who  stirred  up  Ahab,  and  incited  him  to  commit  the 
foulest  murders.  Only  recently,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  a  woman 
has  been  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  is  now 
under  sentence  of  death  by  hanging.  It  is  needless  to  cite  ex- 
amples, however. 

There  was  an  additional  guaranty  of  the  fairness  of  the  pro- 
ceeding against  the  assassins  of  the  President  in  the  fact  that  Gen- 
eral Hancock,  a  disciplined,  trained,  and  accomplished  soldier,  was 
in  command  at  Washington  at  the  time.  His  calmness  and  equi- 
pose  in  the  midst  of  excitement,  cultivated  by  familiarity  with 
scenes  of  carnage  in  the  whirlwind  of  scores  of  terrific  conflicts, 
would  naturally  inspire  calmness  in  others.  Had  the  assassins 
been  turned  over  to  the  civil  courts  for  trial,  the  result  would 
doubtless  have  been  the  same ;  and  in  that  case  we  would  have 
heard  a  more  just  complaint  perhaps  ;  that  instead  of  a  trial  by 
an  impartial  military  tribunal,  they  were  remanded  to  the  mercies 
of  an  angry  and  revengeful  mob  of  passionate  civilians  from  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  fair  jury. 

Jahbs  Spebd. 


AMERICANIZED  ENGLISHMEN. 


DtrBiiTG  the  past  year,  several  thousands  of  Englishmen,  who 
had  long  resided  in  the  United  States  without  renouncing  alle- 
giance to  the  Crown,  have  formally  assumed  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  American  citizenship;  and  the  movement  is  still 
gathering  force.  Its  significance  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Un- 
like the  Irish,  who  look  upon  this  country  as  a  natural  haven 
from  the  ills  of  poverty  and  coercion,  and  the  Germans,  who  are 
eager  to  embrace  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  for  good  and  all, 
from  an  irksome  military  regime,  it  is  probable  that  but  few  of 
these  Englishmen  came  here  intending  to  stay.  For,  in  spite  of 
free  trade  and  low  wages,  England  is  still  a  pleasant  land  to  live 
in;  the  prospect  of  a  career  lies  open  to  the  clever  and  enterpris- 
ing, and  the  popular  love  of  the  soil  is  strong.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  uncertain  testimony  to  the  attractiveness  of  American  insti- 
tutions that  they  should  have  led  these  cautious  Britons  perma- 
nently to  expatriate  themselves.  Their  action  argues  no  thought- 
less abandonment  of  ancient  traditions.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  Bepublicanism,  being  slow 
to  embrace  new  beliefs,  and  their  education  has  been  gradual 
but  none  the  less  complete;  and  in  now  evincing  a  desire  to  show 
what  good  Democrats  they  can  become,  they  enjoy  the  best  of  all 
possible  qualifications — an  enlightened  interest  in  American  life 
and  progress,  gained  from  actual  residence  in  the  country,  and  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  forces  which  direct  them. 

Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  anybody  entertains  a  profounder 
contempt  for  these  United  States  than  the  newly-landed  Briton 
whom  curiosity  or  the  want  of  work  has  driven  across  the  ocean. 
The  insinuation  that  he  could  ever  become  a  '^  renegade  **  would 
evoke  his  bitterest  scorn.  He  is  willing  to  make  as  much  money 
as  he  can  and  get  home  again  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  while  he 
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remains^  nobody  is  so  loyal  to  his  prejudices,  or  so  bent  on  resist- 
ing what  the  Father  of  his  Country  called  the  ^'  insidious  wiles  of 
foreign  influence/'  Every  noyelty  in  his  surroundings,  every 
apparent  eccentricity  in  the  conduct  of  the  people,  he  accepts  as 
a  corroboration  of  the  antique  libels  which  have  passed  current 
in  England  as  ''  the  truth  about  America ''  since  the  days  of  Mar- 
tin Ohuzzlewit ;  and  the  fortunate  friend  at  home  to  whom  he 
unburdens  his  mind  in  his  letters  learns  to  look  upon  this  be- 
nighted land  as  the  stamping  ground  of  a  race  of  mild  barbarians, 
strongly  addicted  to  the  whittling  of  pine  sticks  and  the  mastica- 
tion of  bad  tobacco,  whose  favorite  expletives  are  '^  I  swan ! " 
and  '*  gol  dum  it  I  '*  and  who  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  de- 
clare their  ability  to  "  lick  creation/'  ' 

He  is  scandalized  to  discover  the  ease  and  want  of  ceremony 
in  social  and  business  intercourse,  and,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a 
prize-fighter  or  prize-preacher,  is  puzzled  to  understand  why  there 
should  be  nobody  eager  to  kowtow  to  him ; — ^more  extraordinary 
still,  why  there  should  be  nobody  eager  to  be  kowtowed  to.  In  the 
offensive  familiarity  and  independence  of  menials,  who  have  act- 
ually the  effrontery  to  call  their  souls  their  own,  he  reads  symp- 
toms of  the  true  tyrauAy  of  democracy,  and  the  sight  of  so  many 
common  people  enjoying  a  condition  of  ''beastly  prosperity''  is 
apt  to  interfere  with  his  own  enjoyment  of  life.  The  blunt  plain- 
speaking  of  the  newspapers  in  calling  sinners  to  repentance  im- 
presses him  as  an  undue  interference  with  the  ''sanctities  of 
private  life.-"  The  "  exposures  "  of  crooked  politicians  and  finan- 
ciers he,  of  course,  accepts  as  the  inevitable  result  of  a  vicious 
social  and  governmental  system,  though  he  thanks  his  stars  that 
no  such  revelations  are  ever  necessary  in  A««  moral  country!  The 
army  and  the  navy  excite  his  ridicule.  Britannia  still  rules  the 
waves,  and  he  rejoices  that  he  comes  not  of  a  race  which  takes 
more  interest  in  railroads  and  stock-yards  and  the  tariff  on  glass- 
ware and  "  dress-improvers  "  than  in  the  attitude  of  Holy  Bussia 
or  the  complications  with  the  sublime  Porte.  The  unfinished 
look  of  the  country,  the  snake  fences,  the  rough,  unpainted  bams 
and  wooden  farm-liouses,  offend  his  sense  of  the  picturesque.  He 
misses  the  cool  green  lanes  and  pleasant  hedgerows  and  massy 
minsters  and  ivy-covered  ruins  that  adorn  the  face  of  rural  Eng- 
land. He  agrees  with  Buskin  that  there  can  be  but  little  of 
virtue  in  a  land  which  has  no  castles.  And  then  the  courts  I 
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How  can  he  wonder  that  divorces  are  common  in  Ohicago^  that 
anarchists  hatch  their  plots  undisturbed^  that  wealthy  criminals 
purchase  acquittal^  and  that ''  necktie  parties  '^  are  not  unknown 
in  Arkansas  and  Alabama^  when  he  sees  that  the  forms  of  the  law 
are  shamefully  neglected — the  association  in  his  mind  between 
the  form  and  the  substance  being  so  intimate  that  he  is  unable  to 
perceive  how  one  can  exist  without  the  other  ?  In  place  of  the 
solemn  circumstance  with  which  the  operations  of  the  law  are  in- 
vested in  Great  Britain^  he  observes  in  the  American  courts  an 
utter  absence  of  the  conventional  paraphernalia.  No  coats-of- 
arms,  no  tipstaves,  no  maces,  no  euphuistic  circumlocution  in  the 
bouts  of  contending  counsel ;  judges  without  ermine,  barristers 
without  wigs,  ushers  without  gowns — ^it  is  evident  these  Americans 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  live  !  Their  restless  energy,  their 
abruptness,  their  ready  and  racy  speech  all  irritate  him.  He  is 
indignant  at  their  want  of  respect  for  age,  indignant  at  their  per- 
sistent practicality,  indignant,  even,  at  the  wit  and  satire  of  their 
pretty  women ;  and  his  heart  warms  towards  the  glorious  old 
Union  Jack  as  he  piously  thanks  Heaven  he  was  bom  in  a  country 
where  other  orders  reign  I 

Unless  circumstances  prevent,  he  probably  shakes  the  dust  of 
the  New  World  from  his  feet  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity, 
and  retires  in  disgust  to  the  happy  land  where  present  evils  are 
condoned  and  future  ones  provided  for  in  the  name  of  a  romantic 
past,  and,  if  he  does  not  forthwith  perpetrate  a  book  vehemently 
denouncing  this  hemisphere  and  all  it  contains,  is  pretty  sure  to 
set  up  as  an  ardent  tory  and  avowed  enemy  of  Republicanism, 
hostile  from  knowledge  and  implacable  from  experience.  If  he 
does  not  so  return,  the  chances  are  that  his  stay  is  made  under 
protest,  accompanied  with  much  chafing  at  the  restraints  which 
bar  him  from  '*  civilization,'^  and  with  the  active  exercise  of  John 
BulFs  inalienable  right  to  grumble. 

But  in  time,  and  by  slow  degrees,  he  begins  tb  perceive  that 
the  essentials  of  civilization  are  here  and  have  been  here  for  some 
time,  even  if  some  of  its  refinements  and  elegancies  are  still  lack- 
ing. It  gradually  dawns  upon  his  medisBval  intellect  that  there 
is  some  reason  in  the  belief  that  nine-tenths  of  the  world  were  not 
created  to  be  patronized  by  the  other  tenth.  He  is  weaned  from 
his  petulant  hankering  after  universal  homage  and  his  consuming 
passion  for  salaams  and  self-abasement.    The  superstitious  idea 
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that  a  title,  a  ribbon,  or  a  star  can  endow  f raU  humanity  with 
Btrengthfl  and  dignities  that  nature  withheld,  loosens  its  hold 
upon  his  mind.  So  also  do  the  fatuous  delusions  that  selfish  con- 
serratism  and  exclusiyeness  are  compatible  with  manly  courtesy  ; 
that  it  is  a  virtue  to  be  the  son  of  one^s  father ;  that  starch  and 
buckram  are  things  to  be  loved  for  themselves ;  and  he  learns 
that  true  knightliness  is  consistent  even  with  saw-milling  and 
the  handling  of  grain,  and  that  an  Illinois  log-cabin  may  be  the 
home  of  rarer  worth  and  more  genuine  greatness  than  a  feudal 
fortress  with  two  round  towers  and  a  moat. 

It  is  because  they  have  learned  these  truths  and  because  they 
respect  the  spirit  which  battles  for  them,  that  so  many  English- 
men are  ''  declaring  their  intentions.^'  They  have  not  been  led 
away  by  the  rhetorical  twaddle  of  weak-minded  sentimentalists. 
As  their  observation  has  extended,  they  have  found  that  the 
blemishes  they  at  first  discovered  were  but  as  spots  on  the  sun. 
They  have  come  to  the  belief  that  august  traditions  and  splendid 
memories  may  be  but  other  names  for  rapacity  and  intolerance. 
The  Americans,  they  see,  are  an  eminently  practical  people,  who 
have  too  little  leisure  for  indulgence  in  schoolboy  rivalries  and 
too  much  intelligence  for  insisting  on  distinctions  which  arbi- 
trarily divide  mankind,  and  exist  only  that  some  may  enjoy 
more  than  their  lawful  share  of  power  and  possession.  They 
see  that  Jefferson's  ''  aristocracy  of  virtue  and  talent ''  is 
the  real  aristocracy  which  it  is  an  honor  to  adorn.  Their 
hearts  have  ceased  to  yearn  for  the  precious  privilege  of  con- 
tributing to  the  pampering  of  a  growing  horde  of  royal  nin- 
nies, while  a  homeless  and  famine-stricken  crowd  huddles  at 
night  for  refuge  on  the  cold  stones  of  Trafalgar  square,  un- 
cared  for  and  despised,  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  palaces  where 
riot  reigns.  The  hoary  institution  of  primogeniture  no  longer  com- 
mands their  awe.  Their  good  sense  rebels  against  the  meek 
rendering  of  tithes,  that  fat  prelates  may  wax  fatter  by  violating 
the  simple  tenets  of  their  faith.  They  are  ready  to  believe  that 
the  world  is  getting  beyond  the  point  where  the  fostering  of  the 
spirit  of  feudalism  and  the  building  up  of  a  stupendous  military 
armament  are  the  most  praiseworthy  objects  of  the  life  of  a  great 
nation;  and  they  are  even  recreant  enough  to  hear  without  dissatis- 
faction of  the  result  of  an  unjust  war  against  the  Boers  and  of  the 
gradual  success  of  the  Irish  in  their  struggle  for  self-government. 
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Whoso  asserts  that  these  transmuted  Britons  can  be  organized 
as  a  political  force  against  any  other  body  of  citizens  surely 
reckons  without  his  host.  They  seek  to  help  the  Union,  not  to 
hinder  it.  They  know  that  all  is  not  perfection.  They  recog- 
nize the  need  for  electoral  reform,  the  necessity  of  measures  for 
checking  mob-rule  and  for  neutralizing  the  power  of  unscrupu- 
lous corporations.  But  they  know  enough  to  cast  their  votes  on 
the  side  of  honest  goTemment  and  to  look  askant  at  bossism  and 
the  machine.  And  of  one  thing  they  are  sure — ^that  the  nation 
which  transformed  itself  into  an  army  to  fight  for  principle  and 
not  for  profit,  and  peaceably  disbanded  when  the  occasion  for 
their  services  had  passed,  which  sent  out  the  flower  of  its  youth 
to  be  martyred  for  the  sake  of  a  degraded  negro  and  then  mag- 
nanimously extended  a  universal  amnesty  to  those  who  betrayed 
its  flag,  is  a  nation  capable  of  the  purest  patriotism,  the  sublimest 
self-denial,  and  the  most  heroic  sacriflces  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  truth. 

Ebkest  Lambebt. 


THE  NEW  CONSCIENCE. 


FouB  hundred  years  before  the  workingman  of  If azareth  in 
behalf  of  the  toilers  of  the  world  came  to  deliver  his  message  of 
love  and  a  sword,  a  new  conscience  stirred  some  obscure  heart  in 
Greece  to  speak  for  liberty  for  the  laborer. 

Plato  was  dreaming  of  the  elevation  of  man  through  impossible 
Republics  and  preposterous  stirpiculture,  and  had  no  ear  for  this 
new  voice.  But  Aristotle,  man  of  science,  knowing  that  the 
humblest  of  opinions  may  come  to  be  the  biggest  of  facts,  puts  it 
on  record,  though  evidently  merely  as  an  eccentricity  of  con- 
temporary thought.  "  There  are  some/'  he  says,  "  who  think 
that  it  is  only  the  fashion  of  despotic  government  which  makes 
one  man  a  slave  and  another  free,  and  that  the  tie  must  be  unjust 
because  it  is  founded  in  force.''  His  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
minds,  but  it  never  divined  that  in  this  whisper  of  the  new  con- 
science of  a  few  nameless  Greeks  lay  the  full  diapason  of  a  cry 
before  which  would  fall  many  a  wall  of  citadeled  oppression,  built 
on  sand  because  founded  on  force  :  unjust  and  therefore  unsound. 
That  still  small  voice  rolls  around  the  world,  shaking  the  op- 
pressor out  of  his  seat,  whether  king,  priest,  man-stealer  or 
monopolist.  To  the  accompaniment  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Sumter 
and  the  Wilderness  it  sang  the  chorus  of  union  and  liberty  which 
Lincoln  in  1861  heard  sounding  forth  from  the  mystic  chords  of 
the  American  heart.  Those  unknown  Greeks  were  the  first 
Abolitionists.  Lincoln  signed  only  a  chapter  of  the  emancipation 
which  they  proclaimed,  and  that  not  the  last  chapter.  Ceaseless 
growth  means  ceaseless  emancipation.  The  symphony  Lincoln 
heard  plays  on.  One  by  one  the  cries  of  imprisoned  and  im- 
prisoner  blend  into  the  strains  of  a  widening  freedom. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  scholars  to  speak  of  the  Greek  intellect, 
the  Boman  will,  the  Hebrew  conscience.  The  Hebrew  had  a 
conscience,  not  because  he  was  a  Hebrew^  but  because  he  was  a 
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man.  The  same  birthright  belongs  to  the  Greek  and  to  all  of  us. 
It  was  the  voice  of  conscience, ''  that  prophetic  sign  of  my  divine 
monitor/'  which  always  spoke  to  Socrates  when  what  he  was 
about  to  do  would  be  wrong,  and  by  the  same  revelation  Gk>d 
wrote  the  Ten  Commandments  on  the  hearts  of  men  before  they 
were  graven  on  the  tables  of  stone. 

Fichte  says  that  the  greater  the  wealth  and  rank  the  greater 
the  vice.  Seldom  does  the  new  conscience,  when  it  seeks  a 
teacher  to  declare  to  men  that  what  is  is  wrong,  find  him  in 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  state,  the  culture,  that 
is.  The  higher  the  rank  the  closer  the  tie  that  binds  those  to 
what  is,  but  ought  not  to  be.  It  is  the  tramp,  Ohrist,  who  has 
not  where  to  lay  his  head,  the  peasant  Luther,  the  poor  mechanic 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  are  free  to  listen  to  new  truth,  and 
brave  and  free  to  speak  the  words  that  lead  men  out  of  old  church, 
and  old  state,  and  old  industry.  The  new  conscience  which  warns 
civilizations  to  do  justice  to  the  workingmen  has  always  encoun- 
tered the  opposition  of  the  mighty  ones  of  earth.  If  this  spirit 
of  love  and  liberty  stirred  in  the  heart  of  any  Jews  of  the  old 
dispensation,  their  priests,  unlike  the  scientific  observer  of 
Athens,  let  the  fact  find  no  record  in  their  scriptures.  Aris* 
totle  declared  that  no  man  could  be  a  workingman  and 
lead  a  life  of  virtue.  In  ancient  times,  learned,  pious, 
patriotic,  noble,  all  agreed  that  the  victor  who  had  the 
right  to  kill  had  the  right  to  command,  and  that  he 
who  was  given  his  life  had  no  right  to  demand  his  liberty. 
Lawyers  invented  the  doctrine  that  the  slave  could  not  buy  his 
freedom,  for  the  money  he  proffered  for  it  must  be  his  master's. 
The  early  Christian  Church  did  not  so  much  disapprove  of  slavery 
as  of  the  enslavement  of  its  own  members.  In  the  United  States 
religious  synods  voted  that  the  slavery  agitation  should  be  sup- 
pressed by  laying  on  the  table,  unread,  all  petitions,  resolutions, 
and  other  papers  about  it,  and  Evangelical  Alliances  forbade 
young  people  to  dance,  but  refused  to  declare  it  sinful  for  a 
bishop  to  hold  slaves.  Boston  hissed  the  fanatic  who  declared  that 
the  theatre  would  receive  the  gospel  of  anti-slavery  truth  earlier  than 
the  churches.  But  in  two  years  slaves  on  the  stage  in ''  Uncle  Tom'' 
shot  their  hunters  amid  loud  applause,  while  the  pulpit  remained 
silent  or  hostile.  As  for  property,  its  broadcloth  mobs  attacked 
meetings  of  women  for  proclaiming  the  new  freedom,  dragged 
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Qarrison  through  the  streets  of  Boston  to  hang  him  for  maintain- 
ing the  right  of  the  black  workingman  to  fuller  growth,  and  its 
Presidents  and  Supreme  Court  Judges  ran  with  the  bloodhounds 
to  catch  the  fugitive  laborer.  The  courts  then,  as  now,  made 
many  things  successful  which  they  can  never  make  respectable. 

When  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories 
was  before  Congress,  a  Southern  member  arose  and  told  how  he 
loved  his  black  *'  mammy.''  He  had  been  nursed  at  her  breast 
with  her  own  black  babj^  "  I  love  that  black  mammy,''  the 
Southern  member  fervently  exclaimed,  **and  when  I  go  into 
Nebraska  I  want  to  take  her  with  me."  '*We  do  not  object," 
said  Ben  Wade,  ''  to  your  taking  your  black  mammy  with  you  to 
Nebraska;  but  we  don't  mean  to  let  you  flog  her  or  sell  her  when 
you  get  there."  Pro-Slavery  law  and  order  easily  proved  that  to 
buy  and  sell  workingmen  in  the  market  was  constitutional,  pious, 
profitable,  based  on  contract,  benign.  All  that  the  new  con- 
science could  reply  was:  ^'Hear  the  whistling  of  that  lash,  that 
drip  of  blood,  the  cries  of  that  mother,  the  cries  of  the  children; 
see  those  empty  homes,  those  human  faces  twisted  out  of  shape, 
master's  as  weU  as  man's." 

It  was  ridiculous,  was  it  not,  to  meet  those  judges  and  bishops 
and  millionaires  and  great  editors  with  this  talk  about  the  lash, 
and  blood,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  persons  of  working  men  and 
working  women  ?  There  was  no  argument  in  it,  only  sentiment. 
The  gravestones  of  Arlington  and  Gettysburg  prove  that  senti- 
ment can  force  a  hearing. 

There  came  a  day  when  the  black  mammy  could  not  be  sold  or 
flogged,  at  home  or  abroad,  when  families  could  not  be  torn 
asunder  at  the  auction  block,  when  the  great  brothel  was  closed 
where  half  a  million  of  women  were  flogged  to  prostitution,  or 
worse  still,  degraded  to  believe  it  honorable,  when  a  professedly 
Christian  nation  ceased  to  deny,  by  statute,  the  Bible  to  every 
sixth  man  and  woman  of  its  population.  This  was  what  the  new 
conscience  did  for  the  slaves  with  the  help  of  religion,  but  against 
the  opposition  of  the  church;  with  the  help  of  the  spirit  of  justice, 
but  against  the  opposition  of  lawyers,  judges  and  legislatures;  with 
the  help  of  the  true  science  of  labor,  but  against  the  efforts  of  the 
economists  and  capitalists.  After  all  is  over,  lawyer,  priest,  profes- 
sor, and  money-maker  find  that  they  were  wrong  and  conscience 
right,  that  the  theory  that  treated  men  and  brothers  as  chattels  or 
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goods  was  illegal,  unjast,  irreligious^  uneconomicaly  and  wealth- 
destroying. 

For  twenty-three  hundred  years  the  argument  neyer  reached 
a  higher  plane  than  that  attained  by  the  forgotten  Greeks^  who 
held  that  they  were  unnatural  ties  which  were  founded  on  force. 
This  revolt  against  ties  founded  on  force  finds  another  echo  in  the 
aspirations  and  ideals  of  those  who  are  to-day  seeking  for  them- 
selves and  others  the  right  to  work  in  secure  tenure  of  employ- 
ment, to  live  as  long  a  life  as  their  neighbors  live,  to  live  it  as  freely 
and  to  rear  heathfully  and  happily  children  to  live  after  them. 

It  was  the  force  of  battle  that  overcame  the  laborer  of  the  old 
regime  ;  it  is  the  force  of  the  market  that  subdues  the  laborer  of 
to-day.  The  tie  between  the  laborer  and  the  master  is  still  one 
of  force,  although  it  is  not  now  one  of  visible  chains.  You  say, 
"  The  laborer  is  free,  he  consents.''  Yes,  free  as  the  captive  was 
— to  work  for  what  he  can  get  or  die.  like  him  he  consents  to 
save  his  life,  or,  more  accurately,  a  part  of  his  life.  The  Con- 
gressional committee  investigating  the  strike  of  the  Beading 
Bailroad's  men  asked  Oeneral  Manager  Whiting,  as  reported  by 
the  Associated  Press  :  ''  Have  you  made  no  effort  to  supply  the 
places  of  the  striking  miners  ?'' 

''No,  sir.'' 

"Why?" 

"Because  we  desire  and  expect  our  old  men  to  come  back." 

"  On  your  own  terms  ?" 

"  At  the  old  rates,  yes." 

"  What  force  do  you  rely  upon  to  bring  these  men  back  !" 

"Well,  sir,  their  necessities." 

It  is  not  by  free  will  that  the  workingmen  of  to-day. work  ten, 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  take  competitive  wages,  live  in  poor 
tenements  at  high  rents,  spend  their  days  as  the  mere  servants  or 
grooms  of  machinery,  and,  sending  out  their  little  boys  and  girls, 
and  their  pregnant  wives  to  work,  sacrifice  almost  everything 
that  makes  family  life  for  you  and  me  so  sweet.  They  do  not 
submit  by  consent  to  live  a  life  not  much  above  half  the  average 
length  of  that  of  the  prosperous.  Workingmen  the  world  over 
are  struggling  to  free  themselves  by  every  means  of  strikes,  pro- 
test, organization,  even  to  the  desperation  of  physical  violence. 
Singular  behavior,  is  it  not,  for  men  who  are  only  doing  what 
they  want  to  do  ?    They  are  kept  down  by  force,  by  the  force  of 
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competition  instead  of  conquest^  by  the  strategy  of  the  generals 
of  supply  and  demand.  Once  it  was  the  force  of  the  warrior, 
now  it  is  the  force  of  the  capitalist.  It  was  their  weakness  and 
the  strength  of  others  which  formerly  made  the  workingmen 
merchandise,  and  force  still  keeps  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
markets.  But  the  unresting  heart  of  man  is  always  in  reyolt 
against  ties  founded  on  force.  Yesterday  it  declared  that  gov- 
ernment is  the  control  of  man  by  man,  and  that  the  rights  of 
rulers  are  drawn  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  To-day  it 
avows  that  property  is  the  control  of  man  by  man.  That  the 
rights  of  the  ruled  are  the  source  of  the  rights  of  the  rulers  in 
property  as  much  as  in  government.  That  if  the  common  peo- 
ple can  be  allowed  to  vote  in  government,  they  can  be  allowed  to 
vote  in  that  other  government,  property.  That  if  they  do  not  in- 
sist upon  their  right  to  vote  upon  all  affairs  of  property,  they 
will  lose  their  right  to  vote  in  matters  of  government.  That 
there  is  no  conscience,  new  or  old,  which  compels  the  many  to 
die  undeveloped  in  order  that  the  fdw  may  live  misdeveloped. 

What  stirred  the  warrior's  heart  to  spare  the  captive  instead  of 
killing  him  was  the  first  beat  of  a  new  conscience.  When  it  grew 
stronger  it  said  :  He  is  more  than  a  commodity.  Grown  stronger 
still,  it  says  to  us :  His  labor  is  more  than  a  commodity.  The 
central  doctrine  of  the  slave-power  was  that  the  laborer  was 
merely  merchandise.  The  central  doctrine  of  the  money- 
power  is  that  labor  is  merely  merchandise.  Society  supports 
the  latter,  as  it  did  the  former,  with  the  consolidated  array  of  all 
its  institutions  and  laws.  But  both  doctrines,  and  all  that  is  built 
upo^Hkhem,  are  absolutely  destructive  of  the  liberties  of  the  laborer 
not  only,  but  of  the  liberties  of  all.  The  conscience  that  said  the 
laborer  shall  not  be  a  commodity  though  despised  of  the  builders 
is  now  a  cornerstone.  A  new  conscience  takes  its  stand  before  all 
our  institutions,  and  says  to  them :  Labor  shall  not  be  a  commodity, 
for  the  labor  is  the  laborer. 

Under  the.  theory  of  merchantable  man  the  employer  said : 
My  workmen.  Under  the  labor  commodity  theory  the  employer 
says :  My  workmen.  Neither  means  my  sheep  to  feed,  but  my 
sheep  to  shear.  Oongressman  Hutton,  of  Missouri,  says  about 
the  Beading  strike  :  ''  I  am  tired  of  reading  about  strikes.  Capi- 
tal should  be  at  liberty  to  pay  whatever  it  sees  fit  for  labor,  and 
to  employ  whom  it  chooses/'    An  iron  manufacturer  lately  said : 
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^*lt  you  employed  on  a  large  scale  you  would  soon  find*  that  you 
ceased  to  look  at  your  men  as  men.  They  are  simply  so  much 
producing  power/' 

If  the  Captains  of  Industry  can  reduce  ore  to  iron  only  on 
these  terms  of  reducing  men  to  units  of  power,  the  sooner  the 
Captains  of  Industry  are  discharged,  and  their  places  filled  by 
Brothers  of  Industry,  the  better. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  after  the  Emancipation  of  Slavery,  said, 
amid  enthusiastic  applause,  ''  We  have  struck  the  shackles  from 
the  slave,  and  made  him  free  and  a  citizen.  Now  he  must  take 
care  of  himself,  and  work  out  his  own  social  and  industrial  salva- 
tion." "  Why  ?"  asked  the  new  conscience.  Is  he  not  still  your 
brother  ?  Because  you  have  abolished  one  of  the  wrongs  done 
him  by  you,  does  that  give  you  the  right  to  maintain  the  other 
wrongs  ?  Are  you  not  still  his  neighbor  ?  When  you  work  with 
him,  and  divide  proceeds  into  profits  and  wages,  will  the  God  of 
Plymouth  Church  considerately  turn  his  back,  so  as  not  to  see 
whether  you  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself  ?  The  remark  of  the 
great  pulpit^orator  epitomizes  the  whole  spirit  of  our  .civilization 
towards  the  laborer. 

The  ancients  bought  and  sold  men;  we  buy  and  sell  the  heart- 
beats only.  The  new  theory  that  though  the  workingman  is  not 
a  thing,  his  labor  is  a  thing,  marks  but  a  slight  advance  on  the 
old.  It  means  that  the  labor  can  be  bought  and  sold  regardless 
of  the  man  behind  it ;  that  the  buyer,  the  employer,  can  take  any 
advantage  of  the  seller,  provided  he  does  it  under  the  formulas  of 
supply  and  demand  ;  that  to  buy  his  life  of  him  cheap  and  sell  it 
dear  is  all  we  have  to  do  with  the  laborer ;  that  the  only  con- 
science the  buyer  needs  is  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  market ; 
that  he  can  depress  or  raise  prices  without  moral  responsibility 
for  the  backs  bent  or  hearts  broken  by  his  manipulations  ;  that 
he  can  take  more  than  he  gives,  regardless  that  the  *'  goods  **  he 
gets  are  the  lives  of  workers  who  cannot  survive  if  they  receive 
less  than  they  give;  that  buyer  and  seller  have  a  right  to  deal  with 
each  other  as  if  they  were  business  animals,  instead  of  business  men. 
The  labor  is  the  laborer,  because  the  man  has  to  live  twenty-four 
hours  in  order  to  be  able  to  work  eight  or  ten.  His  heart  and 
head,  his  thoughts,  his  wants,  his  aspirations,  all  co-operate  to 
produce  the  so-caUed  commodity  which,  at  the  sound  of  the  factory 
bell,  is  ready  to  begin  the  work  of  the  day.  When  the  man  leaves 
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the  factory,  he  but  takes  the  ''commodity^'away  to  recuperate  his 
wasted  energies  for  another  day.  That  which  he  has  left  within 
those  walls  is  not  a  thing.  It  is  himself.  ''The  great  fnndamental 
principle  of  anti-slavery  is  that  man  cannot  hold  property  in 
man/'  said  Gkurison.  The  doctrine  that  ''labor  is  a  commodity'' 
gives  man  property  in  man,  and  is  therefore  iniquitous  and  void. 
If  labor  is  a  commodity,  the  laborer  is  a  commodity,  and  ohattel- 
shivory  still  exists,  freed  only  of  all  its  Biblical  and  patriarchal 
restraints,  possessed  of  powers  for  abuse  more  dangerous  because 
indirectly  exerted. 

If  you  shall  not  buy  the  whole  man,  you  shall  not  buy  or  sell 
part  of  a  man.  You  shall  not  count  into  your  purses  the  ruddy 
drops,  from  mom  till  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,  and  then  say, 
I  know  not  whence  they  came,  nor  how.  We  who  "  buy  "  labor, 
who  take  all  the  expenditure  of  life  that  labor  can  part  with,  and 
do  not  return  to  the  laborer  that  share  in  the  produce  of  labor 
which  will  permit  him  to  repair  his  vitality,  maintain  a  &mily, 
attend  to  his  political  duties,  save  enough  for  sickness  and  old 
age,  have  enough  for  such  play  and  rest  as  will  enable  him  to  live 
to  his  allotted  span,  are,  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  "man-stealerB." 
In  our  day  and  civilization  such  a  man-stealer  is  as  bad  and  wicked 
as  the  slave-holder  in  his.  We  who  take  from  any  business  profits 
or  interest  on  capital  while  any  of  our  employes  are  suffering  for 
want  of  means  for  full  growth  as  individuals  or  citizens  are  man- 
stealers,  and  we  as  man-stealers  are  to-day,  as  of  old,  robbing  chil- 
dren of  their  years  of  joy,  men  of  their  prime,  and  mothers  of 
their  motherhood.  It  is  no  excuse  for  merchant  or  manufacturer 
or  mine  owner  or  railroad  corporation  that  the  "  system"  permits, 
even  commands,  such  wrongs.  Mankind  and  God  never  separate 
the  sinner  and  the  sin.  The  sinners  will  go  down  with  the  "  sys- 
tem" if  they  don't  change  it.  The  money  power  so  contracts  with 
the  working  man,  working  woman,  or  working  child  that  it  gets 
the.  whole  of  him  or  her  or  it,  as  Wordsworth  says,  "  health,  body, 
mind,  and  soul," — it  gets  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  of  him,  her 
or  it, — and  says,  "  I  cannot  share  with  you  enough  to  let  you  live 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  hours  a  day  for  a  natural  life.  I 
and  my  system  can  find  others  in  the  free  labor  market  so 
wretched  that  by  themselves  they  cannot  live  a  week.  They  are 
willing  to  give  me  outright  ten  hours  a  day  if  I  wiU  but 
pay  them  enough  to  live  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  hours  a  day  for 
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the  few  years  their  bodies  can  stand  it.  As  you  know  our  God  is 
a  Qod  of  competition,  supply  and  demand,  ''free''  contraot.  Tou 
must  take  the  wages  the  other  man  will  take,  or  jrield  to  him 
your  ''  sacred  right  to  work/'  This  may  seem  hard  to  you,  but 
you  must  admit  that  it  is  right,  for  all  our  good  and  brave  busi- 
ness men  and  their  college  professors  will  easily  prove  to  you  that 
you  are  not  a  man,  but  merely  a  seller  in  the  market,  and  your 
labor  is  not  your  life,  only  a  commodity.  When  the  employer, 
the  nation,  the  world  of  employers  sit  in  comfort,  and  the  em- 
ployed are  massed  in  the  tenements  whence  comes  the  bitter  cry 
of  the  outcast,  and  where  poverty,  prostitution,  intemperance  and 
premature  death  are  chronic,  are  they  on  one  side  any  less  the 
oppressors,  are  those  on  the  other  side  any  less  the  victims  of 
force,  because  the  fashionable  world  says,  ''  Labor  is  a  commod- 
ity ?"  The  incantations  of  political  economists  cannot  cure  dis- 
ease. Conscience  cares  nothing  for  the  fine  phrases  of  professors, 
statesmen,  lawyers,  clergy,  employers,  for  their  theories  and 
philosophy  of  business.  It  says,  "  What  have  you  done  ?"  What 
are  the  results  ?  Bother  your  theories  and  doctrines  of  rights  ! 
Show  me  the  facts,  not  the  formulas  !  It  looks  at  Chicago  and 
New  York,  at  Cain  in  his  palaces  and  Abel  in  the  slums,  atithe 
profits  of  one  ''  brother"  and  the  wajs^es  of  the  other.  It  does 
not  ask  what  church  do  you  go  to  on  Sunday,  nor  who  were  your 
professors  in  political  economy.  No,  it  only  repeats  the  ques- 
tion asked  under  similar  circumstances  some  thousands  of  years 
ago.  What  hast  thou  done  ?    Where  is  thy  brother  ? 

Let  us  listen  while  a  delegation  from  the  Money-power  remon- 
strates with  the  new  conscience  for  its  unreasonable  sentiments 
and  ideas.  Here  they  come,  one  by  one,  and  range  themselves 
about.    First  speaks  the  Merchant  prince  : 

I  have  a  right  to  buy  where  I  can  buy  cheapest. 

Conscience. — See  these  little  stunted  hollow-eyed  girls  coming 
out  of  that  factory  I 

Lawyer. — Wages  are  settled  by  contract. 

Conscience. — Where  can  I  find  white-haired  workingmen  ? 

Capitalist. — Every  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his 
own. 

Conscience. — What  is  the  price  of  a  Senatorship  to-day  ? 

Statistician. — ^Never  were  food,  fuel,  clothing  so  cheap. 

Conscience. — Little  Mary  Mitchell  works  in  Waterbuiy'srope- 
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works  five  days  a  week,  from  six  in  the  evening  till  six  in  the 
morning. 

Bailroad  King. — Every  man  makes  his  own  career.  I  was  a 
workingman  myself  twenty  years  ago,  and  now  I  keep  a  carriage, 
a  bntler,  and  several  judges  and  legislators  ''in  four  States/' 
and — 

Conscience. — That  tired-looking  man  is  a  railway  conductor 
of  a  company  owned  by  half  a  dozen  men  worth  $300,000,000, 
which  is  not  enough  for  them,  so  they  squeeze  a  few  more  dollars 
a  month  out  of  him  by  making  him  on  every  alternate  trip  do 
twenty-eight  and  a  haJf  hours'  continuous  work  without  sleep. 

Banker. — Our  wealth  is  increasing  one  billion  dollars  a  year. 
We  have  boards  of  trades,  the  best  railroads  in  the  world,  packing 
houses  that  can  kill  ten  thousand  hogs. 

Conscience. — ^The  sickening  stench,  the  blistered  air,  the  foul 
sights  of  the  tenements,  and  the  motherhood  and  the  childhood 
choking  there ! 

Conservative. — This  is  the  best  government  in  the  world. 
America  is  good  enough  for  me. 

Conscience. — Listen  to  that  "tramp,  tramp,  tramp*'  of  a 
million  men  out  of  work. 

Philanthropist. — The  church  is  renewing  its  youth.  We  give 
millions  of  dollars  for  hospitals  and  foreign  work  and  domestic 
missions  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  poor  of  all  nations. 

Conscience. — ^I  hear  a  voice  in  the  Abbey  that  cries,  We  do  not 
.want  charity ;  give  us  work. 

Manufacturer. — ^Without  this  system  of  industry  the  subjuga- 
tion of  North  America  to  civilization  would  have  been  impossible 
— ^we  could  never  have  shown  the  world  the  magnificent  spectacle 
of— 

Conscience. — ^There  is  a  little  boy  standing  ten  hours  a  day 
up  to  his  ankles  in  the  water  in  the  coal  mine  I 

Coal  Monopolist. — I  have  a  statistician  who  can  prove — ^he  can 
prove  anything — ^that  the  workingman  is  a  great  deal  better  off 
than  he  ever  was,  that  he  makes  more  than  I  do,  that  small  in- 
comes are  increasing  and  large  ones  decreasing  and  there  is  no  in-  ^y 
voluntary  poverty,  and  that  the  workingman  could  live  on  twenty- 
five  cents  each  a  day,  and  buy  up  the  United  States  with  their 
savings — and — 

Conscience. — How  long  shall  it  be  cheaper  to  run  over  work- 
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ing  men  and  won^n  at  the  railroad  croesings  in  the  cities  than  to 
put  up  gates  P 

Clergyman. — The  poor  we  are  to  have  with  ns  always. 

Gonsoience. — That  sewing  woman  you  see  pawning  her  shawl 
has  lived  this  winter  with  her  two  children  in  a  room  without  fire. 
Are  you  wearing  one  of  the  shirts  she  finished  ? 

Statesman. — The  workingman  has  the  ballot  and  the  news- 
papers.   He  is  a  free  citizen. 

Gonscience. — ^As  the  nights  grow  colder  see. how  the  number 
of  girls  on  the  streets  increases ! 

Now  what  can  a  man  of  affairs,  a  business  man^  a  reasonable 
man,  one  who  understands  political  economy  and  the  Gonstitution 
of  the  United  States  and  all  that  do' with  such  a  disputant  as  this  ? 
The  more  the  pride  of  America  points  to  its  magnificence,  and 
boasts  of  its  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  more  does  the  new 
conscience  point  to  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  these  miserable 
men,  women  and  children — and  so  few  of  them  too  I 

All  extreme  cases,  you  say  ?  Just  so.  It  was  the  possibility 
of  its  extreme  cases  that  destroyed  slavery.  The  possibility  of 
such  extreme  cases  as  these  demands  the  abolition  of  the  system 
and  the  philosophy  which  permits  them. 

Upon  the  false  theory  that  men  cease  to  be  brothers  when  they 
buy  and  sell,  upon  the  theory  that  employer  and  employ^  are  not 
feUow-men,  but  merely  dealers  in  a  non-human  market,  is  built  up 
the  false  society  in  which  we  live.  The  new  industry  and  finance 
have  put  the  labor  of  mankind  under  the  control  of  the  Money 
Power,  which  declares  its  right  to  deal  on  all  sides  with  men  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  a  prize-ring  called  Supply  and  Demand. 
Gonscienceless  and  greedy  as  the  old  slave  power,  its  competitive 
rents  give  us  the  slums.  Its  competitive  wages  leave  women  the 
choice  between  suicide  of  body  or  suicide  of  soul,  and  tempt  men 
to  find  in  the  stimulant  of  drink  a  substitute  for  the  stimulant  of 
food.  Professing  the  gospel  of  competition,  it  imports  contract 
labor,  breaks  up  trade-unions,  employs  and  disemploys  labor  in 
order  to  buy  cheap  of  men  who  have  no  commodity  but  themselves 
to  sell.  But  when  it  tiims  about  as  seller,  it  confronts  the  buyer 
with  {)ools,  trusts  and  combinations  denying  competition.  The 
revolution  of  the  new  industry  and  the  concentration  of  wealth 
have  given  the  Money  Power  unlimited  means  to  buy,  and  the 
morals  which  permit  it  to  buy  men  as  commodities,  permit  it  to 
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buy  eyerything,  even  the  things  once  held  too  sacred  for  traffic. 
The  system  that  denies  the  manhood  of  man  in  the  most  sacred 
function  of  all,  laborer,  must  deny  it  in  all  the  relations  based  on 
this  foundation.  The  system  which  permits  the  welfare  of  the 
laborer  to  be  settled  by  competition,  the  law  of  the  market,  the 
false  claim  of  property  to  do  what  it  will  with  its  own,  must  allow 
all  welfare  to  be  settled  by  the  same  philosophy.  If  the  Money 
Power  can  make  life  and  the  means  of  life  mere  commodities,  it 
makes  it  right  to  buy  life  as  cheap  as  possible,  to  sell  it  as  dear  as 
possible.  It  makes  it,  when  bought,  the  buyer's  own.  Hence 
the  capitalist's  claim  of  a  right  to  do  as  he  will  with  his  own  is 
the  claim  of  a  right  to  do  as  he  will  with  human  liyes.  Such  a 
system,  and  it  is  exactly  ours,  has  no  moral  reserves  with  which 
to  meet  the  Money  Power  when  it  applies  these  principles  as  it  is 
doing  to-day  in  every  direction  to  the  moral  ruin  of  society.  Just 
this  result  is  being  worked  out.  The  Money  Power  with  its  huge 
fortunes  and  corporations  built  up  on  the  right  to  treat  life  as  a 
mere  commodity,  more  and  more  treats  everything  else  as  a  mere 
commodity, — from  the  virtue  of  employes  to  that  of  trustees, 
public  and  private.  It  refuses  to  respond  when  called  to  account. 
It  simply  asserts  its  right  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  and  to  do 
what  it  will  with  its  own.  Andrew  Gamegie,  before  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  Club,  dismisses  the  labor  agitation  by  saying  in 
effect,  ''  Since  no  man  in  the  United  States  need  be  a  pauper  un- 
less by  his  own  deliberate  act,  there  is  no  labor  question.''  Must 
American  citizens  wait  to  redress  their  wrongs  until  they  have 
been  made  veritable  paupers  by  the  Steel  Bail  Trust  and  its  con- 
federate price  conspiracies  ?  That  was  not  the  way  of  the  fathers. 
The  price  of  tea  in  the  American  Colonies  was  cheaper  after  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  than  before.  Nothing  could  be  so  light  as 
that — a  burden  of  less  than  nothing.  But  Justice  Dana,  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  assemblage  of  the  angry  townspeople  of 
Boston,  standing  under  the  Liberty  Tree,  administered  an  oath 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Oliver  that  he  had  not  distributed  and  would 
not  distribute  the  odious  stamps. 

The  people  of  Boston  did  not  wait  until  they  had  been  made 
paupers.  ''  Enslave  but  one  human  being,"  said  Garrison,  ''and 
the  liberties  of  the  world  are  put  in  peril."  Surrender  to  the 
Money  Power  the  right  to  make  but  one  price,  the  control  of  all 
prices  will  surely  follow.  They  who  control  the  prices  of  a  nation 
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control  the  liberties  of  its  markets^  and  will  come  to  control  all 
its  other  liberties. 

The  conservatiye  cries  ont^  ^*  You  are  going  to  destroy  so- 
ciety." 

Did  it  destroy  society  to  abolish  slayery  ? 

The  conserratiye  cries  out,  ''  This  is  a  reyolntion  ! " 

No,  it  is  the  remedy. 

Daring  the  last  century  has  come  the  realization  of  the  yision 
of  the  ancient  Greek  poet  who  foresaw  a  time  when  '^  the  shuttle 
would  weaye  and  the  lyre  would  play  of  itself." 

That  is  the  reyolution. 

Time  was  when  judges  sent  men  to  jail  for  forestalling,  cor- 
nering the  markets.  That  was  in  the  ''dark  ages."  Now  the 
money  power  establishes  ''  trusts"  in  eyerything,  and  our  judges 
tell  us  that  the  burden  of  monopoly  is  ''light." 

That  is  the  reyolution. 

The  new  industry  has  broken  up  the  brotherhoods  of  the  old 
industry,  and  has  swung  the  few  strongest  and  cleyerest  of  the 
workingmen  into  palaces,  and  front  pews,  so  far  away  from  their 
old  comrades  and  fellow  workers  that,  as  one  of  them  said  :  "  I 
haye  no  time  to  remember  their  faces,  much  less  their  names." 

That  is  the  reyolution. 

It  is  the  reyolution  that  has  capped  the  new  industry  with  the 
high  finance,  and  tied  up  the  people  in  the  paper  chains  of  char- 
ters, contracts,  and  stock-exchange  securities.  "  The  time  is 
coming,"  said  the  Earl  of  Derby  not  long  ago,  "  when  the  people 
of  Europe  will  repudiate  their  national  debts,  which  now  t^e 
eight  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  from  them." 

That  is  the  reyolution.  And  the  gospel  of  the  reyolution  is 
the  doctrine  that  you  can  do  anything  with  your  fellow-man  pro- 
yided  you  do  it  in  the  market. 

The  remedy  is  in  the  new  conscience,  which  says  simply  that 
a  man  shall  neyer  be  so  much  of  a  buyer  or  seller  as  to  cease  to  be 
a  brother,  and  that  labor  shall  not  be  made  a  market  thing. 

Before  us  is  the  practical  question.  What  is  the  next  step  ? 
The  next  step,  like  the  first  step,  is  more  liberty  for  the  laborer. 
His  emancipation  still  inyokes  us.  Conscience  has  freed  him 
from  frightful  abuses,  but  frightful  abuses  remain.  His  growth 
is  not  yet  full  and  free.  A  gospel  of  hatred  is  rising  in  classes  and 
masses  which  hates  employers,  hates  employ&s,  hates  household  ser- 
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yioe,  hates  houBehold  serrants,  hates  foreigners^  hates  pools,  hates 
trades-unions,  hates  the  grangers,  hates  reformers,  hates  politics. 
An  these  are  symptoms  of  a  high  fever.  But  a  new  mankind  has 
been  conceiyed  and  will  be  bom — a  winged  beauty  out  of  the 
earth-measuring  worm — ^which  will  not  know  force,  and  fraud, 
and  hatred,  and  will  let  love,  their  natural  tie,  bind  men  and 
nations  together. 

Churches  come  and  go,  but  there  has  ever  been  but  one 
religion.  The  only  religion  has  been  that  which  clears  off  one 
by  one  from  the  face  of  man  the  earth-stains  that  hide  the  Ood 
imprisoned  in  the  flesh,  which  breaks  down  one  by  one  every 
barrier  which  incarnation  has  put  in  the  way  of  the  growth  of 
the  Ood  within  in  the  likeness  of  the  God  without.  In  the  sight 
of  the  new  conscience  wherever  man  walks,  there  is  the  Holy 
.Land,  and  it  raises  the  cross  of  the  new  crusade  which  shall  de- 
liver it  from  the  infidels  who  deny  the  divine  right  of  the  people 
that  the  will  of  God  shall  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  It' 
insists  that  every  question  between  men  is  a  religious  question,  a 
question  of  moral  economy  before  it  becomes  one  of  political 
economy,  and  will  make  all  political,  industrial,  and  social  ac- 
tivities functions  of  a  new  Church — a  church  of  the  deed  as  well 
as  of  the  creed — a  church  that  will  not  only  preach  Christ  but  do 
Christ — a  church  where  science,  the  revelation  of  what  has  been, 
will  never  be  at  war  with  religion,  the  revelation  of  what  ought  to  be ' 
— a  church  which  will  make  its  worshipers  share  this  world  as  well 
as  the  next  world — a  church  which  will  reco^n^ize  no  vested  right 
of  property  in  man  except  the  right  to  love  and  be  loved — a  church 
which  will  declare  that  the  difference  in  the  death  rate  between 
the  classes  and  the  masses  is  evidence  of  murder  done  for  money 
— a  church  which  will  look  upon  idleness  by  the  side  of  industry, 
wealth  by  the  side  of  poverty,  luxury  by  the  side  of  want,  health 
byl;he  side  of  disease,  as  impious  and  profane  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, the  real  sins  of  the  Holy  Ghost — a  church  which  will  stop 
the  manufacture  of  poor  houses,  because  it  will  stop  the  manufact- 
ure of  poverty — a  church  which  will  not  let  any  man  offer  charity 
to  thoBO  to  whom  he  refuses  justice — a  church  which  will  not  help 
the  poor,  but  will  set  them  to  helping  themselves,  and  will  slay 
the  infidel  in  the  path — a  church  which  will  abolish  all  middle- 
men in  morals,  and  will  make  every  man  doubly  guilty  who  grinds 
the&ce  of  his  follow  by  an  agent,  guilty  for  himself  and  guilty  for 
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the  agent — a  church  that  will  offer  not  even  the  lowliest  member 
of  the  commnnion  of  mankind  cmmba  from  the  table,  but  a  seat 
at  the  table  and  a  full  meal  three  times  a  day  every  day — a  church 
that  will  consider  it  more  practical  to  keep  its  bnildingn  open  and 
its  congregation  at  work  in  relays  night  and  day  than  to  let  '^broth- 
ers ''  starve  and  freeze  or  go  astray  for  want  of  sympathy  or  advice — 
a  church  which  will  persecute  the  heretics  who  give  the  highest 
bidder  the  biBst  pews  in  the  churches  and  the  best  chance  in  the 
courts — a  church  which  will  teach  that  the  life  eternal  is  the  life 
we  are  living  now — a  church  which  will  not  let  the  poor  give  up 
all  of  this  world  on  the  unsecured  promise  of  the  rich  to  divide 
the  next  world — a  church  that  will  judge  civilization  not  by  the 
six  million  dollar  cathedral  on  Murray  HiU,  but  by  the  chUdren 
in  the  back  alleys-^  church  that  will  "  dine  with  the  poor  and 
preach  to  the  rich/'  until  there  are  no  more  poor — a  church  which 
says  that  those  who  are  to  be  brothers  hereafter  must  be  brothers 
here — a  church  that  will  know  what  its  members  believe  only  by 
what  they  do~a  church  which  recognizes  nothing  as  love  which 
does  not  bear  justice  as  the  fruit — a  church  of  law  and  order,  bpt 
the  law  is  for  the  rich  as  well  as  for  the  poor,  and  the  order  is  to 
be  peaceful  growth  for  the  least  of  these  little  ones — a  church 
which  will  prevent  the  anarchy  from  below  by  punishing 
the  anarchy  from  above — a  church  which  will  deny  the  right 
of  infanticide  to  the  employer,  now  denied  by  society  only 
to  the  parents — a  church  which  declares  the  sacred  right 
to  work  to  mean  that  he  who  works  a  full  day  shall  live  a  full 
day,  and  that  employment  is  a  right  not  a  charity — a. 
church  which  will  restore  reverence  to  men  by  giving  them 
leaders  in  church,  state  and  business  worthy  of  reverence — a 
church  which  will  make  eveiy  social  wrong  a  moral  wrong,  and 
every  moral  wrong  a  legal  wrong — a  church  which  will  teach  men 
to  turn  the  other  cheek  when  they  can  do  it  as  free  men,  not  as 
slaves — a  church  which  will  deliver  with  the  message  of  peace,  the 
message  of  a  scourge  for  the  money-changers  in  the  temple — a 
church  which  will  tell  the  merchant-prince  that  between  him  and 
his  ruined  competitors,  and  between  him  and  his  employes  there 
is  a  moral  question  greater  than  the  question  of  markets-^  church 
which  will  abolish  the  merchant-prince,  and  the  &ctory  corpora- 
tion sooner  than  let  them  abolish  the  childhood  of  children — a 
church  which  will  not  let  the  employers  profess  on  the  fourth  of 
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July  that  all  men  are  bom  eqnal,  and  then  fatten  the  rest 
of  the  year  on  the  advantages  of  organization  which  they 
deny  to  the  employ^— a  church  in  which  €k>d  will  be 
natural  and  men  supernatural — a  church  which  will 
abolish  charity  and  philanthropy^  for  these  cannot  be  be- 
tween brothers^  and  need  not  be  where  justice  is — a  church  in 
which  no  man  will  have  a  right  to  do  with  his  own  what  he  will, 
but  only  a  right  to  do  what  is  right — a  church  which  will  take  the 
weak  and  despised  out  of  the  earthly  Inferno  of  dirt,  and  want, 
and  ignorance,  to  which  they  have  been  condemned  by  the  op- 
pressor— a  church  which  will  keep  a  hell  hot  in  this  world  to 
punish  the  oppressors  here  for  every  blow  they  strike  at  Ood 
through  his  image,  man — a  church  which  will  tell  the  sinner  that 
repentance  fit  for  heaven  only  begins  by  restitution  and  repara- 
tion on  earth — a  church  which  will  teach  that  brothers  must  share 
both  the  mess  of  pottage  and  the  birthright — a  church  which 
will  worship  God  through  all  his  sons  made  in  his  image,  through 
a  mediator.  Mankind,  which,  having  suffered  all  and  sinned  all, 
can  sympathize  with  all,  and  will  carry  all  the  weak  and  weary 
ones  safe  in  its  bosom — a  church  which  will  realize  the  vision  of 
Garlyle  of  a  Human  Catholic  Church. 

Hbitby  D.  Llotd. 


"COMMON-SENSE  AT  LAST." 

[FBOX   ▲    LBTTBB    BY    ▲    BBITIBH    PBEB.] 


Mt  Deab :  I  have  just  come  from  the  Oarleton  Olub, 

where  I  found  your  letter  dated  at  Washington,  and  a  copy  of 
the  Mills  Bill  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  reading  your  letter  and  the  bill  to  a  num- 
ber of  Oobden  Club  men,  and  it  may  interest  you  to  learn  that 
their  unanimoua  verdict  was  that  America  has  come  to  common- 
sense  at  last. 

The  Mills  Bill,  on  a  careful  examination,  I  find  to  be  a  some- 
what timid  and  tottering  advance  to  Free  Trade  ;  but  it  shows 
that  America  has  turned  her  back  at  last  to  the  mischieyous  teach- 
ings of  your  Websters  and  Clays,  whose  preposterous  ''American 
system ''  (as  they  called  the  Protective  system)  has  so  long  taxed 
your  native  population  for  what  ?  For  the  benefit,  really,  of 
an  insignificantly  small  class  of  American  manufacturers  and  a 
horde  of  foreigners  of  the  lower  classes  (chiefiy  Irish)  who  form 
the  bulk  of  your  manufacturing  artisans,  or  ''  mill  hands/'  But 
the  Irishman  of  New  York,  if  I  am  not  wrongly  informed,  is  com- 
ing gradually  to  his  senses  and  will  vote  largely  at  the  coming 
election  for  Cleveland  and  Free  Trade.  If  this  be  true,  England 
will  verily  have  been  well  repaid  for  her  tolerance  of  Ireland  and 
the  Irish.  I  congratulate  you  on  at  last  having  come  to  under- 
stand that  the  common-sense  policy  for  nations  is  the  same  policy 
that  leads  to  individual  prosperity — ^namely,  taking  care  of ''  Num- 
ber One'' ;  that  there  should  be  no  sentimentality  in  business; 
that  the  wise  man  buys  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sells  in  the 
dearest,  and  keeps  his  business  and  his  patriotism  (to  use  an  Ameri- 
can expression)  ''in  separate  bottles." 

We  English  have  long  been  amazed  at  the  commercial  blind- 
ness of  America  to  her  true  interests.    You  forbid  your  capitalists 
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to  buy  our  shipSy  althongh  we  can  bnild  them  much  cheaper  than 
yon  can  do^  and  yon  have  sought  by  a  protective  tariff  to  keep 
out  our  manufactures  in  order  to  ''  build  up'^  a  class  of  traders 
whose  existence  would  depend  on  their  power  to  demand  and  com- 
mand higher  prices  for  their  goods,  by  reason  of  the  tariff/  than 
our  traders  could  well  afford  to  sell  you  the  same  articles  for. 
England  owes  her  commercial  supremacy  to  a  policy  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest  rigidly  adhered  to.  She  buys  raw  materials 
wherever  she  can  buy  them  cheapest,  and  she  has  often  saved  her 
adult  industries,  when  threatened  by  the  demands  for  higher 
wages  by  trades  unions,  by  importing  labor  from  Belgium  and 
other  continental  countries,  and  thus  enabling  her  to  defy  the 
combinations  and  domination  of  workingmen,  who  now  seem  to 
rule  your  industrial  world. 

And  after  all  to  what  good  end  do  your  high  wages  tend  ?  Is 
the  laborer  or  his  family  any  better  off  for  a  piano  in  his  room  or 
silken  fineries  for  his  wife  and  daughters  ?  Do  not  those  mock 
luxuries  tend  to  dan£:erous  discontent?  Do  not  high  wages 
encourage  these  poor  people  to  live  above  their  station  and  to  look 
for  the  real  and  unattainable  luxuries  of  the  rich  ? 

It  seems  strange  to  us  English  that  your  people  should  have 
been  willing  to  make  such  wasteful  and  foolish  sacrifices  to  stimu- 
late **  home  production.''  What  difference  does  it  make  to  the 
consumer  where,  or  by  whom,  the  goods  he  buys  are  made,  pro- 
vided that  he  obtains  them  at  the  world's  lowest  market  rates  ? 
Is  it  an  unwise  sentimentalism  which  prefers  to  '^  patronize  "  the 
home  manufacturer  when,  if  foreign  made  goods  were  used,  a  num- 
ber— ^perhaps  an  equal  or  even  larger  number — of  manufacturers 
now  employed  in  production,  when  displaced  would  be  employed 
in  distribution — as  importers,  transporters  and  sellers  of  foreign 
goods  at  a  lower  price  to  the  consumer. 

I  do  not  find  your  newspapers  '*  uninteresting,"  which  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  declares  to  be  the  chief  defect  in  your  civiliza- 
tion. I  find  it  extremely  interesting  to  see  the  enthusiasm  of 
your  Bepublican  papers  in  favor  of  the  tariff  mode  of  indirect 
taxation  of  the  whole  people  in  favor  of  a  single  class  and  section; 
while  equally  amusing  is  the  fierce  denial  of  your  Democratic 
journals  that  their's  is  a  free  trade  party  or  that  they  are  inclined 
to  become  free  traders.  Yet  nothing  seems  to  us  more  inevitable 
than  that  the  logic  of  events  will  force  the  Democratic  party  to 
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take  decisive  grounds  in  favor  of  absolute  free  trade.  But  this 
seems  acn  American  trait — to  deny,  when  honestly  reforming,  any 
intention  to  be  virtuous.  Your  Republican  party,  I  remember^ 
used  to  protest  quite  fiercely  that  it  did  not  intend  to  ''inter- 
fere^'  ^^h  slavery  in  the  States,  yet  it  now  '*  points  with  pride,'' 
I  notice,  to  its  great  work  in  abolishing  slavery.  So  must  it  be 
with  your  Democratic  party.  It  has  taken  the  first  step  that 
counts,  and  we  shall  watch  here  with  interest  the  impending 
contest,  sure  to  end,  I  think,  in  the  triumph  of  the  free  trade 
party,  led  by  your  present  President — a  man  who,  in  the  sound- 
ness of  his  views,  reminds  me  of  the  best  type  of  English  states- 
manship. 

Sentimentality — ^the  specious  plea  of  '^  building  up ''  '^  home'' 
industry — and  prejudice  against  England — ^to  which  I  am  told  is 
hurgely  due  the  maintenance  of  protection  in  America— will  be 
sure  to  disappear  before  the  relentless  i^d  resistless  advance  of 
the  great  principle  of  self-interest,  whose  motto  is  the  wise,  if  not 
the  philanthropic,  maxim:  Buy  cheap,  sell  dear. 

Of  course,  England  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  free  trade 
with  America.  It  will  stimulate  our  manu&cturing  interests  to 
a  wonderful  degree.  But  this  result  to  us  can  only  come,  Ameri- 
cans should  remember,  by  our  continued  capacity  to  sell  our 
goods  at  lower  prices  in  your  own  markets  than  your  own  trades- 
men can  sell  with  a  profit,  with  all  the  advantages  in  their  favor 
of  being  on  the  ground  and  without  transportation  charges  to 
defray  before  reaching  the  consumer. 

I  need  not  say  also  that  the  abolition  of  unfriendly  custom- 
houses will  do  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  promote  the 
growth  of  international  good  will  between  the  two  countries  and 
cement  the  Union  of  the  great  race  which  seems  destined  to 
dominate  the  world  during  the  coming  centuries. 

Another  point :  Experience,  as  well  as  political  economy,  teaches 
that  wealth  has  been  largely  created  by  the  division  of  labor. 
This  principle  needs  to  be  extended.  It  has  produced  beneficent 
results  wherever  tried— -on  a  small  scale — and  it  should  now  be 
extended  over  the  globe.  We  need  a  territorial  division  of  labor. 
Let  each  nation  do  what  it  best  can  do  in  its  present  condition, 
and  the  result  will  be  beneficial  to  every  nation.  America,  with  her 
vast  and  fertile  virgin  territory,  but  her  comparatively  limited 
cash  capital,  seems  destined  by  nature  to  be  the  great  producer 
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of  the  good  of  the  world — the  chief  fanner  of  the  nations. 
She  can  now  produce  more  food,  and  better  food,  and  at  less  cost, 
than  any  country  in  the  Old  World.  Her  farmers  ask  for  no  pro- 
tection, and  need  none.  Nature  has  protected  them  by  giving 
them  the  richest  soil  in  the  world,  unlimited  mineral  wealth,  and 
great  lakes  and  rivers  to  render  transportation  easy  and  cheap. 
Let  America  devote  her  marvelous  energy  to  increasing  her  crops 
and  extending  her  market  for  them.  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  limitless  capital,  with  a  vast  population  of  mechanics  trained 
by  generations  of  experience,  accustomed  to  comparatively  low 
wages  and  industries,  both  by  habit  and  necessity — ^England,  in- 
capable of  raising  food  for  her  people— is  essentially  fitted  to  be  the 
chief  manufacturer  of  the  world,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  must 
continue  to  be  the  chief  customer  of  America  for  her  natural 
products. 

Why,  then,  by  an  obstructive  policy — as  obnoxious  in  commerce 
as  in  {)olitic8 — continue  to  urge  measures  which  are  calculated 
to  turn  aside  into  alien  industries — industries,  I  mean,  not  the 
natural  growth  of  existing  circumstances — ^the  energy  that  should 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  development  of  what  I  may  term  the 
natural  order  of  national  development? 

As  we  admit  your  com  free  of  duty  (to  the  manifest  advantage 
of  all  our  people  excepting  the  land  owners)  why  should  not  you 
admit  our  goods  free  of  all  duty  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  all 
your  people  excepting  the  mill-owners  ? 

But  the  true  policy  of  America  seems  to  us  so  self-evident  that 
I  can  hardly  justify  myself  in  wasting  time,  even  in  this  informal 
writing,  in  stating  or  urging  it.  Let  America  grow  and  Eng- 
land manufacture:  that,  in  my  judgment,  expresses  the  true 
policy  of  both  of  the  great  branches  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Pardon  my  long  letter ;  but  I  have  never  before  taken  so  much 
interest  in  any  American  problem,  and  I  know  you  will  pardon 
me.  Here  we  regard  Mr.  Cleveland  as  the  ablest  and  bravest 
President  in  all  your  **  royal  line,''  if  you  will  permit  that^  I  con- 
fess, rather  undemocratic  expression.    *    *    * 

Yours  very  truly, 

LOHDON,  ♦  ♦  1888. 
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TOTAL  ABSTUrXNCB. 

If  total  abgttaence  from  intorlcattng  drinks  were  not  a  wise  policy  for  the  in- 
dlTidnal  it  wookl  be  impoaBible  to  show  that  prohibition  of  the  Uqnor  trafiic  is  a 
wiib  policy  fdr  the  State.  The  life  aararanoe  societies,  however,  have  demon- 
strated that  the  total  abstainer  has  at  least  a  third  better  chance  for  lonfc  Uf e  than 
the  moderate  drinker.  The  qnestioo  as  to  tkie  adTisabUity  of  total  abstinence  is  a 
ctosed  inoe.  It  is  no  longer  in  debate  among  enlightened  men.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  life  assurance  societies  in  Great  Britain,  Anstralia,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  many  of  them  been  accustomed  to  iDsore  total  abstainers  in 
one  section  and  moderate  drinkers  in  another.  The  result  has  been  that  a  6onic«, 
a  premium  of  16,  20  and  sometimes  88  and  S5  per  cent,  has  been  paid  to  the 
total  abstinence  section  in  contrast  with  the  other.  Recent  laws  in  a  majority  of 
the  States  of  the  Republic  require  that  instruction  in  the  latest  inculcations  of 
science  in  regard  to  temperance  shaU  be  given  in  the  common  schools  on  penal^ 
of  a  withdrawal  of  the  public  funds.  All  the  approved  text-books  for  this  instruc- 
tion inculcate  total  abstinence. 

With  any  political  measure  less  stem  than  prohibition,  the  chief  mischiefs  of 
the  liquor  traffic  fail  of  correction.  Centuries  of  experience  have  proved  that 
license,  high  or  low,  is  powerless  as  a  remedy.  Whiskey  syndicates  all  over  the 
land  clamor  for  high  license  in  preference  to  prohibition.  The  income  which  the 
State  receives  from  high  license  entrenches  the  traffic  behind  the  cupidity  of  tax- 
payers, and  so  hinders  prohibition  and  makes  the  pc^nilation  at  large  a  participa- 
tor in  the  profits  of  an  inftunous  business.  High  license  gilds  the  saloon.  It  trans- 
forms the  gin-hole  into  the  gin-palace.  It  tends  to  produce  a  combination  of  the 
Uquor  saloon,  the  gambling  hell  and  the  brothel  under  one  roof  in  each  establisb- 
mentb  AsHerrick  Johnson  has  said :  '*  Low  license  asks  for  your  son  ;  high 
license  for  your  daughter  also.**  All  license  of  the  liquor  traffic  means  state  per- 
mission to  a  man,  for  a  consideration,  to  poison  his  neighbors  and  manufacture 
drunkards,  paupers,  criminals,  taxes,  ruined  homes,  and  lost  souls. 

If  the  liquor  traffic  becomes  a  public  menace,  its  suppression  becomes  a  public 
flscessity.  No  doubt  it  injures  the  Rppublic  now  every  year  more  than  slavery  did 
in  any  one  year  before  the  war.  As  far  as  the  liquor  traffic  does  harm,  so  far  its 
fuppression  would  uo  good.  It  is  the  notorious  testimony  of  statisticians,  judges, 
publicists  and  competent  observers  of  every  class  that  it  is  the  direct  or  indirect 
cause  of  seven- tenths  of  the  pauperism  and  crime  of  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gladstone,  intemperance  has  injured  those  nations  worse  than  war, 
pestilence  and  famine.  As  total  abstinence  is  a  wise  policy  for  the  individual .  and 
as  any  measure  less  stem  than  prohibition  Is  ineffective  in  correcting  the  mis- 
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diiflCi  of  the  uqcor  tralBc  the  wisdom  of  prohibition  is  as  evident  as  that  of  cor- 
ing the  pauperism,  orime  and  political  cormption  which  the  liquor  traffic  causes. 

Prohibition  of  tbs  liquor  traffic  oo  Sundays  is  now  mandatory  in  eyery  State 
and  territory  of  the  Republic  The  reaecns  which  make  prohibition  a  wise  policy 
on  Sundays  make  it  such  on  all  other  days  of  the  week. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  reoentiy  affirmed  the  complete 
constitutionali^  of  the  principle  of  prohibition. 

Allthechurchesofthaoonatry,  except  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal,  haTO  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  prohibition.  The  Mpthodist 
churrh  teaclies  that  the  liquor  traffic  can  never  be  leKalised  without  no.  The 
Presbyterian  church  refuses  church-membership  to  rum  seliers. 

A  drunken  people  cannot  be  a  free  people.  Under  universal  sulf rage,  prohibi- 
tion is  a  political  necessity,  because  without  it  the  liquor  traffic  as  experience  in- 
dicates, is  sure  to  become  a  predominant  power  in  municipal,  State,  and  National 
politics.  Every  political  party  that  is  afraid  to  offend  the  whiskey  vote  is  in  bond' 
age  to  the  saloon.  But  the  sovereignty  of  the  saloon  in  great  cities  is  the  sov 
ereignty  of  the  dumsL  Until  prohibition  succeeds,  average  municipal  politics  will 
be  kept  in  bondage  to  the  criminal  classes.  When  the  path  to  political  preferment 
leads  through  the  gin-mills,  free  government  is  a  f aroe  and  its  future  is  likely  to 
be  a  tragedy. 

Tb  be  successful  in  the  United  States,  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  must 
be  political  and  national.  Only  the  arm  of  the  National  (Government  will  be  * 
found  strong  enough  to  break  up  the  whiskey  ring.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to 
secure  prohibition  in  single  States ;  but,  unless  the  nation  forbids  inter-State  com- 
merce in  liquor  and  ceases  to  be  a  partner  in  its  manufacture,  and  destroys  the 
traffic  ^n  the  territories  and  other  quarters  under  national  control,  that  advantage 
is  largely  lost.  The  perils  of  the  future  will  make  prohibition  prohibit  Political 
necessity  overthrew  slavery.  Political  necessity  will  yet  make  the  liquor  traffic  an 
outlaw  by  both  State  and  National  enactment.  The  sovereignty  of  the  saloon  is  in- 
compatible with  the  safety  of  popular  self-government  A  nation  that  would  not 
submit  to  the  South  in  tha  saddle  wiU  not  permanently  submit  to  the  saloon  in  the 

saddle. 

Joseph  Cook. 

li. 

▲  TAHKKS  FTTBAGOBAS. 

Mb.  a  Bbonson  Alcott,  in  honor  of  whom  the  Coneord  School  of  Philosophy 
held  this  year  a  single-day  session,  ought  some  day  to  have  his  life  painted,  ex- 
actiy  as  it  was,  by  the  side  of  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  his  daughter  Louisa.  He 
was  in  some  aspects  at  the  level  of  Plato;  yet  in  others  hardly  more  than  a  crank: 
singularly  gifted  in  speculative  insigh1«,  in  ethical  refinement  and  in  flawless  in- 
tegrity, but  as  empty  of  practical  sense,  as  destitute  of  practical  energy,  and  as 
wild  in  fantastic  whims  and  worthless  in  every  day  work,  as  any  mere  tramp  on 
the  high  road  of  modem  culture. 

On  a  delightful  October  day  more  than  twenty  years  since,  wandering  about 
the  pleasant  paths  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and  the  vicinity,  Mr.  Alcott  related  to  the 
present  writer  the  story  of  his  eccentric  career,  in  the  mood  of  a  man  who  has 
lived  to  smile  at  his  own  folly.  The  turning-point,  as  he  related  it,  was  when  he 
was  trying  to  carry  out  some  of  his  absurd  theories  of  labor  and  diet,  etc., 
and  Mrs.  Alcott  finally  told  him  that,  although  it  might  do  for  him,  it  would  not 
do  for  her  and  the  children.  Loftily  grieved  at  this  decision  of  the  most  excellent 
of  pnotical  women,  the  philosopher  withdrew  to  solitude,  as  to  a  crucifixion,  re- 
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aolirad  to  eat  no  more,  and  to  give  himself  a  martyr  to  the  canse.  Is^norant  of  the 
nnrerealed  ponibilitleB  of  which  Tanner  was  the  prophet,  the  apostle  of  brao  and 
water  expected  an  early  intenriew  with  the  angel  of  death,  and  was  rather 
disappointed  at  the  end  of  three  days  to  find  nothing  happening  except  some  self- 
aasertion  of  appetite,  the  sting  of  which  brought  a  suggeetion  of  sense,  which  said, 
'*Whatbett»wiUitbeif  Idief  Is  it  not  better  to  live  for  what  can  be  done, 
even  if  all  cannot  be  accomplished  V  Thus  reasoning,  the  martyr  came  oat  of  his 
seckision  and  had  somethmg  to  eat,  and  henceforth  became  a  moony  talker  aboat 
the  battle  which  he  had  failed  to  organise. 

The  earliest  example  we  can  recall  of  his  much  Taunted  gift  in  oonTersation 
was  an  evening  at  the  hospitable  Qnincy  home  in  Park  street,  Boston,  where  the 
hostess  had  gathered  a  large  company,  at  fifty  cents  each,  to  hear  an  Alootc  con- 
versation and  put  a  little  money  in  the  philosopher's  pocketb  The  occasion  was 
to  be  an  illustration  of  conversation  on  the  high  plane  of  a  conception  formed  by 
Mr.  Alcott,  and  on  which  he  had  taken  a  patent  under  favor  of  the  adnlira> 
tlon  of  his  friends.  The  lofty  point  of  the  new  theory  was,  that  in  genuine  oon- 
venatian  we  speak  by  inspiration,  and  on  this  sky-piercing  theory  a  large  and 
brilliant  oompany  found  Mr.  Alcott  impaled  speechless.  He  stated  the  theory  and 
restated  it,  but  could  get  no  fkrther,  and  seemed  serenely  happy  at  letting  us  see 
(at  fifty  cents  apiece)  that  without  inspiration  no  conversation  was  possible. 

It  was  a  point  of  the  theory  that  apt  inquiry  from  the  disciple  might  serve  to 
tap  the  master's  inspiration.  So  Mr.  Emerson,  the  most  practical  of  fine  dreamers, 
humbly  casting  eyes  of  beautiful  disclpleship  up  to  tbe  master  on  the  tripod,  sought 
by  apt  inquiry  to  tickle  the  great  soul  into  talk,  but  abeolutely  without  the  lightest 
effect  Tbe  master  was  serenely  indifferent  to  everything  but  the  very  small 
moose  which  the  new  Mt.  Sinai  had  brought  forth,  and  we  went  our  way  without 
our  money  at  the  door,  a  concession  cheerfully  made  to  the  most  interesting  of 
objects  of  chari^. 

It  was  soon  enough,  however,  that  Mr.  Alcott  got  down  from  his  theory  and 
talked  so  readily,  so  fluently  and  freely  and  so  aimlessly  to  all  ordinary  purpose, 
that  unless  he  had  tha  whole  occasion,  it  was  hardly  safe  to  get  him  started.  Of 
his  fine  Mriti  his  beautiful  simplid^  and  puri^  of  character,  his  deep  wisdom  in 
things  of  the  spirit,  and  his  measurably  conservative  temper  among  radical 
thinkers  who  regarded  him  as  a  leader,  tbere  oould  be  no  doubt  But  very  much 
that  he  said  roee  so  far  into  the  air  of  vague  speculation  as  to  lose  all  value  and 
even  lack  all  interest,  and  there  remains  little  result  of  his  long  and  a<ngniAr  life, 
except  a  name  as  perhaps  a  Yankee  Pythagoras,  who,  for  some  rare  thoughts  and 
fine  words,  will  have  the  fame  of  a  philosopher  with  very  little  philosophy  to  show 
for  it.  His  practical  daughter  did  a  work  and  made  a  mark  a  hundred  fold  better 
and  deeper  than  that  of  her  speculative  and  unnractical  fattier. 

E.  C.  TbWHX. 

m. 

THS  FBOPUB'S  BANK& 

BVEBT  Impulse  of  the  wage-earners  of  our  country  toward  the  promotion  of 
thrifty  habits  among  themselves,  and  also  the  well-meant  assistance  of  those  out- 
side of  the  above  dassiflcation  in  forming  societies  for  this  purpose,  should  meet 
with  hearty  encouragement  So  the  reference  in  the  letter  of  Henry  Melrose,  In 
the  July  BxYDEW,  to  postal  savings  banks,  is  timely.  No  doubt  such  a  system  of 
hanking  would  be  of  gnat  benefit  to  oar  workers ;  but  without  waiting  for  fur- 
ther Isgirtatloo,  thsy  are  themselves  establishing  banks  in  oonsiderabla  mimbarit 
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on  a  syitem  already  proved  beneficial.  I  refer  to  the  building  and  loan  anoda- 
tiatte  which  are  enjoying  each  a  Togoe  at  present  Jnst  what  has  brought  aboat 
this  reTival  of  interest  in  these  Institations  it  wonld.be  interesting  to  inquire  ;  bat 
without  going  into  that,  one  can  easily  see  the  influenos  they  exert  over  the  habits 
and  relations  of  working  people, 

A  significant  fact,  perhap<i  not  far  removed  from  the  distrust  of  corpora- 
tions noted  in  the  letter  above  referred  to,  is  that  theee  associations,  in  many  in- 
scances,  ai^  made  up,  from  their  presiding  officer  to  the  last  member  registered,  of 
working  people.  Much,  I  think,  may  be  expected  from  the  experience  in  conduct 
ing  business  enterprises  which  will  in  theee  societies  be  gained  by  men  whose  op- 
portunities have  naturally  been  limited.  This  is  a  good  school  in  which  to  take 
lessons  in  the  property-rights  of  the  dticen  and  in  commercial  usagen.  These 
societies  hold  weekly  meetings  for  receiving  the  payments  of  their  members,  and 
this  union  for  a  common  purpose,  the  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  success  of 
the  enterprise,  and  the  prospact  of  becoming  a  householder,  are  powerful  levers  to 
hold  the  members  up  to  their  work. 

While  societies  of  this  kind  prove  so  attractive  to  people  of  small  incomes,  and 
accomplish  so  much  in  improving  their  condition  and  adding  to  the  number  of 
honseowners,  they  will  do  much  to  increase  that  body  of  conservative,  law-abiding 
citizens,  which  is  the  best  fruit  and  the  hope  of  a  republic. 

Charlbb  B.  Gillstts. 

IV. 

WASTED— ▲  TEST  FOB  PAT7FEBIS1C 

Human  nature  is  very  much  the  same  the  world  over,  even  down  to  those 
parasites  upon  society,  the  paupers.  In  France,  as  in  Bngland  and  in  America, 
the  question,  What  constitutes  pauperism  f  seems  to  be  equally  difficult  of  solution, 
and  to  present  precisely  the  same  difficulties  in  every  case.  The  labor  test  was 
recently  applied  in  France,  with  results  unusually  signifloant. 

It  is  Pastor  Theodore  Monod  who  tells  the  story.  The  experiment  was  tried 
by  an  acquaintance  of  his,  a  gentleman  of  means  and  of  wide  business  connections. 
He  entered  into  an  understanding  with  various  head  of  businesB  houses,  manu- 
facturers and  others,  by  which  they  agreed  to  furnish  three  consecutive  days 
employment  at  four  francs  a  day,  to  any  man  who  came  to  them  with  a  letter 
firom  him.  Four  francs  a  day,  being  the  highest  price  peid  in  f^aris  for  unskilled 
labor,  is,  as  Mr.  Monod  observes,  **  life  assured,  with  dignity.** 

The  student  of  this  problem  of  pauperism  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
street  beggars.  In  eight  months'  time  he  was  accosted  by  7S7  sturdy  beggars, 
every  one  of  whom  urged  want  of  work  as  the  cause  of  their  mandidty.  To  each 
applicant  the  offer  was  made  of  a  letter  which  would  insure  him  work;  he  had  but 
to  present  himself  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  hour  to  receive  it,  and  to  pro- 
cure employment  at  four  francs  a  day.  More  than  half  the  number,  415,  did  not 
even  apply  for  the  letter.  Of  the  remaming  812, 188  took  the  letter  but  did  not 
present  it,  166  received  the  letter,  obtained  employment,  worked  half  a  day,  de- 
manded their  two  francs,  and  departed  to  be  seen  no  more.  Eighteen  out  of  the 
whole  number,  or  a  fraction  less  than  one  In  forty,  were  still  at  work  atthe  end  of 
the  three  days.  The  conclusion  was  inevitable,  after  a  trial  extending  over  a  long 
period  and  including  hundreds  of  individuals,  that  in  Paris,  at  least,  not  more 
than  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  able-bodied  men  who  ask  for  alms  are  worthy  of 
a  moment*s  consideration. 

Thla  being  neasurablytrosin  all  large  cities,  the  question  arisss^howars  we 
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to  diarern  the  worthy  poor,  whom  the  last  necessity  has  drf Ten  to  appeal  to  public 
chanty,  and  who  therefore  need,  and  should  have,  immediate  reUef  ?  Mr.  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  whose  life  and  fortune  have  been  given  to  the  study  and  practice  ot 
the  best  methods  of  charity,  calls  this  the  qaestioa  of  the  hour :  **  To  erolTe  a  law 
or  test  by  which  the  worthy  and  needy  poor  may  be  distinguished  from  the  willing 
pauper,"  the  pauper  by  profession.  Perhaps  the  surest  test  would  be  by  elimlna- 
ti<m ;  starring  the  pauper  out  But  such  a  test,  besides  being  cruel  to  those  who 
do  not  deserve  starration,  can  never  be  depended  on  so  long  as  free  lunch  coun- 
ters exist,  and  Indolent  self-indulgence  chooses  to  bring  inununity  from  the  pain 
of  sympathy  at  the  price  of  a  glass  of  beer.  Some  other  method  than  starvation 
most  therefore  be  sought.    Hay  it  be  found  speedily. 

LOUXSB  SXTMOITR  HOUOHTON. 


THOBB  QUXBB  WOBDS. 

Ik  your  June  number,  *'  Notes  and  Ckimments,"  Mr.  K  M.  Day,  on  the  word 
**  brottus,"  sa>  s  itn  use  was  limited  to  the  city  of  Savannah.  Thitf  is  a  mistake. 
I  remember  well  the  word  was  in  oonmion  use  in  Charleston  and  all  the  low  coun- 
try of  South  Garcdlna.  I  always  entertained  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  oorruption 
of  "  gratis,*'  conveying  as  it  does  the  same  meaning. 

Mr.  D.  also  mentions  the  words  **  bnccra  "  and  **  goober"  as  of  unknown  ety- 
mology. I  suggest  "  buccra  "  is  from  the  Spanish  **  vaquero,"  a  cowherder,  and 
by  the  conmion  people  pronounced  **  buck-o-ro.^'  '*  Goober  "  is  probably  from  the 
Italian  '*  gobba,"  a  htmchback,  and  applied  to  the  ground  nut  from  its  pectUiar 
shape. 

There  is  no  obscure  word  that  I  ever  beard  of  which  survived  from  African 
sourosB. 

S.  H&TDXNnELDT. 

VL 

▲  aOOD  PLAOX  TO  BEOnr  BEVOBM. 

EiTHXB  the  veto  power  is  a  kingly  prerogative,  such  as  otight  not  to  exist  in  a 
republic  like  ours,  or  else  it  is  grossly  misunderstood  and  criminally  abased. 
There  liave  been  presidents,  governors  and  mayors  who  have  used  it  as  if  they  sup- 
posed their  personal  interests  and  preferences  to  be  the  highest  consideration  in  all 
legislation.  Again,  it  has  been  used  as  an  important  fkctor  in  political  plots, 
like  Buchanan's  veto  of  the  Homestead  bill ;  and,  again,  some  executives  have 
conceived  the  idea,  in  apparent  innocence,  that  they  ought  to  veto  all  measures  fur 
which  they  would  not  have  voted  had  they  been  members  of  the  legislative  body. 
There  have  been  few  presidents  and  governors  that  tiave  not  been  quick  to  resent 
anything  that  looked  like  an  encroachment  of  the  legislative  upon  the  executivB 
domain;  yet  great  nimibers  of  vetoes  are  essentially  encroachments  upon  the  prov- 
ince of  the  legislature,  which  cannot  be  resented  imless  the  majority  in  favor  of 
the  vetoed  measure  happens  to  be  twcnthtrds.  It  seems  never  to  occur  to  the  mi- 
nority that  in  welcoming  the  assistance  of  an  arbitrary  power,  arbitrarily  used,  they 
are  lowering  their  own  dignity  and  abrogating  their  own  rights,  collectively,  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better,  in  case  <^  an 
improper  veto,  for  them  to  sacrifice  their  immediate  advantage  by  voting  with 
the  majori^  to  make  the  necessary  two-thirds.  There  are  circumstances  in  which 
one  aboold  **  stand  by  his  order."  The  only  proper  occasion  for  a  veto  Is  whan  tha 
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measure  oodtrayeneB  a  pro^iion  of  the  oonstitatioD,  or  when  the  ezeciitiTe  has  in- 
fomiatkm  not  accessible  to  the  legislatlTe  body,  or  when  eome  occorrenoe 
after  the  passage  of  the  bill  renders  it  probable  that  the  Jeg^isJatnre 
would  no  longer  consider  it  favorably,  as,  for  instance,  if  Qeneral  Sheridan  had 
died  after  Congress  passed  the  bOl  reviving  the  grade  of  general,  and  before  the 
bill  coald  be  signed  and  the  commission  issued.  It  was  to  cover  saoh  contingen- 
cies, smd  to  protect  the  constitation  from  infringement,  that  the  veto  power  was 
institated;  and  itconld  not  have  been  anticipated  that  any  execative  wonld  as- 
same  to  know  more  of  the  merits  of  each  particnlar  measore  than  the  committees 
that  bad  carefully  sifted  the  evidence  and  spent  days  or  weeks  in  considering  the 
arguments.  Such  an  assumption  is  a  piece  of  effirontery  that  can  never  be  too 
strongly  rebuked,  without  reference  to  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  measure 
under  consideration.  When  our  government  was  organised,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  presidentB  could  be  chosen  In  a  non-partisan  manner;  hence  the  machinery  of 
the  electoral  collega  With  a  non-partisan  president,  the  provision  that  a  veto  can 
only  be  overridden  \sj  a  two-thirds  majority  has  some  reason,  since  it  may  serve  to 
check  extreme  partisan  legislation.  But  that  part  of  the  Federal  apparatus  has 
not  worlied  as  was  expected,  and  our  presidents  are  generally  our  strongest  par- 
tisans. The  absurdity  now  of  giving  to  the  individual  executive  a  legislative  power 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  that  possessed  by  the  two  honsesof  the  legislature,  is  so 
glaring  as  not  to  admit  of  the  slightest  debate.  The  remedy  appears  to  me  to  be 
simple.  The  executive  should  certainly  have  the  privilege  of  returning  a  bill 
witii  his  objections;  but  if  it  is  again  passed  by  any  majority  at  all--or,  at  the 
least,  if  by  the  same  majority  as  before— it  should  become  a  law  in  spite  of  the 
veto.  If  the  objections  thus  formally  presented  fail  to  convince  enough  of  the 
legislators  to  turn  a  minority  into  a  majority,  it  is  fair  to  aasume  that  the  ob- 
jections are  not  sound.  Meanwhile,  until  such  constitntional  amendment  can  be 
made,  if  legislators  were  wise  and  patriotic  they  would  vote  to  override  every 
arbitary  veto,  no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  question  they  stood  when  the  meas- 
ure was  passed.  Rossitbb  Johnson. 

VII. 

FKBIODIOAL  UTBBATUBX  IN  CANADA. 

Thx  day  when  the  question  could  be  asked  with  some  semblance  of  sense— 
who  reads  an  American  book  f— has  long  since  passed ;  but  if  you  will  substitute 
Otiniiimn  for  American  you  may  still  have  your  fling  at  New  Workl  contribu- 
tions to  the  library  table.  The  literary  barrenness  of  Canada  was  commented 
upon  in  the  Critic  about  a  year  ago,  and  the  writer  of  the  article  attributed  it 
chiefly  to  tbe  lack  of  true  national  life  and  sentiment.  More  recently  a  writer  in 
one  of  the  leading  Canadian  Journals  ventured  anotiier  explanation,  to  wit,  the 
absence  of  a  flrst-dass  Canadian  magazme.  According  to  him  a  good  magasine 
would  develop  a  distinctively  Canadian  literature,  in  which  the  long  awaited 
national  novel  wonld  take  a  foremost  place,  and  the  reproach  of  Canada  be 
removed. 

Awnming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  latter  theory  comes  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  former,  we  are  brought  at  once  face  to  face  with  the  question^why 
is  there  no  flrst-dass  magasine  published  within  the  borders  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  f  Were  one  disposed  to  quibble  a  bit  over  this  question,  an  easy  way  to 
begin  would  be  by  arguing  that  Canada  was  not  yet  big  enough  to  have  a  maga- 
sine of  her  own,  for  she  can  count  but  five  millions  of  peop]e,whereas  her  sister  na- 
tion to  the  south  had  at  least  six  times  that  many  before  she  could  boastamaga- 
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sine  worthy  of  the  name.  There  is  about  as  mnch  force  in  this  objection,  bow- 
erer,  as  there  would  be  in  the  reasoning  that  because  the  Unitsd  Btates  bad  no 
raOways  or  telephones  until  their  census  totalled  so  many  millions,  therefore,  Can- 
ada must  await  the  same  stage  of  development  before  indulging  in  these  vitally 
neoQsaary  appliances.  The  question  clearly  enough  is  not  one  of  population  at 
all,  and  some  better  excuse  must  be  sought  for  the  Dominion's  defldencie& 

Is  there  then  no  magazine  because  there  would  be  nothing  to  fill  its  pages  f 
The  experience  of  the  editors  of  the  principal  American  periodicals  oould  readily 
furnish  an  answer  to  this  question,  for  there  is  hardly  one  that  has  not  scores  of 
MBS.  sent  him  from  across  the  boundary  line  every  year,  and  who  is  not  now  and 
then  well  pleased  to  accept  a  Canadian  contribution.  Were  merely  the  **  accepted 
addresBes"  from  Canada  during  a  single  year  to  be  gathered  together  they  would 
undoubtedly  be  found  sufficient  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  quality  and  variety  to 
keep  an  ordinary  magazine  well  supplied  for  the  same  period. 

Can  it  be  then  that  the  Canadians  do  noc  possess  sufficient  enterprise  te  start 
a  magazine,  and  consequently  will  leave  the  undertaking  unessayed  until  some 
bright  American  steps  over  the  border  and  does  it  for  them  with  t^e  pleasant  re- 
sult of  reaping  a  rich  reward  for  himself  f  To  this  very  natural  inquiry  let  the 
votnmes  of  the  Canadian  Monthly^  StewarVs  Quarterly,  Maritime  Monthly, 
Ihwfineial,  and  other  pathetic  memorials  of  profitless  publishing  make  reply. 
Bach  one  of  these  periodicals,  and  especially  the  first  two,  possessed  merits  that 
made  them  worthy  of  a  happier  fate.  But  the  history  of  all  was  the  same,  a  more 
or  less  agonizing  and  vain  struggle  against  neglect  and  indiflPerence.  Out  of  the 
many  ventures  that  have  been  made  only  one  at  present  survives,  the  Canadian 
Methodist  Magazine,  and  it  owes  its  vigorous  resistance  paitly  to  the  unique 
talent  of  its  editor  for  obtaining  material  both  literary  and  illustrative  without 
cost,  and  partiy  to  the  fact  of  its  being  in  some  sense  the  organ  of  the  largest 
Protestant  body  in  the  land. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Canada  possesses  no  magazine  of  her  own, 
because  she  has  such  an  unceasing  flood  of  English  and  American  periodicals 
poured  upon  her  that  any  domestic  enterprise  must  infallibly  be  drowned  beneath 
its  waves.  So  far  as  my  observation  enables  me  to  judge,  I  would  hazard  the  as- 
sertion that  as  many  copies  of  the  leading  American  periodicals  are  sold  in  the 
larger  Canadian  cities  as  in  cities  of  corresponding  size  in  the  United  States.  The 
NoBTH  Amxrioan  Rbvibw,  Century,  Harpet^s,  Soribnet^s,  LippincotVe,  may  be 
had  at  any  flrst-dass  book-store,  and  one  or  more  will  be  found  in  every  home 
where  there  is  the  least  pretension  to  culture.  This  being  the  cose,  upon  what 
could  the  domestic  magazine  build  its  hopes  of  success  in  competing  with  so  many 
fmmidable  rivalsf  Upon  superiority  of  contents!  That  were  hardly  possible, 
even  though  a  syndicate  of  Croesuses  should  put  their  purses  at  its  editor's  com- 
mand, for  the  literary  genius  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  is  already  under 
tribute  to  supply  the  **  great  monthliea,**  and  how  would  surpassing  or  even  cor- 
responding attractions  be  securedt  Then  might  the  magazine  depend  upon  the 
loyalty  of  Canadians  to  patronize  the  home  product  in  preference  to  the  imported 
artidet  The  state  of  affairs  in  England  does  not  give  much  encouragement  in  this 
dfawtion,  for  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  there,  at  the  present  time,  while  the 
home  periodicals  sell  by  thousands,  the  American  monthlies,  ay,  and  weeklies  too, 
go  off  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  if  this  be  the  case  amongst  the  must  sturdily 
li^al  natkm  in  the  world,  what  may  be  expected  of  a  people  admittedly  lacking  in 
true  national  life  and  sentimentt 

The  coDolusioD  seems  to  be  inevitable  that  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a 
distinctively  Canadian  periodical  can  be  established.    Either  the  policy  of  proteo- 
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tkm  most  be  extended  to  it,  as  it  has  been  with  saooen  to  the  sugar  and  cottoo  in- 
dustries, and  outside  competition  made  impracticable,  or  some  one  of  the  million- 
aires, wluMe  numbers  are  pleasantly  increasing  in  our  midst,  shall  have  to  adopt 
the  establishment  of  a  magazine  as  his  form  of  benefaction  in  preference  to  en- 
dowing a  hospital  or  founding  a  college  for  women. 

The  first  method  would  be  suicidal  to  the  intellectual  interests  of  Canada,  the 
second  is  eminently  Utopian,  and  so  the  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter  seems 
to  be  that  there  is  slight  proq)ect  of  Canada  haying  a  representatlTe  n^H^nfH 
periodical  within  the  near  future. 

J.  Maodonald  Ozlkt. 

vra. 

THX  PHTSIOAL  DANOEBS  09  CIVILISATION. 

Thb  character  of  civilization  is  quite  as  plainly  indicated  in  the  common  every- 
day perils  which  people  run  as  by  its  laws,  its  social  institutions,  or  other  indices. 
In  the  neolithic  age,  such  as  our  copper-colored  predecessors  on  this  continent 
enjoyed,  the  careless  wayf^u«r  stood  in  imminent  danger  of  being  tomahawked  and 
scalped.  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  the  Christian  graces  and  the  sense  of 
personal  honor,  with  all  its  noble  attendant  virtues,  had  begun  to  dominate  men, 
the  hand  had  not  yet  ceased  to  find  its  most  important  function  in  taking 
care  of  the  head.  Midst  the  splendors  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  the  individual 
paid  the  price  of  prominence  in  continual  risk  of  the  bravo's  dagger  or  the 
cup  of  poisoned  wine.  So  one  may  go  on  to  specialize  the  current  dangers  threat- 
ening men  in  different  epochs.  The  dangers  which  lie  in  daily  ambush  for  us  to- 
day are  so  notably  different  from  those  of  the  earlier  periods  of  civilization  that 
they  invite  comment.  We  have  become  the  victims  of  our  own  convenienoea 
This  is  peculiarly  the  age  of  machinery  and  science  applied  as  art,  and  we  have  to 
pay  the  penalty  in  physical  risks  to  life  formerly  non-existent.  We  have  ceased 
to  stand  in  much  peril  of  lawless  violence  except  when  we  travel  ty  coach  or  rail 
in  Texas  or  Arizona.  Our  dangers  are  railway  and  steamer  accidents,  the  crush 
of  vehicles  in  crowded  streets,  the  grip  of  swiftly  running  machinery  on  the  care- 
less workman,  the  dangling  electric  wire,  the  treacherous  bobtail  car,  and  the 
like.  *'  The  hand  of  little  employment  hath  the  daintier  sense,*^  remarked  the 
cynical  Hamlet  of  the  gravedigger,  tossing  up  skulls  with  many  a  quip.  The 
dtizen^s  callous  indifference  in  rushing  through  a  mass  of  crowded  vehicles  is  well 
contrasted  with  the  timidity  of  the  rustic,  who  hesitates  long  before  so  perilling 
his  life.  Use  blunts  the  edge  of  perception,  and  it  is  only  some  unusually  start- 
ling accident  that  gives  us  pause.  If  one  could  measurably  apply  the  calculus  of 
chances  to  the  ri%ks  he  undergoes  in  an  active  day  in  the  streets  of  New  York  he 
would  probably  be  amazed  at  the  result.  Even  in  this  day  of  still-hunting  for  news 
and  hunger  for  a  paragraph,  not  all  the  accidents  are  reported.  Manufacturers 
whose  operatives  are  snatched  up  by  a  belt,  or  railway  companies  whose  brakemen 
slip  off  the  top  of  a  freight  car,  do  their  best  to  suppress  such  matters.  The  law 
of  compensation  requires  us  to  pay  the  price  for  the  increased  luxuries  and 
fiudlities  offered  by  the  age  of  science.  The  problem  of  social  economy  is  to  lower 
the  price  to  its  minimum,  as  in  the  case  of  active  conunodities.  Public  attention 
has  been  slowly  awakened  to  this  question.  There  is  much  more  diqixxition  than 
ever  before  to  hold  railways  responsible  in  case  of  accidents  to  passengers,  if  of- 
ficial carelessness  or  neglect  can  be  shown.  Boiler  inspections  are  strictly  enforced 
with  Boore  and  more  rigor.  The  companies,  who  have  harnessed  tha  electrical 
demon  to  some  man,  are  held  as  trustees  of  very  dangerous,  if  of  very  uaeful 
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powen.  Hnnidpal  legislation  in  large  cities  has  been  stirred  up  to  exact  a  close 
responsibUity  in  sach  matters.  The  lively  and  public  spirited  mayor  of  New  York 
has  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  to  attack  the  bob-tail  oar  nuisance^  A  hundred 
examples  oonld  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  growing  tendency.  But  after  all  the  dif- 
ficulty is  not  so  much  in  the  lack  of  law  to  provide  for  cases  of  criminal  nee^eotln 
the  administration  of  the  organised  conveniences,  which  science  has  given  us,  as  in 
good  natored  indifference  to  its  enforcement.  A  little  spurt  of  indignation  is  fol- 
lowed by  quick  forgetfniness,  till  the  occurrence  of  the  next  tragedy.  This  is  all 
owing  to  the  lazy,  {aisses/aire,  happy-go-lucky  disposition  of  the  great  American 
pablic.  It  is  not  disposed  to  be  vigilant  in  prevention,  and  to  insist  on  its  rights  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  Our  English  cousins  are  far  more  prompt  and  severe  in 
their  assertion  of  that  sense  of  individual  importance  which  crystallises  into  pab- 
lic spirit.  Our  own  evolution  is  in  the  right  direction,  but  we  must  grow  not  a 
little  yet  before  we  shall  succeed  in  properly  abating  the  perils  and  nuisances  now 
characteristics  of  great  dties. 

O.T.  Fbbbib. 

IX. 

FXBZPATBTIO  LBGISXJLTVBXB. 

There  are,  I  believe,  several  instances  in  tiie  histories  of  thedilferent  States 
of  the  Union  where,  at  one  time  or  another,  there  have  been  dual  capitals.  Rhode 
Island  alone  still  divides  the  honors,  narrow  as  her  territory  is,  and  Connectloat 
has  only  lately  terminated  the  long  fight  which  resolted  in  the  oentralintion  of 
her  government  at  Hartford,  leavmg  New  Haven  to  her  elm  trees  and  her  vener- 
able university.  To  the  average  citisen  it  may  seem  that  one  state  capital 
is  enoogh  ;  sometimes  even  that  is  one  too  many.  The  older  and  bigger 
and  richer  a  State  grows  the  more  do  corrupt  infiaences  flourish  and  con- 
centrate about  the  seat  of  government.  Why  will  not  some  progressive 
Htate  that  has  not  yet  erected  costiy  public  buikUngs,  or  whose  buildings  have 
comfortably  fallen  in  pieces— why  will  not  such  a  State  inaugurate  a  purely  Amer- 
ican method  and  set  up  a  peripatetic  capital  t  The  world  has  studied  the  art  oi 
war  more  assidaoasly  than  any  other,  and,  upon  the  whole,  more  saocessfally. 
The  problem  of  providing  quarters  in  the  field  for  any  number  of  men  is  simple 
and  comparatively  inexpensive.  The  legislatures  of  very  few  of  the  States  exceed 
three  hundred,  all  told;  but  let  us  say  that  the  total  number  to  be  provided  for 
averages  one  thousand  men,  the  equivalent  of  a  8infl:le  infantry  regiment.  Some 
salnbrioos  location  jould  be  selected,  perhaps,  by  the  governor  a  few  weeks  In  ad- 
vance of  the  time  for  meeting.  A  severe  penalty  could  be  set  ^pou  the  sale 
of  liquors  within  a  mile  of  the  camp.  The  State  could  provide  tents  for 
quarters,  with  larger  ones  for  the  daily  sessions  of  the  two  houses  and 
large  wall  tents  for  the  committees.  Rations  would  be  furnished  at  cost  in 
soitable  mess  tents.  Obviously,  undiv  such  circumstances,  a  dangerously 
powerful  lobby  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Members  would  have  nothing  to 
do  but  attend  to  the  public  business,  finish  the  season^s  work  and  go  home  as  soon 
as  possible.  By  changing  the  location  of  the  camp  every  year,  dilferent  parts  of 
the  State  would  have  the  Legislature  at  their  doors  in  alternation,  and  a  very  sim- 
ple system  of  badges,  passes,  and  police  guards  would  keep  the  camp  dear  of  all 
interlqiiersL  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  duration  of  the  sesrion  would  be  reduced  to 
the  time  absolutely  necesttry  for  the  transaction  of  public  businees,  and  that  the 
expense  to  the  State  would  be  reduced  by  at  least  two-thirds. 

OUVSB  Pbka. 
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X. 

THE  LONSLT  SEXTJSWIL, 

Oww  the  ooaat  of  Florida,  like  the  dot  to  an  I,  lies  the  inland  of  Bast  Sby,  and 
connected  with  tito  island  by  a  long  causeway  is  a  giant  fortress.  This  fortress, 
lying  midway  as  it  does  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  commands,  on  the 
south,  the  approach  to  the  whole  Eastern  seaboard.  This  fortress,  vast  and  state- 
ly, is  garrisoned  by  one  man.  The  otlor  loneliness  of  Sergeant  McKenna*s  life  I 
can  compare  to  nothing  but  that  of  a  state  prisoner  sentenced  to  solitary  oonflne- 
mei;  K 

bergeant  McKenna  is  both  garrison  and  commander  rolled  into  one,  and 
being  a  soldier  every  inch  of  him,  fias  a  high  sense  of  his  duties. 

Therefore  Sergeant  McKenna  tries  to  f  nlflil  in  his  one  person  the  duties  of  the 
manifold  personages  he  representa  Thus,  he  keepfi  guard,  and  when  the  usual 
four  hours  are  up,  though  completely  exhausted,  he  will  '*  relieve  ^  himself  by  a 
fresh  guard  mount  To  do  the  honors  of  the  garrison  to  himself  as  Commander- 
in-chief  is  difficult,  but  at  stated  intervals  he  calls  out  the  guard  to  himself,  and 
regularly  on  Sundays  he  has  dress  inspection  of  himself. 

Evening  parade,  too,  is  seldom  neglected,  but  the  crowning  achievement  of 
Sergeant  McKenna's  efforts  appropriately  to  garrison  single  handed  one  of  the 
greatest  fortresses  of  bis  country  is,  strange  to  say,  accomplished  with  hie— foot. 

Sergeant  McKenna,  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  strings  and  pulleys, 
touched  at  the  proper  moment  by  his  foot,  manages  to  let  off  the  sunset  gun 
and  to  pull  down  the  standard,  and  this,  too,  without  leaving  his  beat  as  sentinel 
the  while.  To  a  casual  observer  who  notices  this  threefold  performance,  who 
sees  the  smoke  circling  upward  from  one  part  of  the  fort,  who  sees  the  stately 
stars  and  stripes  descending  the  flagstaff  in  another,  and  yet  who  notices  the 
soldierly  figure  of  the  sentinel  unconcernedly  pacing  his  beat  on  still  a  third  part 
of  the  fortress,  nothing  seems  amiss.  He  would  therefore  be  ignorant  at  what  a 
terrible  cost  in  time,  thought,  and  ingenuity  this  had  been  aocompUshed.  It  is 
even  stated  that  a  member  of  Congress  once  sailing  by  was  struck  by  the  lavish 
extravagance  of  Uncle  Samuel  in  maintaining  a  garrison  at  thisdistantpoint,  and 
on  his  return  to  Washington  demanded  an  investigation.  A  commission,  it  is  said, 
went  down  at  $5,000  per  year  each  man,  sat  on  Sergeant  McKenna,  and  since 
they  could  not  very  well  cut  him  off,  they  cut  off  his  powder. 

From  that  day  Sergeant  McKenna*B  spirits  began  to  flag.  Sergeant  McKenna, 
though  garrisoning  the  fortress,  has  always  boarded  at  Mrs.  Ayres'.  Mrs.  Ayres 
lives  in  the  village  of  Bast  Key,  and  the  fortress,  as  we  know,  is  connected  with 
the  village  by  a  bridge.  This  bridge  is  some  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  when 
the  tide  is  in  the  fortress  is  an  island.  Now  the  boys  of  East  Key.  quick  to  notice 
the  changed  demeanor  of  the  Sergeant,  would  wait  at  the  town  end  of  the  bridge 
to  observe  his  comings  and  goings  to  and  from  Mrs.  Ayres\  and,  as  is  the  wont  of 
boys,  would  chaff  him,  shout  at  him,  ask  him  how  the  garrison  was  feeling,  and 
how  much  Uncle  Sam  allowed  for  powder. 

At  first  Sergeant  McKenna  treated  these  taunts  with  the  contempt  they  de> 
served,  he  would  unlock,  or  relock  as  the  case  might  be,  the  padlock  of  the  wooden 
gate  of  the  bridge,  deposit  the  key  of  the  fort  in  his  pocket,  and  go  his  way.  But 
once  when  the  youths,  thinking  the  garrison  was  absent,  scaled  this  wooden  gate, 
and  attempted  to  carry  the  fortress  by  storm.  Sergeant  McKenna  unexpectedly 
sallied  forth,  charged  down  upon  them,  and  vowed  he*d  fill  them  so  full  of  shot 
that  their  motliers  wouldn^t  know  them.  Then  the  boys*  feelings  underwent  a 
sadden  change,  and  from  contempt,  they  began  to  feel  respect  for  the  Sergeant. 

TOL.  OXLYU. — 1X0.  382.  24 
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As  time  went  en,  they  even  got  to  lend  him  their  aairirtanoe  in  !^l4>^niwg  the  ganii, 
end  keeiiiog  up  the  appearance  of  things  generally  about  the  fort,  actoally  at  last 
depriving  themselves  of  their  tops  and  marbles,  as  is  the  natare  of  boys,  to  pay  for 
the  gnn  polish  and  blacking  their  country  was  too  poor  to  supply,  as  any 
late  Visitor  to  East  Key  will  testify.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  evidences  of 
devotion,  the  Sergeant  has  been  lately  growing  moroee.  Though  not  an  alarmist, 
he  has  begun  to  feel  it  in  his  bones  that  war  is  possible.  Each  day,  therefore,  after 
retnmmg  from  Mrs.  Ayres*,  he  sweeps  the  horiaon  with  his  glass  and  watches  for 
the  enemy  whose  coming  he  predicts. 

Sergeant  McKenna  is  not  only  losing  his  spirits  but  is  losing  his  flesh,  and  his 
nones  are  the  best  indices  left  to  him. 

Yet  smile  as  you  may,  there  is  something  grand  in  the  spectacle  of  this  poor 
oid  man  standing  by  the  government  that  has  so  cruelly  neglected  him. 

Tattered  and  torn,  hungry  and  sorrowful,  the  butt  of  ridicule  for  all  men— 
and  yet  some  $186,000,000  of  surplus.  The  late  patriotic  demands  on  his  pocket 
have  made  serious  Inroads  on  his  stomach,  he  pays  half  board,  and  gets  half  ftire 
at  lira.  Ayres'.  A  reef  in  his  belt  for  breakfast,  a  long  walk  for  dinner,  and  a 
sweep  of  the  glass  for  supper,  will  constitute  before  long  his  sole  apology  for 
ratioos. 

But  there  he  stands,  a  monument  to  the  generosity  of  a  great  people,  espe- 
cially suggestive  at  this  very  moment  when  fortiflcaUon  bills  and  army  bills  have 
to  struggle  so  hard  for  mere  consideration  on  the  floors  of  Ck>ngre8S. 

Yes,  there  stands  the  Sergeant,  and  probably  there  he  will  stand  until  he 
answers  "  Here  **  to  the  last  roll-call  which  tummons  us  all  to  that  longer  cam- 

Llotd  S.  Bbtgs. 
XL 
sBnTDOEirrAL  vandalism. 

TBI  mania  for  the  removal  of  noted  ancient  monuments  and  buildings,  in 
some  way  connected  with  historical  associations,  or  with  the  lives  of  great  men. 
seems  to  be  a  quite  recent  disorder,  and  it  seems,  too,  to  be  on  the  mcrease. 
When  the  Elgin  marbles  were  brought  to  England  many  years  ago  there  was  a 
deflnite  reason  which  could  be  urged  in  jatftiflcacion  of  the  proceeding.  They  were 
w<xrkA  of  art  of  such  a  remarkable  character  that  their  esthetic  value  alone,  as 
educators,  palliated,  in  a  measure,  whatever  sin  there  might  have  been  in  a 
despoilment,  certainly  not  mercenary,  and«  in  a  way,  reiated  to  dime  museum 
emotiona  The  act,  blamed  at  the  time,  has  been  long  since  cleared— if  not  of  re- 
gret—of absolute  rutblessnesH. 

But  can  we  put  this  plea  forward  on  behalf  of  a  coarse  obelisk  or  column, 
which  is  interestiiig,  to  be  sure,  but  which  has  no  refinement  of  art,  and^  which  is 
mainly  interesting  coupled  with  its  necessary  environment. 

One  obelisk  will  not  reproduce  for  us  Egypt,  nor  would  the  Pyramid  of  Gi»h, 
if  it  could  be  easily  transplanted  to  a  Western  shor&  Ic  ii  fortunate  that  it  cannot 
be  moved,  and  fortunate  that  the  Sphinx,  which  is  reported  to  have  said  to  Emer- 
son when  they  met,  **  You  are  another,*'  cannot  be  moved  either,  so  deeply  is  it 
enmountained  in  the  drifted  sands.  Still,  if  there  were  the  slightest  hope  that 
these  things  could  be  procured  and  transplanted,  thera  are  persons  ready  to  under- 
take the  task  at  once,  and  they  would  do  it  without  the  slightest  compunction. 

In  tins  country  the  house  in  which  General  Grant  was  bom  has  been  moved 
for  a  vulgar  show,  and  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  not  long  since  to  trans- 
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port  Libby  Prison  from  Kichmond  to  Chicago.  SentimentaUaoi  which  takes  one 
to  see  things  where  they  are  rooted,  and  with  their  saironndings,  has  something 
in  it  worthy  of  reqpect;  but  the  feeling  which  prompts  their  removal,  or  which 
would  give  them  a  rotation  like  a  circus,  is  every  way  vulgar  and  despicable.  As 
to  libby  Prison,  it  was  nothing  Imt  a  ridicnionsly  plain  brick  tobacco  warehouse, 
into  which  a  ghastly  history  went;  but  when  I  stood  before  it  and  before  Castle 
Thunder  at  the  end  of  the  war,  there  was  scarcely  a  physical  thing  about  either 
that  was  capable  of  recalling  the  mind  to  the  former  horrible  realittes.  It  needed 
the  James  River  and  the  city  and  everything  about  them  to  eke  out  one's  imagine^ 
tion.  To  remove  and  try  to  keep  alive  such  embers  as  these  would  be  of  agigantic 
civil  strife  long  since  hushed  by  honorable  peace  and  re  established  national  union, 
would  have  been  something  worse  than  vandalism,  and  meaner  than  mere  vul- 
garity. 

Just  now,  I  observe,  the  English  people  are  being  appealed  to  by  a  voluminous 
womanmovelist  for  funds  with  which  to  ravish  Egypt  once  more.  The  offense 
will  not  be  qmte  like  the  one  last  referred  to  ;  but,  if  coomiitted,  will  pass  into 
the  saucer-eyed  Dime  Museum  category.  The  effort  put  forth  in  this  instance  is 
to  remove  from  Egypt  to  England  certain  "  colossal  sculptures''  of  the  great 
Temple  of  Bubastea  They  are  said  to  have  no  scientiflc  value,  and  reproductions 
of  them  would  serve  every  purpose  of  the  originals  themselves.  But  as  Egypt 
has  not  put  its  foot  down— or  cannot— as  Ureece  and  Turkey  have  on  transporta- 
tions of  this  sort,  lack  of  f  unos  only  can  prevent  their  removal. 

There  ought  to  be  a  bitter  punishment,  however,  in  the  reflection  that  you 
dontget  tbe  thing  after  all  which  is  intended  by  this  sort  of  detachment  As  it 
was  with  the  bird's  nest  in  Emerson's  verses,  and  tbe  shells  on  the  seashore ,  they 
cease,  when  brought  away,  to  give  their  original  satisfaction.  For  without  their 
background  and  environment  they  are  essentially  different  things.  When  the 
flrsc  idle  curiosity  has  passed,  they  fade  into  a  very  common  light,  and  public  in- 
terest vanishes.  It  would  be  well  now,  if  some  law,  both  national  and  international, 
ccMild  be  enacted  to  diminish,  if  not  extirpate,  all  these  various  efforts  of  senseless 
spoliation. 

JOBL  BXNTON. 

xn. 

nNDBNOT  09  OUB  EDUCATION. 

MuoH  is  expected  from  the  new  education.  Its  advocates  foretell  for  us  an 
age  of  intellectual  growth  and  intellectual  achievement  heretofore  unknown  and 
undreamed  of.  Illiteracy  and  ignorance  are  to  fade  before  it.  Vice  and  squalor 
will  hide  their  faces,  not  in  the  heart  of  some  great  city>  but  in  the  realm  of  per- 
petual shades,  from  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  new  education.  Nor  are  we, 
tbe  enlightened,  to  be  the  only  benefited  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  penetrate  even 
to  the  deepest  wilds  of  Africa,  to  the  Jungles  of  the  Bushman.  The  heathen,  half- 
barbaric  hordes  of  the  East  and  the  North  are  to  feel  its  thrill  and  respond  to  its 
inspiration. 

But  we  pause  at  this  category.  Very  naturally  the  question  comes.  Is  this 
logically  to  be  expected  f  and  who  are  its  advocates  f  and,  finally,  how  much  truth 
is  there  in  it  t    Let  our  aim  be  candidly  to  seek  the  truth  ;  to  tolerate  nothing  else. 

It  is  further  claimed  by  the  disciples  of  the  new  education,  in  their  confidence 
and  honesty,  that  it  is  to  dawn  upon  us  as  a  revolution !  This  is  largely  what  has 
been  claimed  for  it,  together  with  its  panacean  qualities;  for  not  a  single  formula 
of  the  new  education  has  so  far  been  finally  determined.    We  are  led  to  question 
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the  actoalitiy  of  any  revolatloQ  in  the  domain  of  letten  or  of  edooation.  We  may 
ask,  Has  there  been  any  revolution  in  these  partlcnlar  fields  in  the  Church  t  There 
has  been  a  reformation  and  a  renaissanoe.  But  both  are  revolutionary  in  their 
development  The  domains  of  letters,  the  church  and  the  school,  have  never  besn 
free  from  changes  of  this  nature.  Logically,  we  are  led  to  inquire  what  has  led 
up  to  the  present  situation  in  education,  and  to  explore  its  history  and  science  for 
the  solution. 

History  of  education  throws  a  light  upon  the  subject  that  ought  to  remove  this 
intellectual  strabismus  with  which  many  seem  to  view  it,f  or  it  shows  them  parallel 
situations,  while  in  its  pages  may  be  read  the  winnowing  method  by  which  truth 
is  reached;  and  it  teaches  the  greater  truth  that  extremes  are  not  stable;  itfurtlier 
teaches  that  this  truth  lies  as  tsr  as  possible  from  both  extremes,  and  ii,  therefore, 
midway  between.    From  their  careful  study  I  draw  the  following  oonclusiocs: 

Education  had  its  conception  in  empiricism.  Therefore,  for  ages  it  dealt  only 
with  the  objective.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  educated  in  the  arena;  gymnastics 
and  the  art  of  expression  were  the  sum  total  of  the  Athenian  curriculum.  This  is 
more  inoontestably  true  of  an  earlier  age  stilL  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy 
were  held  in  lees  veneration  by  the  dass  of  state  than  was  oratory;  book  learning 
did  not  add  to  their  repute. 

Being  wholly  empirical,  the  age  was  extreme,  and,  therefore,  unstable.  Socrates 
saw  it  and  i>rotested;  Plato  wrote  to  correct  it.  A  reaction  set  in.  The  trend 
was  towards  the  ideal.  Quintilian  was  conscious  of  this  and  gave  his  impreseions 
to  the  world;  the  educational  pendulum  was  on  the  swing. 

The  move  culminated  in  the  time  of  the  Benaissance,  in  an  education  as  ex- 
tremely subjective  as  the  other  had  been  empirical.  Tales  of  the  cloister  speak 
to  us  of  this.  The  Natural  Sciences  went  not  into  the  laboratory  or  the  field. 
Whole  meanipgless  sections  of  Horace  were  rsndered  verbatim  et  literatim*  This 
condition  proved  unstable,  and  once  more  the  oedllation  was  on.  This  time  it  was 
back  towards  the  empirical.    The  move  had  its  instruments  and  advocates. 

The  names  of  Luther,  Sturm,  Ratke,  Ck>menius,  are  lights  along  its  dark  path, 
biasing  the  way.  Inertia  asserted  itself,  the  truth  was  passed,  and  now  this  swing 
is  culminating  in  an  extreme  of  empiricism  bidding  fair  to  rival  the  Socratean 
age.  The  Eiindergartan  is  an  evidence;  Manual  Training  is  a  further  outcome ; 
the  New  Education  is  proclaimed  as  its  climax.  This  condition  will  not  endure ; 
the  sequence  is  plain ;  Milton  or  Bacon  might  have  foretold  it! 

Then  the  purely  empirical  is  sentiment,  as  is  theipurely  ideal.  As  to  vrhat  we 
ought  to  strive  for,  such  a  perfect  man  as  Plato  pictured  should  be  our  beau 
ideal.  This  condition  will  be  gained  by  resting  in  the  truth  which  is  midway 
between  these  extremes.  But  the  process  by  which  we  must  reach  it  is  necessarily 
slow.  It  is  a  winnowing  process.  Butwemay  hope  some  day  to  rest  in  this  truth; 
that  the  swings  will  grow  shorter  and  shorter,  and  finally  cease  altogether. 

This  condition  may  be  hastened  by  a  diffusion  of  the  history  and  the  science 
of  education.  Then  will  the  youth  be  made  a  man  before  he  is  fashioned  an 
instrument  Then  teachers  will  go  from  college  to  their  first  task  of  instruction 
thmkers  and  observers,  and  not  crammed  with  method.  Then  the  epithet,  teachers 
made  in  six  weeks,  wUl  not  be  censoriously  flung  at  the  normal  school  door.  Then 
will  man  know  himself  as  well  as  the  world.  This  ought  to  be  the  New  Edncar 
tlon. 

HXBBEBT  TiDD  BBADLKT. 
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I. 
AUTOBIOGBAPHT  OV  A  RUSSIAN  SOLDIKB. 

AuezANDEB  Vkbbstchaodi  Is  not  widely  known  to  fame,  bat  he  is  entitled  to 
thanks  for  the  very  interesting,  though  rather  lengthy  and  sometimes  tedious,  story 
of  his  life  and  adventores  as  a  well-bom  Russian  and  soldier.*  The  first  part  of 
this  book  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  author's  childhood  and  youth;  the 
second  with  his  adventures  as  an  aide  to  the  impetuous  Bkobeloff  in  the  late 
Danabian  war;  the  third  part  furnishes  us  with  some  particulars  of  the  Tekke 
expedition  formed  for  the  reduction  of  a  trans-Caspian  tribe  of  Turcomans  who 
had  proved  themselves  valiant  and  troublesome  foes  of  Russia  in  her  dispute  with 
Turk^  about  the  provinces.  The  reader  will  derive  a  great  deal  of  information 
from  thede  pages  about  Russiau  people  and  Russian  ways  of  fighting.  The 
antbor  does  not  pose  as  a  celebrity,  on  the  contrary,  he  sometimes  rather  need- 
lesdy  belittles  himself,  and  writes  very  modestly  of  his  personal  achievements. 
By  reading  such  books  as  this  one  gets  a  better  idea  of  a  foreign  country  and 
people  than  many  persons  could  do  by  months  of  travel ;  hence  there  is  a  value 
to  a  truthfully  descriptive  and  ingenooos  work  of  this  order  far  exceeding  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  the  facts  receded. 

It 

mSOBIJiAinEOUB. 

Howard  SuLT^whether  a  genuine  name  or  nom  ds  plume  we  know  not~ 
writes  a  pleasant  story  ,f  in  which  some  features  of  Western  frontier  life  are 
vividly  sketched.  The  author  is  evidently  a  keen  and  dose  observer.  This  fact, 
indeed,  gives  the  greatest  value  and  interest  to  the  book,  for  the  plot  and  plan  of 
the  story  are  both  weak  and  commonplace.  A  gentleman  ranchman  somewhere 
out  on  the  Colorado  River,  falls  in  by  accident  with  a  pretty  and  pert  maiden,  the 
untutored  and  unsophisticated  daughter  of  an  old  settler.  The  girl  speaks  frontier 
language,  and  is  charmingly  ignorant  of  conventionalities,  but  ia  a  girl  of  pluck 
and  daring,  and  her  attractions  are  sufficient  in  our  hero's  eyes  to  make  him  break 
off  an  incipient  courtship  with  a  fascinating  young  lady  of  his  own  social  dasa 
The  author's  literary  tact  and  skill  are  shown  in  the  purely  descriptive  passages, 
such  as  the  turk^  hunt  on  the  Texas  prairie,  and  the  murder  trial  before  Judge 
Pembertou  and  a  Jury  of  the  town  of  Oskaloo,  which  are  faithful  and  character- 

*"At  Home  ind  hi  War,  18S8-1881.'*     SeminisMnoes  and  AneodotM.     By  AtottDdar 
Yaptetflhagln.    Tnaalsted  by  lasbel  Hspgood.    T.  T.  Orowell  A  Co. 

t  '*  A  Nymph  of  the  West**   A  noveL    9y  Howird  Seely.   D.  Appleton  A  do. 
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totic  sketches.  We  would  suggest  greater  study  of  the  plan  and  general  features 
of  DO^el  writiiig,  and  an  assiduous  cultiTation  of  descriptiTe  writing  from  a  dose 
study  of  humanity  and  nature. 

Mr.  Richard  Dowling,  in  his  collection  of  papers  styled  "  Ignorant  EssaTS,*^ 
does  not  impress  us  as  being  possessed  of  any  remarkable  powers  of  observation, 
or  as  being  entitled  to  special  attention  for  his  novel  or  piquant  criticisms.  Asa 
man  of  general  culture  and  literary  experience,  his  particular  opinions  and  views 
are  sure  to  be  of  some  interest,  and  as  sure  to  be  well  expressed;  and  there  is  also 
abundant  range,  in  the  free  and  off-hand  irony,  for  the  play  of  fancy  and  the 
exercise  of  memory  and  of  the  critical  faculty.  The  author  has  availed  himself 
of  this  freedom  to  skip  from  topic  to  topic  in  the  most  approved  style  of  light  and 
aiiy  gossip;  but  the  result  is  neither  very  entertaining  nor  specially  striking,  and 
after  reading  two  or  three  essays  we  find  it  difficult  to  proceed.  The  fact  is  that 
this  style  of  essay  writiog,  with  its  continuous  use  of  the  first  personal  pronoun, 
demands  a  great  deal  of  brain  and  brilliaocy,  or  it  soon  becomes  wearisome;  and 
in  these  essays  the  constant  use  of  the  pronoun  I  is  really  the  most  noticeable  fea- 
ture, and,  in  the  absence  of  other  important  qualities,  condemns  the  book.  In  his 
essay  on  Alle^ry  the  author  kills  the  **  Pilgrim^s  Pixigress^  in  this  style:  "  I  am 
writing  in  an  off-hand  way,  and  I  will  not  pause  to  examine  the  question  nicely; 
but  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  6uc<«Bsful  allegory  t  I  have  no  experience  of  one. 
I  seem  to  hear  a  loud  shout  of  *  The  Pilgrim^s  Progress.*  Well,  I  never  could  read 
the  book  tbrouch,  and  I  have  tried  at  least  twenty  timea  I  have  put  the  reading 
of  that  book  before  myself  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  I  have  told  myself  over 
and  over  again  that  I  ought  to  read  it  as  an  educational  exercise.  In  vain.  How 
any  man  with  imagination  can  bear  the  book  I  do  not  know."  This  kind  of  essay 
writing  reminds  us  of  a  young  ranchman,  who,  after  a  prolonged  stru^^gle  with  a 
colt  who  was  an  unwilling  subject  of  the  lariat  rope,  described  his  sensations  as 
suggesting  a  contest  with  a  demon  vrith  a  thousand  eyes  and  a  thousand  limbs  in 
perpetual  motion. 

Mr.  Adeems  fanciful  romancet  does  credit  to  his  inventive  talents,  and  proves 
his  ability  to  make  the  most  of  matter  of  fact  materials.  The  story  is  dated  at  a 
period  so  recent  as  to  make  it  appear  almost  a  piece  of  contemporary  history.  It 
deals  with  a  certain  mystery  connected  with  a  New  York  family, — ^fictitious,  of 
course,— victims  of  a  belief  in  Voodooism,  and  it  minutely  describes  the  methods 
taken  to  unravel  the  mystery  and  expose  the  criminalities  believed  to  be  inter- 
woven therewith.  Many  persons  are  said  to  have  been  inveigled  into  this  house 
on  some  pretext  or  other  and  to  have  thenceforward  disappeared  from  view.  In 
following  up  certain  clues,  discoveries  are  made  which  throw  light  upon  the 
hidden  and  horrible  rite  of  snake  worship,  and  at  the  same  time  reveal  the  tricks 
and  rascalities  of  a  couple  of  fascinating  women.  A  Lwe  story  is  delicately  inter- 
woven with  these  matters.  Despite  a  little  prolixity  in  the  details,  the  book  has 
a  certain  fascination  for  the  lovers  of  the  marvelous,  and  has  a  quiet  vein  of  humor 
about  it  which  makes  it  wholesome  vacation  reading. 

The  life  of  Gonstans  L.  GoodelU  Is  the  record  of  an  earnest,  broad-minded, 
God-fearing  man,  whose  years  were  spent  in  successful  Christian  work,  first  as 

•  **  I^orsat  Essays."    By  Blcb&rd  DoyrUng.    D.  Appleton  ds  Co. 
t  **  No.  19  Btate  Street."    By  DaTid  Graham  Adce     Cassell  A  Oo. 
t  "The  Life  of  CoDBtaos  L.  Goodell,  D.D."  By  A.  H.  Currier,  D.D.    New  York:  Anaon  D. 
F.  Bandolph  A  Oo. 
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pastor  of  the  Sonth  Church  in  New  Britain,  Cono.,  and  later,  tOl  the  cloee  of  his 
life,  in  the  Pilgrim  Church  of  8t  Louis.  In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Currier,  of  Oberlin, 
this  record  of  a  noble  life  is  presented  in  a  most  acceptable  manner.  The  style  is 
simple,  direct,  and  unassuming.  There  is  little  that  is  purely  eulogistic.  The 
facts  are  clearly  stated,  and  the  reader  is  allowed  to  draw  his  own  oondusionsL  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  all  who  love  righteousness,  and  honor  Christian  faithfulness,  as 
well  as  those  who  enjoy  well-written  biography,  will  accord  a  welcome  to  this  ex- 
cellent book.  Numerous  graphic  and  entertaining  letters,  written  during  the  fiye 
Journeys  which  Dr.  Goodell  made  abroad,  diversify  the  pages,  and  show  us  a 
genial,  home-loving  man. 

The  hero  of  Mohammed  Benani*  is  a  Russiaii  gentleman  of  fortune  who  ex- 
patriates himself,  and,  with  his  wife,  who  is  rather  the  abler  person  of  the  two, 
seeks  a  home  in  Northern  Africa,  because  he  is  depressed  by  the  sight  of  so  much 
wretchedness  in  his  own  country  which  he  is  unable  to  relieve.  His  overflowing 
benevolence,  however,  soon  finds  a  broad  field  of  labor  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
natives  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  The  main  issues  of  the  story  are  sometimes 
obscured  by  tedious  by-play,  but  the  episodes  of  Eftomah  and  Casimir;  the  un- 
hai^y  duel  whose  final  catascrophe  has  no  satisfactory  explanation,  and  the 
night  attack  on  Medoura,  have  sufficient  dramatic  interest  to  carry  the  reader 
through  considerable  less  entertaining  matter.  The  opening  scenes  occur  at 
Mauritania,  but  the  arrest  of  Paulovitch  transfers  us  temporarily  to  Russia,  and 
there  is  a  characteristic  encounter  with  Russian  officials,  including  the  **  white 
Czar '^  himself.  No  author^s  name  appears  on  the  title-page,  but  the  book  is  un- 
derstood to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Ion  Perdicaris  (the  son  of  a  Greek  refugee  of 
1880,  a  former  professor  at  Tale  College),  who  is  now  residing  in  London,  though 
the  preface  is  dated  from  Tangiers. 

Dr.  Barrows*  disquisition  on  the  Indian  question^  is  a  re-presentaticni  of  a 
theme  not  new,  but  not  too  frequently  discussed  so  long  as  the  important  problem 
remains  unsolved.  The  same  task  has  been  more  satisfactorily  accomplished  by 
others,  but  many  who  have  not  the  leisure  for  a  more  extended  work  will  welcome 
this,  which  is  brought  within  such  limits  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  bogy 
people.  Dr.  Barrows  evidently  does  not  consider  the  main  question:  What  shall 
be  done  vrith  the  Indian,  but,  How  shall  we  secure  honest  white  men  to  administer 
the  good  laws  enacted  at  Washington,  and  How  restrain  the  iniquitous  examples 
of  the  corrupt  inhabitants  of  the  border.  Incoberency  of  statement  and  inexact 
language  mar  certain  portions  of  the  book,  but  it  is  calculated  to  throw  light  on  a 
dark  page  of  our  history,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  successf ut 

No  daintier  volume  of  verse  has  lately  been  produced  than  the  ooUectiont  nf 
ballads,  rondeaus,  chants  royal,  triolets  and  other  quaint  and  musical  forms  of 
poetry,  imitated  from  the  time  of  the  Troubadours  by  modem  authors,  and 
brought  together  in  a  happy  arrangement  by  Mr.  Gleeson  White.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent selection  for  the  summer  lounger  in  the  hammock  or  on  the  beach.  Each 
poem  is  brief ;  no  style  is  so  continuous  as  to  become  monotonous ;  and  airy,  grace- 
ful fancies  trickle  lightly  through  the  harmonious  measures.    A  well-written  and 

*  "  The  Case  of  MohAinmed  B«nftni."    A  story  of  to-dajr.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

t**Tbe  Indian's  side  of  the  Indiaa  Question.**  By  William  Barrown,  D.D.  Boston:  D. 
Lothrop  Company. 

t  **  BaUkds  and  Rondeaus,  Chants  Royal,  Bestlnas,  Ylllanelles.  etc.**  Seleoted,  with  chapter  on 
the  Yarlons  Forms,  by  Oleeson  White.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 
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valuable  sketch  of  the  early  French  lyric  poetry,  and  the  roles  goyeming  their 
construction  precedes  the  yerses,  which,  it  may  be  said,  are  taken  fropi  a  great 
▼ariety  of  soarces,  from  Boglish,  French,  and  American  authors,  and  are  fittingly 
clothed  in  a  dress  of  Gobelin  blue  and  geld.  Here  is  a  specimen  yerse  from  **  The 
Pipes  of  Pan  "  : 

**  In  these  prosaic  days 

Of  polities  sod  trade, 
Where  seldom  faii<7  lays 

Her  toQoh  on  man  or  matd. 
The  sounds  are  fled  that  strajed 

Along  sweet  streams  that  ran ; 
Of  song  the  world*8  afhUd  ; 

Where  are  the  Pipes  of  Pan  7 

Several  Interesting  incidents  of  Revolutionary  times  are  woven  together  to 
form  a  small  volume  *  in  the  '*  Classics  for  Home  and  School  **  series.  The  work 
is  not  a  classic  from  whatever  standpoint  it  \b  considered.  Numerous  rhetorical 
errors  are  found  ;  the  style  is  often  involved  and  ambiguous,  and  the  vocabulary 
extremely  commonplace.  If  the  children  for  whom  it  is  written  are  too  young  to 
discover  these  blemishes,  they  will  find  the  thrilling  stories  of  life  in  war  time  very 
entertaining. 
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OLD  SHADY,  WITH  A  MORAL 


I  KoncED  recently  that  General  Ben  Harrison^  a  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  found  himself  called  on  to  deny  a 
charge  of  having  siaid  that  a  dollar-a-day  was  all  that  an  American 
laborer  should  ezpect.  I  remember  when  I,  myself^  worked  for 
half  a  dollar  a  day — Sundays,  holidays  and  rainy  days  excepted — 
and  we  all  remember  when  Congress  enacted  thirteen  dollars 
a  month  with  a  ration  per  day,  full  compensation  for  an  able- 
bodied  soldier  who  had  to  work  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  Sundays 
and  holidays  included,  with  the  chance  of  getting  killed  or 
wounded  thrown  in  gratis. 

We.should  be  above  such  demagoguery  now,  and  I  am  sure  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  such  non- 
sense. Still  this  circumstance  calls  to  my  memory  a  little  episode 
which  may  explain  the  matter  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most 
prejudiced. 

July  4,  1863,  the  Union  Army  captured  the  city  of  Vicks- 
burg.  In  the  siege  were  three  corps  d'arm6e:  The  Thirteenth, 
McClernand ;  the  Fifteenth,  Sherman ;  and  Sixteenth,  McPherson. 
After  the  surrender,  the  Thirteenth  Corps  was  sent  by  General 
Grant  down  the  Mississippi  to  assist  at  Port  Hudson  and  the 
Lower  Biver  towns;  the  Fifteenth,  Sherman,  was  dispatched 
inland  to  Jackson  and  Raymond  to  drive  the  rebels  well  out  of 
Mississippi,  and  the  Sixteenth,  McPherson,  remained  in  Vicks- 
burg  as  a  permanent  garrison. 
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A  great  many  negroes^  slaves,  had  escaped  within  the  Union 
lines.  Some  were  employed  as  servants  by  the  officers,  who  paid 
them  regular  wages ;  some  were  employed  by  the  Quartermaster  ; 
and  the  larger  number  went  north,  free,  in  the  Government  char- 
tered steamboats. 

Among  the  first  class  named  was  a  fine  hearty  **  darkey,^'  known 
as  ''Old  Shady/'  who  was  employed  by  General  McPherson  as 
steward  and  cook  at  his  headquarters  in  Mrs.  Edwards'  house  in 
Vicksburg.  Hundreds  still  living,  among  whom  I  may  safely  name 
General  W.  E.  Strong,  of  Chicago ;  General  Hickenlooper,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Mrs.  General  Grant,  Fred  Grant,  Mrs.  Sherman  and  myself, 
well  remember  '^  Old  Shady.''  After  supper  he  used  to  assemble  his 
chorus  of  *^  Darkies,"  and  sing  for  our  pleasure  the  songs  of  the 
period,  among  them  one  personal  to  himself,  and,  as  I  then  un- 
derstood, composed  by  himself.  It  was  then  entitled  the  "  Day 
of  Jubilee,"  but  is  now  recorded  as  simply  *'  Old  Shady";  and  I 
do  believe  that  since  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  bade  the  Jews  '^  to 
sing  with  gladness  for  Jacob,  and  shout  among  the  chief  of  the 
nations,"  because  of  their  deliverance  from  the  house  of  bondage, 
that  no  truer  or  purer  thought  ever  ascended  from  the  lips  of  man 
than  did  at  Vicksburg  in  the  summer  of  1863,  when  ''Old  Shady" 
sang  for  us  in  a  voice  of  pure  melody  his  own  song  of  deliverance 
from  the  bonds  of  slavery.  Here  it  is,  not  in  full,  for  other  verses 
have  been  added,  but  I  give  it  entire  as  it  then  was  : 

OLD  SHADY. 

Tah !   Tab  1   Tab  I    Come  laugh  wid  me, 
De  white  folks  aay  Old  Shady  am  free, 
I  'spec  de  year  of  ja-be*lee 

Am  a  coming,  am  a  commg. 

HaU  mighty  day  I 

CHOBim.— Den  away,  den  away,  I  oan*t  stay  here  no  longer. 
Den  away,  den  away,  for  X  am  going  home. 

Repeat. —Den  away«  den  away,  I  can*t  stay  here  no  longer. 
Den  away,  den  away,  for  I  am  going  home. 

Old  massa  got  scared,  and  so  did  his  lady  ; 
Dis  (diile  break  for  old  Uncle  Aby. 
Open  the  door,  for  here%  Old  Shady 

A  coming,  a  coming. 

Hail  mighty  day  I 

Crobub.— Dan  away,  den  away,  I  can^  stay  here  no  longer,  eta 
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Good-bje,  Hub  Jeff;  sood-bye.  Hub  Stephens. 
'Sense  dis  nigger  for  takJng  his  toavios. 
I  'spec  by-and-by  yoall  see  Unde  Abraham 

A  ooming,  a  ooming. 

Hafl  mighty  day  I 

Chobus.— Den  away,  den  away,  I  cant  saiy  here  no  knger,  etc. 

Good-bye,  hard  work  without  any  pay, 
Fse  going  np  North  where  de  white  folks  say 
Dat  white  wheat  bread  and-a  dollar  a  day 

Am  a  coming,  am  a  ««»*^ 

Haa  mighty  day  I 

Chobus.— Den  away,  den  away,  I  cant  stay  hare  no  longer,  eta 

Oh  I  Pto  got  a  wife  and  a  nice  Utile  baby , 
Way  up  North  in  the  lower  Canady« 
Wont  th^  shoot  when  th^  see  Okl  Shady 

A  coming,  a  coming* 

Haa  mighty  day ! 

Chobub.— Den  away,  den  away,  I  cant  stay  here  no  kmger,  etc. 

Now  it  is  plain  to  me  that  '^  Old  Shady''  is  responsible  for 
the  saying  that  white  wheat  bread  and  a  dollar  a  day  were  all  the 
old  slave  hoped  for.  I  have  no  doubt  that  General  Harrison  has 
helped  us  sing  that  song  with  an  emphasis  amounting  to  an  in- 
dorsement, just  as  Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  MePherson,  Logan, 
Strong,  Hickenlooper,  etc.,  have  often  done.  After  the  war  I 
met  Old  Shady  on  a  steamboat  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  when  he 
sang  for  us  on  the  hurricane  deck  that  good  old  song,  which 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  passengers ;  and  more  recently  I 
heard  of  him  far  up  in  Dakota,  near  the  "  Lower  Canady,''  toward 
which  he  seemed  to  lean  as  the  coigne  of  safety,  where  his  wife 
and  ''nice  little  baby''  had  sought  and  obtained  refuge.  I 
believe  him  now  to  be  dead,  but  living  or  dead,  he  has  the  love 
and  respect  of  the  old  army  of  the  Tennessee  which  gave  him 
freedom.  '•  Good  bye.  Mass  Jeflf ;  good  bye,  Massa  Stephens," 
was  a  beautiful  expression  of  the  faithful  family  servant 
who  yearned  for  freedom  and  a  "  dollar  a  day."  And  yet  *'  Old 
Shady "  was  only  one  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  slaves  who  es- 
caped from  bondage  to  freedom  in  the  days  of  our  National 
struggle.  More  than  two  millions  of  slaves  were  practically  free 
before  Mr.  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Freedom.  That  proclama- 
tion was  simply  the  notice  by  the  high  sheriff  of  the  nation  of  a 
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concladed  fact.  I  saw  the  whole  process  of  emancipation  from 
beginning  to  end.  I  have  attended  the  auction  sales  of  slaves  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  St.  Louis  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  of  which  Colonel 
Mudge,  of  Illinois,  was  the  proprietor  and  landlord.  I  have  seen 
old  men,  women,  and  children  put  up  at  auction  and  sold  like 
animals;  the  father  to  one,  mother  to  another,  children  to  a  third, 
and  so  on.  I  have  seen  young  girls  in  new  calico  dresses  in- 
spected by  men  buyers  as  critically  as  would  be  a  horse  by  a  pur- 
chaser— eyes,  hair,  teeth,  limbs,  muscles,  etc.,  etc. — ^and  have  seen 
spirited  bidding  for  a  wench  of  handsome  form  and  figure  by  men 
of  respectable  standing.  Such  things  were  then  common — not 
so  now  ;  and  say  what  we  may,  we  are  more  the  creatures  of  habit 
than  of  original  thought. 

My  firm  belief  is  that  domestic  slavery  at  the  South  before  the 
war  was  not  cruel  and  inhuman.  As  a  rule  the  family  servants 
were  treated  as  well  as  the  average  hired  servants  of  to-day — but 
the  ''  field  hands  '^  were  regarded  and  treated  as  animals ;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  anomalies  in  political  history, 
that  the  owners  of  these  slaves,  who  were  not  one -twentieth  of 
the  whole  population,  should  have  ruled  their  fellow  citizens  with 
despotic  severity.  They  controlled  the  fashions  of  their  neighbors, 
dictated  to  the  counties  or  parishes  and  States,  and  were  even  ar- 
rogant to  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Lookin>c  back  on  the  condition  of  facts  in  1861,  we  are  simply 
amazed  that  such  things  could  be.  I  well  remember  when  the 
merit  of  an  army  oflScer  was  measured  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
distance  of  his  birthplace  from  Fairfax  Court  House,  and  when 
Lieut.  Braxton  Bragg,  in  1840,  at  Governor's  Island,  New  York 
Harbor,  under  orders  for  the  Florida  war,  asked  leave  to  go  by 
land  instead  of  by  sailing  vessel  to  visit  en  route  and  at  his  own 
expense  his  old,  sick  father,  premised  his  written  application 
thus :  ''I  was  not  lucky  enough  to  be  bom  in  Virginia,  but  I  was 
bom  in  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  Virginia — ^and 
therefore  I  ask  leave  to  proceed  by  land  to  Florida,  etc.,  etc.''  Of 
course,  he  got  prompt  orders  to  embark  at  once  with  the  first 
batch  of  Dcmits  by  sea  to  St.  Augustine.  Again,  on  another  oc- 
casion, at  Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C,  in  1845,  the  officers  gave  a  Fourth 
of  July  banquet  to  the  citizens,  among  them  one  Stewart  of  the 
Charleston  Mercury,  the  impersonation  of  the  fire-eating  seces- 
sion class.    With  him  the  United  States  of  America  was  the  soy- 
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ereign  State  of  South  Carolina^  into  which  confederation  he 
gradgingly  admitted  Virginia  with  qualifications.  Responding  to 
his  toast  he  spoke  most  disrespectfully  of  North  Carolina,  and  de- 
scribed it  as  a  ''strip  of  land  lying  between  two  States/'  viz.^ 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  Bragg,  who  was  present,  was  bound  to 
resent  this  indignity  to  his  native  State — high  words  and  a  chal- 
lenge passed — pistols  for  two,  coffee  for  one  the  next  morning — 
but  John  F.  Beynolds  and  I,  from  remote  and  obscure  regions 
like  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  were  chosen  peacemakers,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Stewart  to  admit  that  North  Carolina  was  a 
State  in  the  Union,  claiming  to  be  a  Carolina,  though  not  com- 
parable with  South  Carolina.  At  all  events  we  postponed  the 
battle.  In  truth,  at  that  period*,  1845,  old  Blackburn  Madeira 
and  Scotch  whiskey  were  more  plentiful  at  Charleston  than  now, 
and  will  account  for  the  silly  quarrels  and  pretensions  of  that  day. 
I  think  I  knew  Bragg  as  well  as  any  living  man,  appreciated  his 
good  qualities,  and  had  charity  for  his  weaknesses.  His  heart 
was  never  in  the  Bebel  cause.  He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  was 
austere,  severe,  stem,  of  great  integrity,  and  had  he  followed  the 
example  of  his  best  friend,  George  H.  Thomas,  might  have  trans- 
mitted an  honorable  name  to  posterity. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  negro  race.  They  still  form  one-tenth 
of  our  aggregate  population.  They  were  once  slaves,  but  are  now 
free  ;  not  only  free,  but  entitled  by  the  Constitution  and  law  to  all 
the  privileges  of  American  citizenship.  They  are  a  kindly,  do- 
mestic and  inoffensive  race,  and  since  the  world  began  no  higher 
virtue  was  ever  exercised  than  by  these  lowly  people,  who  toiled 
in  the  fields  to  raise.com  and  food  for  the  Bebel  armies  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia  whom  they  knew  to  be  employed  to  perpetuate 
their  own  bondage.  Every  Southem  gentlemen  who  has  a  spark 
of  knighthood  left  in  his  nature  should  take  off  his  hat  to  the  old 
bondsman  who  staid  at  home  to  care  for  his  mistress  and  the  young 
ladies  while  he  was  himself  away  fighting  to  destroy  his  own  gov- 
ernment, and  to  strengthen  the  fetters  which  bound  his  slave  to 
the  master.  That  bondsman  is  now  free,  and  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  his  land  is  entitled  to  a  vote  as  though  he  were  bom  a 
free  white  man ;  but  we  all  knew  then,  as  we  know  now,  that  Con- 
stitutions and  laws  are  idle  winds.  People  are  governed  by  usages, 
customs,  and  not  by  laws. 

The  negro  is  not  permitted  to  vote  if  the  vote  disturbs  the 
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judgment  of  the  white  majority;  and  if  it  changes  the  verdict  of 
their  former  masters^  it  is  not  counted. 

What  is  the  use  of  shutting  our  eyes  to  a  well-known  fact  P 
We  did  so  from  1850  to  I860,  and  have  paid  the  penalty.  The 
next  war  may  be  avoided  by  reason  and  common  sense,  and  if  I 
can  help  to  avert  it,  I  will  feel  more  honored  than  in  past  victo- 
ries and  triumphs.  I  say  to  the  South,  Let  the  negro  vote,  and 
count  his  vote  honestly.  It  will  not  disturb,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  h|isten  your  prosperity  and  stability  as  a  people.  There 
is  no  use  of  talking  to  me  about  '^  Bloody  Shirts^' — I  have  seen 
enough  of  them ;  yea,  coats  and  overcoats  ensanguined  by  the 
heart's  blood  of  the  best  men  who  ever  lived.  I  begged  and  im- 
plored my  friends  in  Louisiana,  in  1861,  not  to  arouse  the  enmity 
of  the  sleeping  lion  of  the  North.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of 
time.  Southern  people  have  been  quick  to  anger,  but  not  enduring. 
The  Northern  people,  per  contra,  are  slow  to  anger,  but  once 
aroused  are  not  easy  to  allay.  The  Northern  people  will  not  long 
permit  the  negro  vote  to  be  suppressed,  and  yet  be  counted 
in  the  political  game  against  them.  Better  meet  the  ques- 
tion honestly.  Ask  the  abrogration  of  Article  XIY.  of  the 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  allow 
the  negro  to  vote,  and  count  his  vote.  Otherwise,  so  sure 
as  there  is  a  Ood  in  Heaven,  you  will  have  another  war,  more  cruel 
than  the  last,  when  the  torch  and  dagger  will  take  the  place  of 
the  muskets  of  well-ordered  battalions.  The  negro  is  gaining  in 
experience  and  intelligence  every  day,  and  he  has  read  Byron : 
'*  Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not,  who  would  be  free,  them- 
selves must  strike  the  blow  ?''  Should  the  negro  strike  that  blow, 
in  seeming  justice,  there  will  be  millions  to  assist  them.  Were  I 
to-day  a  citizen  of  Louisiana,  as  I  was  in  1861, 1  would  far  prefer 
*' Old  Shady'*  as  a  voter  than  any  of  the  Bohemians  who  reach 
Castle  Garden  by  thousands  every  day  of  the  year.  I  know  my 
Southern  friends  will  answer,  why  not  leave  us  alone  ?  *'  We  are 
now  all  agreed — ^we  are  '  solid,'*'  So  they  were  in  1861,  when  a 
tithe  of  their  number,  united  by  self-interest,  made  the  whole  mass 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  wealth  for  the  alleged  protection  of  the 
slave  property  of  the  few. 

I  confess  that  I  feel  partial  to  the  colored  people  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  war  they  had  a  diflScult  part  to  play.  They 
understood  from  beginning  to  end  their  status  in  our  community. 
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They  were  faithful  to  their  masters  and  mistresses.  They  never 
betrayed  the  confidence  of  a  poor  Union  soldier  who  had  escaped 
from  his  prison  and  was  trying  to  reach  ''6od*s  country."  They 
knew  the  geography  of  the  country  in  which  we  were  operating^ 
and  always  answered  our  questions  honestly  and  truthfully,  which 
is  more  than  their  white  masters  did ;  and  best  of  all,  in  the  crisis 
of  their  fate,  they  did  not  resort  to  the  torch  and  the  dagger,  as 
their  race  had  done  in  San  Domingo. 

I  remember  well  that  Henry  Clay  often  asserted  that  his  col- 
ored boy, ,  was  the  most   accomplished   gentleman    in 

America.  I  myself  have  seen  General  Persifer  F.  Smith,  of 
Louisiana,  take  off  his  cap  and  make  a  profound  bow  to  every 
colored  man  whom  he  met  in  San  Francico  in  1849,  because,  he 
said,  they  were  the  only  gentlemen  who  kept  their  promises. 
And  I  here  assert  that  Henry  Sampson,  of  San  Francisco,  a 
slave  to  Colonel  Chambers,  of  Rapides  Parish,  La.,  who  paid  v 
through  me  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  his  freedom,  though  the 
law  would  not  have  enforced  one  cent,  was  as  well  qualified  to 
exercise  the  great  American  right  of  suffrage  as  any  single  man 
now  resident  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  What  more  beautiful  sen- 
timent than  that  of  my  acquaintance  *'  Old  Shady  ":  "  Good-bye, 
MassaJeff;  good-bye,  Massa  Stephens;  'souse  dis  nigger  for  takin' 
his  leavings  " — ^polite  and  gentle  to  the  end.  Bums  never  said  any- 
thing better. 

When  the  army  I  had  the  honor  to  command  from  '^  Atlanta 
to  the  Sea''  reached  Savannah,  the  first  essential  step  was  to 
carry,  by  assault.  Fort  McAlister,  in  order  to  open  up  communi- 
cation with  the  fleet  sent  in  anticipation  with  supplies.  The  work 
was  promptly  and  genteelly  done  by  the  Second  Division  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Corps,  commanded  by  General  W.  B.  Hazen.  I  was  watching 
the  assault  from  a  rice  mill  across  the  Ogeechee,  but  as  soon  as  I 
saw  the  Rebel  flag  go  down  and  "  Old  Glory  "go  up  on  the  flag- 
staff, I  jumped  into  an  oyster  boat  and  pulled  down.  Reaching  the 
McAlister  plantation  after  dark,  I  was  conducted  to  the  overseer's 
house,  where  General  Hazen  and  his  officers  were  taking  supper. 
I,  General  Howard,  and  the  few  officers  with  me  were  in- 
vited in,  an  invitation  promptly  accepted,  because  we  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  daylight.  General  Hazen,  who  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  (kitchen)  table,  remarked:  '^  General  Sherman! 
Major  Anderson  who  commanded  the  captured  garrison  is  now  a 
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prisoner  of  war  out  in  the  ^  corral/  He  is  a  gentleman.  May 
I  invite  him  to  share  oar  supper?'^  ''Of  course,  this 
is  your  table,  and  I  am  only  your  guest ;  certainly  bring  the  major 
in/'  An  aide-de-camp  was  sent,  and  soon  entered  Major  Ander- 
son in  handsome  dress  of  approved  gray,  with  decorations  on  the 
collar  to  indicate  his  rank.  He  was  courteously  received  by 
Oeneral  Hazen,  introduced  to  me  and  the  others,  and  shown  to  a 
seat  opposite  me  at  that  (kitchen)  table.  He  looked  at  me  hard 
to  discover  the  horns  and  talons  of  the  devil,  for  at  that  time  my 
reputation  was  not  good  at  the  South ;  but,  like  myself,  being 
hungry,  he  lay  to  on  the  ham,  hard  bread  and  coffee  served  out 
to  us  by  our  host.  He  was  naturally  somewhat  oppressed  at  the 
thought  that  his  post  had  been  carried  by  assault,  and  I 
attempted  to  compliment  him  on  his  gallant  defense.  In 
time  he  finished  his  first  cup  of  coffee,  and  turned  to 
the  servant  in  waiting  with  the  familiar  coffee-pot,  and 
recognized  his  own  boy  ''Bob,''  who  had  been  his  own 
servant  and  slave  two  hours  before  in  Fort  McAlister.  He  seemed 
overwhelmed  at  the  recognition,  and  turned  to  me.  "  Oeneral 
Sherman,  may  I  speak  to  this  individual  ?"  "  Certainly,"  I  an- 
swered ;  "  but.  Bob,  remember  you  are  now  a  free  man  ;  answer 
the  gentleman  truly  and  politely,  without  fear  or  favor/'  •'  Bob," 
said  Major  Anderson,  "  is  it  possible  that  you  have  run  away  to 
the  Yankees  ?"  "  Oh  ! "  answered  Bob,  "  I'm  working  for  Mr. 
Hazen."  Here  was  a  black  man  who  two  hours  before  was  the 
slave  of  Major  Anderson  in  the  rebel  Fort  McAlister  now  work- 
ing cheerily  for  wages  with  Mr.  Hazen.  We  never  construed  a 
negro  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Anderson,  after  receiving  his  cup  of 
coffee  from  his  former  slave,  "  Bob,"  said  :  "  Oeneral,  it  looks  to 
me  as  though  the  game  was  up."  "  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  the  game 
is  up.  Slavery  is  gone,  and  the  Southern  Confederacy  a  thing  of 
the  past." 

I  believe  that  the  game  was  up,  long  before  Appomattox.  The 
American  ITnion  is  as  firmly  established  on  the  basis  of  equality 
of  citizenship  and  personal  freedom  of  action  as  any  nation  on 
earth.  Let  us  freely  accord  to  the  Negro  his  fair  share  of  in- 
fluence and  power,  trusting  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  to 
the  everlasting  principles  of  human  nature  which  tolerate  all 
races  and  all  colors,  leaving  each  human  being  to  seek  in  his  own 
sphere  "  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness." 

W.  T.  Shbrhan. 


ARTIUM  MAGISTER. 


WiTHiir  the  precincts  of  most  American  colleges  modem 
doubts  and  questionings  have  found  lodgment.  Some  minor  mis- 
givings as  to  the  Pentateuch  and  a  manifest  uneasiness  regarding 
Joshua  are  noticeable,  even  among  theological  dons  and  students, 
but  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  classical  curriculum  has  been 
accepted  with  childlike  faith. 

Until  thirty  years  ago  the  course  based  upon  abundant 
classics,  limited  mathematics,  and  a  feeble  administration  of 
physical  and  metaphysical  science,  in  high  homcsopathic  dilutions, 
constituted  liberal  education,  and  ever  since  the  modem  invasion 
of  the  universities  by  special  schools  of  science,  the  old  depart- 
ment of  arts  has  been  held  to  rank  all  others  in  honor  and  pres- 
tige* Its  faculty  and  its  alumni  have  ordinarily  been  able  to 
control  university  policy,  or  at  least,  by  the  force  of  assumption 
and  tradition,  to  sustain  the  pretensions  of  their  guild.  This 
assumed  superiority  of  the  American  academic  professor  and 
student  viras  neither  idle  vanity  nor  sophomorical  conceit,  but 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  conviction  that  had  come  down  un- 
challenged since  European  universities  ceased  to  be  mere  schools 
of  disputation  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  gave  them- 
selves over  to  the  revival  of  classical  literature,  thought,  and 
feeling. 

It  is  a  simple  and  natural  survival  of  the  Renaissance  idea 
that  classical  learning  was  the  only  learning ;  a  belief  only  justifi- 
able then  because  Europe  was  utterly  unconscious  of  Anzb 
knowledge,  and  irritatingly  droll  to-day  in  full  sight  of  the 
glorious  progress  of  modem  science.  The  difFerence  between  ed- 
ucated and  uneducated  Europeans  three  hundred  years  ago  lay  in 
a  knowledge  of  that  rare,  subtle  race-genius  which  had  so  clari- 
fied the  Greek  mind  and  tongue,  as  to  make  them  once  and 
perhaps  forever  the  perfect   home  of  art  and  letters ;  and  in 
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a  true  understanding  of  that  coarae,  robust,  but  grand  Boman 
people,  who  in  their  time  were  the  builders,  law  givers,  and  gOY- 
emors  of  the  world.  Intellectual  culture  in  the  dajrs  of  the 
Revival  could  only  be  achieved  by  straining  the  keen  ear  of 
youth  till  it  heard,  across  the  gulf  of  silent  ages,  some  faint  echo  of 
Boman  oratory  or  dying  vibration  of  Oreek  song ;  for  Europe  had 
little  of  contemporary  value  or  interest  wherewith  to  feed  the  keen 
minds  whose  birth  secured  for  them  the  advantages  of  university 
education.  Their  age  could  only  blind  them  to  the  future  and 
deafen  them  to  the  present,  and  point  them  back  to  the  dim  past, 
to  the  lives  and  achievements  of  two  absolutely  extinct  civiliza- 
tions, and  say : 

'^  Here  is  your  repast,  feed  and  grow  strong  on  the  immortal 
beauty  and  deathless  wit  of  ages  ago,  for  to-day  offers  you  noth- 
ing. Fear  not  because  all  this  body  of  classical  remains  is  old^ 
or  because  the  genius  that  gives  it  eternal  life  can  never  again 
inform  a  modern  race  nor  speak  through  living  lips.  None 
the  less  it  is  the  most  vital,  fresh,  young,  and  sparkling  creation 
of  the  human  brain,  and  the  highest  dedication  of  which  youth 
is  capable  is  to  quench  its  happy  thirst  from  the  limpid  foun- 
tains of  Hellas  and  bathe  its  strong  limbs  in  the  yellow  flow  of 
Tiber.'' 

All  this  claim  was  solemnly  true ;  there  was  nothing  better, 
there  was  even  nothing  else.  Oreek  poetry  and  art  were,  and  are, 
and  always  will  be,  as  fresh  as  flowers  gathered  at  dawn  with  the 
night-damp  still  upon  their  petals.  No  softest  shade  of  color  has 
faded,  nor  perfumed  exhalation  been  lost.  Matchless  in  the 
limpid  purity  of  their  artistic  impulses,  bold  with  the  archaic 
simplicity  of  emotions  not  yet  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought,"  rendered  in  form  of  word  or  marble  with  a  fluent 
ease  never  in  other  time  or  place  distantly  approached,  what 
wonder  if  high  classic  literature  and  art  became  a  curriculum. 

And  because  four  hundred  years  ago  an  Italian  youth,  having 
nothing  else  to  study,  opened  his  heart  and  head  to  the  splendid 
illumination  of  classical  learning  and  was  conscious  of  his  superi- 
ority over  the  ignorant  dolt  of  his  day,  therefore,  an  American 
professor  of  a  classical  subject  felt  entitled  twenty-five  years  ago 
to  look  down  upon  a  teacher  of  natural  science,  and  by  the  same 
quaint  sort  of  logic  the  Yale  academic  students  excluded  ^'scien- 
tifics  "  from  boat  and  fence. 
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It  was  only  after  an  army  of  classical  graduates  had  vainly 
tried  to  equal  the  practical  achievements  of  men  trained  in  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  laws  that  underlie  and  govern  a  vast  number 
of  pursuits  and  labors  of  life,  that  the  arrogance  of  the  academic 
people  began  to  give  way  to  a  somewhat  dazed  consciousness  that 
there  really  was  a  prodigious  new  department  of  human  activity 
founded  upon  this  inferior  and  half  despised  thing — science,  and 
that  their  whole  laborious  and  solemn  ten  years  of  pottering  with 
two  dead  languages  had  fitted  them  to  cope  with  this  fresh  life 
about  as  much  as  a  cup  of  five  o'clock  tea  would  have  done. 

With  this  conviction  came  the  sudden  gprowth  of  the  true  uni- 
versity spirit,  and  a  consequent  breaking  of  the  classical  idol ; 
and  now  the  academic  faculties  are  falling  back  in  line  with  the 
other  co-ordinate  parts  of  their  institutions,  and  struggling  like 
good  fellows  to  keep  anywhere  near  in  time  with  the  stalwart 
stride  of  science.  If  the  college  classicist  no  longer  pretends  to 
'  be  the  only  educated  man,  if  he  has  submitted  without  a  murmur 
to  be  reduced  to  the  ranks,  he  still  indulges  in  more  or  less  quiet, 
modest  talk  concerning  an  intellectual  polish  which  is  the  exclusive 
privilege'  of  his  curriculum,  and  an  aristocracy  of  '' finish/' 
Scientific  faculties  are  content  if  they  can  get  a  man's  brains 
to  begin.  It  is  only  the  classicists  who  aim  to  put  the  epitaph 
''  finished"  on  a  young  mind. 

In  whichever  of  the  three  ways  we  may  value  classical  educa- 
tion— ^whether  for  the  general  good  it  can  do  the  mind,  for  a  posi- 
tive working  knowledge  of  two  languages,  or  for  that  far  loftier 
purpose,  the  engrafting  of  classical  method  and  genius  so  as  to  make 
them  a  living  part  of  the  modem  spirit  and  character — ^in  order  to 
achieve  anything  great,  a  radical  reform  in  the  present  American 
mode  of  dealing  out  instruction  is  needed.  That  reform  is  begin- 
ning, but  only  beginning.  American  professors  are  learning  many 
good  things  at  the  Athens  school,  and  many  others  from  the  really 
advanced  home  universities,  and  in  time  we  may  fairly  hope  that 
American  classical  scholarship  and  teaching  will  be  lifted  to  the 
level  of  European  vitality  and  productiveness. 

Honestly  set  forth,  the  classical  claim  to  usefulness  and  honor  in 
the  field  of  education  would  just  now  sound  something  in  this  wise : 
''  We  have  renounced  the  old  notion  that  a  devotion  of  ten  years 
to  classics  is  the  sole  pathway  to  learning.  We  admit  that  an 
avalanche  of  materialistic  and  scientific  activity  has  burst   in 
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apoa  human  progress^  overwhelming  society^  demanding  a  new 
race  of  scholars,  and  a  new  mode  of  particular  education. 
Yet  while  society  has  changed  in  the  past  fifty  years  more 
than  in  any  other  five  hundred,  the  native  capabilities  and 
qualities  of  the  human  mind  are  unchanged ;  and  we  hold 
firm  to  the  faith  of  the  Renaissance  that  the  old  classical 
curriculum  is  the  only  one  competent  to  baild  the  atoms  of  the 
brain  into  an  organ  of  order  and  beauty,  molded  upon  lines  of 
the  noblest  models,  and  embellished  with  that  elegant  sense  of 
form  and  power  of  preoise  expression  which  may  only  be  taken  by 
a  sort  of  studious  contagion  from  long  contact  with  the  best  work 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

"  There  is  no  learning  equal  in  its  own  qualities  of  positive  value 
to  the  classical  learning.  The  higher  Greek  and  Roman  poets, 
orators,  statesmen  and  artists  differ  in  kind  from  all  others,  and 
their  kind  is  the  greatest.  Mind  for  mind,  theirs  was  the  most 
symmetrical,  the^most  harmonious,  the  world  has  known.  Hence 
the  study  of  this  highest  order  of  human  genius  and  of  these  most 
finished  works  of  man  is  not  only  the  surest  but  the  only  way  to 
acquire  the  method  of  truest  thinking  and  choicest  expression. 

''  Therefore,  young  men,  we  invite  you  to  enter  in  at  the  classical 
gate,  and  we  promise  to  impart  to  you  something  of  these  supreme 
qualities  of  mind.  You,  beyond  graduates  of  other  curricula,  shall 
inherit  the  glorious  domain  of  literature  and  art,  for  to  you 
we  propose  to  unveil  the  genius  of  grace  and  beauty,  the  very  soul 
and  spirit  of  Greek  '  music'  You  shall  know  how  tragedy  is 
made  to  cut  its  lines  into  the  depths  of  the  human  heart :  you  may 
learn  to  feel  the  almost  holy  subtleties  of  Greek  art.  You  only 
can  gather  intellectual  weight  from  the  massive  brain  of  Rome. 
By  degrees  your  very  nature  will  grow  into  a  fair  reprodaction  of 
Greek  and  Roman  shape  and  finish. 

'^  So  when  yon  go  out  into  the  world  of  America  and  undertake 
to  do  something,  no  matter  what  (for  we  don't  pretend  to  fit  you  for 
anything  in  particular),  you  ought  at  least  to  succeed  in  doing  it  in 
a  quasi-classical  mode ;  your  deeds,  if  intelligently  scrutinized, will 
be  seen  to  ha^e  about  them  a  little  air  of  distinction,  which 
the  lamented  Arnold  justly  told  us  was  sadly  lacking  hereabouts. 
Even  if  you  don't  reach  such  an  outward  and  discernable  condi- 
tion as  distinction,  within  your  own  soul  will  abide  the  private  and 
personal  joy  that  you  are  of  the  company  of  the  illumined.  There- 
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after  if  in  active  life  you  sink  below  the  surface  of  mediocrity  and 
achieve  positively  nothing,  as  is,  alas,  the  case  with  most  alumni ; 
if  the  little  classical  polish  we  are  able  to  impart  is  scratched  off 
by  the  valgar  attrition  of  democratic  society,  and  in  ten  years  you 
forget  your  Greek  alphabet,  and  the  last  traces  of  the  aroma  of 
scholarship  evaporate  from  your  academic  robe,  at  least  you  will 
possess  a  degree  in  arts,  and  that  is  a  treasure  you  will  value  even 
more  as  time  rolls  on  and  you  forget  how  to  translate  it.'' 

But  unfortunately  for  the  young  man  who  accepts  this  invita- 
tion he  will  soon  find  that  our  method  of  classical  training  has 
steadily  declined  until  at  last  its  force  is  mainly  wasted  upon  analy- 
sis. Gradually,  instructors  have  turned  from  the  art  of  language 
to  the  science  of  grammar.  Hence  the  only  authors  whose  utter- 
ances have  found  a  real  and  permanent  lodgment  in  the  under- 
graduate mind  are  those  mighty  lamps  of  the  grand  dark  heaven 
of  antiquity,  Messrs.  Andrews  &  Stoddard,  Harkness^  and  the  other 
children  of  Dionysius  Thrax.  Sophocles  and  Plato,  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  are  from  the  American  university  point  of  view  almost 
valueless  of  themselves,  but  if  skillfully  used  by  a  clever  and 
practiced  tutor  they  can  be  made  to  light  up  the  glories  of  that 
laureled  hellenist,  Albert  Harkness,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
of  compilers. 

No  art  can  be  taught  by  analysis.  Art  is  learned  only  in  the 
doing;  and  the  reason  why  American  classical  culture  and  the 
literary  life  that  should  be  the  outgrowth  of  ten  years  of  liter- 
ary study  are  so  sterile  and  dry  is  that  the  languages  are  left  as 
d^  as  they  are  found.  Not  only  are  Oreek  and  Latin  dead  at  the 
hour  of  graduation,  but  painfully  soon  they  are  buried  and  forgot- 
ten. When  lately  it  was  discovered  by  an  inquisitive  member  of  a 
New  York  club  of  graduates  that  a  Oreek  motto  attached  to  their 
polite  and  erudite  institution,  how  many  of  the  first  dozen  classi- 
cal graduates  could  make  head  or  tail  of  it,  till  one,  more  practical 
than  the  rest,  dug  it  quietly  out,  like  a  boy  of  fifteen,  by  the  aid 
of  a  lexicon  ? 

Suppose  a  strange  archaic  barge  should  land  to-morrow  at  the 
Battery,  and  the  morning  papers,  if  they  could  find  room  between 
crime,  base-ball,  and  politics  to  make  the  usual  modest  announce- 
ment which  they  permit  themselves  concerning  literary  matters, 
should  say  that  "  one  Charon  had  ferried  over  the  shades  of 
Theocritus  and  Horace  from  transstygian  fields  P  **     Naturally 
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some  A.  M.  with  keen  relish  for  a  practical  joke  would  '^  put  them 
up  **  with  ten-day  cards  at  that  most  appropriate  of  all  American 
houses^  the  University  Oluh.  Yet  how  many  of  this  company  of 
a  thousand  alumni,  the  most  of  whom  devoted  the  great  force  of 
their  educational  life  to  the  languages  of  these  two  eminently 
clubable  gentlemen,  would  be  able  to  sustain  a  two-minutes'  con- 
versation with  either  ? 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  two  bards  more  charmingly  fit  for  a 
bright  after-dinner  chat,  two  men  whose  savoir  tfivre  and  wit, 
whose  artistic  perceptions  and  easy  mastery  of  social  art,  should 
insure  them  a  heartier  and  more  intimate  welcome,  and  crowd 
the  elegant  apartments  of  the  Madison  avenue  iUuminati.  Yet 
it  is  doubtful  if  two  pronounced  cases  of  confluent  smallpox  would 
more  efFectually  clear  the  building  of  classical  graduates;  and  if  a 
casual  country  member  should  accidentally  happen  in,  is  it  likely 
he  would  get  much  further  than  to  unveil  to  the  strangers  the 
rites  of  a  cauda  gaUif  Certain  it  is  that  no  two-edged  sword 
will  ever  drive  these  alumni  out  of  the  Bden  of  Madison  Square 
for  having  eaten  too  freely  of  the  tree  of  classical  knowledge. 

A  free  and  joyous  flow  of  language,  the  subtle  ceremony  of 
marrying  words  to  ideas  so  that  they  forever  go  hand  in  hand  as 
one,  can  no  more  be  taught  by  gprammatical  analysis,  than  the 
secret  of  life  can  be  learned  among  the  severed  fragments  of  a 
dissecting-room. 

Imagine  a  people  who  all  the  summer  days,  by  every  river 
bank,  along  the  cool  marge  of  crystal  lakes,  and  wherever  sand  and 
sea-coves  found  each  other,  were  gravely  to  maintain  costly 
schools  of  analytical  swimming,  where  instructors,  year  by  year, 
went  through  the  solemn  farce  of  teaching  the  picked  youth  of  a 
nation  to  swim  on  tables.  The  command  of  the  academic  curric- 
ulum to-day  is :  '' plunge  not  in  the  cool  flood ;  float  not  in  the  gay 
ripples  of  the  softly  moving  ebb ;  dive  not  down  into  the  olive-dark 
shadows  under  canopy  of  river-loving  trees ;  but  solemnly  and  all 
together,  in  divisions  and  classes,  under  the  eye  and  according 
to  the  will  of  pedagogues  who  have  never  even  been  ducked,  put 
your  young  stomachs  on  the  regulation  pine-table,  wait  for  the 
tutor  to  call  your  name,  then  kick !  swim  I  struggle !  go  through 
the  prescribed  motions,  till  the  next  victim  be  signaled. ''  Is 
there  a  professor  of  them  all  who  dares  to  dream  that  the 
Greeks  gained  their  splendid  mastery  of  literature  by  any  such 
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staltif ]riiig  process  ?  Pity  the  poor  boys  whom  custom  has  com- 
pelled to  squander  the  best  of  their  educational  life  without  one 
plunge  into  the  real  waters  of  classic  art  I 

**  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits/'  is  the  Divine  test.  It 
is  also  the  only  real  human  test  of  men  and  institutions.  When 
the  faculty  of  a  uniyersity  offers  to  receive  a  boy  of  sensitive 
age  and  unformed  mind  and  fit  him  for  a  high  life,  we  have  a 
right  to  subject  its  work  to  this  judgment  and  calmly  and  seriously 
examine  the  harvest.  What  fruits  are  to-day  ripening  on 
the  tree  of  American  classical  culture,  red  and  amber  in  the 
sunshine,  filled  with  fresh,  lively  juices,  or  perfumed  with  the 
rare,  delicate  aroma  that  once  scented  the  sunny  slopes  of  Attica ; 
what  fruit  painted  with  the  dyes  that  aforetime  purpled  the  vin- 
tage of  the  Roman  mind  ? 

To  keep  within  the  actualities,  what  contribution  to  permanent 
literature  has  this  nation  received  from  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  whose  youthful  force  and  intellectual  freshness  and  first 
enthusiasm  were  sacrificed  to  this  ghastly  tread-mill  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  Since  the  war,  over  fifty  thousand  youths 
have  been  dedicated  to  literary  education,  and  yet  literature  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  the  present  young  generation;  and  of 
the  few  who  strive  to  bum  a  lamp  still  fewer  show  by  the  subtlest 
analysis  a  chemical  trace  of  that  unmistakable  classic  element 
which  is  to  art  what  gold  is  to  coinage. 

The  university  requirements  are  now  for  entrance  what  they 
were  fifty  years  ago  for  graduation,  and  the  average  age  of 
matriculation  is  now  above  eighteen  years,  the  time  at  which 
our  grandfathers  were  graduated.  In  consequence  college  life  is 
carried  on  into  maturer  years  than  formerly ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  in  nearly  every  American  college  recitations  are  maintained. 
After  seventeen  a  recitation  is  a  stultification.  To  be  forced  to 
stand  up  before  a  class  division  and  run  the  gauntlet  of  one  of 
those  prosecuting  attorneys  of  education,  the  cross-questioning 
tutor  or  professor,  whose  chief  object  seems  to  be  to  exercise  a 
certain  impish  acuteness  which  is  the  crown  and  reward  of  his 
years  of  doll  drudging,  and  disgrace  a  student  if  he  can,  is  a 
humiliation  that  no  boy  is  likely  to  suffer  in  after  life,  unless 
under  criminal  indictment.  As  a  mode  of  teaching  the  noble  arts 
of  language  and  literature,  it  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not 
sad  and  full  of  shimmer 
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The  most  serious  manifestation  of  American  letters  is  nndeni- 
ably  the  Boston  school  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Long- 
fellow, Holmes,  and  Ghanning.  Their  average  time  of  gradna- 
tion  was  eighteen ;  or,  to  express  it  otherwise,  they  escaped  before 
the  strangulation  process  was  complete,  or,  as  the  dons  would 
say,  the  '' standards''  were  not  then  '^  raised/' 

Of  the  modem  school  of  new  writers  who  have  grasped  their 
pen  since  the  war,  it  would  be  no  treason  to  say  that  their  many 
charming  and  pretty  successes  are  certainly  free  from  any  classical 
taint.  In  fiction,  for  example,  we  have  Bret  Harte,  James,  Howells, 
Gable,  Aldrich,  Egbert  Graddock,  and  Mrs.  Burnett,  not  one  of 
whom  suffered  the  classical  curriculum.  And  among  other  writers 
of  contemporary  American  fiction,  how  many  who  are  masters  of 
art  on  parchment  are  really  masters  on  paper  ?  Of  the  Ghester- 
ian  and  Oroverian  bards  of  New  York,  Stedn\an  escaped  from 
college  while  yet  a  sophomore^  and  Stoddard  and  Oilder  escaped 
altogether. 

The  classical  curriculum  has  been  vaunted  as  making  the  best 
average  all-round  cultivated  mind,  as  (whatever  may  be  its  fail- 
ures) stimulating  a  love  and  appreciation  of  the  intellectual  life, 
and  thus,  in  a  vague  general  way,  justifying  its  claims  to  benefi- 
cence. It  is  held  that  Bachelors  and  Masters,  even  if  fumbling 
and  clumsy  failures  in  their  own  proper  sphere  of  arfo,  carry  the 
marks  of  their  superior  mental  condition  into  the  arenas  of  the 
various  learned  professions  ;  that  a  lawyer  is  far  better  at  the  bar 
for  his  disused  Oreek  and  half-forgotten  Latin;  that  a  surgeon 
does  his  tracheotomy  with  a  cerfcain  recognizable  sense  of  finish, 
because  for  eight  years  he  was  prevented  by  a  bad  method  from 
learning  two  dead  languages  ;  that  a  divine  can  render  the  faith 
more  clear  and  touch  the  erring  human  heart  more  gently  for 
knowing  all  the  rules  and  most  of  the  exceptions  in  Greek  and 
Latin  grammar.  The  classicists  are  welcome  to  all  the  comfort 
they  can  derive  from  the  modest  amount  of  truth  underlying  this 
claim.  But  the  great  fact  remains  that  within  the  field  of  literary 
art  is  the  region  where  we  have  right  and  reason  to  look  for  the 
achievements  of  these  Bachelors  and  Masters  of  arts  made  iQ 
annual  thousands  by  American  colleges.  Yet  just  there  we  find 
the  most  arid  and  barren  desert  within  the  circumference  of 
American  life. 

Every  other  profession  and  each  technical  department  is  throb- 
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bixig  with  real  life  and  is  fall  of  men  who,  with  greater  or  less  suc- 
cess, carry  out  and  accomplish  the  purpose  of  their  special  train- 
ing ;  who,  in  other  words,  make  practical  use  of  their  education. 
But  where  are  the  writings  of  these  men  of  special  training  ;  where 
are  the  results  of  this  attempt  through  eight  or  ten  years  to  re- 
mold the  brain  on  the  classical  pattern  and  infuse  that  fine  and 
perfect  style  which  in  Oreek  time  came  from  nature  and  the 
practice  of  one's  own  art,  but  which  now  is  expected  to  result 
from  drudgery  and  analysis  of  the  art  of  others ;  where  is  the 
eyidence  of  that  quick,  correct  taste  which  it  is  the  first  business  of 
literary  culture  to  implant  and  nurture,  that  fresh,  discriminat- 
ing sensitiyeness  of  soul,  without  which  no  man  is  mastery  no, 
nor  the  humblest  slave  of  art  t 

Genuine  love  is  the  only  lasting  incentive  to  any  art,  but  that 
very  love  of  letters  is  the  last  thing  the  American  drudgemaster 
succeeds  in  implfinting.  Isocrates,  who  knew  what  true  teaching 
was  and  is,  had  carved  in  golden  letters  oyer  the  door  of  his 

school  ^Edv  ^i  qnXofia^ff^t  B6tf  ^oXv/taB^^.  And  stout  old  Boger 
Ascham,  who  found  the  straight  road  to  the  teacher's  goal,  wrote : 
''  In  mine  opinion  the  school-house  should  be,  indeed,  as  it  is 
called  by  name,  the  house  of  play  and  pleasure  and  not  of  fear 
and  bondage/'  No  one«  even  in  irony,  calls  an  American  school 
a  Indus  literarius. 

Dull  respectability  is  about  as  high  as  the  generality  of  alumni 
reach  in  the  realm  of  literary  art.  And  this,  in  the  writer's  belief,  is 
because  of  the  curious  distortion  of  classical  education  from  an 
art  pleasure  to  a  peculiarly  dry  pedantic  torture.  It  is  because 
an  education  is  joyless  and  grinding  and  barren,  which  makes  a 
boy  parse  instead  of  feel  iBschylus,  and  scan  rather  than  discern 
Virgil.  Before  a  slow  fire  of  analjrsis  he  has  been  stuffed  with 
syntax  till  like  a  Strasburg  goose  his  poor  engorged  faculties  are 
beyond  recovery.  Taken  at  a  sensitive  age,  he  is  systematically 
worried  and  finally  ruined  for  polite  letters  or  high  art. 

There  can  hardly  be  conceived  a  greater  calamity  befalling  a 
young  man  bom  with  a  talent  for  literature  than  to  have  him 
elaborately  and  expensively  spoiled  in  an  American  classical  col- 
lege. Better  far  that  he  should  be  a  cowboy,  with  the  Bible 
and  Shakespeare  in  his  saddle-bags,  the  constellations  his  tent, 
the  horse  his  brother,  than  to  have  life,  originality,  and  the 
bounding  spirit  of  youthful  imagination  stamped  out  of  him 
yoi,.  cxLyii. — NO.  .^ft3.  26 
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by  a  competent  and  conscientious  corps  of  badgerin/n^  gram- 
marians. 

The  writer^  although  an  indifferent  classic,  yields  to  none  in 
his  earnest  and  respectful  devotion  to  classic  letters  and  arts. 
They  are  to  him  an  ever  flowing,  ever  refreshing  fountain,  whose 
waters  are  among  the  best  for  quenching  the  intellectual  thirst. 
It  is  only  the  American  method  that  he  laments  and  pities. 

This  astounding  over-valuation  and  over-use  of  grammatical 
analysis  sharply  recalls  Alexandria  during  the  Ptolemies,  when 
formal  grammar,  although  not  positively  a  new  invention,  first 
rose  into  prominence,  and  made  a  bold  push  to  fill  the  void  in 
intellectual  interest  left  by  the  great  departed  writers.  It  was  a 
science  that  seemed  to  give  pleasure  to  the  Sophists,  though  it 
never  occupied  the  minds  of  original  thinkers,  and  belongs  to 
that  class  of  hopelessly  second-hand  subjects,  like  the  science  of 
war,  concerning  which  conquerors  seem  to  have  interested  them- 
selves only  by  way  of  afterthonght.  Halleck  arose  from  editing 
and  translating  Jomini,  but  he  failed  to  gather  a  single  laurel  leaf 
when  glory  was  plenty«  Grant  got  up  oat  of  a  tan-yard  and  dealt 
disaster  wherever  his  sword  fell.  That  is  the  difference  between 
the  science  and  the  art  of  war.  The  science  of  war  is  a  very 
interesting  thing  in  time  of  peace  and  is  chiefly  the  privilege  of 
historians. 

Alexandria,  through  its  long  history  from  Ptolemy  Soter  to 
the  days  of  the  Arab  conquest,  always  took  scientific  views  of 
things.  Her  record  in  mathematics,  physics,  medicine,  and  astron- 
omy is  most  creditable.  Hers  was  the  day  of  questionings,  not 
of  creations ;  and  beyond  scientific  achievement  her  chief  distinc- 
tion was  that  she  took  the  first  great  downward  steps  from  more 
than  one  summit  of  human  achievement,  and  retreated  shame- 
lessly from  the  greatest  struggles  of  the  human  soul.  Under  her 
voluptuous,  cruel,  elegant  and  witty  society,  the  pure,  direct  re- 
ligion of  Christ  sank  into  all  manner  of  fantastic  exaggeration, 
and  every  phase  of  philosophic  trifling,  till  little  was  left  but  that 
characteristic  Alexandrian  product,  the  Theology  of  the  ''Fa- 
thers.'^ The  methods  and  ideal  standards  of  Oreek  builders  and 
sculptors  and  painters,  were  gradually  abandoned  for  the  coquet- 
tish and  the  decorative ;  but  art  criticism  and  prating,  and  the 
idle,  voluptuous  use  of  art  as  a  narcotic  and  a  stimulant^  took  the 
place  of  high  creative  impulse. 
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So  in  pure  literature.  Alexandrian  life  prodaced  no  engen- 
dering minds^  her  one  figure  is  Theocritus,  who  tuned  his  voice 
to  soft  Doric  melody  while  lying  in  the  sun  on  the  thymy  slopes 
of  Sicily,  getting  all  the  inspiration  of  his  life  from  man  and 
nature  before  he  became  a  courtier  at  the  artificial  Egyptian 
capital.  The  eager  students  of  Alexandria  will  have  difiSculty  in 
their  efforts  to  exhume  and  exhalt  Callimachus.  Theocritus,  the 
Tennyson  of  his  period  (to  put  the  debt  between  them  in  the  most 
delicate  way),  did  create  the  idyl,  and  a  lorely  form  it  is,  as 
Tennyson  has  again  shown  us  in  those  brilliant  and  passionate 
strains  which  fell  from  his  lips  before  he  followed  the  example  of 
his  Sicilian  prototype,  and  unsatisfied  with  being  peerless  became 
peer.  The  gaping  centuries  of  Alexandrian  life  show  only  one 
moderately  great  poet,  but  grammarians  positively  swarmed.  Over 
the  dead  body  of  literary  art  followers  of  Aristarchus  and  Crates 
held  a  sort  of  jackal  fight,  with  the  normal  amount  of  din  and 
casualties. 

Poor  Alexandria  I  she  spun  the  cobwebs  of  theology  across  the 
one  window  that  Christianity  had  opened  for  the  soul  to  look 
unto  Heaven,  and  invented  the  ''  Fathers ''  in  place  of  the  Apostles, 
while  in  letters  she  set  the  pedant  on  the  vacant  pedestal  of  the 
poet.  She  had  infinite  grammar,  but  no  art.  Just  so,  as  a  result 
of  the  pestilent  American  classical  system,  which  neglects  art  and 
exalts  grammar,  there  are  countless  young  Americans  who  can 
attack  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  with  military  precision,  can  form 
in  a  hollow  syntactical  square,  and  successfully  receive  the  de- 
termined and  bitter  charge  of  attacking  tutors;  but  where  is 
there  one  whose  lips  have  a  single  note  of  response  to  the  melo- 
dies of  the  past ;  one  young  writer  who  has  learned  to  drape  the 
graceful  garment  of  language  around  the  firm  body  of  an  idea? 

Certainly  we  cannot  conclude  that  the  classical  alumni  are 
bom  dull  and  barren,  for  they  are  drawn  from  every  grade  of  Amer- 
ican life,  and  from  the  whole  wide  range  of  the  continent.  Nor 
is  there  any  crushing  uniformity  in  the  structure  and  make-up 
of  American  colleges.  There  are  institutions  where  the  glories 
of  Hellas  are  unveiled  from  an  Orthodox  Congregational  point  of 
view,  or  where  classic  art  may  be  surveyed  across  a  Hard-Shell 
Baptist  foreground.  You  may  take  your  Plato  under  the  stem 
eye  of  Calvin,  or  drain  the  cup  of  ancient  literature  beneath  the 
benediction  of  an  exclusive  sequence  of  apostolic  succession. 
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Cheap  colleges  there  are  where  msticity  and  shabbiness  will  pass 
unnoticed^  or  among  the  sons  of  plutocrats,  with  their  yachts  and 
drags  and  squanderings,  there  is  another  sort  of  classical  atmos- 
phere to  be  had  at,  say,  a  thousand  a  month.  The  choice  is  cer- 
tainly wide  enough.  Yet  out  of  them  all  not  a  laureled  young 
brow,  not  a  poet^s  voice,  not  a  solitary,  mortal  man  with  the  grace 
and  glory  of  the  classics  upon  him ;  not  even  a  Yankee  Pindar  to 
"  pluck  from  the  peg  the  Doric  lyre ''  and  sing  his  ^Bxirixta  in 
honor  of  a  college  foot-ball  team,  returning  covered  with  mud, 
gore,  and  glory  from  a  victory  of  knockdowns  and  touchdowns,  of 
dash  and  dislocation. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  attempt  to  graft  the  dry  cork  of  a 
Lafitte  bottle  on  the  native  American  grape-vine  would  result 
in  a  vintage  of  noble  wine  ;  and  if  you  want  to  graft  Greek  art 
on  the  bright  Yankee  mind,  do  not  go  on  decade  after  decade 
trying  to  make  dead  chips  that  grammarians  have  hacked  from  the 
tree  of  Oreek  life  draw  sap  and  grow.  As  an  experiment,  try  the 
living,  the  deathless  things ;  give,  fpr  a  change,  the  grace  and 
vitality  of  the  classics. 

It  is  not  so  with  other  curricula.  Engineers  graduated  from 
American  schools  justify  and  reflect  honor  on  their  instructors. 
They  have  hung  their  Bessemer  cobwebs  in  the  upper  air  and 
made  millions  walk  dry  shod  over  tide  and  river.  Bailways  and 
mines,  structures  and  surveys,  attest  the  steady,  magnificent  pro- 
gress of  their  professional  success.  Medicine  and  surgery  are 
daily  pushing  out  into  that  vacant,  unmapped  land  beyond  the 
verge  of  human  experience  and  planting  lone  outposts,  which  will 
serve  as  the  base  for  new  discovery.  Lawyers  can  make  the  scales 
of  justice  turn.  The  clergy  are  not  dumb.  It  is  only  graduates 
in  letters  who  are  smitten  to  a  man  with  the  curse  of  sterility. 
Will  the  universities,  which  are  the  authors  and  finishers  of 
this  mock  culture,  kindly  inform  us  of  what  arts  their  children 
are  master  ?  '^  Ars  est  celare  artem.'*  It  is  alas  too  evident  that 
the  particular  and  only  art  of  which  they  are  masters  is  the  art  of 
concealing  every  trace  of  literaly  power  or  classical  impulse. 

Perhaps  the  sacredly  kept  silence  of  the  literary  graduates  is 
because  of  their  usual  curious  lack  of  acquaintance  or  facility  with 
that  fine  old  form  of  speech,  the  English  language.  The  word 
and  thought  being,  as  Max  MuUer  so  brilliantly  maintains,  if  he 
does  not  prove,  one  and  inseparable,  perhaps  these  masters  of 
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esoteric  arts  haye  no  thoughts  which  easily  attach  to  a  mere  living 
idiom.  Feelings  they  must  have,  as  young  men  and  Americans. 
High  thoughts  and  classical  impulses  they  ought  to  hare*  as 
finished  products  of  the  alleged  highest  mind*leading.  Perhaps 
they  could  if  they  liked  speak  the  fullness  of  their  hearts  in  Lesbio- 
^olic  or  later  Attic,  or  some  other  tongue  dead  enough  for  col- 
lege purposes.  What  we  are  waiting  for  is  their  Attic  wisdom  or 
wit,  and  we  shall  be  only  tco  glad  to  welcome  it  in  the  particular 
dialect  in  which  they  are  least  dumb. 

Not  only  have  we  in  America  the  right  to  complain  that  col- 
lege alumni  are  living  monuments  of  the  craes  stupidity  of  the 
methods  of  their  classical  educators,  but  we  have  equally  the  duty 
of  observing  that  the  classical  professors  themselves,  the  very 
men  who  stand  before  our  national  world  as  representatives  of 
what  they  claim  to  be  the  loftiest  life  of  the  ages,  are,  with  a  few 
delightful  exceptions,  as  silent  as  oysters.  What  original  work 
have  they  done  in  the  years  they  have  occupied  American  chairs  ? 
A  few  grammars,  a  handful  of  translations ;  most  of  them  mere 
''ponies,^'  one  or  two  brilliantly  good,  like  Oood win's  Plutarch 
and  the  series  of  Socratic  studies  from  which  an  accomplished 
scholar  veils  her  name ;  some  learnedly  commented  texts ;  and 
here  and  there  a  lean  volume  of  college  lectures  or  fugitive  essays 
of  mild  value  and  not  oppressive  originality.  Almost  the  whole 
American  contribution  to  classical  culture  can  be  packed  in  a 
portmanteau.  Why  is  it  that  our  scholars  do  not,  like  Droysen 
and  Gouat  and  Mahaffy  or  Overbeck,  or  five  hundred  other  Euro- 
peans, shake  off  the  enfeebling  pedantry  of  the  class-room  and  do 
something  ?  Perhaps  their  most  signal  success  at  the  present 
moment  is  in  the  department  of  biblical  exegesis,  and  exactly 
what  proportion  of  the  really  distinguished  achievements  in  this 
field  are  due  to  undergraduate  study,  and  how  much  to  instruction 
in  theological  seminaries,  only  exegesists  themselves  can  decide. 

Science  is  but  fifty  years  old  in  America,  and  already  the  fresh, 
strong,  living,  new  contributions  are  searched  and  used  and  hon- 
ored by  every  specialist  in  Europe.  If  the  most  prejudiced  reader 
is  inclined  to  doubt  the  fairness  of  this  criticism,  let  him  betake 
himself  to  the  nearest  library  and  examine  the  indices  of  the  last 
fifty  volumes  of  English  or  continental  contributions  to  classical 
knowledge,  and  see  how  many  American  names  or  works  are 
citedj  and  then  let  him  look  over  any  dozen  recent  books  of 
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European  astronomyi  physics^  geology,  mineralogy,  or  chemiatry, 
and  he  will  find  them  alive  and  bristling  with  citations,  quota- 
tions, and  discussion  of  American  scientific  achievements. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  criticism  to  lay  the  whole  blame 
of  our  melancholy  failure  in  literature  on  the  shoulders  of  academic 
faculties.  Enough  justly  belongs  to  them  without  loading  them 
down  with  the  back-breaking  weight  of  our  dull  Zeitgeist. 

This  is  a  land  of  materialism  and  the  age  of  realism.  Even 
in  what  there  is  of  literary  art,  the  school  of  the  realists  holds 
absolute  sway.  In  fiction,  for  example,  we  are  in  the  detectiye- 
camera  period,  the  day  of  little  snap-shots  and  instantaneous 
pictures  of  the  petty  realities  of  common  social  life.  Whatever 
of  excellence  writers  of  this  modem  school  possess,  comes  from 
the  scientific  exactness  of  their  observation,  and  their  frank  con- 
tentment with  the  actual.  Almost  to  a  man,  writers  of  the  present 
American  generation  work  wholly  from  the  practical  and  realistic 
point  of  view.  Theirs  is  a  searching,  level  glance,  aimed  and 
fixed  upon  particulars,  which  they  report  and  discuss  often  with 
extraordinary  ability.  A  thousand  years  hence  all  that  is  well 
done  of  this  body  of  realistic  literature  will  be  moved  from  the 
alcoves  of  belles  lettres,  where  its  form  now  causes  it  to  be  placed, 
and  carried  over  to  the  shelves  dedicated  to  scientific  sociology. 
What  the  realists  are  practicing  is  science,  not  art.  As  examples 
of  the  clever  and  scientific  use  of  language,  however,  it  must 
be  frankly  admitted  that  they  stand  eminent.  Even  on  that 
Boffin's  dust-heap,  the  daily  press,  where  the  good  and  bad  of 
American  life  are  fiung  side  by  side  among  the  reeking  exhala- 
tions of  bad  morals  and  shocking  taste,  lie  absolute  pearls  of 
literary  style,  articles  which  for  terseness,  cogency,  and  lucidity 
cannot  be  excelled.  Griticism  would  be  baffled  to  point  out  a 
blemish  in  their  masterly  display  of  method.  It  is  fine,  but 
it  is  not  classical;  it  is  aU  nineteenth-century  realism,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  practical  mundane  spirit  of  this  age  of  science  a^d 
business. 

If,  instead  of  praotioing  their  method  on  human  brains, 
American  colleges  had  all  gone  down  to  the  Atlantic  edge  and 
printed  the  stamp  of  their  classical  idealism  on  low-tide  sands,  it 
could  have  not  been  more  promptly,  more  generally,  or  more  eter- 
nally effaced. 

Many  Americans  would  think  it  a  debatable  question  whether. 
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eTBiL  in  the  field  of  art,  the  tireless  Gnriositj  of  man  does  not  gain 
more  from  realism,  where  oar  end  of  the  pendulum-swing  indicates 
the  genius  of  to-day,  than  from  Qreek  idealism,  which  marks  the 
maximum  deyiation  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  arc  of  human 
thought.  But,  consider  the  heroines  of  realistic  fiction  for  the  put 
thirty  years ;  all,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  more  or  less  true  to  the  human 
model.  Think  of  the  stunted  and  petty  women  and  their  incredi- 
ble meanness ;  of  the  primeval,  monkey-scale  of  their  average 
intelligenoe;  remember  how  few  wholesome,  sweet,  strong  women 
are  found  in  that  army  of  distorted,  diseased  creatures  who  march 
between  the  covers  of  English  fiction,  laden  down  as  they  go  with 
all  the  tragi-comio  foibles  flesh  ia  heir  to,  and  all  the  conceivable 
deviations  from  noble  and  normal  womanhood  ;  and  then  reflect 
how  French  realism  has  flung  woman  naked  in  the  ditch  and  left 
her  there  scorned  of  men,  and  grinning  in  cynical  and  shameless 
levity  over  her  own  dishonor.  Or,  to  come  nearer  home,  recall 
the  pretty,  brightish,  smug  little  people  who  are  made  with  inimit- 
able skill  to  illustrate  the  sawdust  stufBng  of  middle-class  demo- 
cratic society. 

Out  of  it  all  is  there  one  figure  for  weary  eyes  to  linger  upon  : 
one  type  of  large  and  satisfying  womanhood  ;  natural  in  the  rare 
and  ravishing  charm  of  a  perfect  body  ;  sweet  with  the  endow- 
ment of  a  warm,  quick,  sympathetic  temperament ;  sound  and 
bright  in  intellect ;  pure  and  spiritual,  with  a  soul  in  whose 
pellucid  depths  fixed  stars  of  the  moral  heaven  reflect  themselves, 
undimmed  by  mists  of  earth,  untrembling  from  the  jar  of  modem 
conflict  ?  Is  there  any  more  womanhood  in  them  all,  English, 
French,  and  American  put  together  and  fused  into  one,  than 
can  be  learned  in  a  single  hour  before  that  Oreek  Venus  in  the 
Louvre,  who  is  only  perfect  goddess  because  she  is  perfect  woman  ? 
Is  there  not  in  this  one  ideal,  with  her  rich  femininity,  her  Doric 
strength,  the  calm  warmth  of  her  countenance,  the  supple  pose  of 
her  vital  body,  and  that  irradiating  aura  of  love  which  enfolds 
her  with  its  mysterious  veil,  more  of  human  nature  than  one  can 
patch  together  out  of  all  the  thousands  of  photographic  portraits 
of  actual,  but  distorted  and  incomplete  character,  that  crowd 
modem  flction  ? 

Ours  is  a  vulgar,  but  remarkably  active  civilization,  given  ovei 
for  the  most  part  to  the  energetic  pursuit  of  personal  prosperity 
and  the  struggle  for  material  good.    Of  all  ages  and  all  lands  this 
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is  the  one  where  for  the  mind's  and  soul's  sake  a  brilliant  straggle 

must  be  made  to  stem  the  almost  irresistible  current  of  sodden 

materialism.   After  that  highest  of  all  ideals  and  idealizing  forces, 

a  pure  and  spiritual  religion,  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the 

classics  for  the  exaltation  of  intellectual  and  artistic  standards 

which  forever  transcend  that  crushed,   distorted,  warped  and 

blasted  thing;  that  sweet,  splendid,  grotesque^  droll,  dreadful, 

thing — the  real. 

Taught  as  they  might  be,  learned  as  they  should  be,  so  that 

not  the  mechanism  of  dialects  only,  but  the  splendid  ideality  of 

antique  thought  and  feeling  may  become  a  part  of  the  young  nation, 

the  lofty  classics  of  the  Oreeks  and  Bomans  can  be  made  of  in* 

estimable  value  in  the  creation  of  American  character.    Then  the 

university  parchment  may  cease  to  add  irony  to  ignorance.    Then 

will  come  some  man  whom  the  wortd  will  recognize  as  Artiuk 

Magistbb. 

Olabbnce  Kiira. 


THE  PRESIDENrS  LEHER. 


Thb  President's  letter  of  acceptance  (so  long  delayed  that  it 
was  in  danger  of  being  forgotten)  has  a  tinge  of  melancholy,  a 
shade  of  sombre  sadness.  It  illustrates  most  plainly  one  of  the 
results  of  that  second  cfmdidaoy,  which  Mr.  Cleveland  in  full  flush 
of  youthful  yirtne,  when  he  had  not  been  oorrupted  by  the  pomp 
and  pride  of  power,  thought  so  dangerous  to  the  Sepublic.  It  lacks 
ingenuousness  and  directness.  It  shows  a  willingness  to  obscure 
by  phrases  the  very  issue  he  himself  has  helped  to  raise. 

But,  fortunately  for  the  country,  Mr.  Cleveland's  beliefs  are  so 
strong  and  his  convictions  so  deeply  rooted  that  he  cannot  him- 
self disguise  them.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  his  own  fame  that  he 
has  made  the  attempt. 

To  be  so  unacquainted  with  the  feeling  of  his  countrymen  as 
to  undertake  a  crusade  for  free  trade  when  there  was  no  occasion 
therefor ;  to  be  so  unskillful  as  to  disrupt  the  party  he  belonged 
to  and  to  which  alone  he  owed  the  distinguished  place  he  occupies 
among  men,  might  have  been  a  misfortune,  but  it  need  not  have 
been  a  discredit. 

To  be  a  free  trader,  open  and  avowed,  is  to  be  in  reputable 
company,  though  misguided,  small  and  select.  To  be  a  protec- 
tionist is  to  have  the  support  and  company  of  nearly  all  the  great 
statesmen  and  nations  of  the  earth. 

To  be  suspended  between  the  two  doctrines,  between  earth  and 
heaven,  is  to  resemble  the  corpse  in  Mahomet's  coffin,  without 
either  its  sanctity  or  its  hope  of  resurrection. 

The  American  people  might  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  overturn 
a  brave  man  misguided,  but  they  would  have  done  it  with  regret 
and  reluctance.  In  dealing  with  a  man  who  reiterates  all  the 
doctrines  of  Free  Trade  and  then  loses  himself  in  vague  assevera- 
tions to  the  contrary,  they  will  feel  neither  reluctance  nor  regret, 
but  a  calm  and  peaceful  joy.     Already  the  indications  are  so 
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plftin  that  wd  may  see  the  coming  day*  Oregon^  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  with  her  yaried  industries  all  threatened  by  what  the 
President  calls  "  the  extreme  moderation'^  of  Mr.  Mills'  bill,  has 
given  her  opinion  with  a  candor  and  an  emphasis  which  has  de- 
lighted oar  friends  and  silenced  our  enemies.  Vermont,  the 
majorities  of  which  seemed  already  so  great  that  they  conld  not 
be  increased  without  bereaving  the  state  of  a  due  quota  of  Demo- 
cratic federal  officials,  has  given  her  views  of  free  raw  material 
in  fignres  that  cannot  be  disputed.  Maine  (for  whose  election 
the  very  letter  we  are  discussing  was  specially  reserved)  replied  in 
such  fashion  that  all  the  explanatory  ingenuity  of  the  Democratic 
press  proper,  and  of  the  independent  press,  called  so  because  that 
is  not  its  name,  has  wasted  itself  thereon  so  vainly  that  the  ex- 
planations after  the  election  are  aa  unconvincing  as  the  money 
spent  before. 

The  President  thinks  that  his  purposes  and  objects  have  been 
misrepresented,  and  evidently  fears  lest  the  people  should  be 
misled.  He  need  give  himself  no  uneasiness  upon  these  points. 
He  is  going  to  be  completely  understood,  and  the  purposes  of  him- 
self and  his  friends  perfectly  comprehended.  The  eyes  of  sixty 
million  people  see  all  that  can  be  seen  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion, and  the  wisdom  of  the  many  will  always  be  found  sufficient 
for  a  crisis  like  this*  In  order  to  assist  in  this  understanding  and 
comprehension,  we  must  analyze  a  little  this  new  declaration  of 
the  President's  faith.  After  a  suitable  and  reverential  recogni- 
tion of  his  own  feelings  as  President,  which  is  a  condensation  of 
that  spontaneous  and  multitudinous  tribute  to  the  personal 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  in  all  its  forms  which  he  orally  ad- 
dressed to  the  Hon.  Patrick  Collins,  at  the  White  House,  when 
the  news  of  his  nomination  first  reached  him,  he  proceeds  to  de- 
velop the  principles,  the  name  of  which  he  takes  so  much 
pains  afterward  to  deny.  These  principles  are  universally  recog- 
nized by  every  one  but  their  distinguished  author  as  the 
principles  on  which  Great  Britain  has  desired  since  1840  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  outside  world.  They  are  not  positive  in 
their  form,  but  negative.  They  do  not  declare  on  one  side  but 
negative  the  other.  They  so  state  '' tariff  taxation  and  its 
effects"  as  to  render  protection  impossible  for  any  one  who  hon- 
estly believes  them.  Free  trade,  so  far  aa  it  concerns  our  people, 
is  an  opinion,  not  a  phrase*    It  is  a  doctrine,  not  a  name*    It  is  a 
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method  of  doing  bosiaeas^  not  a  oatch  word.  If  the  President 
were  as  eager  to  eschew  the  doctrine  as  he  is  to  avoid  the  name,  he 
might  have  spared  ns  one  whole  message  and  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  his  letter  of  acceptance. 

Let  any  man  ask  himself :  What  is  the  severest  accusation 
which  any  political  economist  has  brought  against  Protection  ? 
What  sums  up  all  the  supposed  disadvantages  of  that  system  ? 
There  can  be  nothing  stronger  than  the  declaration  that  the  con- 
sumer pays  the  tariff  tax  precisely,  and  that  the  purchaser  of  do- 
mestic protected  goods  pays  a  price  for  such  goods  enhanced  by 
nearly  or  quite  the  like  sudl  No  free  trader  can  be  brought  for- 
ward who  can  make  any  stronger  statement  of  his  case,  and  yet 
this  is  exactly  the  statement  which  the  President  makes  in  his 
Message,  and  re-echoes  somewhat  less  pointedly  in  his  letter. 
That  this  may  not  rest  on  my  assertion,  let  the  President's  own 
words  speak  for  him.  In  tiie  Message  he  says,  speaking  of  tariff 
laws: 


••I 


Tbese  laws,  as  tbdr  primary  and  idaiii  stfoct,  raise  tbs  priee  to  ooosomtn 
of  all  articles  Imported  and  subject  to  duty,  by  ipndMj  the  suoi  paid  for  such 
datiea.^ 

and  later^ 

**Tbos9  who  boy  Imports  pay  the  doty  charged  thereoo  into  the  pabtle  treas- 
ury, bat  Itae  great  majority  oC  our  cfiteiK,  who  boy  domestic  arti<dBe  of  ttMSMne 
dasi^  pay  a  sum  at  least  ^prcwrlmately  eqpial  to  this  duty  to  the  borne  man- 
ufacturer/^ 

In  the  letter  he  spreads  it  out  more  thinly,  as  follows : 

*'I  sappoee  itit  nesdlesi  to  explain  that  aU  thsse  duties  and  aasnmeEts  are 
added  to  the  price  of  the  articles  upon  which  they  are  lerled,  and  thus  become  a 
tax  nprm  %\\  tbow  who  bay  thne  artirleii  for  u«  and  ooo*amptloo.  I  rappoee, 
too,  it  ie  well  understood  that  the  effect  of  this  tariff  tasation  i4  not  limited  to  the 
consumers  of  imported  artioles,  but  that  the  duties  imposed  upon  such  articles  per- 
mit a  corresponding  increase  in  prices  to  be  laid  upon  domestic  productions  of  the 
same  kind,  which  increa«.  p«iid  by  all  oar  people  and  conmrn^rB  of  home  pro- 
tections, and  eotering  e^rery  Amerioaa  home,  constitutes  a  form  of  tazatlnn  as 
certain  and  iarritable  as  though  tlie  amount  was  annuaUy  paid  into  the  hand  of 
the  tax-icatberer.** 

How  what  do  these  assertions  thus  reiterated  mean  P  What  is 
the  practical  import  of  them^  and  what  is  and  must  be  the  effect 
of  them  on  the  business  of  the  country  if  they  be  true  ?  It  is  not 
needful  for  me  to  answer  these  questions,  for  Judge  Thurman  has 
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replied  to  them  under  the  inspirBtioii  of  the  Canadian  ab  wafted 
over  the  border  at  Port  Huron  with  far  more  vigor  than  he  ex- 
hibited farther  east.  Judge  Thurman  dechues  that>  under  pro- 
tection,  for  every  dollar  that  goes  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  five  dollars  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  bloated  manufacturers, 
and,  broadening  his  calculations,  further  declares  that  one  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars  every  year  are  garnered  in  by  the  same 
reprehensible  persons.  If  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency  be^ 
lieves  what  the  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  says,  and  Mr. 
Cleveland's  principles  buttress  and  support  Judge  Thurman's 
words,  why  does  Mr.  Cleveland  claim  he  has  been  misrepresented  ? 
If  protection,  for  every  dollar  it  puts  into  the  Treasury  takes  five 
other  unnecessary  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  if 
the  whole  sum  taken  uselessly  out  of  all  the  people  is  one  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars  every  year,  what  excuse  has  Mr.  Cleve- 
land to  offer  for  not  being  against  protection  P  If  he  believes  in  the 
principles  he  enunciates  how  can  he  justify  himself  in  not ''  enter- 
ing upon  a  crusade  of  free  trade  **  P 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  gets  himself  into  that  *' quiet  calm 
which  follows  a  complete  and  solemn  self -consecration  by  the 
people's  chosen  President  of  every  faculty  and  endeavor  to  the 
service  of  a  confiding  and  generous  nation  of  freemen,''  and 
finds  by  Judge  Thurman's  speech  that  that  '*  confiding  and 
generous  nation  of  freemen"  are  yearly  robbed  of  one  thousand 
millions  of  dollars,  and  finds  that  Judge  Thurman's  speech 
has  the  sanction  of  his  own  message,  will  he  not  rouse  himself 
even  from  that  blissful  ^'calm,"  and  try  to  rescue  this  '^  nation 
of  freemen"  thus  ''generous"  and  ''confiding"  from  a  sys- 
tem so  baleful?  Surely  it  cannot  be  that  the  President, 
whose  moral  tone  is  so  high  on  Civil  Service  Reform  that 
even  after  performance  has  failed  to  follow  proclamation  he  still 
commands  the  fealty  of  Mr.  (George  William  Curtis,  can  be  refus- 
ing to  fiing  to  the  breeze  his  true  colors  because  they  are  unpop- 
ular P  Alas  I  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  fine  gold  has  been 
dimmed  of  that  President  who  at  the  outset  of  his  swinging 
march  toward  "reform"  would  not  encumber  himself  with  even 
the  hope  of  a  second  term  lest  he  should  in  aught  be  tempted 
to  make  unto  himself  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness. 

The  surplus,  it  will  be  seen,  still  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the 
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letter;  by  which  I  mean  that  it  uses  ap  a  great  many  words.  Never- 
theless you  will  notice  that  it  is  not  now  oocupying  the  pablio  mind. 
Last  year  at  this  time  all  the  world  was  stirred  by  it.  If  any  one 
oomplains  that  the  administration  has  not  this  year  made  as  skillful 
a  use  of  it  as  last  year  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  question  of 
manoBUTring  the  surplus  is  now  more  difficult.  You  can  hare 
oonscientious  scruples  against  buying  bonds  under  a  plain  law 
eyen  to  the  extent  of  risking  a  panic  during  an  off  year,  but  it 
would  be  worse  than  dangerous  to  have  them  a  Presidential  year. 
Hence,  under  precisely  the  same  law,  the  administration  last  year 
bought  bonds  only  when  driven  to  it,  and  this  year  bids  the  money 
market  be  of  good  cheer  at  whatever  price  the  bonds  may  rule. 
This,of  course,  is  only  right.  It  is  also  natural  For  the  Democratic 
party,  now  in  power,  having  neglected  to  pass  such  a  refunding  act 
as  would  have  made  all  the  bonds  payable  at  government  option, 
having  failed  to  repeal  the  tobacco  tax  and  such  other  taxes  as 
all  would  have  consented  to,  having,  in  a  word,  staked  its  whole 
endeavor  on  the  attack  on  the  tariff,  its  adndnistration  would  not 
care  to  add  the  money  centres  to  its  list  of  enemies,  already  in- 
conveniently large.  This  is  wise  action,  and  would  seem  to  show 
that  a  desire  for  re-election  is  at  least  useful  in  dissipating  such 
Presidential  scruples  as  have  proved  to  be  unfounded  and  disas- 
trous to  the  country.    - 

Perhaps  if  there  be  one  thing  in  this  campaign  more  deceptive 
than  any  other,  it  is  the  cry  for  free  raw  material  Coupled  with 
that  other  delusion,  **  the  markets  of  the  world,''  it  completes 
the  circuit  of  Presidential  thought.  Free  raw  material  is  now 
and  always  has  been  the  stock  argument  in  any  "crusade  of  free 
trade."  It  was  the  precursor  and  attendant  of  Bobert  J. 
Walker's  period,  and  has  always  been  in  the  mouths  of  all  oppo- 
nmts  of  the  existing  system.  It  is  a  very  taking  argument  so 
long  as  it  rests  in  generalities.  Surely  it  must  be  wise  to  admit 
free  the  substances  which  human  labor  fashions  into  the  shapes 
and  forms  which  contribute  to  our  comfort  and  to  the  luxury  of 
contented  Kving.  Such  a  freedom  of  import  can  hurt  no  one, . 
and  must  greatly  stimulate  the  employment  of  human  beings. 
The  fallacy  of  all  this  lies  in  the  double  meaning  of  the  term 
"  raw  material."  When  we  are  indulging  the  day  dream  that  we 
shall  employ  all  our  workmen  and  fill  up  with  our  surplus  pro*- 
ducts  the  imaginary  markets  of  the  world,  which  are  supposed  to 
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be  awaiting  tis  with  an  enthnsiasm  as  open-mouthed  as  the  big 
fish  waiting  for  Jonah,  free  raw  material  must  mean  something 
or  other  on  which  human  labor  has  not  yet  been  bestowed.  When 
we  turn  Otf nelves  from  messiages  and  letters  of  acoeptance  and 
stump  oratory  generally,  and  begin  to  make  laws,  we  find  there 
is  no  SQCh  thing  on  earth  as  raw  material  in  that  sense— no  such 
thing  except  the  earth  itself  as  sabstanoes  on  which  no  labor  has 
been  bestowed.  The  ''raw  material ''of  one  man  is  the  fin- 
ished product  of  the  other,  and  while  it  may  not  yet  be  ready 
for  human  wear  and  use,  it  has  yet  had  the  labor  bestowed 
which  was  as  absolutely  essential  to  its  final  destiny  as  the 
finishing  polish  which  makes  it  comely  and  attractive  to  the 
buyer.  On  products  of  America,  where  will  you  draw  the  line  ? 
Will  you  say  to  the  yam  maker,  we  will  sacrifice  you  and  your 
product;  we  will  discharge  your  workmen  and  shut  up  your 
shop  in  order  that  we  may  enable  the  cloth  and  fabric  maker  to 
hire  more  men  and  go  forth  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world  ? 
What  would  be  the  gain  to  the  yam  maker,  and  what  to  the  coun- 
try ?  If  you  tell  me  that  you  mean  wool  and  lumber,  cheap  cloth- 
ing and  cheap  homes,  my  reply  is  twofold.  You  and  your  party 
have  always  proclaimed  that  Protection  was  an  individual  benefit 
to  whoever  mtade  or  raised  a  protected  article.  How  can  you  Jus- 
tify, in  your  search  for  cheap  clothing  and  cheap  homes,  the  indi- 
vidual benefit  you  give  manufacturers  and  which  yon  refuse  to  the 
lumbermen  and  the  farmers  ? 

What '  argument  can  you  urge  against  taxed  wools  that 
yon  cannot  urge  against  taxed  woolens?  Does  not  the  con- 
sumer ultimately  use  them  both  P  My  other  reply,  as  to  wool, 
is  that  your  orators,  headed  by  Mr.  Springer--/aab  princepi 
— are  just  now  soothing  the  farmers  by  statistical  proof  that 
wool  will  be  dearer,  and  your  Ottawa  Consul,  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss,  in  a  lettev*  which  Mr,  Bayard  has  not  hastened  to  pub- 
lish, has  just  proved  that  Canadian  pine  lumber  will  be  raised  in 
price  until  it  equals  the  price  now  paid  for  American  lumber,  and 
cheap  homes  for  our  people  vanish  into  the  Canadian  treasury. 
For  he  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  Canadian  pine  lumber  cuts  no 
figure  in  fixing  the  American  price,  and  that  the  raising  of  the 
sum  which  has  to  be  then  paid  to  the  government  for  the  right  to 
cut  will  be  as  certain  as  the  needs  of  the  Dominion  Treasury;  what 
we  take  off  they  are  sure  to  put    on,  what   is   pushed   out 
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of  oar  treasmy  is  pushed  mto  tiieirs.  We  lose  one  million  dollars 
paid  by  the  Canadians  and  their  gOYemment  gains  it,  yet  the 
'<  people's  chosen  President/'  in  a  state  of  "complete  and  solemn 
seIf-<M)nseoration  of  eyery  faculty  and  endeaTor  to  the  serrice  of  a 
confiding  and  generous  nation  of  freemen/' seyen  months  after 
one  of  his  own  officers  shows  him  this  truth,  and  he  knows  it, 
piles  up  words  about  the  grieyous  and  intolerable  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion of  oar  nation,  ''  confiding  and  generous"  as  aforesaid,  and 
talks  about ''  the  extreme  moderation"  of  Mr.  Mills'  bill,  which 
lifts  this  particular  taxation  not  from  us  but  from  the  Canadians. 

''£xtreme  moderation"!  If  the  throwing  away  of  one  million 
dollars,  the  passing  of  that  large  sum  from  our  treasury  into  the 
treasury  of  Canada  be ''the  extreme  moderation"  of  ''the  first 
step  in  the  right  direction,"  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  states- 
manship of  reyenue  reform  pays  more  than  our  fair  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Dominion  goyemment  ?  Sir  Charles  Tupper  can 
already  reckon  on  items  amounting  to  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  publicly  and  complacently  claims  that  sum 
as  one  of  the  trophies  of  diplomacy.  When  we  add  to  this  the  fact 
that  eyery  increase  of  Canadian  lumber  imports  takes  just  so  much 
from  the  opportunities  of  labor  among  ourselyes  and  causes  a 
proportionate  loss  in  dollars  transferred  from  our  treasury  to  theirs, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  this  is  carrying  the  doctrine  of  free  raw 
materials  far  beyond  the  hopes  eyen  of  belieyers.^ 

No  better  test  can  be  giyen  of  the  delusiyeness  of  this  erase 
than  the  question  asked  Mr.  Mills  in  Connecticut  to  which  he 
made  the  reply  which  has  become  historic.  If  free  raw  materials 
will  enable  us  to  coftquer  the  markets  of  the  world,  why  haye  we 
not  done  it  in  the  article  of  cotton  goods ;  for  we  not  only  haye 
the  materials  free  but  on  the  spot.  And  yet  we  supply  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  with  less  than  fifteen  million  dollars'  worth  of 
cotton  goods,  while  England  exports  more  than  time  hundred 
million  dollars'  worth.  We  can  compete  only  in  ooarse  goods 
which  require  the  minimum  of  human  labor.  So  slight  is  the 
labor  proportion  that  it  is  made  up  by  the  adyantage  we  haye  in 
growing  our  material  here.  Some  cotton  goods  exported  from 
my  own  district  enjoy  an  Eastern  market  simply  because  they 
maintain  their  excellence  while  the  English  haste  in  "  the  career 
of  cheap  and  nasty  "  has  made  their  goods  a  by-word  among  eyen 
the  heathen. 
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No  wonder  that  Mr.  Mills  after  keeping  the  three  ballB  of 
**  free  raw  materials/' ''  markets  of  the  world ''  and  ''labor  cost '' 
deftly  in  the  air  for  a  whole  evening  lost  his  temper  when  he 
found  all  three  come  rattling  abont  his  head  when  the  cotton 
question  was  asked  him.  it  is  a  misfortune  that  there  should  be 
any  doubt  as  to  his  reply.  The  one  originally  attributed  to  him 
had  a  wild^  southwestern  beauty.  The  rectified  one  indicated  a 
sad  yielding  to  the  softness  of  Eastern  ciyilization. 

Of  course  the  President  has  the  usual  discourse  upon  "trusts.'' 
It  is  the  natural  complement  of  the  rest  of  the  letter.  Doubt- 
less wheif  we  get  out  of  the  smoke  of  political  battle  we  shall  find 
out  definitely  what  evils  there  are  in  ''trusts"  and  remedy  them. 
Meantime  the  public  mind  ought  not  to  be  misled  by  mere  out- 
cry, and  ought  to  know  where  the  blame  of  non-action  rests,  if  it 
rests  anywhere  outside  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  case 
itself.  When  the  present  session  of  Congress  was  begun  a  section 
or  sort  of  flying  squadron  of  the  majority  of  Ways  and  Means  was 
made  part  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  and  wap  set  to 
work  to  elaborate  this  new  weapon  from  which  they  promise 
themselves  so  much  in  their  warfare  against  the  tariff. 

Whoever  will  examine  the  President's  language  with  care  will 
see  how  utterly  vague  and  unsatisfying  that  language  is,  and  be 
prepared  to  ask  him  the  question  why  his  friends  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  not  acted  with  promptitude  and  vigor. 
They  alone  possess  the  power  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  they  alone  are  laggard.  They  alone  have  the  initiative 
and  have  failed  to  move.  Only  the  other  day  did  Mr.  Cain,  of 
Texas,  enumerate  the  many  bills  to  suppress  "  trusts "  alr^idy 
before  the  committees  controlled  by  the  President's  friends,  on 
none  of  which  had  action  been  taken.  He  even  wished  to  add  to 
the  farce  of  the  situation  by  endowing  still  another  committee 
with  power. 

If  the  party  in  power  in  the  House  had  seen  fit,  they  have  all 
along  had  the  right  (and  have  alone,  had  the  privilege)  of  present- 
ing and  proposing  such  legislation  as  they  deemed  fitting  to  carry 
out  their  views.  But  they  "care  for  none  of  these  things."  To 
their  minds,  as  to  the  President's,  only  one  cure  is  possible  for 
any  of  the  evils  of  this  world,  and  that  is  reduction  of  the  tariff. 
The  surplus  might  have  ceased  to  be  an  evil  by  the  payment  of 
our  debts,  but  presidential  scruples  prevented.  Legislation  might 
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eaaily  hare  been  had  on  trasts;  bat  the  President — and  his  friends — 
have  had  no  real  ase  for  either  sorplas  or  trasts^  except  as  against 
the  tariff. 

If  this  mania  continnes  for  exhibiting  reyenue  reform  as  a 
panacea  for  all  that  goes  awry  in  the  Bepnblic,  the  President 
will  soon  be  reluctant  to  use  any  other  remedy  i^gainst  the- yellow 
fever. 

There  is  one  expression  in  the  candidate's  letter  which  deserres 
onr  hearty  sympathy.  *'  While  we  cannot  avoid/'  he  says,  "  par- 
tisan misrepresentation,  onr  position  npon  the  question  of  revenue 
reform  should  be  so  plainly  stated  as  to  admit  of  no  misunder- 
standing/' 

That  is  absolutisly  desirable,  and  this  article  is  a  contribution 
to  the  great  work  of  helping  the  candidate  to  avoid  '^  misrepre- 
sentation "  and  to  render  **  misunderstanding''  impossible. 

Lest,  however,  anything  here  said  be  set  down  to  partisanship  or 
attributed  to  political  opposition,  the  testimony  should  be  quoted  of 
a  devoted  admirer  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  a  devout  and  sonorous  sap- 
porter  of  his  ideas.  Mr.  Henry  George  cannot  be  accused  of 
malice  or  of  spite  or  of  any  desire  to  injure  the  fair  fame  or  future 
prospects  of  his  leader.  Yet,  singularly  enough,  his  views  of  the 
letter  agree  with  those  presented  in  this  article,  except  that  they 
are  more  vigorous  and  epigramatic  in  expression  and  more  pointed 
in  application: 

*'  Free  Tmde  DttMcrato  and  Danoonti  imrnlanwHl  from  Ihe  mpentlUoiis  of 
profeeetloa  can  find  in  tlit  Letter  what  suite  their  relatiTe  inteQectaal  developmant 
—the  argument  for  tlie  one,  mnn/B  phnuea  for  the  other,^ 

It  was  always  thus ;  whenever,  in  the  tents  of  the  Philistines, 
were  com  and  oil,  the  Southern  Free  Trade  Democrat  always  had 
the  nutriment  and  the  Northern  Protectionist  Democrat  the 
husks  and  scum. 

Thokas  B.  Bexd. 
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ROME,  OR  REASON! 

A  REPLY   TO   CARDINAL   MANNING. 


SiipenUUtm  "  hat  aort  more  deaf  than  adden  to  the  voice  o/ any  CrtMctooMon.** 

PART  I. 

Cabdutal  Mankikg  has  stated  the  claims  of  the  Soman 
Oatholio  Church  with  great  clearness^  and  apparently  without 
reserve.  The  age,  position  and  learning  of  this  man  give  a  cer- 
tain weight  to  his  words,  apart  from  their  worth.  He  represents 
the  oldest  of  the  Christian  churches.  The  questions  inyolved  are 
among  the  most  important  that  can  engage  the  human  mind. 
No  one  haying  the  slightest  regard  for  that  superb  thing  known 
as  intellectual  honesty,  will  avoid  the  issues  tendered,  or  seek  in 
any  way  to  gain  a  victory  over  truth. 

Without  candor,  discussion,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  impossible. 
All  have  the  same  interest,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  in  the 
establishment  of  facts.  All  have  the  same  to  gain,  the  same  to 
lose.  He  loads  the  dice  against  himself  who  scores  a  point  against 
the  right. 

Absolute  honesty  is  to  the  intellectual  perception  what  light 
is  to  the  eyes.  Prejudice  and  passion  cloud  the  mind.  In  each 
disputant  should  be  blended  the  advocate  and  judge. 

In  this  spirit,  having  in  view  only  the  ascertainment  of  the 
truth,  let  us  examine  the  arguments,  or  rather  the  statements  and 
conclusions,  of  Cardinal  Manning. 

The  proposition  is  that  *'  The  Church  itself,  by  its  marvelous 
propagation,  its  eminent  sanctity,  its  inexhaustible  fruitfulness 
in  all  good  things,  its  catholic  unity  and  invincible  stability^  is  a 
vast  and  perpetual  motive  of  credibility,  and  an  irrefragable  wit- 
ness of  its  own  divine  legation.'' 

The  reasons  given  as  supporting  this  proposition,  are  : 

That  the  Catholic  Church   interpenetrates  all  the   nations 
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of  the  ciyilized  world ;  that  it  is  extranational  and  independent 
in  a  snpemational  nnity ;  that  it  is  the  same  in  every  place ;  that 
it  spe^  all  languages  in  the  ciyilized  world ;  that  it  is  obedient 
to  one  head ;  that  as  many  as  seven  hundred  bishops  have  knelt 
before  the  pope;  that  pilgrims  from  all  nations  have  brought 
gifts  to  Bome^  and  that  all  these  things  set  forth  in  the  most  self- 
evident  way  the  unity  and  universality  of  the  Boman  Church. 

It  is  also  asserted  that  **  men  see  the  Head  of  the  Ohurch  year 
by  year  speaking  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  treating  with  Em- 
pires, Bepublics  and  Governments  ; ''  that ''  there  is  no  other  man 
on  earth  that  can  so  bear  himself,''  and  that ''  neither  from  Gan-~ 
terbury  nor  from  Constantinople  can  such  a  voice  go  forth  to 
which  rulers  and  people  listen/' 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  enlightened 
and  purified  the  world ;  that  it  has  given  us  the  peace  and  purity 
of  domestic  life ;  that  it  has  destroyed  idolatry  and  demonology; 
that  it  gave  us  a  body  of  law  from  a  higher  source  than  man;  that 
it  has  produced  the  civilization  of  Christendom ;  that  the  popes 
were  the  greatest  of  statesmen  and  rulers  ;  that  celibacy  is  better 
than  marriage,  and  that  the  revolutions  and  reformations  of  the 
last  three  hundred  years  have  been  destructive  and  calamitous. 

We  will  examine  these  assertions  as  well  as  some  others. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  best  wit- 
ness of  its  OMrn  existence.  The  same  is  true  of  every  thing  that 
exists— of  every  church,  great  and  small,  of  every  man,  and  of 
every  insect. 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  marvelous  growth  or  propagation 
of  the  Church  is  evidence  of  its  divine  origin.  Can  it  be  said  that 
success  is  supernatural  P  All  success  in  this  world  is  relative. 
Majorities  are  not  necessarily  right.  If  anything  is  known — ^if 
anything  can  be  known — ^we  are  sure  that  very  large  bodies  of  men 
have  frequently  been  wrong.  We  believe  in  what  is  called  the 
progress  of  mankind.  Progress,  for  the  most  part,  consists  in 
fi^ndinp^  new  truths  and  getting  rid  of  old  errors — that  is  to  say, 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  nature, 
seeing  with  greater  clearness  the  conditions  of  well-being. 

There  is  no  nation  in  which  a  majority  leads  the  way.  In  the 
progress  of  mankind,  the  few  have  been  the  nearest  right.  There 
have  been  centuries  in  which  the  light;  seemed  to  emanate  only 
from  a  handful  of  men^  while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  enveloped 
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in  darkness.  Some  great  man  leads  the  way — ^he  becomes  the 
morning  star^  the  prophet  of  a  coming  day.  Afterwards,  many 
millions  accept  his  views.  But  there  are  still  heights  above  and 
beyond ;  there  are  other  pioneers,  and  the  old  day,  in  comparison 
with  the  new,  becomes  a  night.  So,  we  cannot  say  that  success 
demonstrates  either  divine  origin  or  supernatural  aid. 

We  know,  if  we  know  anything,  that  wisdom  has  often  been 
trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  the  multitude.  We  know  that  the 
torch  of  science  has  been  blown  out  by  the  breath  of  the  hydra- 
headed.  We  know  that  the  whole  intellectual  heaven  has  been 
darkened  again  and  again.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  a  proposition 
cannot  be  determined  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  those  who 
assert,  or  of  those  who  deny. 

If  the  marvelous  propagation  of  the  Catholic  Church  proves 
its  divine  origin,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  marvelous  propagation 
of  Mohammedanism  ? 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Christianity  arose  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Boman  Empire — that  is  to  say,  the  ruins  of  Pagan- 
ism. And  it  is  equally  clear  that  Mohammedanism  arose  out  of 
the  wreck  and  ruin  of  Catholicism. 

After  Mohammed  came  upon  the  stage,  ''  Christianity  was 
forever  expelled  from  its  most  glorious  seats — ^from  Palestine,  the 
scene  of  its  most  sacred  recollections ;  from  Asia  Minor,  that 
of  its  first  churches ;  from  Egypt,  whence  issued  the  great 
doctrine  of  Trinitarian  Orthodoxy,  and  from  Carthage,  who  im- 
posed her  belief  on  Europe.''  Before  that  time  'Hhe  ecclesiastic- 
al chiefs  of  Borne,  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Alexandria  were  en- 
gaged in  a  desperate  struggle  for  supremacy,  carrying  out  their 
purposes  by  weapons  and  in  ways  revolting  to  the  conscience  of 
man.  Bishops  were  concerned'  in  assassinations,  poisonings, 
adulteries,  blindings,  riots,  treasons,  civil  war.  Patriarchs  and 
primates  were  excommunicating  and  anathematizing  one  another 
in  their  rivalries  for  earthly  power — ^bribing  eunuchs  with  gold 
and  courtesans  and  royal  females  with  concessions  of  episcopal 
love.  Among  legions  of  monks  who  carried  terror  into  the  im- 
perial armies  and  riot  into  the  great  cities  arose  hideous  clamors 
for  theological  dogmas,  but  never  a  voice  for  intellectual  liberty 
or  the  outraged  rights  of  man. 

'^  Under  these  circumstances,  amid  these  atrocities  and  crimes, 
Mohammed  arose,  and  raised  his  own  nation  from  Fetichism,  the 
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adoration  of  the  meteoric  stone^  and  from  tbe  basest  idol  worship, 
and  irreyocablj  wrenched  from  Ohristianity  more  than  half — and 
that  by  far  the  best  half— of  her  possessions,  since  it  included  the 
Holy  Land,  the  birth-place  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  Africa, 
which  had  imparted  to  it  its  Latin  form ;  and  now,  after  a  lapse 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years  that  continent,  and  a  very  large 
part  of  Asia,  remain  permanently  attached  to  the  Arabian  doc- 
trine/' 

It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  say  that  the 
Mohammedan  now  proves  the  divine  mission  of  his  Apostle  by 
appealing  to  the  marvelous  propagation  of  the  faith.  If  the  argu- 
ment is  good  in  the  mouth  of  a  Catholic,  is  it  not  good  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Moslem  ?    Let  us  see  if  it  is  not  better. 

According  to  Cardinal  Manning,  the  Catholic  Church  tri- 
umphed only  over  the  institutions  of  men — ^triumphed  only  over 
religions  that  had  been  established  by  men, — ^by  wicked  and  igno- 
rant men.  But  Mohammed  triumphed  not  only  over  the  religions 
of  men,  but  over  the  religion  of  God.  This  ignorant  driver 
of  camels,  this  poor,  unknown,  unlettered  boy,  unassisted  by 
Ood,  unenlightened  by  supernatural  means,  drove  the  armies  of 
the  true  cross  before  him  as  the  winter's  storm  drives  withered 
leaves.  At  his  name,  priests,  bishops  and  cardinals  fled  with 
white  faces — ^popes  trembled,  and  the  armies  of  God,  fighting  for 
the  true  faith,  were  conquered  on  a  thousand  fields. 

If  the  success  of  a  church  proves  its  divinity,  and  after  that 
another  church  arises  and  defeats  the  first,  what  does  that 
prove  ? 

Let  us  put  this  question  in  a  milder  form  :  Suppose  the  sec- 
ond church  lives  and  flourishes  in  spite  of  the  first,  what  does 
that  prove  ? 

AJs  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no  church  rises  with  everything 
against  it.  Something  is  favorable  to  it,  or  it  could  not  exist. 
If  it  succeeds  and  grows,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  If  it  spreads  rapidly,  it  simply  shows  that 
the  conditions  are  exceedingly  favorable,  and  that  the  forces  in 
opposition  are  weak  and  easily  overcome. 

Here,  in  my  own  country,  within  a  few  years,  has  arisen  a 
new  religion.  Its  foundations  were  laid  in  an  intelligent  com- 
munity, having  had  the  advantages  of  what  is  known  as  modern 
civilization.    Yet  this  new  faith — ^founded  on  the  grossest  absurd- 
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ities,  as  grose  as  we  find  in  the  Scriptnret — in  spite  of  all  opposi* 
tion  began  to  grow,  and  kept  growing.  It  was  subjected  to  per- 
secntion,  and  the  persecution  increased  its  strength.  It  was 
driven  from  State  to  State  by  the  belieyers  in  nniversal  Ioyc^ 
until  it  left  what  was  called  civilization,  crossed  the  wide  plains, 
and  took  up  its  abode  on  the  shores  of  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake.  It 
continued  to  grow.  Its  founder,  as  he  declared,  had  frequent 
conversations  with  Ood,  and  received  directions  from  that  source. 
Hundreds  of  miracles  were  performed — ^multitudes  upon  the 
desert  were  miraculously  fed — the  sick  were  cured — the  dead  were 
raised,  and  the  Mormon  Church  continued  to  grow,  until  now, 
less  than  half  a  century  after  the  death  (;f  its  founder,  there  are 
several  hundred  thousand  believers  in  the  new  faith. 

Do  you  think  that  men  enough  could  join  this  ohuroh  to  prove 
the  truth  of  its  creed  f 

Joseph  Smith  said  that  he  found  certain  golden  plates  that  had 
been  buried  for  many  generations,  and  upon  these  plates,  in  some 
unknown  language,  had  been  engraved  this  new  revelation,  and  I 
think  he  insisted  that  by  the  use  of  miraculous  mirrors  this  lan- 
guage was  translated.  If  there  should  be  Mormon  bishops  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  world,  eighteen  hundred  years  from  now,  do 
you  think  a  cardinal  of  that  faith  could  prove  the  truth  of  the 
golden  plates  simply  by  the  fact  that  the  faith  had  spread  and 
that  seven  hundred  bishops  had  knelt  before  the  head  of  that 
church  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  ''supernatural  *'  religion — ^that  is  to  say,  a 
religion  that  is  claimed  to  have  been  divinely  founded  and  to  be  au- 
thenticated by  miracle,  is  much  easier  to  establish  among  an  igno- 
rant people  than  any  other — and  the  more  ignorant  the  people,  the 
easier  such  a  religion  could  be  established.  The  reason  for  this 
is  plain.  All  ignorant  tribes,  all  savage  men,  believe  in  the  mirac- 
ulous, in  the  supernatural.  The  conception  of  uniformity,  of 
what  may  be  called  the  eternal  consistency  of  nature,  is  an  idea 
far  above  their  comprehension.  They  are  forced  to  think  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  minds,  and  as  a  consequence  they  account  for 
all  phenomena  by  the  acts  of  superior  beings — ^that  is  to  say,  by 
the  supernatural.  In  other  words,  that  religion  having  most  in  com- 
mon with  the  savage,  having  most  that  was  satisfactory  to  his  mind, 
or  to  his  lack  of  mind,  would  stand  the  best  chance  of  success. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  at  one  time,  or  during  one  phase 
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of  the  development  of  man,  everything  was  miracuIouB.  After  a 
time>  the  mind  dowly  deyeloping,  certain  phenomena,  always 
happening  nnder  like  conditions,  were  called  '^  natural/'  and  none 
jtaiBpected  any  special  interference*  The  domain  of  the  mirac- 
nlons  grew  less  and  less — ^the  domain  of  the  natural  larger ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  common  became  the  natural,  but  the  uncommon 
was  still  regarded  as  the  miraculous.  The  rising  and  setting  of 
Hie  sun  ceased  to  excite  the  wonder  of  mankind — ^there  was  no 
mirade  about  that ;  but  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  miraculous. 
Men  did  not  then  know  that  eclipses  are  periodical,  that  they 
happen  with  the  same  certainty  that  the  sun  rises.  It  took 
many  obserrations  through  many  generations  to  arrive  at  this 
conclusion.  Ordinary  rains  bectune  ''  natural,''  floods  remained 
**  miraculous.'' 

But  it  can  all  be  summed  up  in  this :  The  average  man  regards 
the  common  as  natural,  the  uncommon  as  supernatural.  The 
educated  man — and  by  that  I  mean  the  developed  man — ^is  satis- 
fied that  all  phenomena  are  natural,  and  that  the  supernatural 
does  not  and  can  not  exist. 

As  a  rule,  an  individual  is  egotistic  in  the  proportion  that  he 
lacks  intelligence.  The  same  is  true  of  nations  and  races.  The 
barbarian  is  egotistic  enough  to  suppose  that  an  Infinite  Being  is 
constantly  doing  something,  or  failing  to  do  something,  on  his 
account.  But  as  man  rises  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  as  he  be- 
comes really  great,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  in 
Nature  happens  on  his  account — that  he  is  hardly  great  enough 
to  disturb  the  motions  of  the  planets* 

Let  us  make  an  application  of  this:  To  me,  the  success  of 
Mormonism  is  no  evidence  of  its  truth,  because  it  has  .succeeded 
only  with  the  superstitious.  It  has  been  recruited  from  communi- 
ties brutalized  by  other  forms  of  superstition.  To  me,  the  success 
of  Mohammed  does  not  tend  to  show  that  lie  was  right — ^for  the 
reason  that  he  triumphed  only  over  the  ignorant,  over  the  super- 
stitious. The  same  is  true  of  the  Catholic  Ohurch.  Its  seeds 
were  planted  in  darkness.  It  was  accepted  by  the  credulous,  by 
men  incapable  of  reasoning  upon  such  questions.  It  did  not,  it 
has  not,  it  can  not  triumph  over  the  intellectual  world.  To  count 
its  many  millions  does  not  tend  to  prove  the  truth  of  its  creed. 
On  the  contrary,  a  creed  that  delights  the  credulous  gives  evidence 
against  itself. 
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Questions  of  tact  or  philosophy  cannot  be  settled  simply  by 
numbers.  There  was  a-  time  when  the  Oopemican  system  of 
astronomy  had  but  few  supporters — the  multitude  being  on  the 
other  side.  There  was  a  time  when  the  rotation  of  the  earth  was 
not  believed  by  the  majority. 

Let  us  press  this  idea  further.  There  was  a  time  when  Ghris^ 
tianity  was  not  in  the  majority,  anywhere.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  first  Christian  missionary  had  met  a  prelate  of  the  Pagan 
faith,  and  suppose  this  prelate  had  used  against  the  Christian 
missionary  the  Oardinal's  argument — ^how  could  the  missionary 
have  answered  if  the  Cardinal's  argument  is  good  ? 

But,  after  all,  is  the  success  of  the  Catholic  Church  a  marrelF 
If  this  Church  is  of  divine  origin,  if  it  has  been  under  the  especial 
care,  protection  and  guidance  of  an  Infinite  Being,  is  not  its  fail- 
ure far  more  wonderful  than  its  success?  For  eighteen  centuries 
it  has  persecuted  and  preached,  and  the  salvation  of  the  world  is 
still  remote.  This  is  the  result,  and  it  may  be  asked  whether  it 
is  worth  while  to  try  to  convert  the  world  to  Catholicism. 

Are  Catholics  better  than  Protestants?  Are  they  nearer  hon- 
est, nearer  just,  more  charitable?  Are  Catholic  nations  better 
than  Protestant?  Do  the  Catholic  nations  move  in  the  van  of 
progress?  Within  their  jurisdiction  are  life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty safer  than  anywhere  else  ?  Is  Spain  the  first  nation  of  the 
world  ? 

Let  me  ask  another  question  :  Are  Catholics  or  Protestants 
better  than  Freethinkers  ?  Has  the  Catholic  Church  produced  a 
greater  man  than  Humboldt  ?  Has  the  Protestant  produced  a 
greater  than  Darwin  ?  Was  not  Emerson,  so  far  as  purity  of  life 
is  concerned,  the  equal  of  any  true  believer  ?  Was  Pius  IX.,  or 
any  other  Vicar  of  Christ,  superior  to  Abraham  Lincoln  ? 

But  it  is  claimed  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  universal,  and 
that  its  universality  demonstrates  its  divine  origin. 

According  to  the  bible,  the  Apostles  were  ordered  to  go  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  gospel — ^yet  not  one  of  them,  nor 
one  of  their  converts  at  any  time,  nor  one  of  the  Vicars 
of  God»  for  fifteen  hundred  years  afterward,  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  During  all  that  time, 
can  it  be  said  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  universal  ?  At  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  centurv,  there  was  one-half  of  the  world 
in  which  the  Catholic  faith  had  never  been  preached,  and  in  the 
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other  half  not  one  person  in  ten  had  ever  heard  of  it,  and  of 
tiioae  who  had  heard' of  it,  not  one  in  ten  believed  it.  Certainly 
the  Catholic  Church  was  not  then  uniyersal. 

Is  it  nnitersal  now?  What  impression  has  Catholicism 
made  upon  the  many  millions  of  China,  of  Japan,  of  India,  of 
Africa  ?  Can  it  trathf  ally  be  said  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  now 
universal  ?  When  any  church  becomes  uniyersal,  it  will  be  the 
only  church.  There  cannot  be  two  universal  churches,  neither 
can  there  be  one  universal  church  and  any  other. 

The  Cardinal  next  tries  to  prove  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
divine,  ^*  by  its  eminent  sanctity  and  its  inexhaustible  fruitfulness 
in  all  good  things.'' 

And  here  let  me  admit  that  there  are  many  millions  of  good 
Catholics — ^that  is,  of  good  men  and  women  who  are  Catholics. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  charge  universal  dishonesty  or  hjrpocrisy,  for 
the  reason  that  this  would  be  only  a  kind  of  personality.  Many 
thousands  of  heroes  have  died  in  defense  of  the  faith,  and 
millions  of  Catholics  have  killed  and  been  killed  for  the  sake  of 
their  religion. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  enough  to  say  that  martyrdom  does 
not  even  tend  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  religion.  The  man  who 
dies  in  flames,  standing  by  what  he  believes  to  be  true,  estab- 
lishes, not  the  truth  of  what  he  believes,  but  his  sincerity. 

Without  calling  in  question  the  intentions  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  we  can  ascertain  whether  it  has  been  '^  inexhaustibly 
fruitful  in  all  good  things,''  and  whether  it  has  been  '^  eminent 
for  its  sanctity." 

In  the  first  place,  nothing  can  be  better  than  goodness.  Noth- 
ing is  more  sacred,  or  can  be  more  sacred,  than  the  well-being  of 
man.  All  things  that  tend  to  increase  or  preserve  the  happiness 
of  the  human  race  are  good — that  is  to  say,  they  are  sacred.  All 
things  that  tend  to  the  destruction  of  man's  well-being,  that  tend 
to  his  unhappiness,  are  bad,  no  matter  by  whom  they  ure  taught 
or  done. 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  taught, 
and  still  teaches,  that  intellectual  liberty  is  dangerous — ^that  it 
should  not  be  allowed.  It  was  driven  to  take  this  position  because 
it  had  taken  another.  It  taught,  and  still  teaches,  that  a  certain 
belief  is  necessary  to  salvation.  It  has  always  known  that  investi- 
gation and  inquiry  led,  or  might  lead,  to  doubt ;  that  doubt  leads. 
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or  may  lead^  to  heresy,  and  that  hereBy  leads  to  heU.  .  In  othet 
words,  the  Oatholic  Church  has  something  more  important  than 
this  world,  more  important  than  the  well-being  of  man  here.  It 
regards  this  life  as  an  opportunity  for  joining  that  Ohuroh,  for 
accepting  that  creed,  and  for  the  saving  of  your  soul. 

If  the  Catholic  Church  is  right  in  its  premises,  it  is  right  in 
its  conclusion.  If  it  is  necessary  to  believe  the  Catholic  creed  in 
order  to  obtain  eternal  joy,  then,  of  course,  nothing  else  in  this 
world  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  slightest  importance. 
Consequently,  the  Catholic  Church  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
enemy  of  intellectual  freedom,  of  investigation,  of  inquiry — ^in 
other  words,  the  enemy  of  progress  in  secular  things. 

The  result  of  this  was  an  effort  to  compel  all  men  to  accept 
the  belief  necessary  to  salvation.  This  effort  naturally  divided 
itself  into  persuasion  and  persecution. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  good  man  is  kind,  merciful,  char- 
itable, forgiving  and  just.  A  church  must  be  judged  by  the  same 
standard.  Has  the  Church  been  merciful  P  Has  it  been  **  fruit- 
ful in  the  good  things''  of  justice,  charity  and  forgiveness  ?  Can 
a  good  man,  believing  a  good  doctrine,  persecute  for  opinion's 
sake  ?  If  the  Church  imprisons  a  man  for  the  expression  of  an 
honest  opinion,  is  it  not  certain,  either  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  is  wrong,  or  that  the  Church  is  bad  ?  Both  cannot  be 
good.  '^Sanctity''  without  goodness  is  impossible.  Thousands 
of  '^saints''  have  been  the  most  malicious  of  the  human 
race.  If  the  history  of  the  world  proves  anything,  it  proves 
that  the  Catholic  Church  was  for  many  centuries  the  most  merci- 
less institution  that  ever  existed  among  men.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  instruments  of  persecution  were  made  and  used  by  the 
eminently  good ;  neither  can  I  believe  that  honest  people  were 
imprisoned,  tortured,  and  burned  at  the  stake  by  a  Church  that 
was  'inexhaustibly  fruitful  in  all  good  things.'' 

And  let  me  say  here  that  I  have  no  Protestant  prejudices 
against  Catholicism,  and  have  no  Catholic  prejudices  against 
Protestantism.  I  regard  all  religions  either  without  prejudice 
or  with  the  same  prejudice.  They  were  all,  according  to  my 
belief,  devised  by  men,  and  all  have  for  a  foundation  igno- 
rance of  this  world  and  fear  of  the  next.  All  the  Gods 
have  been  made  by  men.  They  are  all  equally  powerful  and 
equally  useless.     I  like  some  of  them  better  than  I  do  others. 
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for  the  same  reason  that  I  admire  some  charaoters  in  fiction 
more  than  I  do  others.  I  prefer  Miranda  to  Oaliban,  but  haye 
not  the  slightest  idea  that  either  of  them  existed.  So  I  pre- 
fer Jnpiter  to  Jehovah,  although  perfectly  satisfied  that  both  are 
myths.  I  believe  myself  to  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  justly  and 
faiily  consider  the  claims  of  different  religions,  believing  as  I  do 
that  all  are  wrong,  apd  admitting  as  I  do  that  there  is  some  good 
in  all.  ^ 

When  one  speaks  of  the  '^  inexhaustible  fruitf ulness  in  all  good 
things^'  of  the  Catholic  Ohuroh^  we  remember  the  horrors  and 
atrocities  of  the  Inquisition — the  rewards  offered  by  the  Boman 
Church  for  the  capture  and  murder  of  honest  men.  We  re^- 
member  the  Dominican  Order,  the  members  of  which,  upheld 
by  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  pursued  the  heretics  like  sleuth  hounds, 
through  many  centuries. 

The  Church,  ^'  inexhaustible  in  fruitf  ulness  in  all  good  things,'' 
not  only  imprisoned  and  branded  and  burned  the  living,  but  vio- 
lated the  dead.  It  robbed  graves,  to  the  end  that  it  might  convict 
corpses  of  heresy — ^to  the  end  that  it  might  take  from  widows  their 
portions  and  from  orphans  their  patrimony. 

We  remember  the  millions  in  the  darkness  of  dungeons — ^the 
millions  who  perished  by  the  sword — ^the  vast  multitudes  destroyed 
in  fiames — ^those  who  were  fiayed  alive — those  who  were  blinded — 
those  whose  tongues  were  cut  out — ^those  into  whose  ears  were 
poured  molten  lead — ^those  whose  eyes  were  deprived  of  their  lids — 
those  who  were  tortured  and  tormented  in  every  way  by  which 
pain  could  be  infiicted  and  human  nature  overcome. 

And  we  remember,  too,  the  exultant  cry  of  the  Church  over 
the  bodies  of  hek*  victims :  ''Their  bodies  were  burned  here,,  but 
their  souls  are  now  tortured  in  hell.'' 

We  remember  that  the  Church,  by  treachery,  bribery,  per- 
jury, and  the  commission  of  every  possible  crime,  got  pos- 
session and  control  of  Christendom,  and  we  know  the  use  that 
was  made  of  this  power — ^that  it  was  used  to  brutalize,  degrade, 
stupefy,  and  ''sanctify"  the  children  of  men.  We  know  also 
that  the  Vicars  of  Christ  were  persecutors  for  opinion's  sake — 
that  they  sought  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  thought  through  fear — 
that  they  endeavored  to  make  every  brain  a  Bastile  in  which 
the  mind  should  be  a  convict — ^that  they  endeavored  to  make 
every  tongue  a  prisoner,  watched  by  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition 
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— and  that  they  threatened  punishment  here^  imprisonment 
here,  burnings  here,  and,  in  the  name  of  their  Gh>d,  eternal 
imprisonment  and  eternal  bnmings  hereafter. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  Catholic  Church  was,  during  all  the 
years  of  its  power,  the  enemy  of  every  science.  It  preferred 
magic  to  medicine,  relics  to  remedies,  priests  to  physicians.  It 
thought  more  of  astrologers  than  of  astronomers.  It  hated  geolo- 
gists— ^it  persecuted  the  chemist,  and  imprisoned  the  naturalist, 
and  opposed  every  discovery  calculated  to  improve  the  condition 
of  mankind. 

It  is  impossible  to  forget  the  persecutions  of  the  Cathari,  the 
Albigenses,  the  Waldenses,  the  Hussites,  the  Huguenots,  and  of 
every  sect  that  had  the  courage  to  think  just  a  little  for  itself. 
Think  of  a  woman — the  mother  of  a  family — taken  from  her 
children  and  burned,  on  account  of  her  view  as  to  the  three  natures 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Think  of  the  Catholic  Church, — an  institution 
with  a  Divine  Founder,  presided  over  by  the  agent  of  God — 
punishing  a  woman  for  giving  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  fellow  being 
who  had  been  anathematized.  Think  of  this  Church,  ''  fruitful 
in  all  good  things/'  launching  its  curse  at  an  honest  man — ^not 
only  cursing  him  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet  with  a  fiendish  particularity,  but  having  at  the  same  time 
the  impudence  to  call  on  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  join  in  the  curse;  and  to  curse 
him  not  only  here,  but  forever  hereafter — calling  upon  all  the 
saints  and  upon  all  the  redeemed  to  join  in  a  hallelujah  of  curses, 
so  that  earth  anrl  heaven  should  reverberate  with  countless 
curses  launched  at  a  human  being  simply  for  having  expressed 
an  honest  thought. 

This  Church,  so  ''  fruitful  in  all  good  things,''  invented  crimes 
that  it  might  punish.  This  Church  tried  men  for  a  ^*  suspicion 
of  heresy'' — imprisoned  them  for  the  vice  of  being  suspected — 
stripped  them  of  all  they  had  on  earth  and  allowed  them  to  rot  in 
dungeons,  because  they  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  having  been 
suspected.    This  was  a  part  of  the  Canon  Law. 

It  is  too  late  to  talk  about  the  ''invincible  stability"  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  • 

It  was  not  invincible  in  the  Seventh,  in  the  Eighth,  or  in  the 
Ninth  centuries.  It  was  not  invincible  in  Germanv  in  Luther's 
day.    It  was  not  invincible  in  the  Low  Countries.    It  was  not 
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invinoible  in  Scotland^  or  in  England.  It  was  not  inrincible  in 
France.  It  is  not  invincible  in  Italy.  It  is  not  supreme  in  any 
intellectual  centre  of  the  world.  It  does  not  triumph  in  Paris,  or 
Berlin ;  it  is  not  dominant  in  London,  in  England ;  neither  is  it 
triumphant  in  the  United  Stsites.  It  has  not  within  its  fold  the 
philosophers,  the  statesmen,  and  the  thinkers,  who  are  the  lead- 
ers of  the  human  race. 

It  is  claimed  that  Catholicism  '^  interpenetrates  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  civilized  world,''  and  that  '^  in  some  it  holds  the 
whole  nation  in  its  unity.'' 

I  suppose  the  Catholic  Ghurch  is  more  powerful  in  Spain  than 
in  any  other  nation.  The  history  of  this  nation  demonstrates  the 
result  of  Catholic  supremacy,  the  result  of  an  acknowledgment  by 
a  people  that  a  certain  religion  is  too  sacred  to  be  examined. 

Without  attempting  in  an  article  of  this  character  to  point 
out  the  many  causes  that  contributed  to  the  adoption  of  Catho- 
licism by  the  Spanish  people,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Spain,  of  all 
nations,  has  been  and  is  the  most  thoroughly  Catholic,  and  the 
most  thoroughly  interpenetrated  and  dominated  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Spain  used  the  sword  of  the  Church.  In  the  name  of  religion 
it  endeavored  to  conquer  the  Infidel  world.  It  drove  from  its 
territory  the  Moors,  not  because  they  were  bad,  not  because  they 
were  idle  and  dishonest,  but  because  they  were  Infidels.  It  ex- 
pelled the  Jews,  not  because  they  were  ignorant  or  vicious,  but 
because  they  were  unbelievers.  It  drove  out  the  Moriscoes,  and 
deliberately  made  outcasts  of  the  intelligent,  the  industrious,  the 
honest  and  the  useful,  because  they  were  not  Catholics.  It 
leaped  like  a  wild  beast  upon  the  Low  Countries,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Protestantism.  It  covered  the  seas  with  its  fleets, 
to  destroy  the  intellectual  liberty  of  man.  And  not  only  so — ^it 
established  the  Inquisition  within  its  borders.  It  imprisoned  the 
honest,  it  burned  the  noble,  and  succeeded  after  many  years  of 
devotion  to  the  true  faith,  in  destroying  the  industry,  the  intelli- 
gence, the  usefulness,  the  genius,  the  nobility  and  the  wealth  of 
a  nation.  It  became  a  wreck,  a  jest  of  the  conquered,  and  excited 
the  pity  of  its  former  victims. 

In  this'period  of  degradation,  the  Catholic  Church  hrid  ''  the 
whole  nation  in  its  unity." 

At  last  Spain  began  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  the  Ohnreh. 
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It  made  a  treaty  with  an  Infidel  power.  In  1782  it  became  htiin- 
ble  enough^  and  wise  enough,  to  be  friends  with  Turkey.  It  made 
treaties  with  Tripoli  and  Algiers  and  the  Barbary  States.  It  had 
become  too  poor  to  ransom  the  prisoners  taken  by  these  powers. 
It  b^an  to  appreciate  the  faot  that  it  could  neither  conquer  nor 
conyert  the  world  by  the  sword. 

Spain  has  progressed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  all  that  tends 
to  enrich  and  ennoble  a  nation,  in  the  precise  proportion  that  she 
has  lost  faith  in  the  Catholic  Ghurch.  This  may  be  said  of  eyery 
other  nation  in  Christendom.  .  Torquemada  is  dead ;  Castelar  is 
aliye.  The  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  are  empty,  and  a  little 
light  has  penetrated  the  clouds  and  mists — ^not  much,  but  a  little. 
Spain  is  not  yet  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind.  A  few  years  ago 
the  cholera  visited  Madrid  and  other  cities.  Physicians  were 
mobbed.  Processions  of  saints  carried  the  host  through  the  streets 
for  the  purpose  of  staying  the  plague.  The  streets  were  not 
cleaned ;  the  sewers  were  filled.  Filth  and  faith,  old  partners, 
reigned  supreme.  The  Church, ''  eminent  for  its  sanctity, ''  stood 
in  the  light  and  cast  its  shadow  on  the  ignorant  and  the  prostrate. 
The  Church,  in  its  ''  inexhaustible  fruitfnlness  in  all  good  things, '^ 
allowed  its  children  to  perish  through  ignorance,  and  used  the 
diseases  it  had  produced  as  an  instrumentality  to  further  enslave 
its  votaries  and  its  victims. 

No  one  will  deny  that  many  of  its  priests  exhibited  heroism  of 
the  highest  order  in  visiting  the  sick  and  administering  what  are 
called  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  dying,  and  in  burying 
the  dead.  It  is  necessary  neither  to  deny  nor  disparage  the  self- 
denial  and  goodness  of  these  men.  But  their  religion  did  more  than 
all  other  causes  to  produce  the  very  evils  that  called  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  self  denial  and  heroism.  One  scientist  in  control  of 
Madrid  could  have  prevented  the  plague.  In  such  cases,  cleanli- 
ness is  far  better  than  ''  godliness  ;*'  science  is  superior  to  supersti- 
tion ;  drainage  much  better  than  divinity ;  therapeutics  more 
excellent  than  theology.  Goodness  is  not  enough — intelligence  is 
necessary.  Faith  is  not  sufficient,  creeds  are  helpless,  and  prayers 
fruitless. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Catholic  Church  exists  in  many  nations; 
that  it  is  dominated,  at  least  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome— that  it  is  international  in  that  sense,  and  that  in  that  sense 
it  has  what  may  be  called  a  **  supemational  unity.''     The  same, 
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howeTer^  is  true  of  the  Masonio  fraternity.  It  ezifits  in  manj 
imtions^  bat  it  is  not  a  national  body.  It  is  in  the  same  sense 
extranational^  in  the  same  sense  international^  and  has  in  the 
same  sense  a  supernational  unity.  So  the  same  may  be  said  of 
other  societies.  This«  however,  does  not  tend  to  prove  that  any- 
thing supernational  is  supernatural. 

It  is  also  admitted  that  in  faith,  worship,  ceremonial,,  dis- 
cipline and  government,  the  Oatholio  Ohurch  is  substantially  the 
same  wherever  it  exists.  This  establishes  the  unity,  but  not  the 
divinity,  of  the  institution. 

The  church  that  does  not  allow  investigation,  that  teaches 
that  all  doubts  are  wicked,  attains  unity  through  tyranny,  that  is, 
monotony  by  repression.  Wherever  man  has  had  something 
like  freedom,  differences  have  appeared,  heresies  have  taken  root, 
and  the  divisions  have  become  permanent — new  sects  have  been 
bom  and  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  weakened.  The  boast  of 
unity  is  the  confession  of  tyranny. 

It  is  insisted  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  substantiates  its 
claim  to  divine  origin.  This  is  asserted  over  and  over  again,  in 
many  ways ;  and  yet  in  the  Cardinal's  article  is  found  this 
strange  mingling  of  boast  and  confession  :  **  Was  it  only  by  the 
human  power  of  man  that  the  unity,  external  and  intemfd,  which 
for  fourteen  hundred  years  had  been  supreme,  was  once  more  re- 
stored in  the  Council  of  Constance,  never  to  be  broken  again  ?'' 

By  this  it  is  admitted  that  the  internal  and  external  unity  of 
the  Catholic  Church  has  been  broken,  and  that  it  required  more 
than  human  power  to  restore  it.  Then  the  boast  is  made  that  it 
will  never  be  broken  again.  Yet  it  is  asserted  that  the  in- 
ternal and  external  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  great  fact 
that  demonstrates  its  divine  origin. 

Now  if  this  internal  and  external  unity  was  broken,  and  re- 
mained broken  for  years,  there  was  an  interval  during  which 
the  Church  had  no  internal  or  external  unity,  and  during  which 
the  evidence  of  divine  origin  failed.  The  unity  was  broken  in 
spite  of  the  Divine  Founder.  This  is  admitted  by  the  use  of  the 
word ''again.''  The  unbroken  unity  of  the  Church  is  asserted, 
and  upon  this  assertion  is  based  the  claim  of  divine  origin;  it  is 
then  admitted  that  the  unity  was  broken.  The  argument  is  then 
shifted,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  it  required  more  than  human 
power  to  restore  the  internal  and  external  unity  of  the  Church, 
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and  that  the  restoration,  not  the  unity,  is  proof  of  the  divine 
origin.    Is  there  any  contradiction  beyond  this? 

Let  as  state  the  case  in  another  way.  Let  as  suppose  that  a 
man  has  a  sword  which  he  claims  was  made  by  Ood,  stating  that 
the  reason  he  knows  that  God  made  the  sword  is  that  it  never  had 
been  and  never  could  be  broken.  Now  if  it  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  it  had  been  broken,  and  the  owner'admitted  that  it  had 
been,  what  would  be  thought  of  him  if  he  then  took  the  ground 
that  it  had  been  welded,  and  that  the  welding  was  the  evidence 
that  it  was  of  divine  origin  ? 

A  prophecy  is  then  indulged  in,  to  the  effect  that  the  internal 
and  external  unity  of  the  Church  can  never  be  broken  again.  It 
is  admitted  that  it  was  broken — ^it  is  asserted  that  it  was  divinely 
restored — and  then  it  is  declared  that  it  is  never  to  be  broken 
again.  No  reason  is  given  for  this  prophecy ;  it  must  be  bom  of 
the  facts  already  stated.  Put  in  a  form  to  be  easily  understood, 
it  is  this : 

We  know  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  can  never  be  broken, 
because  the  Church  is  of  divine  origin. 

We  know  that  it  was  broken ;  but  this  does  not  weaken  the 
argument,  because  it  was  restored  by  Ood,  and  it  has  not  been 
broken  since. 

Therefore,  it  never  can  be  broken  again. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  immutable,  and  that 
its  immutability  establishes  its  claim  to  divine  origin.  Was  it 
immutable  when  its  unity,  internal  and  external,  was  broken  ? 
Was  it  precisely  the  same  after  its  unity  was  broken  that  it  was 
before  P  Was  it  precisely  the  same  after  its  unity  was  divinely 
restored  that  it  was  while  broken  ?  Was  it  universal  while  it  was 
without  unity  ?  Which  of  the  fragments  was  universal — which 
was  immutable  ? 

The  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  obedient  to  the  pope,  es- 
tablishes, not  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  Church,  but  the 
mental  slavery  of  its  members.  It  establishes  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
successful  organization;  that  it  is  cunningly  devised;  that  it  des- 
troys the  mental  independence,  and  that  whoever  absolutely  sub- 
mits to  its  authority  loses  the  jewel  of  his  souL 

The  fact  that  Catholics  are  to  a  great  extent  obedient  to  the 
pope,  establishes  nothing  except  the  thoroughness  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 
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How  was  the  Roman  empire  formed  ?  By  what  means  did 
that  Great  Power  hold  in  bondage  the  then  known  world  ?  How 
is  it  that  a  despotism  is  established  ?  How  is  it  that  the  few 
enslave  the  manyP  How  is  it  that  the  nobility  live  on  the  labor  of 
peasants  ?  The  answer  is  in  one  word.  Organization.  The 
organized  few  triumph  oyer  the  unorganized  many.  The  few  hold 
the  sword  and  the  purse.  The  unorganized  are  overcome  in  detail 
— ^terrorized,  brutalized^  robbed,  conquered. 

We  must  remember  that  when  Christianity  was  established 
the  world  was  ignorant,  credulous  and  cruel.  The  gospel  with  its 
idea  of  forgiveness — ^with  its  heaven  and  hell — was  suited  to  the 
barbarians  among  whom  it  was  preached.  Let  it  be  understood, 
once  for  all,  that  Christ  had  but  little  to  do  with  Christianity. 
The  people  became  convinced — being  ignorant,  stupid  and  credu- 
lous— ^that  the  Church  held  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  The 
foundation  for  the  most  terrible  mental  tyranny  that  has  existed 
among  men  was  in  this  way  laid.  The  Catholic  Church  enslaved 
to  the  extent  of  its  power.  It  resorted  to  every  possible  form  of 
fraud ;  it  perverted  every  good  instinct  of  the  human  heart ;  it 
rewarded  every  vice ;  it  resorted  to  every  artifice  that  ingenuity 
could  devise,  to  reach  the  highest  round  of  power.  It  tortured 
the  accused  to  make  them  confess  ;  it  tortured  witnesses  to 
compel  the  commission  of  perjury  ;  it  tortured  children  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  convict  their  parents  ;  it  oompelled  meii 
to  establish  their  own  innocence  ;  it  imprisoned  without  limit ;  it 
had  the  malicious  patience  to  wait ;  it  left  the  accused  without 
trial,  and  left  them  in  dungeons  until  released  by  death.  There  is 
no  crime  that  the  Catholic  Church  did  not  commit, — no  cruelty 
that  it  did  not  practice, -7-no  form  of  treachery  that  it  did  not  re- 
ward, and  no  virtue  that  it  did  not  persecute.  It  was  the  great- 
est and  most  powerful  enemy  of  human  rights.  It  did  all  that 
organization,  cunning,  piety,  self-denial,  heroism,  treachery, 
zeal  and  brute  force  could  do  to  enslave  the  children  of  men.  It 
was  the  enemy  of  intelligence,  the  assassin  of  liberty,  and  the 
destroyer  of  progress.  It  loaded  the  noble  with  chains  and  the 
infamous  with  honors.  In  one  hand  it  carried  the  alms  dish,  in 
the  other  a  dagger.  It  argued  with  the  sword,  persuaded  with 
poison,  and  convinced  with  the  fagot. 

it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  divine  origin  of  a  Church  can  be  es- 
tablished by  showing  that  hundreds  of  bishops  have  visited  the  pope. 
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Does  ih^  fact  that  millions  of  the  faithful  visit  Mecca  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  the  Koran  ?  Is  it  a  scene  for  congratulation  when 
the  bishops  of  thirty  nations  kneel  before  a  man  ?  Is  it  not 
humiliating  to  know  that  man  is  willing  to  kneel  at  the  feet  of 
man?  Gould  a  noble  man  demand,  or  joyfully  receive^  the 
humiliation  of  his  fellows  ? 

As  a  rule,  arrogance  and  humility  go  together.  He  who  in 
power  compels  his  fellow  man  to  kneel,  will  himself  kneel  when 
weak.  The  tyrant  is  a  cringer  in  power ;  a  cringer  is  a  tyrant  out 
of  power.  Oreat  men  stand  face  to  face.  They  meet  on  equal 
terms.  The  cardinal  who  kneels  in  the  presence  of  the  pope, 
wants  the  bishop  to  kneel  in  his  presence ;  and  the  bishop  who 
kneels  demands  that  the  priest  shall  kneel  to  him ;  and  the  priest 
who  kneels  demands  that  they  in  lower  orders  shall  kneel ;  and 
all,  from  pope  to  the  lowest — that  is  to  say,  from  pope  to  exorcist, 
from  pope  to  the  one  in  charge  of  the  bones  of  saints — ^all  demand 
that  the  people,  the  laymen,  those  upon  whom  they  live,  shall 
kneel  to  them. 

The  man  of  free  and  noble  spirit  will  not  kneel.  Courage  has 
no  knees.    Fear  kneels,  or  falls  upon  its  ashen  face. 

The  Cardinal  insists  that  the  pope  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and 
that  all  popes  haye  been.  What  is  a  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ?  He 
is  a  substitute  in  office.  He  stands  in  the  place,  or  occupies  the 
position  in  relation  to  the  Church,  in  relation  to  the  world,  that 
Jesus  Christ  would  occupy  were  he  the  pope  at  Borne.  In  other 
words,  he  takes  Christ's  place;  so  that,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  Jesus  Christ  himself  is  present  in  the 
person  of  the  pope. 

We  all  know  that  a  good  man  may  employ  a  bad  agent.  A 
good  king  might  leave  his  realm  and  put  in  his  place  a  tyrant  and 
a  wretch.  The  good  man,  and  the  good  king,  cannot  certainly 
know  what  manner  of  man  the  agent  is — what  kind  of  person  the 
vicar  is — consequently  the  bad  may  be  chosen.  But  if  the  king 
appointed  a  bad  vicar,  knowing  him  to  be  bad,  knowing  that .  he 
would  oppress  the  people,  knowing  that  he  would  imprison  and 
bum  the  noble  and  generouB,  what  excuse  can  be  imagined  for 
such  a  king  ? 

Now  if  the  Church  is  of  divine  origin,  and  if  each  pope  is  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  must  have  been  chosen  by  Jesus  Christ; 
and  when  he  was  chosen,  Christ  must  have  known  exactly  what 
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his  yicar  would  do.  Can  we  believe  that  au  infinitely  wise  and 
good  Being  would  choose  immoral,  dishonesty  ignorant,  malicious/ 
heartless,  fiendish,  and  inhuman  vicars  ? 

The  Cardinal  admits  that ''  the  history  of  Christianity  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  and  that  the  history  of  the  Church  is  the  history 
of  the  Pontiffs,''  and  he  then  declares  that "  the  greatest  statesmen 
and  rulers  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  are  the  Popes  of  Home/' 

Let  me  call  attention  to  a  few  passages  in  Draper's  ''  History 
of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe." 

*'  Constantino  was  one  of  the  Vicars  of  Christ.  Afterwards, 
Stephen  IV.  was  chosen.  The  eyes  of  Constantino  were  then  put 
out  by  Stephen,  acting  in  Christ's  place.  The  tongue  of  the 
Bishop  Theodorus  was  amputated  by  the  man  who  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  God.  This  bishop  was  left  in  a  dungeon  to  perish  of 
thirst.  Pope  Leo  III.  was  seized  in  the  street  and  forced  into  a. 
church,  where  the  nephews  of  Pope  Adrian  attempted  to  put  out 
his  eyes  and  cut  off  his  tongue.  His  successor,  Stephen  V.,  was 
driven  ignominiously  from  Home.  His  successor.  Paschal  L, 
was  accused  of  blinding  and  murdering  two  ecclesiastics  in  the 
Lateran  Palace.  John  VIII.,  unable  to  resist  the  Mohammedans, 
was  compelled  to  pay  them  tribute. 

''  At  this  time,  the  Bishop  of  Naples  was  in  secret  alliance 
with  the  Mohammedans,  and  thev  divided  with  this  Catholic 
bishop  the  plunder  they  collected  from  other  Catholics.  This 
bishop  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope ;  afterwards  he  gave 
him  absolution  because  he  betrayed  the  chief  Mohammedans,  and 
assassinated  others.  There  was  an  ecclesiastical  conspiracy  to 
murder  the  pope,  and  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  Church  were 
seized,  and  the  gate  of  St.  Pancrazia  was  opened  with  false  keys 
to  admit  the  Saracens,  Formosus,  who  had  been  engaged  in  these 
transactions,  who  had  been  excommunicated  as  a  conspirator  for 
the  murder  of  Pope  John,  was  himself  elected  pope  in  891.  Bon- 
iface VI.  was  his  successor.  He  had  been  deposed  from  the  diac- 
onateand  from  the  priesthood  for  his  immoral  and  lewd  life. 
Stephen  VII.  was  the  next  pope,  and  he  had  the  dead  body  of 
Formosus  taken  from  the  grave,  clothed  in  papal  habiliments, 
propped  up  in  a  chair  and  tried  before  a  Council.  The  corpse 
was  found  guilty,  three  fingers  were  cut  off  and  the  body  cast  into 
the  Tiber.  Afterwards  Stephen  VII.,  this  Vicar  of  Christ,  was 
thrown  into  prison  and  strangled. 
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"Prom  896  to  900,  fire  popes  WCTe  consecrated.  Leo  V,,  in 
less  than  two  months  after  he  became  pope,  was  cast  into  prison 
by  Christopher,  one  of  his  chaplains.  This  Christopher  usurped 
his  place,  and  in  a  little  while  was  expelled  ttom  Rome  by  Sergitts 
in.,  who  became  pope  in  905.  This  pope  lived  in  eriminid  in- 
tercourse with  the  celebrated  Theodora,  who  with  her  daughters 
Marozia  and  Theodora,  both  prostitutes,  exercised  an  eiiraordi- 
nary  control  orer  him.  The  love  of  Theodora  was  also  shared  by 
John  X.  She  gave  him  the  Archbishopric  of  Bevenna,  and  made 
him  pope  in  915.  The  daughter  of  Theodora  overthrew  this 
pope.  She  surprised  him  in  the  Lateran  Palace.  His  brother, 
Peter,  was  killed ;  the  pope  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was 
afterward  murdered.  Afterward,  this  Marozia,  daughter  of  Theo- 
dora, made  her  own  son  pope,  John  XI.  Many  affirmed  that 
Pope  Sergius  was  his  father,  but  his  mother  inclined  to  attribute 
him  to  her  husband  Alberic,  whose  brother  Ouido  she  afterward 
married.  Another  of  her  sons,  Alberic,  jealous  of  his  brother 
John,  the  pope,  cast  him  and  their  mother  into  prison.  Alberic's 
son  was  then  elected  pope  as  John  XII. 

"  John  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  became  the  Vicar  of 
Christ.  His  reign  was  characterized  by  the  most  shocking 
immoralities,  so  that  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  was  compelled  by  the 
Oerman  clergy  to  interfere.  He  was  tried.  It  appeared  that  John 
had  received  bribes  for  the  consecration  of  bishops ;  that  he  had 
ordained  one  who  was  only  ten  years  old ;  that  he  was  charged  with 
incest,  and  with  so  many  adulteries  that  the  Lateran  Palace  had 
become  a  brothel.  He  put  out  the  eyes  of  one  ecclesiastic  ;  he 
maimed  another — ^both  dying  in  consequence  of  their  injuries. 
He  was  given  to  drunkenness  and  to  gambling.  He  was  deposed  at 
last,  and  Leo  VII.  elected  in  his  stead.  Subsequently  he  got  the 
upper  hand.  He  seized  his  antagonists ;  he  cut  oft  the  hand  of 
one,  the  nose,  the  finger,  and  the  tongue  of  others.  His  life  was 
eventually  brought  to  an  end  by  the  vengeance  of  a  man  whose 
wife  he  had  seduced/' 

And  yet,  I  admit  that  the  most  Infamous  popes,  the  most 
heartless  and  fiendish  bishops,  friars,  and  priests  were  models  of 
mercy,  charity,  and  justice  when  compared  with  the  orthodox 
God — ^with  the  God  they  worshiped.  These  popes,  these  bishops, 
these  priests  could  7>er8ecute  only  for  a  few  years — ^they  could  bum 
only  for  a  few  moments — ^but  their  God  threatened  to  imprison 
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and  bam  forever;  and  tlieir  God  is  as  mnch  worse  than  tbey 
were>  a^  hell  is  worse  than  the^  Inquisition. 

'rJohn  XIII.  was  strangled  in  prison.  Boniface  YII.  im- 
prisoned Benedict  YIL,  and  starred  him  to  death*  John  XIY. 
was  secretly  put  to  death  in  the  dungeons  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angdow  The  corpse  of  Boni&ce  was  dragged  bj  the  populace 
through  the  streets.''  - 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  popes  were  assassinated  by 
Catholics — ^murdered  by  the  faithful — that .  one  Vicar  of  Christ 
strangled  another  Vicar  of  Christ,  ^nd  that  these  men  were  **  the 
greatest  rulers  and  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  earth.'' 

**  Pope  John  XVI.  was  seized,  his  eyes  put  out,  his  nose  cut 
off,  his  tongue  torn  from  his  month,  and  he  was  sent  through  the 
streets  mounted  on  an  ass,  with  his  face  to  the  tail.  Benedict  IX., 
a  boy  of  less  than  twelve  years  of  age,  was  raised  to  the  apostolic 
throne.  One  of  his  successors,  Victor  III.,  declared  that  the  life 
of  Benedict  was  so  shameful,  so  foul,  so  execrable,  that  he  shud- 
dered to  describe  it.  He  ruled  like  a  captain  of  banditti.  The 
people^  unable  to  bear  longer  his  adulteries,  his  homicides  and  his 
abominations,  rose  against  him,  and  in  despair  of  maintaining  his 
position,  he  put  up  the  papacy  to  auction,  and  it  was  bought  by  a 
Presbyter  named  John,  who  became  Gregory  VI.,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1045.  Well  may  we  ask.  Were  these  the  Vicegerents 
of  God  upon  earth — these,  who  had  truly  reached  that  goal 
beyond  which  the  last  effort  of  human  wickedness  cannot  pass?" 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  no  crime  that  man  can 
commit  that  has  not  been  committed  by  the  Vicars  of  Christ. 
They  have  inflicted  every  possible  torture,  violated  every  natural 
right.    Greater  monsters  the  human  race  has  not  produced. 

Among  the  ^'some  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight"  Vicars  of 
Christ  there  were  probably  some  good  men.  This  would  have 
happened  even  if  the  intention  had  been  to  get  all  bad  men,  for 
the  reason  that  man  reaches  perfection  neither  in  good  nor  in 
evil ;  but  if  they  were  selected  by  Christ  himself,  if  they  were 
selected  by  a  Church  with  a  divine  origin  and  under  divine  guid- 
ance, then  there  is  no  way  to  account  for  the  selection  of  a  bad 
one«  If  one  hypocrite  was  duly  elected  pope — one  murderer,  one 
•  strangler,.  one  star ver — this  demonstrates  that  all  the  popes  were 
selected  by  men,  and  by  men  only,  and  that  the  claim  of  divine 
guidance  is  bom  of  zeal  and  uttered  without  knowledge. 
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Bat  who  were  the  Vicars  of  Christ  ?  How  many  hfije  there 
been  ?  Cardinal  Manning  himself  does  not  know.  He  is  not 
sure.  He  says:  ''Starting  from  St.  Peter  to  Leo  XIIL,  there 
have  been  some  two  handred  and  fifty-eight  Pontiffs  claiming  to 
be  recognized  by  the  whole  Catholic  nnity  as  successors  of  St. 
Peter  and  Vicars  of  Jesus  Christ.'*  Why  did  he  nse  the  word 
"some**?  Why  "claiming"?  Does  he  not  positively  know  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  present  Vicar  of  Christ  is  not  certain  as  to 
the  number  of  his  predecessors  ?  Is  he  infallible  in  faith  and 
fallible  in  fact? 

BoBXBT  6.  Ikoxbsoll. 


CHILD  MARRUGE  IK  INDIA. 


[PirtM^Mifio  AmoteiiirHUlarliMeyeriMiianAniulontotliaiiibJeotof  ebfld 
mtniag*  in  India  without  azpericncing  a  pane  of  pity  or  of  ivrolt.  It  is  not 
ftranga  that  this  thoold  be  ta  Certainly  it  hae  nerer  been  epokfln  of  by  any 
Weitern  writer  with  much  delicate  effort  to  portray  it,  and  the  reaeont  for  it,  ae 
they  eziit  in  the  mind  of  Asia.  I  haTe  thought,  therefore,  that  a  Hindoo^ 
deecrtpCion  of  it,  whi^  I  have  found  esoeedingly  inetmctiTe,  may  not  be  with- 
out intereft  to  the  general  reader,  linoe  so  few  people  out  of  India  nndentand  pre- 
diely  what  the  inatitutton  ii.  Thie  deecription  ie  girenin  the  form  of  a  priTate  let- 
ter to  an  American  friend,  and  the  main  portions  of  it  are  reprodooed  below. 
The  writer,  ICr.  Coomar  Roy,  is  a  oooaiB  of  the  late  Kothnb  Chonder  Ben.— 
JOBZi  BmroN.] 


A  HOT  discussion  is  being  carried  on  in  India  at  the  present 
time  on  the  subject  of  child  marriage.  Is  it  expedient  to  abolish 
infant  marriage  by  legislation,  to  wit,  should  Ooyemment  be 
asked  for  a  law  allowing  those  so-called  marriages  of  Hindoo  in- 
fants, solemnized  without  the  intelligent  consent  of  both  parties, 
which  have  been  in  no  way  ratified  by  them  afterwards  ?  This  is 
indeed  a  very  delicate  matter  to  deal  with.  Is  the  Hindoo  infant 
marriage  any  marriage  at  all  ?  This  is  a  most  important  question. 
It  is  necessary  to  inquire  briefly  into  the  nature  of  the  conjugal  rela- 
tion itself.  It  is  expressly  said  to  be  a  divine  union.  Christ  said 
"  What  Qod  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.'*  We 
find  Solomon  calling  the  wife  a  ''  gift  from  the  Lord,"  and  in  the 
marriage  service  appointed  by  the  Church  of  England  some  one  is 
required  to  stand  as  the  donor  of  the  bride,  as  is  the  case  in  every 
Hindoo  marriage.  **  Marriage,*'  says  an  eminent  doctor  (Hindoo) 
of  law,  ''  is  viewed  as  a  gift  of  the  bride  by  her  father  or  other 
guardian  to  the  bridegroom.*'  The  marital  union  is  thus  a  divine 
onion;  it  is  an  act  of  Ood  and  not  of  man.  It  is  apparent  that 
marriage  is  not  a  civil  contract,  and  the  consent  is  not  the  essence 
^f  it.    The  Boman  Catholics  regard  it  as  a  sacrament ;  so  do  the 
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Hindoos.  If  mArriage  were  regarded  as  a  civil  contiaot,  tiien  ido 
not  flee  how  we  could  escape  the  logical  and  necessary  inferenoe 
that  it  must  he,  like  all  other  contracts,  dissoluble  by  mutual  0(m* 
sent.  But  if  you  fall  back  upon  your  Scripture  or  upon  paUic 
policy  to  maintain  the  indissoluble  character  of  marriage,  tiienit 
is  safer  and  more  consistent  to  make  the  same  as  the  basis  of  the 
origin  of  this  relation.  It  may  be  here  asked.  How  could  two  peiy 
sons  enter  into  a  relation  of  which  they  eould  form  no  idea  and 
the  duties  of  which  they  could  not  discharge  f  I  reply^  How 
could  two  infants  enter  into  the  relation  of  brothers  when  they 
did  not  understand  the  nature  of  that  relation  nor  were  they  aUe 
to  perform  the  duties  arising  from  it?  How  eould  you  call  an  in- 
fant a  son,  when  he  did  not  understand  what  filial  duties  meant  f 
But  if  you  could  have  infant  brothers,  infant  sisters,  infant  sons, 
yea,  infant  Christians,  then  I  do  not  see  how  yon  could  pnmoonoe 
infant  husbands  and  infant  wives  a  nullity.  But,  as  in  every  natural 
relation,  that  is»  relations  in  which  men  have  been  placed  by  God  in 
His  providence,  intelligence  and  consent  are  necessary  to  a  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  by  them,  so  in  the  conjugal  relation 
also  consent  is  necessary  to  a  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  imposed  by  it,  though  consent  may  not  necessarily 
enter  in  its  origin.  At  least,  if  consent  be  a  necessary  element  in 
every  marriage  bond,  the  necessity  is  not  apparent  to  all  men,  and 
the  onus  lies  upon  those  to  prove  it  who  assert  that  there  can  be 
no  valid  marriage  without  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  marw 
ried.  To  say  that  marriage  is  for  the  marriageable  may  be 
admitted  to  be  true,  if  by  it  be  meant  that  those  only  ought  to 
marry  who  are  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  husbands  and 
wives  at  some  period  or  other  of  their  life ;  but  it  is  a  pure 
assumption,  and  requires  proof,  if  by  it  be  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  conjugal  relation  cannot  be  established  between  two 
parties  unless  they  could  at  once  enter  upon  the  duties  of  that 
relation.  The  strongest  domestic  relations  come  into  existence 
between  parties,  involving  the  performance  of  most  important 
duties,  without  the  parties  for  a  time  being  conscious  of  those 
relations,  and  they  only  begin  to  realize  the  duties  and  ieel 
the  responsibilities  arising  from  them  as  they  grow  in  age, 
knowledge,  and  intelligence.  Why  could  not  the  conjugal  rela- 
tion be  established  then  at  an  age  when  the  parties  affected  by  it 
were  unable  to  give  their  intelligent  consent  ?    I  see  no  reason 
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wli  j  it  'Could  not.  The  migrrifige  U  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  saored 
bond  or  union*  I  would  hold  mairiages,  be  they  of  infants  or 
adults,  be  they  in  accordance  with  human  laws  or  contrary 
theieto,  as  null  and  Toid  which  can  be  proved  to  be  sinful  or 
immoral. 

Whatever  the  modem  law  of  divorce  may  be,  it  b^ing 
altogether  a  modem  invention,  it  finds  no  countenance  in  our 
Skasiras.  I  might  safely  assert  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  your  Scripture  and  to  the  teaching  of  the  Oatholic  church. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  whether  infant  maniage  is  the 
best  form  of  marriage,  or  whether  it  is  better  than  adult  or  late 
marriage.  I  am  free  to  confess  thdt  X  find. the  subject  so  difficult 
that  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  comparative 
mmtsof  the  two  systems.  The  task  I  propose  to  myself  is  m 
hnmUer  one,  merely  to  show  that  the  Hindoo  marriage  is  not 
such  an  evil  as  some  people  are  apt  to  think,  and  that,  having 
regard  to  the  traditionsi  the  feelings,  and  the  present  circum- 
stance of  the  people  amongst  whom  it  exists,  it  is  to  be  looked 
upon  rather  as  a  blessing  than  as  a  crime. 

The  last  census  report  throws  some  light  on  this  most  import 
tant  question.  It  ^appears  from  that  report  that  in  the  whole  of 
India  only  about  ton  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  and  little  above  three  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  under  nine  years  of  age  are  in  the  married  state. 
I  mention  this  fact  to  show  that  only  in  respect  of  these  it  can  be 
said  there  is  no  intelligent  consent  on  the  part  of  the  parties 
united  in  matrimony.  I  base  this  observation  upon  the  fact  that 
in  England  the  age  of  intelligent  consent  for  the  purpose  of  mar- 
riage is  twelve  in  a  girl  and  fourteen  in  a  boy,  and  that  a  mar- 
riage solemnized  between  a  girl  of  twelve  and  a  boy  of  fourteen 
is  a  good  and  valid  marriage.  N'ow  if  twelve  be  the  age  of  intel- 
ligent consent  in  England,  I  should  presume  that  it  would  be 
reduced  to  nine  in  India,  on  the  principles  of  the  Majority  Acts 
of  the  two  countries,  for  in  England  the  age  of  majority  is 
twenty*one,  in  India  it  is  only  eighteen. 

In  most  parte  of  India,  and  even  in  Bengal,,  with  certain 
classes  of  Hindoos,  the  boys  and  girls,  though  married  in  infancy, 
are  never  allowed  to  live  together  until  the  girl  reaches  puberty, 
or,  until  what,  in  Hindoo  phraseology,  is  termed  her  second  mar- 
riage takes  place. 
'  Inftmt  marriage  has  prevailed  in  India  at  least  from  the  days 
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of  Mckhd  (well-nigh  thred  t&ottstt&d  yean),  and  the  fiindooB  asu 
body  have  np  to  thiB  day  i^mained  content  with  the  inaiitiition* 
They  have  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  snffered  in  physiqne 
nor  deteriorated  in  morals.  Three  thousand  years  is  a  pretty 
long  period,  but  all  these  years  have  not  revealed  to  us  any  great 
evils  aa  the  necessary  effects  of  the  institntionof  infant  marriage, 
beyond,  perhaps,  a  little  too  rapid  increase  of  population,  the 
regulation  of  which  is  the  great  problem  with  the  socialists  of 
Europe. 

A  Hindoo  family  is  essentially  Joint,  and  our  law  courts  have 
to  make  this  presumption  whenever  a  case  affecting  a  Hindoo 
family  comes  up  before  them.  Now,  a  Hindoo  family  being  joint 
in  food,  estate,  and  worship, — this  being  the  essential  condition  of 
every  Hindoo  family, — a  Hindoo  thinks  it  his  duty  to  live  not  so 
much  for  himself  as  for  his  family.  His  is  a  life  of  great  self- 
denial.  A  member  in  a  Hindoo  joint  family  earns  £100  a  month, 
but  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  put  his  whole  income  into  a  common 
hotch-pot  with  the  earnings  of  other  members,  who  earn  only  £2, 
£3,  or  £4  monthly ;  and  then,  after  having  paid  all  the  joint 
expenses  of  the  family  from  this  common  fund,  the  surplus,  if 
any,  is  handed  down  to  their  children  or  grandchildren  in  equal 
shares.  This  self-denial  is  amply  rewarded  in  other  ways.  The 
Hindoos  have  no  annuity  funds,  no  life  assurance  societies,  no 
savings  banks,  no  hospitals,  no  leper  asylums,  but  the  principle 
of  mutual  help,  which  reigns  supreme  in  every  family,  confers 
upon  them  in  some  measure  the  benefits  of  these  noble  institutions, 
which  constitute  the  glory  of  modem  civilisation.  Bvery  Hindoo 
is  for  his  family,  which  does  not  mean  his  children  only,  bat 
includes  his  father,  brothers,  and  sisters,  his  cousins,  his  nephews, 
his  nieces,  his  mother,  his  aunts,  his  sisters-in-law,  etc.,  etc.  He 
does  not  think  it  a  hardship  to  live  and  labor  for  them,  and  to 
spend  all  his  earnings  upon  them.  He  considers  this  to  be  his 
duty  and  privilege,  and  he  glories  in  it.  Such  a  man,  when  he 
marries,  marries  not  so  mtich  for  his  own  comfort  or  happiness  as 
for  that  of  the  whole  family.  His  wife  must  not  only  be  a  help- 
meet to  him,  but  a  helper  and  agreeable  companion  to  his  mother, 
sisters,  etc. — ^that  is,  either  he  or  his  guardian  has  to  consider  all 
this  before  entering  into  a  matrimonial  relation.  Now,  I  ask, 
could  a  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  or  a  young  woman  of  twenty-^ 
five,  her  habits  and  tastes  all  formed,  quietly  enter  into  such  a 
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family  and  prore  herself  a  peaoef al  and  agreeable  member  f 
Would  ihe  not  become,  in  nine  caaee  oul  of  ten^  a  sooroe  of 
tronble  P    I  think  6he  would. 

As  it  now  ifi  Hindoo  households  with  infant  wives  whom  you 
cauld>  in  that  tender  age,  train  up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  are 
not  always  the  very  models  of  domestic  peaee  and  hi^piness ;  but 
the  moment  yon  introduce  woman-wives  into  them,  you  make 
the  joint  fiunily  system  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

That  which  weighed  most  with  the  Hindoo  legislators  who  or* 
dained  infant  or  rather  early  marriage,  was  probably  the  desire 
to  guard  the  youth  of  both  sexes  from  falling  into  vice  and  im- 
morality. This  is  evident  from  the  way  Manu,  our  great  law- 
giver, laid  down  the  rule  for  determining  the  age  of  marriage. 

Now,  if  what  I  have  stated  above  was  the  real  object  of  the 
Hindoo  law-givers  in  ordaining  early  marriage,  then,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  they  have  been  eminently  successful.  At  an  age  when 
yontii  is  most  exposed  to  temptations,  every  Hindoo  young  man 
has  his  wife,  and  every  Hindoo  young  woman  her  husband  to  pre- 
serve them  from  vice  and  sin.  In  this  respect  the  Hindoos  com^* 
pare  most  favorably  with  other  nationSi  amongst  whom  late  mar- 
riage is  the  rule,  and  early  marriage  the  exception.  If  you,  for 
instance,  take  into  consideration  the  statistics  of  the  illegitimate 
births  in  those  countries  where  late  marriages  prevail,  you  cannot 
but  concede  the  truth  of  this  statement.  I,  however,  refrain  from 
quoting  figures  here.  Thus,  if  in  countries  vrhere  power ful  moral 
agencies  are  at  work  the  percentage  of  illegitimacy  went  up  so 
high,  you  can  well  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  state  of 
morality  heroi  where  human  nature  is  the  same  as  elsewhere,  but 
where  there  are  not  the  salutary  checks  of  a  Christian  land  I 

Considering  in  this  connection  the  shocking  revelation  recently 
made  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  which  made  the  Christian  world 
hang-  down  its  head  with  very  shame,  could  such  a  state  of  things 
have  been  poasilde  if  the  victims  had  been  married,  and  had  hus- 
bands to  protect  them  from  a  life  of  sin  and  shame  ?  I  cannot 
think  it  oould. 

Now,  if  marriage  was  ordained  by  Qod,  as  we  read  in  your 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  it  was,  ''for  the  procreation  of  chil- 
dren,'' and  ''  for  a  remedy  against  sin,''  then  I  think  you  will 
admit  that  the  Hindoo  system  of  infant  marriages  fulfills  this  two- 
fold object,  at  least  as  efleotoally  as  any  other  system  of  matrix 
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mony.  But*  there  is  a  third  object  which  matrimony  proposes, 
whksh  is  ''  matnal  sooiety*''  and  oar  l^slators  have .  not  been 
unmindful  of  it.  In  this  respect  the  Hindoo  and  the  seriptunil 
ideal  moat  wonderfully  and  happily  agree.  *'  The  Vaidik  texts/' 
says  Dr.  Gt.  D.  Baurijen,  ''  that  are  reoited  on  the  completion  of 
the  sev^ith  step  by  the  bride,  clearly  show  that  the  Hindoos,  even 
in  those  early  days,  had  learnt  to  regard  marriage  as  a  true  com- 
panionship of  the  purest  character^  a  union  of  pure  hearts  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature/'  Nor  is  conjugal 
association  limited  to  temporal  purposes  alone  :  religious  rites  are 
ordained  in  the  V^daSf  to  be  performed  by  the  husband  in 
company  with  the  wife.  The  Hindoo  husband  is  taught 
to  regard  his  wife  as  the  bono  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his 
flesh.  Accordingly  he  is  expressly  commanded  by  Manu 
to  honor  her,  while  she  is  required  to  revere  him  as  a  god. 
Nbw,^  the  question  is:  Does  infant  marriage  secure  this  com- 
panifmship  and  this  rdation  of  subordination  P  I  say  it  does. 
Among  the  Hindoos  there  is  no  such  thing  as  instantaneous 
love.  The  infant  husband  and  the  infant  wife  are  taught  to  love 
each  other ;  they  go  through  a  regular  training,  juBt  as  the  little 
children  are  taught  to  love  each  other.  The  husband  is  told  how 
to  treat  his  wife,  and  the  wife  is  likewise  told  to  revere  her  hus- 
band, to  obey  him,  to  look  after  his  meals,  and  to  do  him  any 
little  personal  servioe  which  she  can.  In  this  way  they  grow, 
and  with  their  growth  their  love  and  friendship  grow,  too,  having 
for  their  basis  kind  words  and  kindlier  deeda,  and  not  mere  fancy. 
The  Hindoos  are  content  with  their  system  of  marriage;  and, 
judging  from  appearances  and  actions^  it  seems  to  me  that  on  the 
whole  they  have  more  peace  and  harmony  in  their  homes  than 
others  who  choose  their  partnere  when  they  are  of  age.  In  proof 
of  it  one  Aould  note  only  the  police  cases  in  India,  Europe,  and 
America  in  which  the  husband  or  wife  is  the  complainant.  In 
India  these  cases  can  be  counted  on  your  fingers'  ends. 

In  regard  to  the  position  of  Hindoo  women,  it  is  sad  to  find 
how  even  the  honesteet  and  the  most  well-meaning  of  the  Anglo- 
Indians  who  have  apent  years  in  India  are  unable  to  grasp  the 
position  of  our  women,  and  apt  to  join  the  general  outory  of  their 
countrymen  against  the  imaginary  wretchedness  of  womankind 
in  this  oonntry.  For  instance,  one  of  the  Anglo-Indian  joumal- 
ista  took  it  for  granted  that  women  in  India  have  no  status  in 
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society.  He  says  that  India  oocttpies  aatiboidiiiatepodtioii  among 
the  nations,  ^'because  lier  'better  haU'  has  practieallj  bean  a 
nonentity  in  the  land/'  Another  pro-Hindoo  and  jAilantlin^ic 
gentleman,  holding  a  high  office  in  India,  and,  therefore,  a  more 
refiponsible  position,  expressed  the  same  6pinioti«  In  his  conrooa- 
tion  the  Tice-chancellor  of  the  Oalontta  ITniyersity  observed  : 
^^The  question  which  the  present  generation  has  to  settle  is  the 
position  of  woman.  For  it  is  perceived  by  external  nations,  and 
to  a  large  extent  realized  by  yourseltes,  that  the  condition  of 
women  in  modem  India  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  general 
progress/' 

I  question  if  the  position  of  our  wom^n  is  really  as  deplcmibleas 
depicted  by  the  European  and  a  few  dencUionaUzed  Hindoos.  Are 
our  women  really  in  a  state  of  slavery  from  which  they  ought  to 
be  emancipated  ?  Is  the  Zenana  system  really  so  bad  as  it  is  r^- 
resented  by  its  opponents  P  On  the  other  hand,  are  the  women 
of  modem  civilization  a  better  lot  than  their  sister?  in  Asiatic 
countries  P  Is  the  freedom  accorded  to  women  of  the  West  con- 
ducive to  the  general  happiness  of  society  P  Are  women  who 
frequent  balls  and  theatres,  who  throng  divorce  courts,  and  devour 
with  intense  pleasure  the  literature  of  those  courts  a  better  class 
of  beings  than  their  timid  veiled  sisters  of  the  East,  who  would 
not  allow  their  faces  to  be  seen  by  a  stranger,  much  less  suffer 
themselves  to  be  jostled  by  a  mshlng  and  elbowing  male  crowd 
and  their  ears  assailed  by  the  disclosures  of  a  divorce  court  P 

I  shall  try  to  compare  briefly  the  position  of  the  Hindoo  woman 
with  that  of  her  western  sister,  and  shall  do  it  as  dispassionately 
as  possible,  and  am  quite  willing  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  shown 
to  be  biassed  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  woman-kind  of  the  East  and 
that  of  the  woman-kind  of  the  West  is  that  the  one  is  self-seolnd- 
ing  or  ZenanaWdiugf  and  the  other  is  self-obtrading  or  society- 
seeking.  Let  me  compare  briefly  the  system  in  which  the  first 
element  predominates,  and  that  in  which  the  second  predominates. 

In  the  first  system  the  woman  is  a  deity  enshrined  in  the 
temple  of  a  home ;  in  the  second  she  is  more  or  less  regarded  as 
an  object  of  show  and  fiattered  as  such.  In  the  first  system  the 
virtues  of  conjugal  love,  parental  affection,  filtal  rtwpect,  and 
brbtheriy  and  sisterly  tenderness  grow  to  a  height  almost  imrneas- 
arable«    In  the  second  you  find  yourself  almost  as  if  it  were  in  a 
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Yaiiity  Fair,  in  a  show  houBe  in  which  jou  meet  with  eyerything 
tending  to  satisfy  and  promote  vanity,  intellectual,  sentimental, 
and  personal.  Intellectual  Tanity,  such  as  fashionable  reading 
and  fashionable  conversation ;  sentimental  vanity,  such  as  busy- 
ing with  set  forms  of  public  charity  ;  and  personal  vanity,  sn^ 
as  finery  of  dress  and  changes  of  fashion. 

In  the  first  system  the  woman  is  the  deity  of  happiness,  the 
household  goddess  to  whom  the  gaze  of  a  miscellaneous  crowd 
is  contamination.  In  the  second  she  is  the  idol  of  vanity  greedy 
of  adulation,  to  whom  the  gaze  of  the  miscellaneous  multitude 
is  flattering.  In  the  first  the  woman  loves  to  be  at  home,  and  se*- 
dudes  herself,  absorbed  in  her  amiable  home  duties ;  in  the  sec- 
ond she  would  feel  uneasy  to  stay  exclusively  at  home  and  not  to 
be  able  to  mind  the  empty  superficialities  of  outer  life. 

In  the  self-secluding  system,  the  woman  is  supremely  content 
with  the  company  of  her  nearest  and  dearest  relations.  In  the 
self -obtruding  system,  she  often  feels  the  necessity  of  the  com- 
pany of  fashionable  circles.  In  the  one  the  woman  concentrates 
her  power  to  ministering  to  the  personal  comforts  of  her  hus- 
band, children,  and  other  dear  relations.  In  the  other  she  has  a 
tendency  to  allow  herself  to  be  distracted  by  fancies  to  minister 
to  the  personal  comforts  of  her  friends,  acquaintances,  and  pets. 
In  the  one  the  lady  learns  wisdom,  moderation,  and  self  sacrifice, 
first  as  a  member  of  the  family  republic,  then  as  the  president  of 
that  republic.  In  the  other  she  learns  pedantry  by  superficial 
reading  and  gossiping,  for  want  of  work,  and  becomes  an  adept 
in  the  art  of  petty  jealousies  by  constantly  comparing  herself  with 
other  women,  and  her  husband  with  other  men. 

Where  the  self-secluding  system  prevails,  men  seek  the  con- 
jugal life,  which  shows  that  it  brings  happiness.  Where  the 
self-obtruding  system  prevails,  men  often  avoid  the  conjugal  life, 
which  shows  that  it  brings  misery.  In  the  one  system  a  woman 
is  not  allowed  to  remarry  by  the  opinion  of  femaledom.  In 
the  other  a  woman  is  doomed  to  perpetual  singleness  by  the 
selfishness  of  the  male  members  of  the  society.  In  the  self -se- 
cluding system,  love  follows  marriage  and  waxes  by  degrees.  In 
the  self-obtruding  system,  love  precedes  marriage  and  wanes  by 
degrees  after  it. 

In  the  one  system  the  child  gets  its  mother's  milk  and  grows 
with  all  the  virtues  of  a  mother's  chil^.      In  the  other  the  child 
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ia  Hiade  over  to  the  noTBe  and  growa  with  the  Tioee  of  a  foster 
son  ol  a  hireling.  In  the  one  system  a  lady  is  to  abide  by  the  ad* 
▼ice  and  counsel  of  her  father  when  she  is  a  daughter^  of  her 
husband  when  she  is  a  wife^  of  her  son  when  she  is  a  widow  and 
a  mother.  In  the  other  she  ia>  in  any  case,  to  f  oUow  the  sngges* 
tions  of  strangers.  In  the  one  system^  women  like  more  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  women  than  with  men.  In  the  other, 
women  like  more  to  associate  themselves  with  men  than  with 
their  own  sex. 

Thus  I  have  given  the  salient  points  in  which  the  two  classes 
of  womankind  differ.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  one  system 
or  the  other  is  the  exclusive  property  of  any  one  nation.  No 
doubt  the  Zenana  system  prevails  more  largely  in  Asia  than  in 
Europe  and  America. 

The  self-aeoluding  system  is  traduced  and  maligned.     The 

self*obtruding  one  is  exalted  and  glorified.      The  Hindoos  have 

never  thought  it  graceful  or  becoming  to  villify  the  manners  and 

customs  regarding  the  female  section  of  another  nation.     They 

regard  their  own  females  with  a  sense  of  sacredness,  and  they 

know  the  wickedness  of  not  reoogniung  such  a  sense  in  other 

nations. 

Ba J  CooxAB  Box. 
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Those  who  manage  affairs  in  our  present  system  of  mling  the 
country  through  national  political  conyentionB,  first  usurp  all  the 
constitutional  powers  intended  to  be  conferred  on  the  electors 
chosen  under  State  laws,  and  make  of  these  high  offices  the  most 
abject  slaves  to  party  edicts,  and  then  they  formulate  and  declare 
in  *'  party  platforms  '*  the  policies  of  the  government  and  the  laws 
that  should  be  enacted  to  execute  their  will. 

It  is  the  alleged  representetive  character  of  these  conventions 
that  gives  to  their  action  such  undisputed  control  of  the  public 
administration,  reaching  down  through  all  grades  of  office  and 
governmental  employment  and  including  every  place  of  public 
trust,  both  in  National  and  State  govemmente.  But  for  the  rep- 
resentative character  of  these  conventions,  the  people  could  never 
be  induced  to  permit  their  decrees  to  stend  as  a  substitute  for  all 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  as  they,  in  fact,  do,  or  to  dictete 
absolutely  to  the  electors  the  persons  they  shall  choose  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  These  omnipotent  bodies  of  party 
managers  always  declare  their  public  policies  in  '^  platforms,'' 
and,  as  a  rule,  omit  nothing  that  is  believed  to  be  needed  to  catoh 
votes ;  and  include  nothing,  however  necessary  and  proper,  that 
may  lose  votes  to  the  particular  party  they  control. 

The  bidding  for  votes  in  party  platforms,  either  by  direct 
offers  of  pledges  to  sustain  the  intereste  of  powerful  classes  of 
men,  or  of  men  whose  wealth  gives  them  an  unjust  and  injurious 
influence  in  elections,  is  so  common  that  it  has  almost  ceased  even 
to  excite  comment. 

That  these  tendencies  towards  the  surrender  into  the  control 
of  professional  politicians  of  the  powers  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  in  free  self-government  are  dangerous,  needs  no  other 
proof  than  our  very  sad  experience,  and  only  the  arguments  that 
every  man's  observation  addresses  to  his  sober  judgment. 
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Those  whose  footing  has  been  sure  enough  to  stand  fina^  even 
for  an  bonr^  in  this  sweeping  tide  of  political  movement  that 
rashes  towards  a  fatal  gtilf>  must  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Cleveland 
for  his  resolute  determination  to  lay  befo^thei^^erioan  /people 
the  subject  in  which^  at  present^  they^fM&i^^t^  most  vitid  icon- 
cemy  and  to  plant  the  success,  or  faiki|^!d£llufl;  admioistzration 
upon  the  ground  that  the  people  should  not  be  compelled  to  ^nger 
suffer  from  ezcessire  and  unjust  taxation.  ^'^, 

In  his  effort  to  relieye  the  people  from  these  ufejMOeBsaiy  bur- 
dens, he  had  no  assurance  that  he  would  call  to  fais'support  any 
powerful  and  aggressive  body  of  men,  united  in  compact  organi- 
zation even  for  self  protection.  He  well  knew  that  he  would  an- 
tagonize the  most  powerful  and  the  best  organized  bodies  of  men 
that  have  ever  grown  up  in  this  or  any  other  country,  who  are 
united  in  a  common  purpose  to  employ  the  taxing  power  of  the 
United  States  Goremment  to  make  money  for  themselves. 

He  knew  that,  as  a  mle,  the  owners  of  the  industries  and 
properties  that  have  so  long  been  drawing  wealth  from  the  taxes 
imposed  upon  our  whole  population,  would  consent  to  their  own 
unjust  taxation  rather  than  break  the  phalanx  that  stood  guard, 
on  every  side,  to  protect  the  gains  derived  from  the  general  policy 
that  they  call  **  the  protection  of  American  industry'' — a  protec- 
tion that  gives  riches  to  one  man  at  the  expense  of  ten  other 
men. 

Mr.  Cleveland  knew  the  power  of  these  alliances,  often  con- 
centred in  a  common  movement  by  positive  agreement  and  in 
oomplete  organization,  and  he  did  not  undervalue  their  strength. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  no  safe  reliance  for  saccess  in  reliev- 
ing the  people  of  the  burdens  yoked  upon  their  necks  by  the  power 
and  unremitting  diligence  of  this  organized  aggression,  except  the 
sense  of  justice  and  love  of  the  right  and  of  fair  play  by  the  individual 
men,  unorganized  and  without  a  common  fund  at  their  command, 
who  would  agree  that  unnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxation,  and 
would  attempt,  by  their  votes,  to  purge  our  tax  laws  of  their  gross 
injustice,  selfish  discriminations,  and  to  keep  in  the  pockets  of 
the  people  who  earned  the  money  by  their  labor  the  vast  sums  that 
this  tax  locks  up  in  the  treasury. 

Candor  will  not  refuse  to  admit  that  the  convictions  are  sincere 
that  led  a  man  with  so  much  power  to  influence  political  results 
in  his  hands,  to  refuse  to  court  an  alliance  with  this  ancient  and 
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powerful  combination  that  was  so  eager  for  his  support,  and  to 
turn  to  the  unorganized  sufferers  and  ask  them  to  help  him  to  cor- 
rect the  evils  thej  were  suffering,  and  to  avoid  the  financial  con- 
gestion that  the  money  abstracted  from  their  various  employments 
was  threatening  to  create  in  the  country. 

It  is  not  giving  to  Mr.  Cleveland  credit  for  any  extraordinary 
ability,  to  commend  him  for  having  seen  these  wrongs  and  dangers. 
They  are  seen  and  known  of  all  men.  But,  seeing  them,  he  had 
the  honesty  and  the  courage  to  meet  these  evils  face  to  face ;  to 
confront  those  who  produced  them  and  maintain  them  with  facts, 
arguments,  and  appeals  to  their  sense  of  justice,  their  love  of  coun- 
try, and  their  humanity  towards  the  toilers,  whose  labor  pays,  at 
last,  every  dollar  of  the  taxes  and  every  dollar  of  interest  on 
money,  or  credit,  in  this  country  and  the  world  over. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  moral  strength  and  sincere 
motive  of  his  attitude  on  this  burning  question.  Mr.  Cleveland 
did  not  wait  for  any  political  national  convention  to  declare  for 
him  the  principles  or  line  of  conduct  that  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  recommend.  He  made  his  declarations  and  arguments  in  his 
message  to  the  Fiftieth  Congress.  He  staked  his  political  life  on 
the  justice  of  the  cause  he  espoused.  No  man  could  do  more  in 
proof  of  his  sincerity.  It  is  said,  thoughtlessly,  that  he  made  the 
})latform  for  his  party  in  favor  of  lower  taxation  of  the  people. 
This  error  is  an  injustice  to  the  Democratic  party.  Since  1868 
that  party  has  never  failed  to  demand  a  reduction  of  tariff  taxa- 
tion. If  he  had  written  his  message  as  Mr.  Arthur  did,  when  he 
urged  that  the  war  taxes  should  be  largely  reduced  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Republican  platforms  during  the  same  period, 
lie  would  only  have  stated,  in  better  form,  the  same  facts  and  the 
same  conclusions  that  he  has  so  clearly  stated  and  has  so  power- 
fully supported  with  argument. 

If  the  Mills  bill  is  the  direct  and  legitimate  fruit  of  the  mes-^ 
sage  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  which  is  the  truth,  its  paternity  could 
have  been  quite  as  easily  traced  to  any  of  the  Republican  plat- 
forms since  1868,  except  the  last  one  adopted  at  Chicago,  but  for 
the  improbability  of  finding  an  eagle's  egg  in  a  rook's  nest. 

The  merit  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  effort  to  reduce  taxation  and  to 
prevent  the  heaping  up  of  surplus  money  in  the  treasury  is,  that 
he  implored  Congress  to  take  action  in  December,  and  did  not 
wait  for  a  national  convention  to  meet  in  June,  to  intimate  a 
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pledge  that^  if  he  shpuld  be  chosen  for  a  second  term^  l^e  would 
then  recommend  to  Congress,  in  some  way>  to  make  some  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  taxes.  The  difference  is  in  a  bold  and  honest 
leadership  which  seeks  the  post  of  responsibility  and  danger  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  and  in  following  in  the  rear  with  the 
wagon  train  and  the  sutlers,  until  the  battle  is  won  by  others, 
and  the  spoils  are  to  be  divided. 

General  Harrison  found  Mr,  Cleveland  and  his  supporters  in 
the  advance  and  moving  directly  to  the  front  when  he  devoted 
his  letter  of  acceptance,  almost  exclusively,  to  an  attack  upon 
him  in  reference  to  his  views  on  excessive  taxation  and  the  heap- 
ing up  of  surplus  revenues  in  the  treasury. 

Besides  this  assault  upon  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  Democracy, 
there  is  little  else  in  General  Harrison's  letter,  except  some  assur- 
ances that,  while  he  was  in  the  Senate,  he  gave  votes  that  approved 
the  declarations  in  the  Republican  platform  on  the  subject  of  con- 
tract labor  and  civil  service  reform*  On  these  points  it  was  well 
for  Mr.  Harrison  to  be  specific,  since  his  silence  might  have  iden- 
tified him  in  sympathy  with  his  party  when,  in  1868,  it  offered  re- 
wards to  those  who  imported  contract  labor  into  the  United  States. 

If  elected  President,  he  might  do  as  well  in  gathering  good 
fruit  from  the  matured  tree  of  civil  service  reform  as  Mr.  Gleve^ 
land  has  done  in  his  efforts  to  gather  fruit,  while  planting  and 
nurturing  the  tree.  But,  if  General  Harrison's  partisanship  is,  as 
intense  while  President  as  it  has  always  been,  it  will  be  a  painful 
experience  to  him  to  faithfully  enforce  the  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations. 

On  the  Chinese  question  he  makes  a  pledge  which  causes  him 
to  recant  his  votes  in  the  Senate.  He  deserves  credit  for  thus 
yielding  to  the  force  of  conviction  so  strongly  expressed  by  the 
people,  and  to  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
solemnly  expressed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  lower 
classes  of  Chinese  as  an  agreeable  or  safe  element  in  any  Amer- 
ican community,  or  one  to  which  our  industrial  classes  can  be 
justly  reconciled  as  competitors  (n  their  work.  Since  the  date  of 
the  Burlingame  treaty  the  Democratic  party  has  constantly  set  its 
face  against  Chinese  immigration  to  the  United  States.  This  has 
been  a  distinctive  policy  of  that  party,  supported  by  Thurman^ 
Bayard,  Beck,  and  others,  on  grounds  of  national  and  social  neces- 
sity, and  has  lately  resulted  in  a  treaty  that  has  made  the  nearest 
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approach  possible  to  the  restoration  to  the  United  States  of  the 
legislative  rights  taken  away  by  the  Barlingame  treaty^  to  -regu- 
late in  our  own  way  the  coming  of  additional  masses  of  Asiatic 
people  to  our  country.  General  Harrison  threw  his  weight  into 
the  scale  against  our  return  to  the  former  level  of  our  just  powers, 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  threw  his  weight  into  the  other  scale.  We  are 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  preponderance  that  is  about  to 
restore  to  the  United  States  its  sovereign  authority  over  this  dan- 
gerous subject;  and  because  he  has  been  able,  through  vigorous 
diplomacy,  amicably  conducted,  to  place  this  question  upon 
ground  that  wins  the  approval  of  Oeneral  Harrison,  and  causes 
him  to  pledge  himself  to  abandon  his  former  opinions  expressed 
in  his  votes  in  the  Senate. 

Oeneral  Harrison  makes  cautious  allusion  to  our  troubles  with 
Canada^  and  intimates  the  belief  that  he  could  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  that  would  secure  to  our  people  much  larger 
and  more  satisfactory  privileges  in  Canadian  ports,  and  in  the 
fishing  waters,  than  we  have  yet  enjoyed. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  record,  or  in  that  of  his  party,  to  war- 
rant so  flattering  a  belief. 

Mr.  Fish,  in  1871,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  as  negotiator, 
distinctly  admitted  that  Great  Britain  still  adhered  to  the  head- 
land theory  of  construing  the  treaty  of  1818,  as  to  the  bayll  and 
harbors  within  the  limits  of  our  renunciation  of  the  right  to  take 
fish.  He  could  not  settle  the  question,  and,  for  a  makeshift,  re- 
sorted to  the  plan  of  paying  Canada  for  all  the  fish  we  should  catch 
inside  those  limits. 

He  also  gave  Canada  the  right  to  bring  fish  into  the  United 
States,  whether  fresh  or  cured,  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Fish  and  General  Grant  were  both  strong  men,  and  where 
they  failed  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  General  Harrison 
would  easily  succeed. 

The  Bepublican  party  put  fresh  fish,  for  immediate  consump- 
tion, on  the  free  list,  both  by  treaty  and  act  of  Congress  ;  and  ten 
years  later,  in  the  act  bt  1883,  they  deliberately  continued  this 
arrangement  by  act  of  Congress.  Naturally  Great  Britain  ought 
to  desire  the  restoration  of  that  party  to  power,  so  that  when  this 
subject  again  comes  up  they  can  have  the  advantage  of  the  prece- 
dent set  by  that  party  in  giving  to  Canadians  a  release  from  the 
duties  on  fresh  fish. 
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Qeneral  Harrison  would  find  this  Bepnblioan  concession  a 
serious  embarrassment  to  his  diplomatic  success.  We  have  yielded 
that  powerful  leverage  without  any  compensation^  and  the  Bepub* 
licans  will  be  harassed  to  find  a  good  excuse  for  recalling  this  free 
gift  to  Canada. 

His  evident  disposition  to  open  new  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  fisheries  controversy  would  be  very  encouraging  to 
our  hopes  of  continued  peace  with  Canada,  were  it  not  for  the 
wet  blanket  in  which  these  budding  hopes  were  enveloped  in  the 
recent  action  of  the  Bepublicans  in  the  Senate,  where  they  solidly 
followed  the  dictates  of  a  party  caucus,  and  declared,  in  harmony 
with  the  assertion  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Belations,  that  this 
**  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  negotiation,'^  and  that  the  time  for  nego- 
tiation has  passed. 

Unless  there  is  a  total  repulsion  of  feeling  and  change  of  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  Bepublican  Senators,  General  Harrison 
would  be  compelled  to  lean  upon  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate  to 
support  any  further  overtures  to  Great  Britain  to  treat  about  the 
fisheries. 

These  and  other  questions  that  are  alluded  to  by  General 
Harrison  are  important,  and  he  might  have  included  the  pay- 
mient  of  fifty  million  dollars  a  year  to  the  sinking  fund  as  cre- 
iiting.  an  unnecessary  demand  for  taxation,  so  as  to  give  a  pretext 
for  leeching  the  people  out  of  many  millions  more  to  enrich 
those  who,  claiming  to  be  poor  and  patriotic,  really  ''sit  at  the  ire- 
oeipt  of  customs. ''  It  would  have  been  gratifying  if  General 
Harrison  had  explained  the  necessity  for  a  tax  of  fifty  million 
dollars  a  year  to  maintain  our  national  credit,  while  we  are  paying 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  for  each  hundred  dollars  of 
the  face  value  of  our  bonds,  in  order  to  keep  money  in  circulation. 
But  this  is  a  part  of  his  plan  for  the  encouragement  and  ''pro- 
tection of  American  industry,^  to  create  an  unnecessary  demand 
for  fifty  million  dollars  of  annual  taxation  in  order  to  increase  the 
value  of  our  bonds  to  twenty-eight  per  cent,  above  par,  and  to 
oompel  us  to  buy  them  in  at  that  figure,  or  else  to  see  the  circu- 
lation of  money  obstructed  by  its  being  locked  up  in  the  treasury 
and  the  real  industries  of  the  country  choked  down. 

It  is  on  the  subject  of  tariff  taxation  that  General  Harrison 
makes  his  main  assault  on  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  people  who  are 
interested  in  that  phase  of  constitutional  "protection''  which 
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giyas  to  every  man  the  right  to  jast  and  equal  laws^  and  the  im- 
partial administration  of  lawB  that  create  and  distribute  the  bur* 
dens  of  taxation. 

If  the  constitution  justifies  tax  laws  to  protect  selected  indus- 
tries at  the  expense  of  all  others,  it  equally  requires  that  equid 
protection  shall  be  given  alike  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  con- 
sumer of  his  goods.  Protection  to  '^ American  labor'' ought  to 
include  protection  to  all  descriptions  of  labor,  luid  even  those  un- 
fortunates who  cannot  labor,  but  must  live.  The  benignity  of 
the  laws  should  never  fail  to  bless  the  poor  and  helpless. 

General  Harrison's  horoscope  seems  to  include  only  those  who 
labor  to  keep  large  masses  of  accumulated  capital,  and  the  adven- 
turous energy  of  speculative  credit  employed  in  manufactures. 
He  fails  to  regard  those  who  furnish  their  own  little  capital  in 
their  solitary  struggles  to  win  bread  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  the  forests,  the  mines  and  the  fisheries. 

It  is  a  sad  defect  in  the  reach  and  sweep  of  his  political  vision 
that  it  passes  over  these  lower  levels  of  '' American  labor^"  and 
only  touches  the  high  promontory  points  where  aggregated  and 
incorporated  capital  has  reared  its  vast  and  splendid  workshops, 
and  assembled  its  labor-saving  machinery. 

While  Mr.  Cleveland  is  delving  with  the  unprotected  masses 
to  shelter  them  against  injustice  and  oppression.  General  Harrison 
reproaches  him  with  being  indifferent  to  American  labor,  because 
he  prefers  to  do  what  he  can  for  the  unprotected  classes  of  such 
laborers,  to  help  them  in  their  hard  trials  to  earn  a  living,  and 
then  to  give  to  the  protected  classes  all  that  can  be  justly  given 
them  in  compensation  for  their  contributions  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 

In  sheltering  the  unprotected  bread-winners,  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
not  thought  it  best  to  repeal  the  tax  on  whisky.  This  deadly 
luxury  has  so  little  of  the  protective  sympathy  of  General  Harri- 
son that  he  congratulates  the  Chicago  convention  on  having  set 
its  face  in  the  direction  of  temperance  reform.  But  he  seems 
quite  reluctant  in  declaring  his  concurrence  in  that  part  of  the 
platform  which  pledges  thQ  Republican  party  to  free  whisky,  rather 
than  to  give  up  any  part  of  the  protective  duties  on  any  taxed 
article  of  import.  He  insists  that  such  a  policy  would  be  better 
deferred  to  a  future  time.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters.  General 
Harrison  has  availed  himself  of  a  liberal  margin  for  osoillati(m. 
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allowed  him  in  the  vague  committals  of  the  Chicago  platform^  to 
evince  his  higher  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  and  experience 
in  the  affairs  of  state,  and  to  shape  his  course  to  his  own  liking. 
He  seems  even  to  dissent  from  the  views  of  Mr.  Blaine  as  to  the 
harmlessness  of  *^  trusts/^  and  to  venture  opinions  in  hostility  to 
such  conspiracies. 

There  is  an  attractive  air  of  sincerity  in  the  boldness  with 
which  he  takes  ground  on  the  tariff  question. 

The  Bepublican  party  has  a  history  of  public  pledges,  made  in 
the  most  solemn  form,  which  commits  it,  as  far  as  resolves  can 
bind  men  in  the  performance  of  acknowledged  duties,  to  reduce 
the  tariff  revenues  so  that  they  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  of 
the  sum  needed  for  the  support  of  the  government. 

Quotations  from  these  pledges  are  not  needed  to  make  them 
conspicuous  or  to  inform  the  country  of  their  terms.  They  have 
been  reiterated  in  every  convention,  and  insisted  upon  by  every 
Bepublican  President  in  messages  to  Congress  since  General 
Grant's  second  term. 

But  all  this  signifies  nothing  in  the  view  that  General  Harri- 
son takes  of  this  subject.  He  has  decided,  for  his  party,  that 
during  his  administration  of  the  Executive  Office  he  will  not,  if 
he  can  prevent  it,  permit  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  reduction  of  excessive  taxation,  if  that  step  in  any 
wise  reduces  the  profits  derived  from  the  protective  features  of 
the  tariff.  It  is  the  step  in  that  direction  that  he  declares  to  be 
unwise  and  fatal  to  American  interests.  As  there  can  be  no  re- 
duction of  taxes  on  any  article  that  competes  with  a  like  com- 
modity manufactured  abroad,  without  reducing  the  profits  that 
are  the  result  of  protection.  General  Harrison  boldly  takes  the 
position  that  there  should  be  no  reduction  of  tariff  taxation  that 
he  can  prevent,  except  upon  articles  that  are  not  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

He  declaims  against  maxims  and  demands  that  facts  shall 
control  in  our  policies ;  but  where  facts  and  maxims  unite  to  de- 
stroy a  theory  of  taxation  that  he  so  boldly  demands  for  our  coun- 
try, it  would  be  better  if  he  should  defer  to  the  experience  of  the 
country,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  powerfully  stated  in  the 
Bepublican  national  platforms.  The  &ct  is  that  every  article  not 
of  absolute  necessity  imported  into  the  country  should  bear  some 
of  the  burden  of  taxation,  if  we  would  have  every  class  of  people 
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bear  some  part  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  f^oTemment.  This  is 
not  a  maxim.  Bat  it  is  a  maxim,  and  one  worthy  of  dose  atten- 
tion^ that  the  bu^ens  of  gOTemment  should  fall  lightest  npon 
those  who  are  Masrt  ilile  to  bear  them ;  and^  also,  that  it  most  be 
an  urgent  necesilKy  <A  government  that  will  justify  a  tax  on  arti- 
cles that  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  human  life,  yis.,  food, 
raiment,  fuel,  and  shelter.  In  reference  to  the  simplest  elements 
that  support  human  existence,  the  law  of  necessity  is  stronger 
than  any  legislative  enactment  in  its  appeal  to  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  and  in  its  obligation  upon  the  consciences  of 
lawmakers. 

To  tax  these  elementary  fruits  of  the  Divine  Creator's  benevo- 
lence to  mankind,  so  as  to  increase  the  cost  of  them  to  every 
human  being  (as  is  the  case  in  every  such  tax),  whether  they  are 
or  are  not  in  competition  with  like  articles  imported  from  other 
eountries,  is  an  extremity  of  hardship  that  our  lawmakers  should 
never  resort  to,  unless  the  support  of  government  makes  it  una- 
voidably necessary.  Our  system  of  taxation,  as  it  is  now  declared 
on  our  statute  book  and  enforced  in  our  custom  houses,  does  tax 
very  severely  many  of  the  articles  that  are  indispensable  to  human 
existence,  such  as  salt,  wood,  lumber,  coal,  sugar  and  fuel.  These 
articles  of  necessity  are  cited  to  illustrate  the  point  at  which 
General  Harrison's  vow  to  maintain  the  protective  system  against 
any  step  in  the  direction  of  its  modification  strikes  the  common 
necessities  of  the  human  family,  and  the  crushing  weight  of  the 
blow  that  will  fall,  if  he  is  ever  President,  upon  those  least  able 
to  bear  it.  These  articles  are  all  produced  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  tax  on  them  must  raise  the  cost  to  the  consumer  above 
the  price  that  the  people  of  other  countries  pay  for  them. 

To  reduce  the  tax  on  them  must  make  them  cheaper.  But  Gen- 
eral Harrison  says  that  this  boon  to  human  life  must  be  denied,  be- 
cause to  grant  it  would  be  to  take  a  step  in  the  direction  of  reducing 
the  profits  of  the  protected  industry.  He  argues,  as  all  theorists  do 
who  resort  to  maxims  when  facts  fail  them,  that  the  incidental  ad- 
vantage to  other  industries  arising  from  the  stimulus  given  to  the 
market  for  the  article  increased  in  price  by  such  a  tax,  compen- 
sates the  consumer  for  his  loss  in  that  increase  of  price.  If  an 
argument  so  entirely  theoretical  has  any  place  in  a  wise  political 
economy,  that  place  is  not  found  in  the  tax  on  salt,  sugar,  wool, 
lumber,  coal  and  wood.    Without  such  articles  it  would  overtax 
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fhd  skill  fmd  energy  of  mankind  to  obtain  the  means  for  the 
bareBt  dabsistence,  and  to  protect  life  against  the  exposure  to 
the  cold  of  the  winter.  If  the  cost  of  such  articles  is  placed  be- 
yond the  jneans  of  any  human  beings  by  a  tax  imposed  by  law, 
that  tax  is  an  inhumanity  as  to  that  person.  A  life  frozen 
out  of  a  human  body  by  a  tax  on  coal  that  deprives  a  human 
being  of  its  use,  is  not  atoned  for  by  the  protection  that  is  given 
to  the  owner  of  a  coal  mine  by  that  tax. 

The  sufferings  of  infancy,  of  the  sicic,  of  the  aged  people  for 
the  want  of  the  delicate  nutrition  of  sugar ;  those  of  the  brave, 
houseless  pioneers  on  the  storm-beaten  plains  of  Dakota  for  the 
want  of  lumber  and  wood;  the  exposure  of  the  poor  in  their 
daily  toil  for  subsistence  to  the  cruelties  of  the  winter  winds  for 
the  want  of  comfortable  woolen  wear,  all  invite  humane  legis- 
lators to  take  the  step  in  the  direction  of  lower  taxes  on  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life  that  General  Harrison  declares  he  will 
never  permit  us  to  take  if  he  is  elected  to  the  Presidency. 

If  the  speculation  upon  the  wants  and  fancies  of.  mankind, 
that  is  the  life  of  the  so-called  protective  system,  is  a  thing  to  be 
promoted  and  encouraged  by  tax  laws,  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
speculation  can  be  safely  nurtured  at  the  udders  from  which 
human  life  must,  of  necessity,  draw  its  support  and  appropriate 
its  most  nutritious  draughts.  There  is  a  line  that  General 
Harrison  refuses  to  see,  which  separates  between  the  stimulus  by 
heavy  taxation  and  consequent  increase  of  price  of  articles  de- 
signed for  the  gratifying  of  the  tastes,  fancies  and  pleasures  of 
mankind,  and  gives  greater  profits  to  the  manufacturer,  and  a 
like  increase  of  price,  by  heavy  taxation,  on  the  products  of  an 
industry  that  works  for  the  support  of  human  beings  in  every 
phase  and  shape  in  which  God  has  breathed  into  them  the  breath 
of  life. 

Whether  that  life  is  refined,  rich,  and  luxurious,  or  whether 
it  is  wretched  and  faint  with  sickness,  and  stinted  with  poverty 
and  exposed,  in  shameless  nakedness,  every  human  life  is  entitled, 
where  no  imperious  necessity  otherwise  requires,  to  actual  sup]>ort 
by  means  that  are  free  from  taxation. 

General  Harrison  has  taken  his  stand  upon  ground  that  is  out- 
side the  limits  of  sympathy  for  the  real  laborers  and  real  sufferers 
of  the  country,  when  he  declares  his  abhorrence  of  any  step  that 
may  be  taken  to  lessen  taxation  upon  articles  that  are  necessary 
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to  the  existence  even  of  human  life,  comfort,  health,  and  shelter, 
if  such  reduction  gives  up  any  of  the  so-called  ''protection''  to 
tmy  domestic  industry. 

He  stands  within  the  limits  of  that  coterie  which  claims,  to  the 
last  cent,  all  the  profits  that  capital  can  gather  from  the  existing  tax 
laws,  and  adheres  with  unyieldiug  tenacity  to  a  system  which  em- 
ploys our  tax  laws  as  a  means  of  extorting  money  from  all  classes 
of  our  people  to  enrich  a  selected  class.  He  has  declared  his  pur- 
pose to  interpose  his  shield  as.  a  covering  to  the  interests  of  the 
rich  and  powerful,  by  enabling  them  to  continue  to  enjoy  all  the 
profits  of  the  present  tariff  laws  which  can  be  gathered  under  the 
name  of  '' protection." 

The  entrenched  camp  of  the  friends  of  monopoly,  trusts  and 
excessive  taxation  to  raise  excessive  revenues  to  be  squandered  by 
Congress,  may,  for  a  time,  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  but  there  can  be  no  relaxation  of  effort,  because 
the  purpose  is  to  secure  justice  for  those  who  are  wronged  and 
oppressed. 

Such  objects  have  never  failed  of  ultimate  success  in  the 
United  States. 

When  the  taxing  power  is  used  only  for  public  and  govern- 
mental purposes,  and  not  as  the  legislative  means  of  securing  ex- 
clusive privileges  to  speculators  in  human  labor,  a  contented  peo- 
ple will  gladly  pay  the  expenses  of  their  government  on  a  scale 
that  is  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the  country  and  corre* 
spending  with  its  splendid  progress. 

John  T.  Mobqan. 


MY  PUPES. 


''  Does  Art  or  Oenius  enter  chiefly  into  the  composition  of  a 
dramatic  work  ? ''  asked  a  gentleman  of  Bome  two  thousand  years 
ago. 

"  Well ! "  replied  Mr.  Flaccus,  whom  we  familiarly  call  Hor- 
ace^ ''  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  what  one  can  do  without 
the  assistance  of  the  other.  Each  is  equally  concerned  in  the 
result.'' 

This  contention  occupied  the  dilettante  twenty  centuries  ago, 
and  it  outcomes  again  in  this  age,  in  the  dispute  between  actors, 
as  to  whether  their  mimetic  act  is  a  craft,  an  artistic  process,  or 
an  effusion,  an  ecstasy.  A  tragedian  may  claim  to  be  infused  at 
will  by  some  such  frenzy,  and  to  produce  his  results  by  a  psychic 
spasm  ;  but  let  it  be  acknowledged  that  a  comedian  cannot  de- 
liver himself  over  to  any  such  condition.  He  must  be  circum- 
spect, his  deliberate  copy  of  nature  is  obtained  by  fidelity  to  its 
features,  or  by  caricature  of  them.  There  can  be  no  divine  frenzy 
about  Mm!  But  let  us  try  to  perceive  if  the  tragedian  be  really 
so  possessed.  Can  he  work  himself  up  into  this  transcendental 
state  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  tragic  fits  ?  Hysteria  dramaticat 
Or  is  this  claim  a  piece  of  esthetic  affectation  ?  Shakspere  seems 
to  object  to  unbridled  rage ;  he  says  that  a  tragedian  should  **  in 
the  torrent,  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  his  passion  acquire  and 
ieget  a  temperance  that  shall  give  it  smoothness.''  Thus  the  actor- 
poet  advises  him  to  learn  and  cultivate  by  art  to  control  his  effu- 
sion I  and  goes  further ;  he  urges  him  to  study  appropriate  gestr 
ure.  How  can  this  be  done  without  a  careful  subordination 
of  the  divine  fits  to  some  method  ?  Be  it  remembered  he  is 
speaking  to  a  tragedian  about  tragedy.  It  is  a  comforting  re- 
flection that  tragedians  in  Shakspere's  time  were  quite  as  blatant 
as  some  that  grace  our  boards  !     My  personal  acquaintance  with. 
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and  watchful  study  of,  the  greater  tragedianB  of  the  preseat  cezt- 
tury,  Sachely  Lemaitre,  Ligier,  Macready,  Forrest^  £ean^  Sal- 
yini,  Deyrient,  induce  me  to  believe  they  never  were,  or  pretended 
to  be,  under  the  transcendental  craze ;  but  maintained  their  his- 
trionic fury  carefully  bridled  and  bitted.  Nearly  every  woman 
has  the  nervous  faculty  of  making  a  hysterical  fool  of  herself. 
Some  men  have  the  same  power ;  for  the  artistic  mind,  being  in- 
cubative, is  in  a  large  degree — female.  If  you  waggle  your£nger 
before  the  eyes  of  a  bird  placed  on  his  back,  he  will  be  comatised  I 
— and  so,  many  artists  waggle  their  fingers  before  their  own  eyes, 
and  think  their  giddiness  is  inspiration  I  If  one  of  these  actors, 
in  the  midst  of  his  torrent  and  tempest,  overheard  a  laugh  or  a 
hiss  amongst  the  audience,  his  whirlwind  would  be  changed  in 
very  short  order  into  another  kind   of  rage!     If   the   great 

emotional  Miss  N ,  in  the  midst  of  the  curse  in  ''  Leah," 

heard  a  whisper  from  the  wing  that  her  petticoat  was  coming 
down,  the  whole  direction  of  her  commination  would  be  internally 
diverted  from  her  lover  to  her  dresser. 

But  let  us  proceed  a  step  further.  The  repetition  of  words 
exercises  a  peculiar'eflect  on  the  brain,  which  eventually  loses  all 
consciousness  of  their  meaning,  and  utterance  becomes  mechani- 
cal. If  any  person  will  undertake  to  repeat  «  speech  a  great 
number  of  times  he  will  find  that,  after  a  certain  number,  the 
sense  of  what  he  is  talking  about  will  fade,  and  subsequently  the 
words  will  come  involuntarily  while  he  is  thinking  of  something 
else.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  after  playing  a  part  for  two  or  three 
hundi'ed  times,  to  find  myself  uttering  the  words,  using  the  ex- 
pression of  face  and  all  the  artistic  movements,  without  the  slight- 
est consciousness  of  what  I  am  doing  or  saying,  my  mind  being 
elsewhere.  Some  person  would  enter  the  theatre  on  whom  I  de- 
sired to  make  a  favorable  impression  by  the  performance,  and  I 
.would  address  myself  attentively  to  my  business.  The  words 
would  leave  me.  To  recover  them  I  was  obliged  to  remove  .mj 
mind  from  attempting  to  remember,  fix  it  on  some  other  subject, 
and  the  mechanical  memory  would  be  restored.  So  it  is  vrith  the 
tragedian  who  has  appeared  a  thousand  times  in  Hamlet ;  it  is 
physically  impossible  for  his  mind  to  act  otherwise  than  mechan- 
icfiJly  after  a  certain  time  I  What  then  becomes  of  his  divine 
frenzy  ?  The  clergyman  who,  following  the  ritual,  is  obliged 
to  repeat  so  frequently  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  is  affected  in  a  like 
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manner^  and  the  clerical  monotony  of  his  deliyerj  of  the  senice 
k  reiy  different  from  the  tones  in  which  he  iihpresses  his  sermon. 
If  these  instances  be  correct^  their  inference  is  that  acting  is 
not  different  from  other  arts.  The  painter  and  the  sculptor^  in- 
spired by  genius^  produce  great  works^  bnt  they  are  not  so  in- 
spired when  they  are  employed  in  making  replicas  of  snch  works ; 
they  are  simply  copying  themselves,  and  their  effort  is  mechanical. 
Will  any  actor  or  actress  contend  that  the  simple  incident  of  a 
crying  child  amongst  the  audience  does  not  instantly  bring  down 
the  loftiest  flight  of  passion  to  a  sense  of  petty  annoyance  P  I 
have  heard  a  great  actress,  in  the  torrent  and  tempest  of  her  pas- 
sion, with  her  breast  heaying  with  simulated  emotion,  her  roice 
tremulous,  and  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes,  proceed  thus  while 
performing  Constance  in  "  King  John  " : 

Grief  fllb  the  loQmQp  of  my  abSBDt  child,  i 

Lias  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  ne. 
[AsidtiotheprompUr:  "  Bend  somebod j  in  front,  and  have  that  child  put 
oatn 

Fnti  on  his  pretty  kx>lBB,  repeats  his  words, 
Rememben  me  of  all  his  gracious  parta 
[SMo  voce.    I  shall  break  down  if  that  squeaker  is  not  choked  by  somebody.] 
StufEi  out  his  vacant  garmenti  with  his  form  I 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  food  of  grUlL 
Fare  yoQ  wen  1   iTmr$  her  hair,} 

Had  you  such  a  losi  as  I, 
I  oontd  gire  better  comfort  than  yon  do. 
I  wiU  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit, 
['*  What  esn  the  ushers  be  dohig,  to  aUow  thia**   Than  she  tried  to  orerwhefan 
the  infant  by  a  torrent  of  passion  tliat  seemed  to  me  more  like  the  roar  of  an  in* 
lunaoBii  ugressj 

Oh,  Lord  t  my  bqy  I  my  Arthur  I  my  fair  aoa. 
.    My  life  1  my  jay  1  my  food.    My  all  the  world  I 
My  widow  comfort,  and  my  sorrow^s  care. 

A  whirlwind  of  applause  followed  her  off  the  stage^  where  she 
wastu^commodated  with  a  chair^  seated  in  which  she  gaye  rent  to 
further  sentiments  not  Shaksperean^  nor  in  the  maternal  rein. 
Ihiring  her  passional  scene  I  failed  to  detect  any  lack  of  tender- 
ness in  her  voice.  Her  face  was  full  of  the  feeling  with  which 
she  was  supposed  to  be  overwhelmed.  The  artistic  process  of 
simulation  was  in  grand  operation^  while  her  mind  was  possessed 
with  a  very  different  passion.  Every  actor  who  has  experience 
in  performing  with  our  leading  tragedians^  can  recall  scores  of 
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similar  incidents.  If  I,  then^  lift  the  comer  of  the  stagte  cnrtain 
to  betray  the  secrets  of  our  art,  it  is  not  out  of  disrespect  of  that 
art ;  bnt  to  expose  the  fatuity  of  the  pretence  that  an  actor  is  a 
kind  of  poet  in  action.  He  is  truly  only  an  embodiment,  in  which 
the  poet  is  the  soul. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  theatrical  London  was  moved  in 
the  direction  of  a  school  for  acting,  and  I  was  invited  by  the  heads 
of  the  stage  to  give  my  views  of  this  matter.  They  were,  as  they  al- 
ways have  been,  very  decided.  First  :  that  acting  could  be  taught 
only  on  the  stage,  as  swimming  can  only  be  taught  in  the  water. 
Mid  riding  on  horseback.  All  chamber  tuition  is  worthless. 
Elocution  and  declamation  is  the  last,  not  the  first,  lesson  a  young 
actor  or  actress  should  learn.  The  stage  is  a  picture  frame,  in 
which  is  exhibited  that  kind  of  panorama,  where  the  picture  being 
unrolled  is  made  to  move,  passing  before  the  spectator  with  scenic 
continuity.  As  these  scenes  are  directed  toward  the  spectator, 
the  art  of  the  persons,  being  figures  in  them,  is  to  so  present  them- 
selves that,  although  engaged  with  each  other,  they  may  be  pre- 
sented also  to  the  audience,  whose  sympathies  the  action  is  in- 
tended to  arouse.  These  conditions  are  the  postulates  of  our  art, 
which  is  addressed  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear.  For  if  the 
agony  of  one  who  suffers  from  a  great  misfortune  be  expressed  by 
words  alone,  we  f^  to  believe  in  it  unless  the  expression  of  the 
face  and  the  gestures  of  passion,  and  the  natural  movement  of  the 
body  under  such  mental  torture,  accompany  and  enforce  the  dic- 
tion. I  deny  that  such  can  be  taught  and  practiced  on  a  hearth 
rug.  I  deny  that  Antony  can  address  an  imaginary  populace, 
that  Romeo  can  make  love  to  an  absent  Juliet ,  or  kill  an  ideal  3^' 
bolt.  All  the  adjuncts  must  be  present,  the  scene  must  be  acted, 
not  declaimed,  and  all  the  interlocutors  must  share  in  it,  all  the 
movements  must  take  place,  for  the  individual  student  is  only  a 
part  of  a  whole. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  a  certain  manager  in  !Nfew  Toric, 
having  entertained  similar  convictions  on  these  subjects,  offered 
the  use  of  his  theatre  and  all  its  appliances  to  establish  a  school 
upon  this  scheme.  But  he  carried  it  further.  He  undertook  to 
furnish  all  the  expenses  attending  the  enterprise,  so  the  students 
should  obtain  instruction  free ;  and  still  further,  he  proposed  to 
select  fifteen  of  the  most  promising  and  pay  them  a  weekly  salarjr. 
When  tills  proposal  was  made  public-— it  was  at  first  received  with 
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mcredolity — ^the  applications  lor  admission  numbered  dailyfrom 
seventy  to  one  hundred. 

At  a  preUminary  inspection,  the  greater  number  were  excluded, 
and  restored  to  the  useful  occupations  they  were  more  fit1»d  to 
fill.  Those  who  passed  inspection  were  subjected  to  examina- 
tion. To  each  was  assigned  a  short  scene  for  study,  and  a  day 
appointed  to  witness  their  attempts.  Again  a  selection  was  made 
and  many  rejected.  About  eighty  remained,  and  of  these  the 
Madison  Square  School  of  Instruction  was  formed.  Out  of  the 
singular  experience  we  enjoyed,  we  discovered  that  for  one  male 
student  showing  any  promise  of  excellence,  we  had  six  female 
pupils.  The  gentlemen  were,  for  the  most  part,  awkward,  stiff, 
ungainly  and  slow;  the  ladies  graceful,  quick  and  refined.  Among 
the  lady  students  we  found  twenty-two  who  aspired  to  be  Juliets 
apd  Paulines  and  PartheniaSp  and  one  who  consei^ted  to  play  old 
women  I  When  faced  with  this  result,  Mr.  Palmer'  could  not 
refrain  from  quoting  Falstajps  bill  of  fare  :  *^  Two  gallons  of  sack 
to  one  half  penny  worth  of  bread  V* 

When  the  school  was  formed,  they  were  called  into  the 
auditorium  of  the  theatre,  and  assembled  in  the  orchestra  seats. 
The  following  m^nu  for  the  day  had  been  previously  issued: 
the  Garden  Scene  in  '' Bomeo  and  Julief;  the  fifth  act  of 
*'  The  Rivals '^  the  fourth  act  of  '^  King  John"';  the  third 
act  of  ''The  School  for  ScandaP'— -each  part  in  these  scenes 
or  acts  was  cast  to  two  or  three  different  students.  ''Borneo 
and  Juliet ''  was  called ;  two  of  the  students  stepped  upon  the 
stage  and  played  the  scene,  while  the  whole  school  became 
spectators,  and  as  corrections  were  made  by  the  director,  and 
faults  explained,  the  lesson  was  conveyed  equally  to  the  two 
performers  and  to  the  audience.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene, 
it  was  stopped ;  one  of  the  performers  was  invited  ta  retire 
amongst  the  spectators,  and  a  new  Romeo  or  Juliet  was  called 
forward  to  proceed  with  the  performance.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  this  second  performer  had  already  profited  by  what  had 
been  seen,  and  took  care  to  avoid  similar  errors. 

The  system  thus  first  introduced  by  the  Madison  Square  School 
into  theatrical  afi!airs  has  developed  two  unexpected  results.  The 
students  are  seized  with  "  stage  fright,'^  precisely  as  they  would 
be  liable  to  be  affected  before  a  public  audience.  Then,  extreme 
eagerness  to  excel  each  other  is  excited  by  the  hearty  applause 
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which  any  exoellenoe  is  recognized ;  and  this  acute  peroep- 
Urnkr  ei  what  is  good  is  a  sign  of  the  artistic  quality ;  for  surely 
the  foe  critic  is  only  a  disembodied  artist.  Sta^e  fright,  like  sea- 
moloMW,  is  OYereome  at  last,  and  is  better  to  be  so  before  the  stu-^ 
dent  appears  in  public 

Another  feature  introduced  by  Mr.  Palmer  into  this  scheme, 
is  the  production  of  new  plays  by  American  authors,  who  can  find 
no  public  appearance  elsewhere.  To  render  full  justice  to  these 
plays  the  assistance  of  professional  actors  will  be  called  on.  To 
the  most  select  students,  parts  in  the  performance  will  be  intrusted, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  discover  amongst  the  female  students  sev- 
eral who  will  inevitably  occupy  very  distinguished  places  on  the 
American  sitige. 

DiOK  BoUCIGAUIiT. 
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What  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  a  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  growing  out  of  aggressions  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  ? 

Let  us  premise  there  cannot  and  will  not  be  in  the  near  future 
any  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  ^*  Gousin- 
ship  "  and  sentimentality  are  no  elements  in  this  opinion. 

The  two  nations  fought  twice  when  they  almost  in  kinship 
held  the  relation  of  mother  and  daughter^  nearly  the  whole  gov- 
erning class  of  America  being  of  English  blood.  Now  very  few 
Americans  are  even  in  the  relation  of  cousins^  much  less  grand- 
children. 

Every  well-informed  person  in  the  United  States  knows  that 
the  governing  class  in  England^  in  our  Civil  War  did  all  it  could 
and  dared  to  do  to  dismember  our  country  as  a  nation  and  divide 
our  people  into  irretrievably  hostile  communities,  whose  conflict- 
ing interests  and  passions  could  be  forever  played  against  each 
other  by  English  diplomacy,  in  the  interest  and  support  of  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  supremacy  of  that  empire. 

Her  course,  however,  was  so  disingenuous,  insincere,  cowardly 
and  selfish  regarding  the  Confederacy,  holding  out  as  inducements 
to  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  suggestions  of  aid  and  sup- 
port to  that  cause  and  promises  of  acknowledgment  of  its  inde- 
pendence, so  that  the  Southern  people  day  by  day  waited  for  the 
event  to  come,  all  which  was  never  intended  to  l)e  fulfilled  and 
never  did  come,  so  that  the  Southern  portion  of  our  united  coun- 
try feels  under  no  obligation  of  gratitude  because  thereof,  and  has 
no  special  attachment  to  England. 

A  conflict  of  arms  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  any  event  can  occur  only  after  the  most  careful  weigh- 
ing of  consequences  to  both  nations  by  each.  In  these  later  days 
results  are  measured  not  so  much  by  the  military  and  naval  power 
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of  the  combatants  as  by  the  monej^  cost  and  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  industries  of  either  of  the  countries  in  arms. 

Indeed^  in  all  her  wars  England's  power  has  been  money  to 
subsidize  soldiers  or  governments  to  fight  her  battles.  In  the 
war  of  the  revolution  her  king  openly  bought  soldiers  at  so  much 
a  head  from  his  relatives^  the  petty  Oerman  princes.  That  traffic 
cannot  now  be  carried  on  with  Qermany^  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  France  wants  Alsace-Lorraine  back  again. 

The  British  Eastern  contingent  cannot  be  utilized  in  a  war 
with  us^  because  Bussia  hangs  on  the  border  of  Afghanistan  ready 
to  move  when  England  is  engaged  in  combat  with  any  nation 
near  her  size. 

Ireland  would  be  still  less  prolific  of  soldiers^  for  the  more 
Irish  troops  England  should  bring  on  to  American  soil,  the 
more  American  soldiers  we  would  have.  Fraternization  in  that 
case  would  be  more  efficient  than  *^  cousinship.^'  That  the  English 
people  are  brave  and  make  good  soldiers  when  thoroughly  disciplined 
and  commanded  by  well  instructed  officers  of  the  higher  classes 
no  one  doubts,  even  though  all  may  agree  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington that  ''her  common  soldiery  is  the  scum  of  England.'' 

Hers  is  not  a  war-like  people.  Her  peasantry  do  not  take 
readily  to  war  either  by  sea  or  land.  Her  enlistments  for  land 
service  are  not  the  most  creditable  nor  produce  large  results,  and 
although  "Britannia  rules  the  waves/'  yet  in  any  extensive  mari- 
time operations  since  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  ''press 
gang"  has  been  her  only  efficient  resort  for  sailors ;  while  the 
red-coated  marine  has  been  found  a  necessary  instrument  on 
board  her  ships  of  war  to  prevent  and  suppress  insurrections,  sev- 
eral times  occurring,  of  her  impressed  blue  jacket  tars. 

The  largest  number  of  British  bom  soldiers  ever  on  any  battle 
field  was  at  Waterloo,  when  there  were  25,369  all  told,  including 
the  Irishmen.  We  had  a  third  more  than  that  of  Federal  soldiers 
starved  to  deatir  in  a  single  prison  during  our  late  war. 

Taking  another  aspect  of  the  case  as  to  the  losses  that  would 
be  incurred  from  such  a  war,  without  troubling  ourselves  with 
statistics,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  we  have  substantially  no 
commerce,  while  England  does  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 
In  case  of  war  privateering  on  our  part  would  be  an  industry  that 
would  need  no  protection. 

If  it  should  be  attempted  to  destroy  property  by  bombardment. 
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or  enforce  contribations  thereby  from  any  of  our  cities  which 
might  be  open  to  the  ravages  of  British  fleets,  such  losses,  even  in 
their  most  exaggerated  form,  if  war  was  to  be  carried  on  that 
way,  conld  be  recompensed  by  the  confiscation  of  British  prop- 
erties, raihroad,  landed,  bond  and  other  now  within  onr  territory. 
Such  reparation  woald  surely  be  justifiable^  for  the  destruction  of 
the  private  property  of  a  people  whose  enemy  could  not  capture 
and  hold  it,  which  mode  of  warfare  is  not  deemed  admissible  and 
has  never  been  practiced  by  any  civilized  nation,  even  as  regards 
public  property  not  warlike,  save  England,  who  in  the  war  of 
1812  burned  the  public  buildings  in  our  Capital  which  she  was 
able  to  seize  only  by  a  sudden  raid  from  her  ships. 

Again,  our  withholding  from  Oreat  Britain  our  supplies  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  of  manufacture,  especially  cotton  and 
leather,  would  so  cripple  her  industries  that  she  would  at  once 
lose  her  manufacturing  supremacy. 

We  ask  from  her  in  this  regard  substantially  nothing. 

Even  with  this  cursory  view  of  the  condition  of  the  two  coun- 
tries it  will  be  seen  that  war  is  substantially  impossible,  while  our 
position  is  such  that  in  any  question  between  us  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State,  when  we  have  one  adequate  to  the  occa3ion, 
can  address  England  as  her  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  addressed 
us :  ''  This  is  what  we  claim,  and  the  United  States  expects  Eng- 
land will  conform  to  our  claims. ''  Such  in  substance  was  the 
language  of  the  British  Minister  when  we  were  in  our  weakest 
condition  in  the  time  of  our  war,  and  our  turn  has  come  now  to 
use  the  same  diplomatic  language,  with  the  fullest  effect. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  subject  which  entitles  this  paper  we 
must  suppose  that  there  may  be  a  war  between  the  two  countries 
for  the  causes  suggested. 

It  is  plain  that  the  only  matter  we  could  hope  to  obtain  of 
any  permanent  advantage  to  this  country  by  such  a  war  would  be 
the  removal  of  British  dominion  from  the  northern  part  of  this 
continent,  so  that  there  might  never  be  cause  for  any  other  war 
between  the  two  nations.  We  ought  and  should  thereby  estab- 
lish our  eastern  and  western  boundaries  by  ocean  and  ocean,  and 
so  far  north  that  the  wandering  Esquimau  will  mistake  the  flash- 
ings of  the  midnight  sun  reflected  from  our  glorious  flag  for  the 
scintillations  of  an  aurora  borealist  Is  not  this  the  fate  of  Can- 
ada ?    Peacefully  we  hope,  forcefully  if  we  must  I 
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Such  absorption  of  British  territory  would  give  us  the  means^ 
through  land  warrants^  homesteads  and  grants^  of  paying  the 
pensions  and  bounties  for  our  soldiers  who  might  serve  in  this 
war,  which,  by  the  liberal  justice  of  our  people  have  become  to 
be  the  greatest  source  of  expenditure  because  of  carrying  on  a 
war. 

There  are  some  very  fine  lands  in  British  America,  especially 
timber  lands.  In  addition,  she  raises  great  quantities  of  cattle, 
horses,  wheat,  com  and  potatoes. 

The  Canadian  newspapers  say  that  Great  Britain  is  behind 
Canada.  In  one  sense  that  is  true,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
tection and  defense.  The  strength  of  Great  Britain  is  claimed, 
and  justly,  to  reside  in  her  naval  armament,  but  from  November 
to  May  of  each  year,  neither  a  British  gun-boat  nor  iron-clad 
frigate  could  effectively  get  into  Canada,  or  out  again  if  they  were 
in  there.  The  ice  would  make  her  ships  for  that  time  as  idle  as 
**  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean,''  hardly  as  effective  as  a 
sand  fort  for  any  warlike  purpose,  because  not  in  the  right  place. 

And  there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  during  the  seven  Canadian 
winter  months  of  any  body  of  British  troops  reaching  the  Capital 
of  Canada. 

About  1837,  when  McLeod  out  out  the  ^'Caroline''  near  Niag- 
ara in  the  French  rebellion,  when  Great  Britain  desired  to  throw 
some  of  her  troops  into  Quebec,  she  was  obliged  to  ask,  and  did 
ask  and  receive,  permission  from  the  United  States  to  move  them 
through  the  State  of  Maine. 

Again,  when  she  desired  to  strengthen  her  armament  in 
Canada  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  rebellion,  she  asked  per- 
mission to  have  her  officers  and  men  pass  through  our  territory, 
which  was  granted,  as  Mason  and  Slidell  were  given  up  to  her. 

British  America  lies  along  our  whole  northern  border  for 
nearly  six  thousand  miles,  reckoning  the  crooks  and  indentations, 
and  that  line  is  largely  marked  by  water,  and  in  the  winter  when 
the  British  troops  could  not  aid  Canada,  the  frost  forms  bridges 
over  which  American  troops  can  pass  to  any  indicated  point. 

Whenever  we  are  called  upon  to  march  an  army  into  Canada, 
the  movement  should  be  made  in  the  early  winter.  After  which 
time,  if  we  watch  our  Eastern  borders,  with  any  considerable  portion 
of  more  than  a  million  of  veterans,  who  still  can  do  service  in  the 
field,  no  British  troops  can  disturb  that  portion  of  our  army 
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operating  in  Western  or  Central  Oanada.  At  that  season  of  the 
year^  too,  every  com  bam  and  wheat  bin  will  be  full^  every  smoke 
house  and  cattle-pen  will  be  a  commissary  depot,  and  the  hay 
stack  and  straw  pile  will  furnish  food  and  bedding  for  man  and 
horse.  And  the  supposed  rigors  of  the  climate  well-fed,  well- 
clothed  and  well-shod  troops  will  not  mind,  or  the  impediment  of 
the  snow,  more  than  do  our  logging  men  in  the  forests  of  Maine 
on  the  Canadian  borders  where  they  spend  whole  winters. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  winter  campaign  in  Canada  is  impossible. 
Indeed,  it  was  so  deemed  in  1866  by  the  Fenian  leaders  who  de- 
sired to  make  raids  into  Canada ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  winter  was 
the  only  time  at  which  such  an  incursion  was  possible,  speciaUy 
if  the  invaders  had  no  base  of  supplies  or  provision  train  behind 
them. 

We  have  now  on  our  own  soil  railroads  which  can  bring  our 
troops  near  to  the  borders  of  Canada  at  almost  every  desirable 
point. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  Wolff,  in  1759,  he 
made  preparations  for  a  winter  campaign,  waiting  as  long  as  he 
dared  to  get  up  the  St.  Lawrence  without  being  impeded  by  frosts ; 
and  he  landed  above  Quebec  about  the  tenth  of  September  with 
the  intention  of  besieging  Quebec,  the  best  fortified  city  in  North 
America.  He  evidently  reckoned  upon  supporting  his  troops 
largely  from  the  resources  I  have  indicated.  He  could  have  had 
no  thought  or  belief  that  the  rash  and  too  brave  Montcalm,  almost 
within  an  hour  as  one  might  say,  could  quit  the  shelter  and  pro- 
tection of  the  thick  walls  of  Quebec,  and  its  heavy  artillery,  and 
deploy  the  French  troops  on  the  plains  of  Abraham  and  thus  trust 
himself  and  his  country's  cause  on  the  result  of  a  man  for  man 
fight  to  repel  the  dashing  charge  of  the  impetuous  English  Gen- 
eral. 

So  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  Continental  troops 
invaded  Canada  by  two  expeditions,  one  under  Montgomery  from 
Kew  York,  striking  Montreal,  and  the  other  under  the  lead  of 
Arnold,  who  marched  on  Quebec  from  the  headwaters  of  the  river 
Kennebec  in  Maine,  both  contemplating  and  carrying  out  a 
winter  campaign  in  Canada. 

On  the  third  day  of  December,  these  Generals  with  their 
troops  made  a  junction  near  Quebec,  but  before  that  month  closed 
the  attack  was  made  on  the  city.    The  fifth  of  May  following  a 
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retreat,  which  became  disastroas,  was  ordered  by  the  Continental 
Congress  in  obedience  to  the  opinion  of  a  commission  sent  to  in- 
Testigate.  The  severity  of  the  winter  in  Ganada^  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  failure  of  our  operations  ;  it  simply  resulted  from  the 
want  of  power,  either  in  Congress  or  in  the  States,  to  get  disci- 
plined troops  with  quantities  of  supplies  in  time  to  open  a  spring 
campaign.  The  supplies  became  necessary,  because,  in  the  spring, 
of  course,  every  bin  and  bam  was  empty,  as  facilities  for  trans- 
portation were  then  hardly  known,  and,  after  his  kind,  the  fron- 
tier farmer  raised  his  supplies  from  year  to  year.  And  so  the 
Fenians  in  1866,  not  having  a  wagon  load  of  provisions  with  them, 
with  their  accustomed  infelicity  of  movement,  chose  the  month 
of  May,  when  nothing  was  left  of  the  last  year's  supply,  and 
nothing  had  been  grown  in  the  succeeding  year,  in  the  spring  of 
which  they  made  their  raid  into  Canada. 

We  have  said  that  the  Briton  was  not  fond  of  enlisting  in  war. 
He  does  not  improve  in  that  regard  when  he  emigrates.  In  the 
time  of  the  Bevolution,  when  Montgomery  prepared  to  attack 
Quebec — and  operations  had  then  been  going  on  against  Canada 
for  some  months — General  Carleton,  the  chief  in  command  of  the 
British  troops,  had,  on  the  22d  of  November,  in  his  army  for  the 
defense  of  Quebec  and  Canada,  330  Anglo-Canadian  militia.  Only 
these  were  inside  the  walls  of  Qaebec,  and  he  had  ordered  out, 
within  four  days,  all  persons  who  would  not  join  in  the  defense  of 
the  town  several  days  before.  He  had  also  543  French  Canadians 
in  Quebec  who  did  not  desert  their  families  under  this  order. 

At  a  later  date,  as  will  be  remembered,  when  England  called 
upon  the  loyalty  of  her  colonies  to  assist  her  by  furnishing  troops 
to  fight  an  unjust  war  against  some  naked  negroes  in  Africa, 
Canada  answered  the  call  after  months'  delay  by  furnishing  vol- 
unteers of  all  descriptions  to  the  extent  of  one  regiment  of  fight- 
ing men,  and  some  boatmen,  her  population  then  exceeding 
4,000,000.  As  a  standard  of  comparison  as  to  the  volunteering 
capacity  of  the  two  peoples  for  war,  we  may  be  permitted  to  state 
that  Bhode  Island,  with  a  population  in  1860  of  less  than  175,000, 
furnished  more  than  twenty  ^regiments  of  over  a  thousand  men 
each,  and  six  batteries  of  artillery,  all  volunteers,  not  drafted  men 
to  aid  the  national  government  in  its  struggle. 

There  is  another  great  source  of  defenselessness  in  Canada  in 
a  war  with  the  United  States.    That  war  should  be  conducted 
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irith  the  most  rigorous  discipline  of  our  troops^  making  sore  that 
neither  outrage,  pillage  or  disorder  of  any  description  should  be 
d<Hie  to  the  inhabitants,  or  any  wrong  inflicted  upon  them  because 
of  the  presence  of  our  armies.  Aboye  all,  no  swums  of  ''bum- 
mers,^ organized  plunderers  hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
marching  troops,  and  therefore  protected  by  them,  such  as  accom- 
panied Sherman's  army  in  his  march  to  the  sea,  committing  every 
possible  outrage  of  which  that  (General  did  and  could  know  noth- 
ing upon  the  defenseless  old  unprotected  men,  who  stayed  at 
home,  and  women  and  children  of  the  South,  more  horrible  than 
their  plunderings  and  incendiarisms,  which  did  more  to  embitter 
the  people  of  that  portion  of  the  Southern  country  against  that 
Federal  commander, — than  whom  there  is  no  other  of  kinder  heart 
or  juster  mind  of  the  Generals  who  commanded  our  armies, — and 
against  the  people  of  the  North  who  cheered  every  step  of  that 
march,  and  were  therefore  believed  to  have  approved  what  was 
being  done  in  its  progress,  of  which  wd  then  knew  nothing, — 
than  any  and  all  other  events  of  the  war,  leaving  an  estrange- 
ment and  bitterness  of  feeling  most  terrible,  and  about  which  that 
people  are  necessarily  largely  silent,  because  the  details  of  the 
outrages  were  not  such  as  any  American  would  willingly  discuss. 

Nothing  but  the  fact  that  these  things  were  the  result  of  an 
excrescence  on  the  march  of  that  army,  when  that  fact  shall  be- 
come known  to  and  appreciated  by  the  South,  will  change  their 
current  of  thought  in  that  direction.  Such  an  excrescence  ought 
not,  must  not,  and  will  not,  ever  again  attach  itself  to  the  march 
of  American  troops.  The  creatures  who  make  it  up  should  be 
picked  up  with  diligence  and  energy  and  hanged  on  the  trees 
bordering  the  line  of  march,  if  such  appear. 

Everything  taken  for  the  use  of  the  army, — and  everything 
may  be  taken  by  the  rules  of  war  for  such  use  without  payment, 
— should  be  paid  for  at  its  full  value  on  the  spot,  so  as  not  to  im- 
poverish the  inhabitants  of  Canada  or  embitter  them  against  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  thus  making  the  advent  of  our  armies 
rather  a  source  of  profit  than  of  harm. 

I  agree  that  this  is  not  the  usual  form  of  carrying  on  war- 
especially  as  when  the  British  army  captured  Pekin,  the  Capital 
of  China,  the  baggage  wagons  of  the  retiring  troops  fluttered 
with  the  silk  and  satin  coats,  gowns  and  petticoats  plundered 
from  the  wardrobes  of  the  Chinese  Emperor's  male  and  female  staff. 
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Oar  war  shoald  be  carried  on  in  Canada  as  a  wur  against 
British  power  only,  and  not  against  the  people  of  that  oountry,  a 
Tery  large  portion  of  whom  are  the  descendants  of  a  conquered 
people  who  bear  no  love  to  the  British  conquerors. 

Again,  there  is  a  large  element  of  the  best  informed  people  of 
Canada  who  desire  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  and  be- 
come a  part  of  us  whenever  they  find  occasion,  and  will  not  be 
restrained  by  love  of,  or  loyalty  to  the  British  crown. 

Neither  knighthoods  nor  baronetcies  are  sent  over  to  enoble 
the  heads  of  the  families  of  these,  oar  friends.  They  are  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  and  farmer  classes  of  Canada,  and 
they  would  {oin  us  as  soon  as  the  yoke  is  lifted. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  very  large  and  fertile  district  of 
Manitoba,  the  **  wheat  field  of  Canada,''  which  is  not  rightfully 
any  part  of  the  Dominion  but  is  a  province  of  conquered  people 
who  strove  for  years  to  gain  their  independence^  so  that  they  might 
annex  themselves  to  the  United  States  on  the  north  as  Texas  had 
done  at  the  south,  the  benefits  of  which  annexation  were  seen  and 
appreciated  by  all  peoples. 

Canada  would  thus  be  defenseless,  because  our  war  would  not 
and  should  not  be  against  Canada,  her  people  or  their  rights  and 
liberties,  or  to  obtain  the  lands  of  her  inhabitants,  but  should  be 
and  would  be  against  British  power  and  dominion  only.  Our 
armies  should  march  holding  out  the  olive  branch  to  everything 
in  Canada  that  is  not  British,  and  the  result  would  be  that 
we  should  soon  take  and  hold  the  territory,  not  against  Canada, 
but  for  Canada  as  a  part  of  us,  to  be  with  us  in  all  that  makes 
our  country  desirable  to  its  citizens  and  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  never  waged  war  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  territory,  yet  we  have  acquired  more  territory  to  our- 
selves than  all  the  nations  of  the  world  together  save  Great 
Britain.  The  difference  between  the  policy  and  action  of  the 
two  countries  in  this  respect  is  this  :  All  the  territory  that  Great 
Britain  has  acquired  which  she  now  holds,  has  been  got  by  the 
sword.  The  United  States  bought  and  paid  for  at  the  value  put 
upon  it  by  the  Government  possessing  it,  every  foot  of  territory  over 
which  our  jurisdiction  extends,  even  the  Indian  Territory.  We 
bought  Louisiana,  we  bought  Florida  even  after  we  had  conquered 
it.  We  bought  the  provinces  of  Mexico  and  paid  for  them  after 
we  had  possessed  ourselves  of  them  by  force  of  our  victorious  arins. 
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Texas,  which,  being  independent,  annexed  herself  to  ns  with 
'our  consent.  We  bought  Alaska,  and  paid  for  it  at  the  price  put 
upon  it  by  the  strongest  warlike  goyemment  in  the  world  on  the 
land.  Oanada  nrnst  come  to  us  sooner  or  later.  Even  if  we 
acqidre  it  by  war,  still  we  must  pay  for  it  by  assuming  its  public 
debt  so  far  as  its  government  is  concerned,  and  giving  autonomy, 
and  this  benefits  of  our  institutions  to  its  people  so  far  as  their 
domestic  affairs  and  private  rights  are  concerned,  save  to  observe 
in  no  event  could  it  be  admissible  in  case  of  annexation,  either  as 
the  result  of  the  peaceful,  diplomatic  and  legislative  enactments 
of  the  interested  parties,  or  *as  a  result  of  a  war  between  the  two 
countries,  wherein  the  removal  of  British  dominion  from  the  ter- 
ritory north  of  us  would  be  an  ultimatum — ^no  determination  of 
diplomacy  or  force  could  result  otherwise,  than  that  the  whole 
territory  north  of  us  should  become  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States,  bordering  thereon  and  subject  alone  to  our  sovereignty. 

If  our  proposition  as  to  the  consent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  this  country  would  be 
given,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  England  would  plunge  her 
empire  into  a  war  of  unknown  complications,  of  incalculable  in- 
juries to  her  people,  and  unheard-of  expenditures  of  money — ^be- 
cause war  in  this  age  cannot  be  economically  carried  on — ^in  order 
to  hinder  the  people  of  the  Dominion  of  Oanada  from  becoming 
citizens  of  the  United  States  at  their  own  option,  which  we  may 
fully  calculate  on  in  a  very  few  years,  which  are  but  hours  in  the  life 
of  a  nation,  or  will  she  choose  to  arrive  at  that  result  by  diplomacy, 
which  must  come  as  the  terms  of  the  conclusion  of  a  war. 

Another  evidence  of  the  defenselessness  of  Canada  in  a  war 
with  the  United  States  will  be  found  in  a  well-considered  answer 
to  this  question :  How  many  citizens  of  Canada  would  now  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States  if  they  could  do  so  without 
change  of  domicile  or  the  abandonment  of  local  interests  or  homes, 
provided  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  such  citizenship  would 
follow  its  adoption  ? 

We  have  already  more  Canadian  immigrants  in  our  territory 
than  would  equal  the  population  of  two  States  in  our  Union. 
These  Canadians  left  country  and  home,  breaking  away  from  all 
surroundings  and  family  ties  to  come  to  us  to  enjoy  the  benefitiB 
of  our  institutions  without  exercising  any  of  the  powers  of  its 
citizens. 
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One  policy  of  the  IJnited  States  difFering  from  that  of  f ome 
other  nations  in  acquiring  territory  is^  that  the  citisena  of  the 
territory  acquired  become  citizens  with  us,  only  if  they  choose  so 
to  do.  We  have  neyer  compelled  any  citizens  on  any  territory 
acquired  by  us  to  become  one  of  us  unless  of  his  own  free  will 
and  accord. 

If  the  Dominion  of  Canada  came  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  the  rights,  liberties  and  priyileges  of  no  citizen  of 
Canada  would  be  taken  from  him.  There  would  be  permitted  to 
him  all  that  he  had  before  of  a  citizen's  rights  and  priyileges,  but 
there  would  be  added  to  him  all  the  priyileges  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  he  chose  all  the  powers  and  rights  also. 

A  war  to  prevent  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  would  be  a  war  founded  on 
sentiment  only,  and  not  to  preserye  her  interest,  because  there 
would  be  in  this  case  no  interference  with  the  political  or  private 
rights  of  the  people  of  Canada.  France  may  well  believe  that  she 
ought  to  go  to  war  with  Gtormany  to  reclaim  Alsace-Lorraine,  be- 
cause the  French  citizens  of  that  province  by  force  and  against 
their  will  have  been  driven  to  become  citizens  of  Germany.  Not 
90  here. 

Great  Britain  would  not  want  to  hold  Canada  by  force,  because 
she  is  to  her  a  valuable  possession  in  sense  of  a  money  value. 
Canada  imposes  the  same  tariff  for  revenue  on  British  goods 
brought  to  her  Dominion  from  England  as  from  any  other 
country.  She  would  be  the  same  market  for  English  goods,  and 
we  may  say  better  after  annexation  than  she  is  now.  Her  public 
debt  is  increasing ;  her  budget  does  not  cover  her  expenses ;  she 
does  not  aid  herself  by  internal  taxation,  and  she  must  soon  raise 
her  tariff  higher  than  that  of  the  United  States,  as  in  som^  articles 
it  is  now,  so  that  by  annexation  she  would  not  be  cut  off  as  a  con- 
sumer of  British  goods, — as  a  producer  of  what  England  needs, 
as  in  case  of  annexation  no  export  duty  could  be  levied  on  her 
wheat,  her  cattle  and  her  provisions,  which  England  needs. 

England  pays  every  year  more  money  for  the  expenditures  of 
the  executives  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  Newfoundland  and  the  Dominion  proper,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cost  of  her  armed  forces  by  sea  and  land,  than  any  amount 
that  she  could  get  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  which  she  would  lose 
by  annexation. 
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Taxation  without  representation  is  a  claim  of  political  rights 
which  has  taken  no  root  in  the  American  soil. 

May  we  not,  in  view  of  all  these  considerations,  close  this  dis- 
pnssion  as  we  began  by  averring  with  certainty  that  we  can  have  no 
war  with  England  and  that  Canada  must  and  will  *come  to  us  in 
the  immediate  future. 

If  these  are  truths,  and  who  can  doubt  them,  is  not  the 
attitude  of  both  houses  of  Congress  and  the  President  toward 
Canada  at  the  same  time  unfriendly,  unpolitic  and  nnwise  ?  It 
is  true  that  her  government  has  seized  our  fishermen,  embarrassed 
tiieir  business  and  inflicted  injuries  upon  our  commerce  by  dis- 
criminations against  us.  Be  it  so  I  For  what  purpose  was  all 
this  done  ?  In  order  that  a  treaty  might  be  negotiated  between 
the  United  StcUes  and  England,  by  which  Canada  could  avoid 
payment  of  duties  upon  her  imports  into  this  country,  and  so  that 
oommercial  and  fishing  rights  would  be  established  between  the 
two  countries.  How  did  we  meet  these  wrongs  on  her  part? 
Did  we  deal  with  them  as  a  series  of  acts  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  they  really  were  ?  Did  this  great  nation,  the  United 
States,  address  the  great  nation,  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain, 
upon  the  causes  of  contention  and  of  aggressions  ?  Not  at  all. 
Congress  passed  an  act  directing  the  President,  if  cruisers  sailing 
under  the  flag  of  the  British  Empire,  and  guarded  by  her  men- 
of-war,  seized  or  deprived  any  American  flshing'  vessel  of  her 
rights  guaranteed  to  her  by  treaties  and  the  laws  of  nations,  to 
retaliate,  by  proclamation,  that  we  would  do  like  things  to  the 
Canadian  fishermen,  thus  quarreling  with  Canadian  fishermen,  but 
leaving  all  other  British  vessels  to  go  unscathed,  untouched  and  un- 
harmed. Why  did  we  not  act  like  men  and  say  to  the  President, 
it  is  your  duty  to  proclaim,  in  the  event  of  any  more  of  these  out- 
j^ages  on  the  part  of  vessels  bearing  the  British  flag,  that  if  they 
are  not  redressed,  or  if  any  vessel  carrying  the  American  flag, 
however  small,  shall  be  prevented  from  entering  any  British  i>ort, 
no  British  vessel,  however  large,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any 
American  port.  If  we  had  made  this  contention  a  matter  be- 
tween nations,  then  if  we  are  right  in  any  considerable  part  of 
our  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain  to  us, 
all  these  matters  will  be  adjusted  at  once. 

How  did  the  President  treat  this  mandatory  act  of  Congress 
which  he  made  law  ?    He  treated  it  with  cool  quiet  contempt  by 
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studied  inaction.  He  undertook,  however,  to  formulate  a  treaty, 
which  in  no  way  touched  the  root  of  the  evil  or  the  contention  be^ 
tween  the  two  nations.  The  Senate  rejected  that  treaty.  The  Presi- 
dent instantly  asked  Congress  for  power.  To  do  what?  To  retaliate 
upon  Great  Brftain  for  any  act  done  under  her  flag  in  contraven- 
tion to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  United  States  ?  Oh,  no  ! 
He  asked  for  power  to  quarrel  with  the  people  of  Canada ;  to 
interfere  with  the  commerce  of  her  merchants,  with  her  canals 
and  the  tolls,  the  traffic  on  which  goes  to  repair  and  keep  them 
up.  No  power  is  asked  to  harm  Great  Britain  or  her  government, 
but  only  to  vex,  annoy,  impoverish  and  embitter  the  people  of 
Canada.  Why  should  we  do  this  ?  The  inhabitants  of  Canada 
are  our  friends.  The  governing  classes,  agents  of  Great  Britain, 
are  against  us.  If  any  retaliation  is  to  be  done,  cut  ofF  English 
commerce  from  our  shores,  so  that  Canada,  our  neighbors,  may  be 
brought  into  closer  relations  to  us. 

Why  punish  her  people  ?  Why  treat  her  mercilessly  P  Why 
stop  the  produce  of  her  fiarms  from  transportation  ?  Why  is  it 
not  good  policy  as  well  as  good  neighborhood  to  let  her  do  every- 
thing that  the  people  of  Canada  are  desirous  of  having  done,  so 
that  it  be  just  and  right,  and  do  for  them  that  which  they  desire 
to  have,  because  they  wish  to  be  our  friend.  Do  nothing  which 
Great  Britain  wishes,  because  she  is  and  always  has  been  our 
bloody  enemy,  hiring:  savages  to  scalp  our  mothers,  since  the  de- 
struction of  tea  in  Boston  harbor. 

Let  us  leave  England  severely  alone  in  a  proper  manner  as  we 
have  a  right  to  do,  even  under  our  treaty  of  amity  and  conunerce, 
which  she  does  not  regard.  Nurse  our  relations  with  Canada  and 
her  people.  Let  her  come  to  us  and  be  with  us,  as  part  of  us,  and 
all  the  territory  north  of  the  ^t.  Lawrence  between  it  and  the 
north  pole  will  be  ours,  as  it  ought  to  be.  » 

Bekj.  F.  Butler. 


LESTER  WALLACK. 


It  is  painfully  apparent  to  me  that  my  early  friends  and 
old  are  fast  passing  away.  This  thought  has  been  greatly  em- 
phasized by  the  recent  announcement  of  the  sudden  termination 
of  the  eventful  life  of  my  distinguished  professional  brother, 
John  Lester  Wallack. 

But  that  I  am  now  surrounded  by  trunks  in  course  of  packing 
and  other  distracting  evidences  of  the  proposed  early  departure  of 
Mrs.  Florence  and  myself  on  our  annual  tour  of  the  Canadas  and 
the  United  States^  I  would  feel  able  to  undertake  the  agreeable 
task  of  adding  to  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  my 
lamented  friend  an  analytical  opinion  of  his  stage  efforts,  and 
endeavor  to  explain  to  lay  people  why  he  stood  so  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  profession  that  he  adorned. 

John  Wallack  was  always  a  picturesque  character  on  or  off  the 
boards.  He  was  a  handsome  man — handsome  not  only  in  the  eyes 
of  romantic  maidens,  but  he  had  a  multitude  of  admirers  among 
his  own  sex.  He  was  tall,  straight  as  an  Indian,  graceful  and 
distinguished  in  appearance.  Piercing  black  eyes,  an  abundance 
of  jet  black  hair,  shapely  limbs,  small  extremities,  and,  withal,  a 
figure  that  permitted  a  perfect  fitting  of  tastefully  chosen  clothes, 
were  among  the  advantages  that  he  once  possessed  and  which 
made  him  almost  Hyperion.  This,  before  the  ravages  of  time  had 
gray-hued  his  curling  locks,  and  pitiless  and  painful  disease  had 
made  him  its  prey. 

I  knew  his  father,  too.  A  splendid  gentleman,  a  ripe  scholar, 
an  admirable  actor.  I  have  his  autograph  before  me.  It  is  at- 
tached to  a  letter  dated  *^  Saturday  morning,  September  15th, 
1855.''  That's  just  thirty-three  years  ago.  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  produce  it  in  this  hurried  article  for  the  reference 
to  the  now  millionaire,  Theodore  Moss,  illustrates  the  strange  an- 
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tics  of  time.  Moss  and  Wallack  were  almost  identical  for  their 
protracted  friendship  and  close  business  relations^  and  no  one, 
even  of  the  blood,  will  miss  Lester  more  than  he  who  was  for  so 
many  years  his  guide,  counselor  and  friend.  Mr.  Moore  was  the 
treasurer  of  the  first  Wallack's  theatre,  Broadway  and  Broome 
street,  at  which  Mrs.  Florence  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  dra- 
matic artiste. 

My  Dear  Moore: 

Do  DOt  forget  John,  |70  per  week;  Mois,  $18. 
Pfty  Mr.  Brougham  100  for  his  comedy  for  the  time  nights. 

'7oar8,  Tery  tnily« 

J.  W.  WAUJLfX. 

John's  advancement  from  the  meagre  salary  mentioned  in  his 
father's  letter  to  the  frequent  receipt  of  over  tl,000  a  week,  was 
not  sudden,  but  grew  with  the  growth  of  his  talents,  experience, 
and  attractiveness.  He  eventually  became  the  most  prominent 
figure  of  the  New  "^ork  stage,  bnt  I  doubt  the  declaration  of  the 
New  York  Times  that  '*  with  the  exception  of  Edwin  Booth  he 
was  the  best  known  American  actor  of  the  time.''  Abroad  he  was 
recognized  in  London  as  a  leading  New  York  manager,  and  in 
California  his  engagements  were  not  successful  commensurate  with 
'  the  justified  expectations  of  his  manager.  It  is  a  weakness  of 
New  Yorkers  to  fancy  that  the  metropolis  is  the  United  States. 
This  is  not  less  ridiculous  than  the  recent  visit  to  New  York  of  a 
Mayor  of  another  city,  who  came  incognito.  Mr.  Wallack's  tour 
ought  to  have  been  an  ovation,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  stars 
of  lesser  magnitude  secured  the  attention  and  plaudits  of  a  peo- 
ple that  should  have  worthily  recognized  the  masterly  impersona- 
tions of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  comedians  of  the  age. 

It  shall  always  be  a  pleasurable  memory  to  me  that  I  was  per 
mitted  to  take  a  modest  part  in  the  late  grand  performance  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  given  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wallack. 
Perhaps  the  last  time  that  I  grasped  his  hand  was  on  the  stage  of 
that  magnificent  theatre,  when  he  thanked  me  as  gratefully  as  if  I 
had  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  extraordinary  success  of  the 
occasion.  His  pride  was  aroused  by  the  tumultuous  demonstra- 
tions of  the  vast  and  representative  audience  that  filled  the  big 
house  from  fioor  to  dome ;  but  it  was  keenly  alive  to  the  fear  that 
any  one  should  for  a  moment  fancy  that  he  cared  so  much  for  the 
financial  results  as  he  did  for  the  tribute  of  afFectionate  regard 
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and  the  admiration  of  his  profeasional  talents  that  the  unrivaled 
gathering  in  reality  was.  In  his  happy  address  before  the  curtain 
he  betrayed  this  feeling,  and  he  died  with  the  comforting  belief 
that  the  tremendous  box  office  receipts  were  considered  by  the 
public  to  be  but  an  indispensable  incident  of  the  splendid  testi- 
monial, 

Lester  Wallack  came  of  a  family  of  actors.  He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  early  training  and  the  benefit  of  youthful  associa- 
tion and  intimacy  with  stage  affairs.  It  might  be  said  that  he 
was  bom  to  the  stage,  and  his  ambition  was  impelled  by  natural 
dramatic  instincts.  His  father  told  me  that  the  ballad,  *'  Lord 
Bateman  was  a  Noble  Lord/'  introduced  as  a  lullaby  and  sung  so 
effectively  in  his  own  play  of  '^  Bosedale/'  was  sung  to  him  when 
he  was  being  dandled  upon  his  parent's  knee.  I,  too,  began  my 
stage  career  at  an  early  age,  for  when  Edwin  Forrest  was  playing 
an  engagement  at  the  old  Pearl  Street  Theatre,  in  my  native  city 
of  Albany,  he  had  borrowed  me  to  carry  aloft  with  bis  good  left 
arm  while,  as  the  triumphant  BoUa  with  Alonzo's  child,  he  crossed 
the  mountain-bridge,  holding  his  broad  sword  on  the  charge  in 
the  other  hand. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  two  old  play  bills.  One,  in  con- 
nection with  my  d^mt  incident  related  above,  is  aproposm  It  is 
of  the  Philadelphia  Theatre,  and  dated  Monday  evening,  April 
I2th,  1819,  by  which  '^  the  public  is  respectfully  informed  that 
Mr.  Wallack  is  engaged  for  a  few  nights,  and  will  appear  as  Pi- 
zarro,  or,  the  Death  of  BoUa.''  This  was  Lester's  father:  Mrs. 
H.  Wallack  danced  Skpaa  aeul  on  the  occasion  in  the  comic  Spanish 
ballet,  ''Love  Among  the  Boses."  The  other  bill  is  of  the 
same  theatre,  dated  March  31st,  1819,  and  gives  a  pro- 
gramme for  Mr.  H.  Wallack's  benefit.  These  performances 
were  given  less  than  a  year  before  Lester's  birth,  which 
occurred  in  Varick  street.  New  York,  January  Ist,  1820. 
Mrs.  H.  Wallack  was  a  fascinating  danseuse,  but  she  soon 
abandoned  the  terpsichorean  art  for  the  dramatic,  and  afterwards 
appeared  acceptably  as  the  soubrette  of  popular  farces  or  after- 
pieces. Henry  Wallack  was  a  melodramatic  actor.  He  was  Les- 
ter'a  uncle  and  James  Wallack's  elder  brother.  He  was  at  one 
time  manager  of  the  old  Chatham  Theatre  in  this  city.  The 
elder  Wallack  became  manager  of  the  National  Theatre,  which 
was  located  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Church  and  Leonard 
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streets.  This  handsome  dramatic  temple  was  built  for  operatic 
purposes  by  subscription,  and  was  first  called  the  Italian  Opera 
House.  As  a  theatre  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lester^s  father, 
and  during  his  administration  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  a 
capacious  house,  capable  of  holding  1,500  people.  Uncle  Henry 
was  the  stage  manager  under  the  Wallack  rigime,  and  James  W.^ 
Jr.,  was  a  member  of  the  company.  The  last  that  I  heard  of 
Henry^s  public  appearances  was  when  he  was  playing  '^  first  old 
men''  at  Ethelbert  A.  Marshall's  Broadway  Theatre,  Broad- 
way and  Anthony  street,  which  was  just  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  was  famous  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute  and  in  eccentric  characters.  He  had  tiiro 
daughters  that  I  remember,  Julia,  who  once  played  at  Niblo's, 
and  the  charming  Fanny,  who  was  a  great  &yorite  at  the  old 
Bowery  Theatre  in  support  of  A.  A.  Adams,  John  B.  Scott, 
Edwardf  Eddy  and  other  tragic  favorites.  She  died  abroad.  In 
private  life  she  was  known  as  Mrs.  Moorehouse.  He  had  two 
sons,  one,  George  Gordon,  the  other  James  W.,  Jr.,  who  is  too 
well  remembered  by  the  present  generation  of  theatre-goers  for 
me  to  undertake  to  give  even  an  outline  of  his  career.  Many 
contend  that  his  Matthias,  the  Jew,  in  *^  The  Bells,"  which  he 
played  at  Booth's  Theatre,  was  equal  to  the  famous  impersonation 
of  the  character  by  Henry  Irving.  He  at  one  time  performed  at 
a  little  theatre  in  the  Bowery,  opposite  Spring  street,  which  sub- 
sequently fell  into  the  hands  of  Tony  Pastor,  and  was  the  site  of 
the  present  People's  Theatre.  I  there  witnessed  his  excellent 
performance  of  '^  The  King  of  the  Commons."  His  other  most 
famous  impersonation  was  Fagin  in  *'  Oliver  Twist." 

Lester's  father,  James  William  Wallack,  was  an  Englishman 
and  came  to  this  country  about  1818.  He  was  a  mere  boy,  pos- 
sibly twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  of  age.  I  can't  speak  by  the 
card,  for  I  am  writing  merely  from  memory,  with  no  time  to  search 
for  data,  and  the  reader  must  be  indulgent  under  the  circum- 
stances. Notwithstanding  his  youth  he  came  heralded  as  a  con- 
summate actor.  His  advent  was  a  triumphant  endorsement  of 
his  London  repute.  He  made  his  American  debut  in  a  Shake- 
sperian  character.  I  fancy  that  it  was  Shylock,  in  which  part  he 
had  no  successful  rival.  He  was  incomparable  in  such  parts  as 
the  Itover  and  Benedick.  He  told  me  that  during  his  initial  en- 
gagement in  his  country  he  played  Macbeth,  and  his  ''army" 
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comprised  two  supemameraries,  one  wearing  an  Italian  brigand 
jacket,  the  other  a  long,  yellow  tunic,  the  only  historical  relief 
being  a  plaid  ribbon  tied  around  the  waist. 

Lester  was  not  his  father's  only  son  as  many  may  think.  He 
had  three  brothers :  James,  Henry  and  Charles.  James  and 
Charles  are  dead,  but  Henry  is  a  British  officer  with  a  captain's 
commission,  and  is  Governor  of  ihe  Millbank  Penitentiary,  Lon- 
don. He  is  also  one  of  the  gentlemen-at-arms  who  attend  the 
Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  ceremonial  days.  He  is  a  fine 
looking,  gentlemanly,  handsome  fellow  with  the  characteristic 
brilliant  black  eyes  of  the  Wallack  family. 

I  made  a  voyage  to  Europe  in  company  with  Lester  in  1867, 1 
think  it  was.  It  was  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  he  had 
taken  a  vacation  from  his  arduous  managerial  and  professional 
labors,  and  he  was  in  capital  spirits,  displaying  the  joyousness  of 
a  boy  just  freed  from  school.  We  visited  Liverpool  together, 
spending  a  Sunday  there,  and  among  other  points  of  interest  we 
saw  the  old  Liver  Theatre  building,  now  a  dry  goods  store,  al- 
though the  theatre  sign  is  still  exposed  on  the  fafode.  He 
played  there  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  *'  Ah  V*  he  exclaimed, 
as  we  stood  opposite  the  once  famous  theatre,  '^  what  hopes,  what 
ambitions,  did  I  form  while  a  member  of  the  company  then  in  that 
quaint  old  building.''  I  remember  that  we  went  to  the  St.  James 
Theatre,  London,  and  saw  '^  The  School  for  Scandal,"  with  Henry 
Irving  as  Joseph  Surface,  Miss  Herbert  as  the  Lady  Teazle,  and, 
I  think,  Frank  Matthews  played  Sir  Peter.  Lester  expressed 
himself  as  delighted  with  Irving's  acting,  and  even  at  that  early 
period  predicted  for  him  the  world-wide  fame  he  has  since 
achieved. 

We  also  together  visited  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
the  church  at  which  Edwin  Forrest  was  married.  '*  Here,"  said 
he,  ''my  maternal  grandfather.  Jack  Johnstone,  the  Irish  come- 
dian, and  an  intimate  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  lies  buried." 

I  must  disgress  a  bit  here  to  record  the  cause  of  many  a  jibe 
and  pleasantry  the  flock  of  the  Lambs'  Club,  of  which  Lester  was 
Shepherd,  used  to  indulge  in.  Bets  were  made  as  to  the  date  of 
his  birth,  and  whenever  he  was  appealed  to  for  a  decision  he  could 
but  smile  and  say  that  he  was  in  doubt  himself,  for  it  occurred  at 
exactly  midnight  December  31,  1819; ''  but,"  he  continued,  on 
one  occasion, ''  my  nurse  determined  the  date  by  making  it  Janu- 
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ary  1,  1820,  so  yoa  see,  my  lads,  by  Irish  reckoning  it  makes  me  a 
year  younger/* 

As  a  man  he  was  genial,  jnst,  and  generous.  As  a  manager 
be  was  thoroughly  versed  even  in  the  rudimentary  elements  of 
dramatic  art.  He  was  a  great  disciplinarian,  and  exacted  proper 
obedience  to  his  stage  directions,  yet  he  was  a  great  favorite  and 
much  beloved  by  the  members  of  his  company.  Imagine  the 
green-room  of  the  first  Wallack's  Theatre  (for  they  had  green- 
rooms in  those  days),  with  such  a  brilliant  array  of  artists  as 
Brougham,  Lester  Wallack,  Dyott,  Blake  Walcot,  Laura  Keene, 
Madelaine  Henriques,  Oeorge  Jordan,  Charley  Hale,  Norton, 
Dolly  Davenport,  Mrs.  Vernon,  Mrs.  Hoey,  Mary  Gannon,  and 
Miss  Malvina  !  Think  of  the  flashes  of  wit,  the  quick  repartee, 
the  bright  causes  of  merriment,  the  pungent  criticisms,  the  inter- 
change of  frequent  ideas,  and  the  wholesome  humor  that  per- 
vaded its  precincts  every  night. 

As  a  yachtsman  he  entertained  bounteously,  and  the  advent  of 
the  Columbia  or  of  his  later  steam  yacht,  the  Skylark,  was  always 
hailed  with  joy  in  any  visited  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  He 
could  tell  a  story  capitally,  and  invested  it  with  double  interest 
because  of  his  almost  inimitable  Irish  brogue,  Scotch  and  French 
dialect. 

He  leaves  four  children:  Arthur,  Harold,  Charles  and  Florence 
(Mrs.  Sewell).  His  afSicted  widow,  to  whom  goes  forth  from  my 
very  heart  the  fullest  sympathy,  is  a  sister  of  the  great  English 
artist,  Millais,  who  was  recently  knighted. 

Mr.  Wallack's  performances  showed  little  versatility.  His 
marked  personality  always  dominated  the  part  undertaken.  He 
couldn't  conceal  his  bright  and  volatile  spirit  in  the  serious  part 
of  the  stage  sentimentalist,  while  as  a  comedian  his  assumptions 
always  smacked  of  the  broad  fun  of  Charles  Courtley  or  "My 
Awful  Dad.'*  Indeed,  the  sense  of  farcical  comedy  always  pre- 
dominated in  his  most  artistic  efForts.  He  could  not  brook  the 
introduction  of  the  sideboard  or  mantle-piece  actor,  who  had 
nought  to  recommend  him  but  the  cut  of  his  trousers,  and  for 
whom  the  Bobertsonian  school  is  responsible.  The  Dick  Dashall 
and  Don  CaBsar  style  of  his  father  was  his  model. 

I  find  that  my  pen  has  almost  unconsciously  been  swinging 
from  biography  to  criticism,  between  sympathy  and  the  tnitii  of 
history,  swayed  by  varied  emotions. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  subject  of  my  too  brief  sketch  as  I  found 
him,  in  justice  to  his  memory,  to  myself  as  a  narrator  and  to  a  vast 
constituency  of  readers.  I  have  written  within  the  shadow  of 
bis  pall  and  the  echo  of  the  touching  word  farewell !  Tes,  fare 
thee  welly  my  confrere  and  my  friend  !  You  played  well  your  pro- 
tean part  of  man,  author,  actor  and  manager !  I  can  record  no 
better  eulogium  than  that  when  your  exit  cue  was  given,  you  left 
the  stage  of  life  amid  the  heartfelt  regrets  of  a  myriad  of  admirers, 
to  whom  your  social  and  professional  career  was  a  bountiful  source 
of  pleasure. 

W.  J.  Flobbnce. 


MAXIMS  AND  MARKETS. 


It  is  not  always  that  ^^  apt  alliteration's  artful  aid'^  is  of  any 
great  value  in  grave  political  controversies.  An  alliterative 
phrase  is  like  the  girl  of  the  nursery  rhyme,  who,  *'  When  she 
was  good,  was  very,  very  good,  and  when  she  was  bad  she  was 
horrid/'  Yet  a  phrase  that  captures  the  public  mind  and  ear  is 
often  more  than  half  a  battle  "  Fifty-four-forty,  or  fight,''  was 
once  more  potent  than  Senatorial  debates  in  a  famous  dispute 
with  England. 

General  Harrison  has  recently  suggested  an  alliteration  which 
is  doing  valuable  service  in  the  pending  conflict  of  the  two  great 
political  parties.  He  describes  men  with  free  trade  tendencies 
as  men  who  have  studied  maxims  rather  than  markets.  This  is 
a  happy  characterization  of  nearly  all  political  theorists — of  the 
ideologists,  as  Napoleon  termed  them. 

The  men  of  maxims  evolve  their  theories  as  the  German  phi* 
losopher  evolved  his  camel — out  of  their  inner  consciousness. 
They  abound  in  noble  sentiments,  as  did  Sir  Joseph  Surface, 
without  condescending  to  conform  their  conduct'  or  theories  to 
the  facts  of  life.  From  their  St.  Simon's  pillar  they  look  down 
with  lofty  self-sufficiency  on  the  toilers  in  the  market  place.  This 
trait,  indeed,  is  their  only  common  characteristic  .  whether  posing 
as  saints,  exploding  as  anarchists,  or '' ballooning  it"  as  Mug- 
wumps, they  always  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  men  and 
parties  who,  even  if  their  creed  seems  of  the  earth  earthy,  do 
render  the  earth  habitable  and  life  worth  living. 

For  the  problems  of  politics  are  not  worked  out  of  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  of,  but  by  plans  founded  on  the  experience  of 
nations  and  of  centuries.  If  we  may  define  statesmanship,  it  seems 
to  be  experience  codified,  made  tangible  and  applied  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  national  life.  It  deals,  not  with  theories,  not  with 
nebulous,  poetic  imaginings  and  aspirations,  but  with  concrete 
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social  facts  and  forces.  Its  trail  is  not  an  acrobat's  invisible  wire, 
bnt  a  firm  rock-hewn  path,  lighted  by  the  nnflickering  lamp  of 
history.  The  form  of  the  dreamer's  ideal  may  be  artistic  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye  of  faith  that  can  see  it,  while  the  image  of  the 
statesman  may  be  rude,  and  rough  hewn,  but  the  bloodless  vision 
vanishes  with  the  cock  crow,  while  the  worker  continues  from 
century  to  century.  And  it  is  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  deal 
with  facts  and  not  theories — as  they  consult  the  market  instead 
of  the  oracle — that  national  leaders  leave  their  impress  on  their 
generation,  and  that  civilization  is  established  and  extended 
from  zone  to  zone — from  protoplasm  to  America. 

The  men  of  maxims  in  America  to-day  have  erected  a  golden 
calf,  before  which  they  fall  down  and  worship.  They  are  long- 
ing, if  not  for  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt,  at  least  for  the  drygoods 
of  Europe.  Their  new  evangel  teaches  that  the  end  and  aim  of 
statesmanship  is  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the 
dearest.  They  even  preach  this  pawnbroker's  gospel  in  the  name 
of  Christianity.  It  is  not  Christianity,  only,  however,  the  ab- 
surd and  morbid  sentiment  that  proclaims  it  a  duty  to  send  aid 
and  comfort  to  distant  and  unfriendly  peoples — **  tooth  brushes 
and  red  shirts  to  the  savages  in  Central  Africa" — while  it  re- 
mains indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  family  and  home. 

The  men  of  the  markets,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  the 
duties  we  owe  to  our  own  household  and  people  should  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  other  moral  obligations.  Justice,  like  charity, 
should  begin  at  home.  After  we  have  found  work  and  food  and 
clothing,  and  fit  lodgings  for  our  own  people,  and  not  till  then, 
should  a  nation  be  expected  to  take  any  cognizance  of  the  world 
outside  of  its  own  borders. 

These  truths  are  especially  pertinent  to  the  free  trade  issue 
now  forced  upon  us.  The  men  of  maxims  say  we  can  buy  foreign 
goods  cheaper  than  we  can  make  them.  Possibly  we  can  do  so  in 
some  cases,  judging  by  the  price  list ;  but  these  lists  do  not  reckon 
the  cost  of  providing  for  the  millions  now  profitably  employed  in 
established  industries,  whom  the  heartless  policy  of  supplanting 
American  by  European  products  would  render  idle  and  homeless 
and  hungry.  It  is  by  omitting  such  expenses  that  the  price  of 
foreign  goods  seems  cheaper  to  us.  For,  all  the  glittering 
sophistries  of  the  men  of  maxims  cannot  blot  out  the  self-evident 
fact  that  for  the  foreign  labor  woven  and  spun  into  imported 
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fubrics  an  equal  amount  of  American  labor  must  inevitably  be 
displaced^  and  that  in  one  way  or  anothw  this  displaced  labor 
must  be  supported  by  us. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  illustrate  the  truth  of  General  Har- 
rison's remark  than  the  results  recently  reached  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentativee.  Were  these  gentlemen  acquainted  with  the 
intricacies  and  necessities  of  the  industries  they  were  tampering 
with  P  No ;  the  entire  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic wing,  charged  with  the  fabrication  of  the  Mills  Bill,  could 
boast  of  but  one  business  man,  and  that  man.  Congressman  Scott, 
whose  whole  soul,  as  the  trusted  representative  of  the  President, 
was  bent  upon  passing  the  Mills  Bill  in  any  guise,  at  any 
cost.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  at  the  headless  and  heed** 
lees  propagation  of  ficticious  and  fallacious  tariff  theories  by 
the  Democratic  members  of  this  Congress?  The  Mills  Bill  is 
a  travesty  on  common  sense  to  an  extent  that  would  have 
turned  every  man's  hand  against  it  had  there  been  any  prospect 
of  its  becoming  law,  or  had  the  vote  been  taken  m  any  other 
than  a  presidential  year.  It  was  made  to  foster  and  protect 
the  ''home  industry''  of  manufacturing  votes,  and  the  Con- 
gressional votes  given  for  it  were  not  given  as  signs  of  approval 
of  this  wretched  measure.  They  were  given  to  a  bill  intended  to 
fraudulently  resemble  a  fulfillment  of  the  wrinkled  and  tramp 
promises  of  the  Democratic  Party.  On  the  eve  of  election  some- 
thing had  to  be  done ;  some  bill  had  to  be  passed.  Votes  were 
''  corralled/'  right  and  left,  by  unlimited  tinkering  at  the  bill 
until  it  can  hardly  have  been  recognized  by  its  own  father. 

But,  say  our  Democratic  friends,  the  Mills  Bill  is  not  a  free 
trade  bill.  True,  it  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  it 
is  a  reckless  step  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt ; 
and,  without ''  waving  the  bloody  shirt,"  we  may  well  ponder  upon 
the  expediency  of  intrusting  the  interests  of  vast  Northern  indus- 
tries to  men  of  maxims,  who  happen,  in  this  case,  to  be  chiefly 
Southern  brigadiers,  and  who  solicit  the  suffrages  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  a  crude  conglomeration  of  hazardous  and  untested 
experiments. 

Said  a  great  English  statesman  and  political  economist  to  me, 
at  the  time  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  :  ''  Why,  it  is 
contrary  to  all  laws  of  political  economy." 
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"  The  A^merican  people/'  I  replied,  '^  do  not  care  much  for  the 
laws  of  political  econom j ;  they  hare  been  making  their  own  laws 
for  some  time,  and  only  look  to  results/'  The  results  have  spoken 
for  themselves. 

Does  the  American  laborer  ask  whether  he  is  being  gOT- 
emed  by  the  maxims  or  theories  of  Adam  Smith  P  No ;  he 
asks  what  wages  he  receives  and  what  comforts  he  enjoys  under 
difFerent  systems.  He  knows  that  the  wages  of  unskilled  laborers 
and  manufacturers  have  averaged  more  with  us  since  the 
great  era  of  protection  began  than  they  ever  averaged  before.  He 
knows  that,  before  that  time,  they  averaged  one  dollar  a  day,  and 
that,  since  that  time,  they  have  averaged  as  high  as  one  dollar 
and  forty  cents.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  machinists  in  iron 
and  steel  works.  They  know  the  hard  facts  that,  against  their 
former  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents,  they  have  received  an 
average  as  high  as  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  So,  too,  the  cotton 
weavers  know  that,  against  their  former  wages  of  seventy-five 
cents,  they  have  earned  as  high  an  average  as  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents.    And  thus  the  cases  could  be  multiplied.    . 

We  are  constantly  confronted  by  the  man  of  maxims  with 
the  oft-told  tale  that  clothes  will  be  so  much  cheaper  when  we  en- 
ter upon  the  golden  era  of  free  trade.  No  better,  and  no  more 
humorous  answer  ;fco  this  assertion  can  be  given  than  was  re- 
cently supplied  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  by  that  brilliant 
speaker.  Major  McKinley,  of  Ohio.  The  incident  occurred,  as 
may  be  remembered,  from  the  assertion  of  Major  McKinley,  that  a 
certain  class  of  goods  could  be  produced  in  this  country  at  a  suffi- 
ciently low  price  to  produce  men's  clothing  at  ten  dollars  a  suit. 
At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  appeared  Mr.  Leopold  Morse,  the 
popular  Democratic  Congressman  and  clothier  of  Boston.  This 
gentlemen  having  questioned  the  assertion.  Major  McKinley,  as 
by  a  magician's  wand,  promptly  produced  a  suit  from  the 
recesses  of  his  desk.  Mr.  Morse,  being  still  unconvinced,  called 
for  the  name  of  the  firm  that  could  furnish  such  suits  at  such 
prices  in  this  country.  Whereupon,  Mr.  McKinley  produced  the 
receipted  bill  of  Leopold  Morse  &  Go.  I  Nothing  could  have  been 
neater  or  more  convincing  to  the  practical  voters,  although  it  may 
have  failed  to  convince  the  men  of  maxims. 

Workingmen  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that,  while  wages  have 
been  rising  under  the  fostering  infinence  of  a  protective  tariff. 
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necessaries  have  been  greatly  cheapening.  When  the  man  of  maximB 
can  persuade  the  workingman  that  he  does  not  bay.  his  floar^  his 
com^  his  salt  beef^  his  salt  pork^  his  sugar,  his  butter^  his  cheese, 
etc.,  at  a  lower  price  than  he  did  when  his  daily  wages  were  far 
lower,  then  may  we  expect  to  see  the  majority  of  American  work- 
ingmen  voting  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  To-day,  however, 
millions  of  toilers  still  firmly  repudiate  the  man  of  maxims, 
and  doubt,  with  Mr,  Lincoln,  the  wisdom  of  swapping  horses 
while  crossing  the  stream,  and  of  abandoning  or  reversing  the 
great  financial  and  industrial  policies  under  which  they  and  the 
nation  have  prospered  so  marvelously  since  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  men  of  maxims  teach  that  new  lands  like  ours  should  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  raw  material  for  the 
older  lands  to  manufacture. 

This  experiment  has  been  tried  for  more  than  a  century  within 
our  own  borders.  The  wisdom  of  the  men  of  the  market  has  been 
justified  by  the  result.  Virginia  and  the  other  Southern  States, 
endowed  by  nature  with  every  kind  of  natural  riches — a  fruitful 
soil,  splendid  harbors,  navigable  rivers,  a  fructifying  climate,  and 
minerals  inexhaustible — ^the  South  devoted  her  energies  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  raw  material.  Virginia,  once  the  premier  state,  is 
now,  and  before  the  war  was,  far  down  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
roll  of  the  Union.  Massachusetts,  whose  chief  natural  products  were 
ice  and  granite,  devoted  her  energies  to  manufactures  and  diver- 
sified her  industries.  And  as  the  result  she  and  her  other  New 
England  sisters  are  now  among  the  most  prosperous  and  wealthiest 
communities  of  Christendom.  The  men  of  the  market  may  be 
plodders,  but  their  work  is  among  the  highest  achievements  of 
the  human  race.  In  the  grand  march  of  progress,  it  is  always 
the  men  of  the  market  who  lead  the  fashion.  The  men  whose 
shoes  never  leave  the  earth  are  surer  guides  than  the  men  with 
winged  feet. 

Singularly  enough — or,  perhaps,  regarding  the  texture  of 
their  minds,  I  should  rather  say  naturally  enough^he  men  of 
theoretical  maxims  seem  to  abhor  the  practical  maxims  that 
generations  of  experience  have  crystalled  into  proverbs.  Ages 
of  confiict,  armed  and  verbal,  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  the 
maxim :  ''Find  out  what  your  enemy  wants  you  to  do,  and  then 
don't  do  it.''  Our  great  enemy  in  the  battle  for  commerciid 
supremacy  now  in  progress  is  England.    Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
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has  said  in  this  Heyiew  that  America  would  wrest  from  England 
her  commercial  primacy.  When  we  regain  our  former  supremacy 
on  the  seas  and  win  the  mastery  of  the  world's  market — ^which, 
sooner  or  later,  we  are  sure  to  do — England  will  be  relegated  to 
the  rank  of  a  second  or  third  class  power ;  for  our  national  wealth 
so  for  exceeds  hers  that,  equal  on  the  seas  and  in  the  market,  she 
could  not  long  continue  the  contest  with  us.  Providence  favors 
the  richest  estates  as  well  as  the  heaviest  battalions.  Now  what 
does  England  desire  us  to  do  ? 

England,  as  an  industrial  power,  is  the  most  selfish  and  the 
shrewdest  nation  of  modern  times.  Begardless  of  the  interests  of 
other  nations,  she  always  favors  and  fosters  any  policy  that  is 
calculated  to  advance  British  interests.  ^'Business  is  business,''  is  a 
maxim  of  English  origin. 

What  then  does  England  desire  us  to  do  ?  To  establish  free 
trade — to  open  our  markets  to  the  unobstructed  and  untaxed 
competition  of  her  manufactures.  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Dudley,  for- 
merly American  Consul  at  Liverpool,  an  intelligent  observer  of 
wide  experience,  shows  that  within  one  single  year  one  single 
English  club — the  Gobden  Club— distributed  no  less  than  seven 
hundred  thousand  of  their  tracts  in  the  United  States*  especially 
in  the  Western  States,  thus  endeavoring  to  arouse  a  new  sectional 
spirit  in  the  Union  in  the  interests  of  free  trade.  The  same  club 
selects  free  trade  professors  in  American  colleges  for  marks  of 
distinction,  and  offers  prizes  to  students  for  free  trade  essays.  In 
a  special  report,  issued  to  members  only,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Dud* 
ley,  the  manager  of  the  Cobden  Club  said  : 

*'  In  the  United  States  the  exertions  of  your  committee  have 
had  the  effect  to  bring  free  exchange  to  the  front  as  one  of  the 
great  questions  of  the  day.  Your  committee  continues  to  afford 
all  the  assistance  in  their  power  to  those  who  are  laboring  in  the 
free  trade  cause  in  foreign  countries.  In  America,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  political  events  there  is  great  promise.  .  .  .  The  re- 
sult of  turning  public  attention  in  this  direction  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  revenue  reform  has  become  a  leading  question  in  the 
Presidential  contest  and  is  on  the  winning  side." 

Mr.  Dudley  on  the  same  occasion  quotes  the  London  Times  as 
saying:  **  It  is  to  the  new  world  that  the  Gobden  Glub  is  chiefly 
looking  as  the  most  likely  sphere  for  its  vigorous  foreign  policy. 
It  has  done  what  it  can  in  Europe  and  is  now  turning  its  eyes 
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westward  and  bracing  itself  for  the  straggle  which  is  to  come.     It 
oannof  rest  while  the  United  States  are  unsubdued/' 

England,  our  rival  always,  onr  friend  in  business  never,  desires 
us  to  adopt  the  policy  of  free  trade.  The  men  of  maxims  here 
say  Aye.    The  men  of  the  market  say  No. 

Allex  Thobxdiks  Bicb. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


BAW  MATBBIAL  OF  BIEITOBIO. 

At  New  HftT«i,  Ckmn.,  Mr.  Milk  at  the  cIom  of  his  ipeecli  wm  askad  why  it 
WM  If  free  raw  matvial  would  enable  us  to  lapply  the  marketi  of  the  world,  we 
did  not  already  do  it  with  cotton  Koods  t  Mr.  Mills,  not  haTlng  any  other  answrr 
rea4y.  Is  said  by  the  nnTeradoos  press  to  haTS  advanced  to  the  front  and  replied, 
"Yon  go  home,  my  friend,  and  soak  yo*  head."  This,  however,  Mr.  Mills  is  said 
to  deny,  and  to  aneverate  that  his  real  reply  was,  '*  Yon  go  home  and  take  a  oold 
bath."  Either  reply  ooold  hardly  be  regarded  as  within  the  strict  domain  of  po- 
litical economy,  but  sappodng  that  newspapers  were  not  as  inaocnrate  as  they 
are,  and  sapposing  also  that  Mr.  Mills  had  not  denied  the  original  Tersioa,  which 
Tersion  sfaoold  yon  ssy  had  the  greats  internal  cTldenoe  to  back  itvpt 

O.  E.  JAOKSOir. 

THBn  OBBAT  SPIDXMIOB. 

Now,  when  the  nation  gaaes  with  watchful  and  sympathetic  eyes  at  stricken 
Flonda,  and  generoos  hands  are  giving  aid  to  the  sick  and  sofferlng,  it  will  not  be 
cot  of  place  to  tnm  back  the  pagee  of  history  and  consider  how,  in  the  past,  the 
sad  old  world  has  been  ravaged  by  plagues  and  epidemics.  Death  and  disease 
have  been  rampant  always,  but  at  special  timee  special  causes  have  predispoeed 
humanity  to  some  one  sickneei,  which  then  seenu  to  have  raged  until  it  died  fOr 
want  of  victims. 

From  a  book  not  genenlly  known,  Hecker*s  '*  Epidemics,"  I  haveecondensed 
an  account  of  the  three  great  plagues  which  visited  Europe  during  the  middle 


THS  BLACK  DBATH. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  great 
pestilence  In  the  fourteenth  century,  which  devastated  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa. 
It  was  an  Oriental  plague,  marked  by  Inflammatory  boils  and  tumors  of  the 
glands  such  as  break  out  In  no  other  febrile  disease.  On  account  of  these  bolls  and 
from  the  Mack  spots  (Indicative  of  putrid  decomposition)  which  appeared  upon  the 
skin,  It  has  been  generallr  called  the  Black  Death. 

The  symptoms  were  many,  thoun^  all  were  not  found  in  every  case.  Tumors 
and  abscesses  were  found  oa  the  arms  and  thighs  of  those  affected,  and  smaller 
boQs  on  all  parts  of  the  body;  black  spots  broke  out  on  all  parts  of  the  skin,  either 
single,  united,  or  ocofluent.  Symptoms  of  cephalic  affection  were  frequent;  many 
patients  became  stupifled  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  losing  also  their  speech  from 
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patay  of  the  tongue ;  others  remained  sleepieMi  without  rest.  The  faooea  and 
tongue  were  black,  and  aa  if  unffnwid  with  blood.  No  beverage  would  aaraage 
the  burning  thirst  Ckmtagion  was  evident,  for  attendants  caught  the  dispaso 
from  their  relations  and  friends.  Still  deeper  sufferings,  however,  were  oonnerted 
with  this  pesUlenoe  :  the  organs  of  respiration  were  seind  with  a  putrid  Inflam- 
mation, bloud  was  expectorated  and  the  breath  diffused  a  pestiferous  odor. 

The  plague  spread  with  the  greater  fury,  as  it  communicated  from  the  sick  to 
the  bealUiy,  contact  with  the  clothes  or  other  articles  which  had  been  used  by  the 
infected  induced  the  disease,  and  even  the  breath  of  the  sick,  who  expectorated 
blood,  caused  a  contagion  far  and  near.  As  it  advanced,  not  only  men  but  ani* 
male  fell  sick  and  expired. 

In  Elngland  the  plague  first  broke  out  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  whence  it  ad* 
vanced  through  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset  to  Bristol,  and  thence  reached 
Gloucester,  Oxford  and  London.  Probable  few  places  eecaped,  perhaps  not  any, 
for  the  annals  of  contemporaries  report  that  throughout  the  land  only  a  tenth  part 
of  the  inhabitants  remained  alive. 

From  England  tha  contagion  was  carried  by  a  ship  to  Norway,  where  the 
plague  broke  out  in  its  most  frightful  form,  with  vomiting  of  blood;  and  through 
out  the  wbde  country  spared  not  one>thlrd.    The  sailors  found  no  refuge  on  their 
ships,  and  vessels  were  often  seen  drifting  on  shore  whose  crews  had  perished  to 
the  last  man. 

It  is  hard  to  measure  the  mortality  of  the  Black  Death;  some  numerical  state- 
ments are  not,  indeed  wanting,  but  they  are  scarcely  credible  when  we  consider 
the  civilisation  or  lack  of  civilisation  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Rudeness  was 
general.  Witches  and  heretics  were  burned  alive— wild  passions,  severity  and 
cruelty  everywhere  predominated.    Human  life  was  but  little  regarded. 

Cairo  lost  daily,  when  the  plague  was  raging  with  its  greatest  violence,  from 
10,000  to  16,000.  In  China  more  than  thirteen  millions  are  laid  to  have  died. 
India  was  almost  wholly  depopulated.  Tartary  and  the  Tartar  kingdom  of  KaptE- 
cbak,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Armenia,  were  covered  with  dead  bodies.  Cyprus  lost 
almost  all  its  inbabituitB,  and  ships  without  crews  were  seen  driving  about  the 
Mediterranian,  spreading  the  plague  where  tbey  went  ashore.  It  was  reported  to 
Pope  Clement,  at  Avignon,  that  throughout  the  East  (probably  excepting  China) 
98,840,000  people  had  fallen  victims  to  the  plague.  In  Venice  100,000  died, 
and  in  London  at  least  the  same  number;  while  124,484  Franciscan  friars  died 
inQermany. 

In  Avignon  the  Pope  found  it  necessary  to  consecrate  the  Rhone,  that  bodies 
might  be  thrown  into  the  river  without  delay.  In  Vienna,  where  for  some  time 
twelve  hundred  inhabitants  died  daily,  the  interment  of  corpses  in  the  church 
yards  and  within  the  churches  was  prohibited,  and  the  dead  were  arranged  in 
layers  by  thousands  in  large  pits  outside  the  city,  as  had  been  already  done  at 
Cairo,  and  Paris,  and  London. 

Tlie  palace  and  the  cot  alike  felt  the  fury  of  the  plague.  One  king,  two 
queens,*  one  bishop,  and  great  numbers  of  other  distinguished  persons  fell  victims 
to  it. 

The  whole  period  of  time  during  which  the  Black  Plague  raged  with  destrue- 
tive  violence  in  Europe  was  (with  the  exception  of  Russia,  where  it  did  not  break 
out  unta  1851),  from  1847  to  1860,  from  this  latter  date  to  1888  there  were  vari- 
ous pestilenoes,  bad  enough  indeed,  but  not  as  violent  as  the  Black  Death. 

*  AloDBO  XL;  Johsiuw,  Qomd  of  Nftvarr*,  dsaghter  of  Louit  X  ,  and  Johsniift  of  Bwrgnudj^ 
wife  of  King  PhiUp  do  VttloU. 
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« 

Ireland  was  much  leas  taeaTily  visited  than  Bogland,  and  the  disease  seems 
aoaively  to  have  raacbed  the  moontainoiis  regions  of  that  land  ;  and  Scotland, 
too,  would  perhaps  have  remained  free  from  it,  had  not  the  Scotch  availed  them- 
selves of  the  disoomfltore  of  the  English,  to  make  an  irruption  into  England  which 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  their  armj  by  the  plague  and  the  sword  and  the 
eitension  of  the  pestilenoe  through  those  who  escaped  over  the  whole  conntiy. 

In  Sweden  two  princes  died  (Haken  and  Knut,  half  brothers  of  King  Magnus), 
and  in  Westgothland  alone  466  priests.  The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  and  Green- 
land found  in  the  coldness  of  their  inhospitable  climes  no  protection  against  this 
enemy,  which  invaded  them.  In  Denmark  and  Norway  the  people  were  so  occu- 
pied with  their  own  misery,  that  the  accustomed  voyages  to  Greenland  ceased, 
and  at  the  lame  time  great  icebergs  formed  on  the  coast  of  Bast  Greenland,  and 
no  mortal  from  that  time,  even  to  the  present  day,  has  seen  that  shore  or  the 
former  dwellers  thereon. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  Europe  lost  by  the  Black  Death  some  twenty-live 

millions  of  people,  or  about  one-fourth  of  her  inhabitants.    That  her  nations  could 

overcome,  as  quickly  as  they  did,  this  terrible  loss,  without  retrograding  more  than 

they  did,  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  indestructibility  of  human  society  as  a 

whole. 

THS  DAironra  mania 

The  effects  of  the  Black  Death  had  not  yet  subsided,  and  the  graves  of  mill- 
ions of  its  victims  were  scarcely  green  when  a  strange  delusion  arose.  It  was  a 
convulsion  which  in  the  most  extraordioary  manner  infuriated  the  human  frame 
and  excited  the  astonishment  of  contemporaries  for  more  than  two  centuries.  It 
was  called  in  some  portions  of  Europe  the  Dance  of  St.  John,  or  of  St.  Vitus,  on 
account  of  the  strange  leaps  by  which  it  was  cnaracteriied  and  which  gave  to 
tlioee  affected,  while  performing  their  wild  dance  and  screaming  and  foaming 
with  fury,  all  the  appearance  of  persons  possessed.  It  did  not  remain  confined  to 
particular  localities,  but  was  propagated  by  a  sight  of  the  sufferers  over  the  whole 
of  Europe. 

As  early  as  the  year  1874  assemblages  of  men  and  women  were  seen  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  who  had  come  out  from  Germany,  and,  united  by  one  common  delu- 
sion, exhibited  to  the  public,  both  in  the  streets  and  in  the  churches,  the  foUowmg 
strange  spectacle  :  They  formed  circles,  hand  in  hand,  and  losing  all  control  over 
their  senses  continued,  regardless  of  the  bystanders,  dancing  for  hours  together  in 
wild  delirium,  until  at  length  they  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  Then 
they  complained  of  extreme  oppression,  and  groaned  as  if  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
until  cloths  were  bound  tightly  around  their  waists,  when  they  recovered  and  rt- 
mained  free  from  complaint  until  the  next  attack.  This' practive  of  swathing 
was  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  tympany  which  followed  these  spasmodic  rav- 
ings ;  but  the  bystanders  frequently  relieved  patients  In  a  less  artificial  manner 
by  thumping  and  trampling  upon  the  parts  affected.  While  dancing,  they  neither 
saw  nor  heard,  being  insensible  to  external  impressions  through  the  senses,  but 
were  baonied  b>  visions,  their  fancies  conjuring  up  spirits,  whose  names  they 
shrieked  out,  and  some  of  them  afterward  araerted  they  felt  as  if  they  bad  been 
immersed  in  a  stream  of  blood  which  obliged  them  to  leap  so  high.  Others  dur- 
ing the  paroxysm  saw  the  heavens  open  and  the  saints  and  Virgin  Muiy,  acc<Mxi- 
ing  as  the  religious  notions  of  the  age  were  strangely  and  variously  refiected  in 
their  imaginations.  When  the  disease  was  completely  developed,  the  attack 
began  with  epileptic  convulsions.  Those  affected  fell  to  the  ground  senseless, 
panting  and  laboring  for  breath.  They  foamed  at  the  month,  and,  suddenly 
springing  up,  began  their  danoe  with  strange  contortions. 
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It  WW  bo^  a  Urn  moolfas  ere  Hue  dleneee  bed  epnedfram  Aiz-te^hnpelle, 
where  ifc  appeared  in  Jo]^,  over  the  neiRhboriQic  WeTlierlaarie  In  U^ce,  Utreobt, 
Tongree  and  many  other  towne  the  daaeere  appeared  with  garlande  In  their  hair 
and  their  wairte  girt  with  ck>th  bandagei*  that  Uie J  might,  ae  eoon  ae  the  paroxyni 
wee  OTer,  reoelve  immediate  relief  from  the  attack  of  tjmpan j.  Tide  bandage,  by 
the  Ineertion  of  a  etiok,  eaeUy  twieted  tight  Ifanj,  however,  obtained  more  re- 
lief from  kicke  and  bk>we,  whioli  they  f ooiid  nninbere  of  pereone  ready  to  admin- 
Jiter,  for  wherever  the  danoere  appeared  the  people  awembled  In  crowds  to  gratify 
their  corioeity  with  the  frightfol  spectacle.  Peasants  left  their  plonghe,  menhanlffs 
their  worksbope,  honsewiTee  their  domestic  daUee  to  join  in  the  wild  revels. 
Girls  and  boys  qoitted  their  parents,  and  servantt  thebr  mastsrs,  to  amnse  them- 
eelvee  at  the  danoee  of  thoee  pooocssed  and  greedily  imbibed  the  poison  of  mental 
abemtkxL 

Theprieets  and  the  antborttiee  took  an  Interest  In  the  afliioted^  who  were  num- 
bered by  thonsanda  They  divided  them  into  eeparate  partlee,  to  each  of  whidi 
they  appointed  reeponslble  snperintendents  to  protect  them,  and  so  sent  them  on 
pllgrimagee  to  chapels  and  shxines,  principally  to  thoee  of  St  Vitas,  nsar  Zabem 
and  Hoteetmd,  where  priests  were  In  attendance  to  work  upon  the  miegnlded 
minde,  and  where  it  is  probable  thatmany  were*  thmogh  the  Influunoe  of  devotion, 
cored  of  this  lamentable  eflUctioo. 

Yet  In  most  casee  mnslo  afforded  the  sufferers  relief.  At  the  sound  of  the 
flute  or  sithem  they  awoke  from  their  lethargy,  opened  their  eyee,  and  moving 
stowly  at  flnt,  according  to  the  measure  i4!  the  music,  were,  as  the  time  quickened, 
gradually  hurried  on  co  a  most  pasrianate  dance.  Throughout  the  summer  seaeon, 
dttes  and  TiUegee  reeonnded  with  the  noteeof  musical  instruments,  and  patients 
were  every  where  met  with  who  kK'ked  upon  dandng  as  their  only  remedy. 

There  were,  however,  more  ancient  dancing  plagues.  In  the  year  1S87  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  children  were  eald  to  h«Te  been  eeised  suddenly  at  Erfurt, 
and  to  baTe  proceeded  dancing  and  jumping  along  the  road  to  Amsfesdt  When 
they  arrived  at  that  place  they  fell  exhausted  to  the  ground,  and,  according  to  an 
old  chronicle,  many  of  them,  after  tbey  were  taken  home  to  their  parents,  disd, 
and  the  lejt  remained  affected  to  the  ends  of  their  hvet  with  a  permanent  tremor. 
Another  occurrence  le  related  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Mosel  bridge  at  Utrecht 
In  1S78,  when  two  hundred  fanatics  began  to  danoe.  and  would  not  desist  when  a 
priest  pasyd  by  carrying  the  host  to  a  person  who  was  sick,  upon  whidi,  as  if  In 
punishment,  the  bridge  gave  way  and  they  were  ell  drowned.  A  similar  event  ii 
also  said  to  have  occurred  as  early  as  the  year  1027.  Bighteen  peesants  are  ssld 
to  have  disturbed  divine  service  on  Christmss  eve,  by  dancing  and  brawling  in 
the  churchyard,  whereupon  the  priest  inflicted  a  curse  upon  them  that  they  sheold 
dance  and  screem  a  whole  yeer  without  ceasing. 

THE  8WBATINO  BI0KNS88. 

After  the  fate  of  England  bad  been  deckled  by  the  Battle  of  Boswortfa,  on  the 
SSd  of  August,  1486,  the  joy  of  the  nation  wss  clouded  by  a  strange  disease 
which,  following  in  the  rear  of  Henry's  victorious  army,  quead  in  a  few  weeks 
from  the  distant  mountains  of  Wales  to  the  metropolis  cl  the  Empire.  It  was  a 
violent  inflsnunatoiy  fever,  which,  after  a  short  rigor,  prostrated  the  powers  as 
by  a  blow,  and  amid  painful  oppression  of  the  stomach,  hesdache  and  lethargic 
stnpor,  suffused  the  whole  body  with  a  fetid  perspiration.  All  this  took  place  in 
a  few  hours,  and  the  crisis  was  always  over  within  the  space  of  a  day  and  a  night 
The  internal  heat  which  the  patient  suffered  was  intolerable,  yet  every  refrigerant 
was  certain  death. 

At  flrst  the  new  foe  was  scarcely  heeded  ;  dtiaeus  and  peajbants  went  in  joy- 
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fal  iM'ucwtea  to  meel  the  Tiotorioos  army,  for  the  oattoii,  after  Iti  liiaii^  ymn  ot 
dTil  war,  looked  forward  to  happier  dajBof  peace.  Vary  ehortlj,  bowevar,  after 
tfiB  kliigVi  entij  into  the  capitft]  on  the  28th  of  August,  the  Sweating  Blnknew,  as 
the  disease  was  oaUed,  begao  its  ravages  amoog  the  dense  population  of  the  dtj. 
Two  lord  mayon  and  six  aldermen  died  within  one  week ;  many  who  had  hem  in 
petfeet  health  at  nig^  were  on  llie  following  morning  nnmbered  with  the  dead.  The 
disease  for  the  most  part  marked  for  its  Tictims  robust  and  ▼igoroos  men«  and  as 
many  noble  families  lost  their  ehlefli,  extensive  commercial  hooses  their  principals, 
and  wards  their  guardians,  the  festivitiesweresoon  changed  intomonmingandgiifiL 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  disease  bad  spread  over  the  whole  of  Kngland.  liany 
persooscf  rank,  of  the  eoolesiastio  and  civil  olsnses,  became  its  victims,  and  great 
was  the  consternation  whenit  broke  oat  in  Oxford.  Profeesnrs  and  stodents  lied 
in  all  directions,  bat  death  overtook  many  of  them,  and  the  University  was  de- 
serted for  six  wedks.  The  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  are  very  im- 
perfect, but  we  may  infer  from  the  general  grief  and  anxiety  which  prevailed, 
tiiat  the  loss  of  life  was  very  considerable. 

Some  twenty  years  afterward,  in  the  sunmier  of  1606,  the  Sweating  Sickness 
visifesd  Bngland  for  a  second  time.  The  renewed  eruption  of  the  epidemio  waa  not 
on  this  occasion  oennected  with  any  important  occurrence,  so  that  contemponules 
have  not  even  mentioned  the  month  when  it  began ;  and  in  the  autuom  it  dis- 
appeared. 

A  third  time,  in  1617,  the  Sweating  Slckn^sB  once  more  broke  out,  and  was  so 
violent  and  rapid  in  its  coarse  that  it  carried  off  thoie  who  were  attacked  in  two 
or  three  hours,  so  that  the  Urst  diivering  Ht  was  regarded  as  the  commencemsnt 
of  certain  deatii.  Among  the  poorer  classes  the  deaths  were  innumaraUa,  and 
no  precautions  averted  deatti  from  the  houses  of  the  rich.  This  time  the  Sweating 
Sickness  lasted  a  full  six  mcmths,  and  reached  its  greatest  height  about  six  weeks 
after  its  first  appearanoe. 

A  heavier  affliction,  however,  was  yet  in  store.  In  May,  1688,  the  Sweating 
Slokneas  again  broke  out  In  Bngland,  and  fourteen  months  later  brought  a  scene 
of  horror  upcm  all  the  nations  of  nortiiem  Europe  soaroely  equaled  during  any 
otlMr  epidemio.  It  appeared  at  once  with  the  same  intensity  it  had  riK>wn  bsCose, 
was  ushered  In  by  no  previous  indications,  and  between  health  and  death  there  lay 
but  a  brief  term  of  five  or  six  hours.  Once  or  twice  again  ihls  feaitul  epidemic 
visited  kMsalities  in  Burope,  but  by  llie  autumn  of  1661  tt  had  vanishsd  from  the 
earth,  never,  it  Is  hoped,  to  reappear  again. 

ASTHUB  DUDLSr  VlXTOV. 

ni. 

PBISlDSirr'S    XNOLTSB. 

"Tbb  Queen's  BngUsh**  is  always  distinguisued  by  a  oertsin  stately  modesty, 
which  at  once  aaeerts  the  dignity  of  the  office,  and  Ignorss  the  temporary  occu- 
pant of  it  by  assuming  the  plural  or  editorial  form  of  statement— wa.  Without 
adopting  this  peculiar  method  of  self-abnegation  of  their  pereonallty,  all  of  our 
Presidents,  from  Washington  to  Andrew  Johneon,  with  the  exception  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  have  been  singularly  modest  in  referring  to  themselves  as  Individuals  in 
their  public  utterances.  Bven  Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  as  vam  as  he  was 
energetic,  was  modest  when  his  public  speech  referred  to  bis  official  action.  Our 
present  President,  among  his  other  psendo  reforms,  can  Justiy  boast  of  bimsslf 
and  Andrew  Johnson,  nous  avona  changi  tout  oela,  Cleveland  has  completed 
the  work  that  Johnson  began.  He  revels  in  a  wealth  of  personal  prooooos.  '^I,** 
'^my,"  *'me"  and  ''myself*  pop  up  like  Jack-in-the-boxes  In  almost  every 
fentroce  heutten.  His  acceptance  speech  ihould  be  printed  like  a  dissected  map. 
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with  only  the  words  ma,  I,  my  and  mjislf  omitted.    It  would  Mrre  w  will  m 
amoBB,  as  a  literary  puasle  for  the  pupOs  of  oar  primary  scbools. 

Here  it  Is— tbw  printed  with  the  omindon  of  these  fbor  words  xmfyi 

MB.  CaJBVKLAin>*8  BXPLT. 

The  President  fai  reply  said :  '*■■  cannot  bat  be  profonndly  impressed  when 
1  see  about  Hlthe  mfssengwii  of  toe  NatJonal  Democraoy  bearing  its  sommons 
tooaty.  The  politioal  party  to  which  HI  owe  allegiaaoe  both  honors  and  com- 
mandsH.  It  places  in  p|  hand  its  prood  standard,  and  bids  ■■  bear  it  high  at 
the  frons  m  a  battle  which  it  wages,  bravely  becanse  oonsdoas  ornghti  oonfldently 
becaose  its  trost  is  in  the  people,  and  sobeny  becaose  it  comprehends  the  obliga- 
tions which  soooesi  impcsss. 

ichyoa 

tftsfactt 

tweUb 

f|of  gmve  and  serioas  thooghtswhen 
not  atone  involTed  in  the  oonflict  which  presses  npoa  as»  but  that  iro 


**  The  mesoage  which  yoa  bring  awakens  within  |H  the  liveliest  sense  of  j^er- 

"jnyw        "    "    

cannot  rid  ■■  of  grave  and  serioas  thooghtswhen  H  remember  ttiat  par^ 


sonal  gratitude  and  sstismctlon,  and  thn  honor  whicnyoa  tender  ■I  Is  in  itielf  so 
great  that  there  might  well  be  no  room  for  any  other  senttment^ind  yet  f^ 


stroggleto  secnre  and  save  the  cherished  institutions,  the  welfare  aM  happiness 
of  a  nation  of  freemen.  

'*  Familiarity  with  the  great  office  which  ■■  hold  has  bat  added  toHH  appre- 
hension of  its  sacred  character  and  the  consecration  demanded  of  him  wEoasnunes 
its  immense  reeponsibiUties.  It  is  the  repository  of  the  people's  will  and  power. 
Within  its  vinon  should  be  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  humblest  dtiaen, 
and  with  quick  ear  it  should  catch  from  the  remotest  comer  of  the  land  the  plea 
of  the  people  for  justice  and^or  right.  For  the  sake  of  the  people  he  who  holds 
this  offlce  of  theirs  should  resist  every  encroachment  upon  Its  legitimate  functions, 
aiid  for  the  sake  of  the  integrity  and  usefulness  of  the  offlce  it  should  be  kept  ns 
to  the  people  and  be  administered  in  full  sympathy  with  their  wants  and  need^ 

"  This  occasion  remindsBB  most  vividly  of  the  scene  when,  four  veers  ago, 
received  a  mesmge  from  ■Ifparty  dmHar  to  that  which  you  now  asliver.  \ 
all  that  has  passed  since  that  day  ■§  can  truly  say  that  the  feeling  of  awe  with 
^^f^^  Hi  heard  the  summons  then  is  Intensifled  many  fdd  when  It  is  repeated 
now.  ^^ 

**  Four  years  agoBH  knew  that  oar  Chief  Bzecutlve  offloe,  if  not 
il^t  drift  llSE  by  little 


guarded,  m^t  drift  uttie  by  little  away  from  the  people,  to  whom  ft  . 
and  become  a  perversion  of  all  it  ought  to  be ;  but  JH^^  >^  know  how 
moorings  had  already  been  looeened.  H|  knew  four  years  ago  how  well  devised 
were  the  principles  of  true  Democracy  for  the  succeesful  operation  of  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people  and  for  tfaepeople;  but  ^B did  not  know  bow  afasolutdy  neces- 
sary their  mplication  then  was  for  the  restoration  to  the  people  of  their  ssnty  and 
proqierity.  ■■  trnew  then  that  abn*es  and  extravagances  had  crept  into  the 
tment  of  public  affaire :  but  ■■  did  not  know  tfaeTr  nmn 

lid  not  know  bow  bitter,  how  reckless  and  how  shuneleestt 

could  be.  1^1  knew,  too,  that  the  American  people  were  patriotic  and  just;  but 
■I  did  norEnow  how  grandly  they  loved  their  country,  nor  how  noble  and  gener- 
ous tbeywere. 

"Bl  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  acts  and  the  policy  of  the  Administration  now 
drawing  to  its  close.  Its  record  is  open  to  everv  dtiaen  of  the  land.  And  yet  ■■ 
will  not  be  denied  the  privilege  of  asserting  at  this  time  that  in  the  exercise  octbe 


manageinentof  public  affaire;  but  |H  did  not  know  their  numerous  fonns,  norths 
tenacity  of  their  grasp.    Ill  knew  tben  something  of  Uie  bitterness  of  partisan 


functions  of  the  high  trust  confided  to  HOH  haveyielded  obedience  only  to  the 
Constitntion  and  the  solemn  obligation  oEHfoath  of  offlce.  ^Hhave  done  those 
Uiinfcs  which,  In  the  light  of  the  understanding  God  has  given^B,  seemed  most 
conducive  to  the  welfareof  ■■  countrymen  and  the  prooiqtton  of  good  govem- 

f  Bl^mld,  f6r|B 
of  a  Caiflnterpretation  othB  course. 

rWtTo 

sent  the  1 


ment.    ■■  would  not  if  ■■^mld,  for |B  i><v  '^  T^'^  avoid  a.slni^  consequence 

i  Cairinterpretation  ^JM  course. 

*'It  but  remains  forMRo  ssy  to  you,  and  throagh  you  to  the  Democracy  of 
the  nation,  that  ■■  aoceptuie  nomioMloQ  with  which  they  have  honored  H.  and 
^^^Hi  ^^^  in  due  time  signify  such  acceptance  in  the  usual  formal  manner." 

Ib  there  some  subtle  connection  between  the  fraud  called  Civil  Service  Reform 
and  personal  egotism  f  We  can't  recall  a  single  permanent  advocate  of  It,  or  even 
a  pretender  to  it,  who  does  not  justify  the  title  of  Snivel  Service  Reformer,  for  his 
obtrusive  cant,  and  of  godkin  (little  god)  for  bis  cockney  pretensions. 

Dahivl  SPAiuauir. 
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P.  S.— For  all  little  godUm,  tbe  omitted  words  are  snppliod.  Wharo  do  they 
go  tot 

myself   loTScdf 
my   m^,    my   my   my    my 
me  \ad   me   me   me   me   me   me   me   me 
lillllilllllllllllllllllllll 

IV. 

MATTHIW  ABirOLD'S   LANDflCAFBS. 

Mb.  Stoddabd^s  article  on  Matthew  Arnold'*  poetry  in  the  Jone  Rbvibw  it 
admirable  as  saf^KestioK  the  general  characteristics  of  Amold*d  work  in  this  de- 
partment. A  few  words  concerning  a  particular  phase  of  his  poetic  art  may  be  of 
interest.  The  subject  of  landscape  portrayal  in  poetry  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  occupy  a  less  impo'*tant  place  in  study  and  criticism  than  it  deserves  in  view  of 
the  interest  and  valne  belonging  to  it. 

Since  that  movement  in  the  history  of  English  poetry—which  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  with  James  Thompson  and  to  have  culmiDated  with  Wordsworth— 
when  Nature  took  a  distinct  place  of  her  own  as  a  subject,  cue  is  always  interested 
to  ask  what  attituie  a  poet  assumes  toward  Nature,  and  how  he  deals  with  her. 

It  is,  however,  of  Arnold's  treatment  of  particular  sceneR  that  I  wish  to  speak, 
rather  ttian  of  any  larg^'r  philosophy  of  nature  that  he  may  have  held.  He  is 
very  fond  of  furnishing  a  natural  setting  for  the  human  element  of  his  poem,  and 
nowhere  does  he  show  himself  a  truer  artist  than  ii^  some  of  these  brief  but  vivid 
pictures.  His  success  here  is  largely  due  to  what  in  pictorial  art  we  call  **  com- 
positions'—a much  more  important  element  of  all  literury  art  than  is  sometimes 
realised. 

It  is  given  to  tbe  imaginative  insi^  >t  not  only  to  perceive  clearly  and  feel 
intensely  the  beauty  and  the  power  of  u  scene,  but  to  discern  upon  what,  pecu- 
liarly, these  qualities  depend.  Th^re  resu'ts  from  thi^  a  process  of  selecting  and 
arraniriog,  of  subordinatins;  or  rejecting  this,  of  heij^htening  or  emphasizing  that^ 
which,  while  preserving  its  unity,  shall  give  a  sharp,  clear  impression  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  scene.  It  is  the  lack  of  this,  for  example,  that  makes  Thom- 
son's descriptions  of  natural  scenery — careful  and  loving  as  they  are— so  tedious, 
and  so  lacking  in  effectiveness  ;  they  show  little  sense  of  the  relative  values  of  the 
elements  that  go  to  make  up  tbe  pfcturs.  Not  a  little  of  the  charm  of  Arnold's 
poetry  is  due  to  his  power  to  thus  briefly  but  clearly  suggest  tbe  beauty  of  a 
scene  by  means  of  a  few  vigorous,  telling  touches.  Tbe  vital  meaning  of  all  such 
statements  as  the  foregoing  lies  along  the  line  of  illustration,  and  there  is  space 
for  one  or  two  examples  of  Arnold's  work  in  this  field.  Aside  from  that  vague 
and  indescribable  charm  that  must  always  belong  to  any  imaginative  rendering 
by  so  true  a  poetic  genius  as  was  Arnold's,  aside,  too,  from  the  beauty  of  diction 
and  meter,  how  much  of  the  force  of  the  pictures  depends  upon  this  arcistic  sensif 
which,  with  an  unerring  and  unfaltering  touch,  fixes  the  attention  upon  the 
salient  features  of  the  scene,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  to  each  its  proper  value 
as  part  of  the  picture. 

Far,  far  from  here. 

The  Adriatic  breaks  in  a  warm  bay 

Among  the  green  lilyrian  hills ;  and  there 

The  sunshine  in  the  happy  glens  is  fair; 

And  by  the  sea,  and  in  the  brakes, 

The  grass  is  cool,  the  sea- side  air 

Buoyant  and  ftresh,    e   «   * 

— Codmifts  and  Harmonia. 
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The  aea  is  calm  to-nlgbt. 

Toe  tide  is  full,  the  mooa  lies  fair 

Upon  the  straits . — on  the  Freuch  omist  the  Ujcht 

Oieams  and  is  gone  ;  the  cliffa  of  England  stand, 

Glimmering  and  rast,  oat  m  the  tranqoU  hay. 

The  sandy  spits,  the  shore-lock'd  lakes, 

Melt  inti>  open  moonlit  sea ; 
The  soft  Mediterranean  breaks 

At  my  feet,  f reeu 

Dotting  the  flelff  s  of  com  and  Tina, 

Like  ghosts,  the  huge,  gnarPd  oliv<es  stud. 
Bebin'i.  that  lovely  moantain-lina  1 

While,  by  the  strand, 

Cetfce,  with  its  glistening  hooses  white, 

Cq'  ves  with  the  earring  beach  away 

To  where  the  lighthoose  beacons  bright 

Far  in  the  bay. 

—A  Southern  Night 

FsBBis  Locswooa 
V. 

TBI  ITATtONAL  OONIVBXNCB  OV  GHARXTIXS  AND  CORREOTIOVa. 

It  is  something  noteworthy,  even  in  these  altruistic  times  of  oars,  to  find  foar 
btandred  busy  men  and  women  coming  together  from  thousands  of  miles  apart  to 
spend  a  week  in  conference  upon  the  mist  practical  questions  of  social  srlenop. 
If  **  morality  fu<*ed  witn  social  devotion'^  is,  as  has  reen  said,  **  the  most  consum- 
mate fl  iwer  of  our  civilization,'*  tbut  flower  was  seen  in  fullest  bloom  in  Buffalo 
daring  the  first  and  second  weelcs  of  July. 

It  was  remarked  by  one  of  tlie  speakers  in  this  conference  that  were 
an  ancient  Qreek  of  the  time  of  Plato  to  como  to  life  among  us,  no  chemical 
marvel  would  si  astonish  him  as  would  Laura  Bridgman.  Physical  science,  with 
all  its  progress,  has  effected  nothing  so  marvelous  as  the  moral  and  intellectual 
miracles  which  have  been  wrought  by  Cliristian  philanthropy  in  the  last  two 
generations. 

Il  is  often  said  that  conferences  like  this,  being  entirely  without  legislative 
or  Judicial  power,  are  a  vain  show,  a  waste  of  words  and  feeling  with  no  result 
worth  mentioning.  No  error  could  be  greater  The  educating  and  illuminating 
pcver  of  such  a  congress  is  great.  A  noticeable  impulse  to  Ipgisiation  was  given 
by  the  thirteenth  conference,  held  in  Washington  in  1886,  aud  Johns  Hopkins 
University  felt  iti  loflnence  so  far  as  to  establish  a  lectureship  on  Charity  Organi- 
sation and  kindred  topics.  The  men  and  women  wbo  gnther  in  these  conferences 
are  not  mere  theonzeis,  nor  are  they  simply  officials  of  public  institutions  of  small 
culture  and  nsrronr  intellect  The  maj  >rity  of  them  are  actual  workers  in  charity 
or  in  penology,  who  are  giving  thorough  study,  not  only  to  their  own  spc^cial 
topics,  but  to  all  kindred  sub.^is,  investigating  social  questions  in  a  spirit  entirely 
scientiflc  as  well  as  human. 

No  philanthropy,  indeed,  as  was  observed  at  one  of  the  meetings,  is  truly 
humane  and  not  scientiflc,  as  none  is  truly  scientiflc  and  not  humane.  Tbat  pby- 
sicinn  of  repute  who  said  of  idiots,  *'I  would  kill  them  all  off,"  was  no.  less  unsci* 
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enUflc  than  Intaamane.  Sdence  forbids  all  irBSie,  ev«i  the  wasted  powers  of  an 
idiot.  iDStitatioua  there  are  wbich  have  educated  the  feeble-minded  :  what  la 
most  Deeaed  now  is  an  institution  which  shall  educate  the  public.  This  la  the 
especial  function  of  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 

Briefly,  the  resolts  of  the  conference  were,  to  diagnose  the  moral  disease  of 
the  delinquent  child  and  to  find  the  best  remedy  in  manual  traininic;  to  condemn, 
from  the  Ifigio  of  experience,  the  subsidizing  of  sectarian  institutions;  to  show,  by 
facts  most  sdentiflcaily  collated,  t*iat  public  relief  tends  always  to  perpetuate  misery 
and  degradation;  to  pronoonoe  emphatically  against  all  admisture  of  politics 
in  pencloey ;  to  insist  upon  labor  for  all  convicts:  to  empba«iEe  the  importance  of 
the  social  idea  in  ref t>rmation  of  the  criminal ;  to  show  the  value  of  charity  organ- 
ization as  a  means  of  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and  of  bringing  large  numbers 
of  prosperous  people  into  efficient  service  of  the  poor,  and  to  bring  out  into  prctn>- 
inence  the  duty  of  private  citiiens,  of  the  church,  and  of  the  public  press  with  re- 
gard to  the  great  pvoblem  of  the  uplifting  and  regeneration  of  humanity. 

L0UI8S  Setmoub  HouaBTOH. 
VL 

PHILOLOOICAL  FUZZLE& 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Rsvnw,  on  page  709,  in  a  commnnication 
on  the  subject  of  philological  curiosities,  Mr.  B.  M.  Day  refers  to  lagniappe  as  a 
word  used  in  New  Orleans,  and  nowhere  else,  to  express  a  gratuity  given  by  a  store- 
keeper to  a  child  or  negro  upon  a  purchase  made,  and  to  broUua  as  having  the 
same  meaning  and  use  in  Bavaonah,  Georgia. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  learn  that  in  both  Peru  and  Chili  the  words  la 
Uapa  are  used  in  the  same  ^ense,  and  it  would  seem  that,  even  if  lagniapp$  be 
not  a  corruption  of  fa  Uapa,  both  have  the  same  root 

With  regard  to  brottUB,  it  is  possibly  a  corruption  from  the  French  harroter, 
'*  to  fill  up  (a  ship)  to  the  beams,**  and  heooe  "  to  add  something.  **  In  this  oonneo- 
tion  I  may  add  that  the  word  usud  in  Mexico,  in  the  bame  sense  as  la  Uapa,  is 
pUon,  and  that  one  of  tha  primary  meanings  of  this  word  is  **  heap." 

C.  W.  GOODOHILD. 
VIL 

TBM  USl  AKD  USKLSS8MXS8  07  TOBPIDOSS. 

Iir  an  article  on  the  Iste  British  naval  mancBuvres  in  England  and  the  lesKms 
they  teach,  BlaekwoadTM  Moffozine  hss  some  pregnant  suggestions  on  the  question 
of  defensive  torpedoes  or  submarine  mines.  Theremarhs  of  the  writer,  evidently 
a  profetsional  man,  have  no  less  bearing  on  American  interests.  A^  the  question 
of  coast  defense  is  one  of  paramount  interest,  and  recent  events  have  brought  that 
interest  specially  to  the  front,  it  Is  well  to  consider  the  matter  briefly.  Fhrstly,  let 
us  quote  the  Blackwcod  writer : 

*'Theee  mlnea  (speaking  of  defensive  torpedoe«)  are  cheap  to  buy,  but,  if  war 
broke  out  suddenly,  would  be  difflcn't  to  get  in  sufficient  quantities.  Peace-time 
is  obviously  the  time  to  make  all  preparations,  and  for  such  cities  as  Liverpool 
ard  Glasgow  to  put  their  hou»e  in  order  by  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
torpedoes,  and  some  one  to  keep  them  in  order  and  pot  them  down  in  time,  the 
worthy  citiacns  might  then,  on  war  being  declared,  fe<»l  pretty  set-ure  in  their  beds 
from  attacks  by  hostile  cruisers.  A  certain  amount  of  practice  in  laying  down 
these  torpedoes  and  taking  them  up  again  is  essential  for  doing  it  quickly  and 
properly  when  tiie  time  arrives  to  repel  the  enemy.   The  Royal  Bngineen  are  top- 
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pooed  to  defend  our  coasts  with  these  weapons;  bat  they  have  neittasr  the  men  nor 
the  plant  to  do  it  except  at  a  few  of  oar  arsenals.^ 

If  this  is  true  of  Great  Britoin,  it  is  doably  tnie  of  the  United  States.  Unlike 
the  former  conntry,  we  have  no  great  nary,  and  our  coast  fortifications  woald  he 
mere  child^s  play  for  one  bandied  ton  gnns  and  armored  ships.  All  that  we  have 
to  depend  on  is  car  eystem  of  sobmarine  mining,  which  has  been  developed  to  a 
state  of  high  perfection  at  Willett*s  Point,  N.  Y.  To  such  men  as  Gen.  Henry 
Abbot  and  his  4  ble  sacoessors  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitode.  Bat,  after  all,  this 
system  U  only  on  paper,  so  to  speak,  and  in  case  of  any  sadden  emergency  we 
should  be  pat  to  great  straits  to  atiliee  it  to  any  great  advantaga  While  we  have 
a  well  planned  system  level  with  the  foremost  science,  and  a  corps  of  able  and 
skilled  officers,  both  engineers  and  artillery,  who  have  been  trained  to  its  use,  we 
utterly  lack  the  material  in  store  to  give  the  system  body.  The  BngliFh  writer 
quoted  even  underrates  the  knowledfl[e  and  experience  required  to  lay  and  handle 
sobmarine  mines.  The  most  valusble  feature  of  them  is  the  *'  shore  circuit^  class, 
including  "  cbservation  ^  and  e]ectro>contact  mines.  These,  with  their  elaborate 
electrical  connections  and  shore  attachments,  take  considerable  time  and  great 
professional  skill  and  care  to  lay,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  they  will  do  their  work.  In 
addition  to  this  they  would  need  to  be  deposited  sufficiently  m  advance  of  use  to 
give  time  to  have  them  thoroughly  tested. 

Again,  it  is  important  that  large  quantities  of  matnial,  sach  as  dynamite, 
electrical  fuses,  torpedo  cases,  multiple  cable,  anchors,  buoys,  circuit-closing  appa- 
ratus, firing  boxes  and  torpedo  picket-boats,  with  light,  quick  firing  pieces  and 
machine  guns  to  arm  them  should  be  in  store.  Should  it  be  left  for  us  to  go  to  the 
market  for  these  at  the  last  moment,  our  scientific  system  on  paper  would  be  worth 
but  a  flllipk  Before  we  could  get  our  submarine  mines  in  place,  our  great  seaboard 
cities  could  be  captured  or  laid  in  ashes.  As  affairs  are  now,  there  is  not  in  gov- 
ernment store  one  twentieth  part  of  the  material  necessary  to  mine  the  two 
approaches  of  N^-w  York  City  alone .  If  this  deficiency  contmues  the  breakins  out 
of  war  would  find  us  dangerously  embarrassed,  and  no  amount  of  professional 
skill  among  our  engineers,  no  f-xcellenoe  of  a  **  station  ^  system  would  sn  vn  us.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  True  it  is  that  this  insufflaeuoy  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  commercial  material,  but  this  does  not  justify  or  even 
palliate  our  condition  of  utter  unpreparedoess.  A  time  might  easily  arrive  when 
a  difference  of  two  weeks  in  the  ability  to  complete  our  defensive  mming  plans 
would  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  d'Ulars  and  national  sackcloth  and  ashee. 

In  the  appropriation  bill  which  has  passed  the  conference  committee  of  the 
two  bouses  of  CoDgref«,  and  is,  therefore,  likely  to  become  a  law,  the  total  amount 
devoted  to  military  pnrpoees  is  short  of  $8,000,000  Of  this  amount  something 
over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  adjudged  to  the  torpedo  system.  This  is  a 
mei*e  bagatelle.  The  needs  of  the  torpedo  school  of  instruction  alone  will  absorb  a 
very  large  por*  ion  of  this,  in  all  probability.  At  least  doable  or  triple  this  amount 
would  be  required  to  provide  enough  material  in  store,  to  make  it  worih  our  while 
to  have  a  torpedo  system.  With  ear  enormous  surplus,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  much 
to  expect  government  to  be  at  pains  to  make  our  torpedo  system  at  leant  effective. 
The  complete  scientific  defense  of  our  seaports  with  big  guns  and  properly  con- 
structed forts  would  take  many  years  and  a  formidable  number  of  millions.  But 
very  much  can  be  d<ine  at  a  trifling  expenf>e  to  pat  oar  torpedo  orgaoisatioa  into 
promptly  effective  working  condition,  ready  for  an  emergency.  That  this  bus  not 
been  already  done  is  a  disgrace  to  our  gi>veroment.  If  it  oontinaes  to  remain  an- 
doDBf  we  shall  be  terribly  punished  for  it  some  day. 

JoBir  Dvounr. 
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I. 
WALTKB  BVSANT  AND  JAICKS  BIGB. 

* '  This  Son  of  Vuloan  ^  is  thts  titie  of  one  of  numerous  novelB  from  the  prcUfic 
pens  of  two  BagUsh  authors.  It  does  not  in  our  judgment  stand  in  tlie  front  rank 
of  modem  stories.  It  is  voluminous  and  often  tedious,  and  is  altogether  wanting 
in  the  higher  dramatic  qualities.  On  the  other  hind,  it  U  true  and  natural  in  its 
tone,  the  characters  are  drawn  with  tolerable  fldehty,  and,  with  here  and  there  an 
exception,  the  situations  are  not  extravagantly  impossible.  The  hero  of  the  story 
comes  >nto  the  world  at  an  inopportune  time,  and  under  circumstances  that  may 
be  called  tragic  He  is  the  rightful  heir  to  a  little  barren  patch  of  a  farm,  but 
grows  up  in  ignorance  of  his  rights,  and  becomes  a  waif  and  wanderer  as  the 
foster  child  of  a  drunken  peddler.  The  interest  of  the  story  lies  in  following;  the  for- 
tunes of  the  child  through  experience  more  or  less  probable  until  he  becomes  en- 
lightened as  to  his  inheritance.  The  principal  events  take  place  in  and  around  a 
town  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Eaa:laad,  which  grows  up  from  almost  a  fishms: 
village  to  become  an  important  manufacturing  centre  through  the  discovery  of 
iron  ore  in  the  vicioity,  especially  on  the  little  barren  farm.  There  is  scope,  there- 
fore, for  an  almost  endless  play  of  imagination.  The  chief  charactera  are,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  hero,  a  foster  sister,  an  Baglish  iron  master  who  has  grown  rich  as 
the  reputed  owner  of  the  farm,  a  certain  frolicsome  lady  reputed  to  be  a  widow, 
but  who  develops  a  remarkable  tact  in  getting  written  off**rs  of  marriage  from  the 
opposite  sex,  an  English  recto'*,  and  the  foster  father  of  our  hero.  The  **  widow  ^* 
gets  our  hero  mto  her  toils,  but  he  struggles  desperately  under  the  influence  of  a 
purer  attarhment.  There  are  various  minor  characters,  some  of  them  rascally 
enough.  The  most  exciting  scene  is  where  an  ex- jailbird  of  a  tramp  fastens  a 
young  lad  to  a  half  sunken  wreck,  and  quietly  vits  down  on  the  shore  to  watch  the 
rining  of  the  tide  that  is  to  drown  the  helpless  boy  and  avenge  an  imaginary 
wrong.  Borne  of  the  love  pas-^ages  in  the  story  are  a  trifle  ludi'Tous,  as,  for  in- 
stance, where  an  amiable  and  impressible  young  gentleman  meets  more  than  his 
match  in  a  ^irl  of  eishteen,  who  calmly  addresses  him  ns  *'my  poor  k)ny,**  as  if  she 
were  old  enough  to  be  bis  mother.  The  denouerMiU  is  not  in  marriage*,  which  to 
some  may  seem  unfortunate,  but  the  sequel  of  the  love  affairs  of  the  hero  is  left 
beyond  a  doubt,  though  not  po<-itive]y  staf ed.  Home  of  the  reflective  passages  of 
the  bonk  are  worth  reading  carefully,  showing  a  mind  or  minds  capable  of  taking 
A  josfe  and  broadened  view  of  human  affairs. 

IL 

SOCIAL  BVrORM. 

Mb8  Frank  Lbslis  makes  some  good,  sensible  observations  upon  a  variety 
of  practical  and  social  topics  in  the  coLected  papen  entitled  **  Rents  in  Our 

*"TUs  Son  of  Yuleui."  By  Walter  Bsssnt  sad  Jsmss  BIm.  Library  tdltioa.  Dodd,  Mesd 
4  Oo. 
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Robes,***  repriotod  from  yarlons  periodicals.  The  sahjects  chosen  for  these  little 
homilies  relate  chiefly  to  women.  The  author  sees  many  puintb  to  our  social  cus- 
toms with  regard  to  hf  r  own  sez  which  need  reform,  and  Khe  writes  m  bO  kindly 
a  spiriv  and  wishal  s^  modestly  that  none  can  take  offense  and  many  may  be 
profited  b?  reading  her  essaysL  The  first  article  deals  with  tlie  premature  self- 
goremment  of  yoang  ladies  and  their  mdependence  of  parental  oversight  and 
authority.  Other  topics  discussed  are  Flirtation,  Marriage,  Co-education  of  Boys 
and  Oirls,  Pretty  Women  and  Habdnome  Men,  Care  of  Health,  Employment, 
and  other*  of  equal  interestt.  There  is  an  ab»euce  in  these  papers  of  that 
species  of  claptrap  which  <x>D8istB  in  discursive  talk  about  woman^ii  rights  and 
man*8  tyranny.  The  woman  of  the  future  is  to  be  a  woman  still,  with  ail 
graciouji  and  feminioe  loveliaess  of  body  and  of  mind.  '*  No  development  of 
woraan'd  mental,  Bpiritual,  or  executive  powers  will  ever,  in  one  jot  or  tittle,  alter 
the  law  of  uature  which  leads  her  to  love,  marriage,  and  maternity.^  The  papers 
are  suggestive  rather  than  dogmatia 

m. 

A  SPAaiSH  STOBT. 

In  the  romance  of  "  Leon  Roch,*H  by  B.  Perez  Gald6s,  as  translated  from  the 
Spanish,  there  are  many  features  of  a  gocid  story,  and  some  points  that  suggest 
criticism.  The  hero  is  a  possible  character,  though  a  rare  one.  He  is  a  man  of 
principle,  with  the  couraze  of  bis  convictions,  but,  unfortunately,  makes  Eome 
sertou:!  blunders  in  life,  from  which  he  f-annot  extricate  himself.  He  marries  a 
woman  who  is  intens(<ly  religious,  and  of  course,  being  a  Spauiard,  Catholic,  and 
who  makes  it  the  one  object  of  her  life  to  wean  him  frotii  his  liberal,  or,  as  she 
deems  them,  skeptical  views,  and  make  him  a  good  churchman.  Thn  task  for  her 
is  an  impossible  one ;  neither  can  he  make  her  bend  in  the  least  toward  his  v*ew8L 
This  briQC(S  about  at  la  t  alienation,  separation,  and  profound  misery.  At  this 
poiot  'he  husband  meefes  an  old  flam?,  a  widow,  as  all  think,  and  allows  himself 
the  indulgence  of  a  platonic  but  close  aod  sympathetic  friendship.  Here  is  the 
foundation  for  a  delightful  dilemmi,  an  I  the  author  makes  the  m«)st  of  t  le  situa- 
tioo  and  produces  some  telling  eifeots.  When  once  the  reader  gets  into  the  cur- 
rent of  the  story  be  will  find  him^If  carried  on  unresisting  to  the  end  ;  but  be  will 
lay  down  the  book  wita  the  feeling  that  it  U  uufiaished.  A  true  man,  thoroughly 
defeatei  aod  baffled  in  bis  deareet  wishes— the  purest  air<*ctioos  or  t be  heart  poured 
forth  m  Vdin^aii  this  U  disappointiufl;  and  gives  a  cynical  flavor  to  the  entire  book. 
Ttf*  influence  for  evil  of  a  church  and  priesthood  that  yet  seem  in  many  thiols  to 
command  veneration  leaves  one  in  a  state  of  doubt  oonoemlng  cne  church  without 
pointing  to  a  remedy.  The  part  where  the  husband  of  the  aasumed  "  widow  ** 
turns  up  aoii  intervi*9ws  the  priest  seemx  far-fetched.  The  man  is  needlessly  and 
unnaturally  self -accusing,  and  trim  to  make  him^lf  appear  a  villain  for  no  earthly 
purpose,  aod  with  no  particular  object  in  view.  The  long  conversation  between 
the  priest  aod  the  dying  lady  is  interesting  and  perfectly  natural,  but  one  feels 
somewhat  painfully  that  this  intenwly  thriUIog  part  of  the  story  must,  in  the 
nature  of  thUigs,  be  purely  imaginative.  Still,  the  i^icture  is  life-like,  and  so  are 
most  of  the  characters  introduced  in  this  story. 

•  "  Hents  In  our  Rob«t.**    By  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie.    Belfhrd,  Cltrlie  is  Oo. 
t  *  Leon  Boch  ;**  A  Bomance.  By  B.  Feres  OaM6s.  From  the  Spanish  by  GlanBsIL  %  vels. 
Hsw  York :  William  8.  QotUbergsr. 
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JV. 

MOaKLLAXEOWL 

Tbs  honxm  of  tlie  CbsrleitoD  earthquake  are  mott  vlTldly  deKarlbrd  in  E  P. 
Boe*t  latest  novel,  *'  The  Earth  Tremblecf  *  Tbe  story  from  beitiuning  to  eod 
is  filled  with  Interest,  and  gives  tbe  reader  a  clear  appi^-iation  of  tbe  feelings 
existing  in  some  of  the  old  families  of  the  Sontb,  toward  tbe  North,  at  tbe  present 
day.  Tbe  insight  into  the  negro  cbaraccer  is  also  ezof^llent  Perhaps  Mara,  the 
heroine,  in  her  intense  loyalty  to  her  parents,  both  ▼ictinis  of  the  war,  is  a  tnfle 
overdrawn,  but  the  charming  manner  in  which  tbe  book  closes  compensates  for 
that,  and  on  the  whole  ic  is  a  most  attractive  work. 

Mr.  Stfcktoo  poetesses  the  rare  faculty  of  inspiring  a  deep  personal  interest 
in  hit*  charactefs.  and  in  no  otber  crvatioos  has  he  hid  better  success  in  this  par- 
ticular than  in  hi^  fttudy  of  these  notable  aod  optimiitttc  housewives,  Mrs.  Lncks 
an'l  Mr**.  Alesbine,  unless  we  except  the  immortal  **  Pomona,**  of  Rudder  Grange 
fame.  A  sequel  to  tbe  adventures  of  these  feminme  Cbeeryble  brothers  was  inevi- 
table, aodaltbou^ih  **  The  Dusantes*'f  lacks  the  f  rexb  touches  of  its  predecesaor,  and 
has  the  appt-araoce  of  being  executed  when  its  author  had  lost  something  of  his 
original  inteieet  in  his  henunes,  it  is  a  deligbtfull  j  humorous  creation,  aod  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  mirth-loving  readers.  No  one  but  Mr.  Stockton  could  have 
contrived  the  meeting  with  tbe  Duiantes  on  the  snow-capped  CaUroroia  mnuotaio, 
and  the  gloiious  tot>t»ggan  slide  from  tbe  summit  to  the  green  vales  b«>low.  Tbe 
reader  sbares  tbe  keen  excitement  of  the  ride,  and  draws  a  long  breath  when  it  is 
all  over  and  the  preciont  ginger  jar  is  found  in  good  condition. 

**  A  Critical  History  of  Sunday  liegislation,**  by  Dr.  Lewis,  t  has  a  introductory 
chapter  on  tbe  origin  and  philosophy  of  laws  pertaining  to  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  work  is  mainly  compilation  rather  than  an  original  disserta- 
ttim,  and  therefore  does  not  call  for  critical  analysis.  The  author's  aim  U  to  show 
that,  from  tbe  earliest  time«,  ii^i^isiatiou  co-^ceming  the  8  ibbaih  has  been  based 
upon  religion,  and  be  fortifies  his  position  by  profuse  illustrations  from  tbe  history 
of  Sabbath  laws  in  Rome,  the  British  IiUes,  and  America.  The  legislative  decrees  in 
our  own  st'ites  and  territories  are  given  in  fall,  an  i  will  be  new  to  many  readers. 
Tbe  work  is  ablv  edited,  and  indicates  extended  and  thoui;hlful  research. 

Profe8K>r  Co98a*s  able  treatise§  on  the  principles  and  methods  of  taxation, 
which  ha»  already  been  translated  into  tbe  Germ  in,  Swedish.  Russian,  Polish,  and 
Spioisb  languiges,  has  lately  t)een  introduced  to  Eiiglishspsakiog  readers  by  Mr. 
Horace  Waite.  The  work  of  tbe  translator  U  suffl  sieotly  oomplimeoted  by  the 
statement  that,  but  for  tbe  preface,  tbe  reader  would  hardly  di^^rover  tbe  fact  that 
th<*  tbene  wai  originally  written  in  the  Italian  langua^.  The  ba'«al  principles 
of  finance  are  set  forth  in  a  clear,  succinct,  yet  remarkably  comprehensive  man- 
ner. The  systematic  arrangement  of  the  subdivisions  of  tbe  8ubj<9Ct  facilitates 
tbe  student*8  compreh«n!)ioo  and  is  occasionally  pushed  to  far.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  protection  versus  f  re*'  trade,  nor  does  the 
author  discuss  custom  duties  except  in  their  fiscal  aspect.    He  keeps  well  to  hit 

•  '*  Tbe  Esrth  Trembled.**    By  Edward  P.  Boe.    Dodd,  Und  A  Co. 

f'The  Dufttntas.**    By  Prank  R.  St'Hskton.    Tbe  Century  Company. 

t**A  CHitcAl  History  ofSandfty  LegiaUilob  firom  421  to  1883.**  By  A.  H.  Lewis,  D.D.  New 
Tork  :    P.  A  ppleton  A  Co 

{"Taxation-;  lu  Prinolplaa  and  Methods.**  Trsnalatad  from  tbe  *'8elenxa  Delle  FInanie,**  of 
Dr.  Lalgl  Coasa,  Proreasnr  In  tbe  UnlllerHlty  of  Pavta,  Italv,  wtUi  aa  introdaotloD  aod  note*  by 
Boraoit  Wblte.  Together  wtth  a  oompllatiim  of  tbe  state  tax  systems  of  Sew  Tork  sad  Fodb- 
•ylvaols.    Hew  York  sad  London  :  Q.  P.Putnsm'a  Sons. 
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Idan  of  praBBQtiDg  general  principles  and  oarefnlly  aToids  all  aide  ianea.  To  tbe 
atndeut  of  poQtical  economy,  th4  book  wiU  be  of  more  than  ordinary  Taloe  for 
reference,  and  those  whoee  ideaii  of  public  revenue  and  expenditure  o(  tmxm  and 
impoelB  are  <*ruie  or  obaotio  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  become  wine  in  thMe 
matters,  whoae  intereet  is  oonitantly  increasing.  The  bibliography  of  the  science 
of  finance  is  remarkably  comprehensive,  indading  woru  in  the  German, 
French,  Italian,  8pani<»h,  Polish,  RnssiAn  and  Greek  languages.  Rei»deni  in  the 
Bastem  Sutes  of  America  will  find  interesting  matter  in  the  appendix,  which  in- 
cludes accounts  of  the  existing  tax  bystems  of  New  York  state  and  city,  and  of 
Pennsylvania,  together  with  a  tirivf  summary  of  thePnnn^lv&nia  Tax  Commission 
bill,  which  failed  to  become  a  law  through  the  inadvertent  omission  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  President,  pro  t«»mpore,  of  the  Senate.  Tlie  revenues  of  these  States 
for  the  year  1887  are  also  given. 
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FOR  WHOM  SHALl  WE  VOTE? 


L 

THE  BEPUBLIOAX  ANSWER. 

This  exegesis  inyolyes  the  examination  of  parties  and  candi- 
dates^ of  recorded  facts  and  prevailing  tendencies.  Keeping  the 
past  in  view  it  interrogates  the  f  atnre.  It  invites  the  application 
of  conscience  and  of  common  sense  to  reach  a  conclusion  upon 
which  depends  an  act — an  act  which  no  voter  has  a  right  either  to 
leave  unperformed  or  to  perform  carelessly^  but  which  thousands 
will  not  perform  at  all  and  to  which  thousands  more  will  give  no 
more  thought  than  is  necessary  to  direct  their  steps  toward  the 
voting  booths  on  election  day. 

The  sixth  of  November  is  near  at  hand^  but  it  cannot  be  said 
at  any  moment  before  the  polls  close  that  it  is  too  late  to  discuss 
the  obligations  of  the  suffrage.  It  is  hard  for  ardent  partisans  to 
acknowledge  the  significant  and  more  or  lees  disquieting  fact 
that,  to  a  multitude  of  their  fellow  countrymen^  curiosity  about 
the  result  is  the  strongest  emotion  connected  with  the  electoral 
contest.  7^6  newspapers  which  have  gone  late  to  press  daily  for 
four  or  five  months  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  final  sentences  of 
distinguished  speakers^  and  the  distinguished  speakers  who  have 
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gone  lale  to  bed  in  the  nune  CMue^  aie  not  flattered  bjr  the  con- 
fiction  that  their  aigfnmenta  and  i^ieab,  tiieir  aUoiements  and 
dennnciationg,  have  made  abaolntely  no  impreesion  upon  hundreds 
of  their  readers  and  hearerB  beyond  a  gentle  and  plewtuable  eir 
eitoment ;  but  they  know  the  fact.  To  nee  the  homdy  phtiMe, 
thonsande  are  waiting  in  the  mildly  stimulating  hope  of  semng 
which  way  the  eat  is  about  to  jump.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
purpose  of  a  public  journal  should  be  to  follow  popular  opinion 
so  closely  as  to  seem  to  lead  it.  lliere  are  journals  in  the  United 
States,  possibly  in  New  York  oity,  which  are  always  a  trifle  too 
slow  in  their  pursuit  of  this  purpose,  and  whose  columns  now 
from  day  to  day  beiur  witness  to  the  existence  of  a  large  unat- 
tached and  waiting  yoto. 

Moreorer,  the  party  that  wins  an  election  before  election  day 
is  in  some  danger.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Blaine  was 
elected — ^barring  the  formality  of  casting  the  Yotes — four  years 
ago  in  October.  The  ciunpaign  had  been  won,  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  subsequently  lost  is  conclusiYc  proof  that  it  is  never  tod 
late  to  avoid  accidents,  and  therefore  never  too  late  to  make  con- 
verts. The  capacity  of  a  suddenly  engendered  current  of  dis- 
trust, doubt  or  aversion  to  spread  itself  instantaneously  and  unir 
versally,  is  a  strange  phenomenon.  It  conquers  time  and  space 
like  electricity,  and  resembles  the  magical  intercommunication 
of  the  Orient. 

The  Democnoy  have  been  accustomed  sinee  the  war  to  ex- 
press a  Uand  surprise  that  voters  should  care  te  peer  into  the  dim 
and  dusty  records  of  the  past  before  deciding  how  to  act  in  the 
living  present.  They  deprecate  such  a  waste  of  time  and  confu- 
sion of  criterions.  We  have  nothing  to  do,  they  say,  with  yester- 
day ;  our  business  is  with  to-day  and  to-morrow.  A  majority  of 
the  people  have  seldom  agreed  with  them  on  this  point.  In  real- 
ity, the  record  of  a  party  has  a  vital  connection  with  practicid 
politics,  for  it  indicates  the  tendencies  which  are  struggling  for 
supremacy  and  the  preferences  which  will  surely  find  expression 
if  success  is  achieved.  History  does  not  confirm  the  theory  that 
parties  vanquish  their  pa6t  by  any  swift  process  of  reversion.  A 
doubtftil  hypothecs  assumes  that  the  physical  oiganism  iis  renewed 
every  seven  years,  but  neither  the  structure  nor  the  spirit  ever 
loses  ite  identity.  As  with  individuals,  so  with  the  political 
organisations  which  they  compose. 
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The  Bepublican  party  is  content  to  stand  by  its  record.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  every  speaker  and  writer  to  recapitulate  this 
record  on  all  occasions^  bat  it  is  none  the  less  an  inherent 
part  of  his  argument.  The  fervid  phrase  of  Webster  applies 
as  perfectly  to  the  Bepublican  party  as  it  ever  did  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts :  **  The  world  knows  its  history  by 
heart,  the  past  at  least  is  secure/'  And  its  aspirations  are 
worthy  of  its  record.  It  has  n^ver  shown  a  symptom  of  struo* 
tural  or  apiritual  decay.  The  splendid  vigor  with  which  it  re- 
sponded to  the  tremendous  demands  of  an  earlier  period  is  not 
dead  nor  dying.  In  these  piping  iimes  of  peace  a  summons 
to  inefEaoeable  glory  is  not  an  everyday  occurrence,  but  steadfast 
adherence  to  great  principles  and  a  quiet  assumption  of  new 
duties  are  as  sure  a.  test  of  vitality  and  of  oonsistency  as  men  or 
angels  need  exact.  The  oyershadowing  moral  issue  of  to-day — 
employing  the  word  moral  in  a  narrower  sense  than  it  ought  to 
earryy  except  iat  the  purposes  of  argument — ^is  the  temperance 
question.  No  man  of  sane  intelligence  would  think  of  denying 
that  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  competent  to  destroy  civilization. 
There  is  no  sense  in  blinking  the  truth.  Unhindered,  that  is  its 
potentiality,  and  there  is  no  better  measure  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  Republican  party's  right  to  control  the  country  than  its 
practical  recognition  of  this  fact.  Am  fast  as  it  was  possible  to 
embody  convictions  in  legislation  the  Bepublican  party  has 
demonstrated  its  determination  to  throttle  the  destroyer.  Its 
opponents  would  have  been  rejoiced  to  see  it  wasting  its 
time  and  energy  in  useless  rhodomontade  and  fanciful  experi- 
ments. They  have  not  experienced  that  satisfaction.  But  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  Minnesota,  not 
to  complete  the  list  of  examples,  are  fixed  and  visible  milestones 
on  the  road  towards  that  universal  temperance  reform  on  which 
Bepublicaniun  has  frankly  and  wisely  and  courageously  entered. 

If  the  Bepublican  past  is  secure,  the  Democratic  past  is  not 
less  so ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  security  is  one  that  is  negotiable 
neither  in  Heaven  nor  on  earth.  Democrats  are  f<Hrever  betraying 
a  frantic  anxiety  to  escape  from  their  record,  and  yet,  so  curiously 
constoicted  are  some  minds,  they  have  never  seemed  to  regret  the 
exposure  of  the  mournful  truth,  that  they  have  learned  not 
a  aini^e  lesson  from  adversity  and  disgrace.  After  twenty-four 
years   of  fasting,  and  of   what-  passed  for  prayer  with   the 
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MugwnmiM  of  1884,  they  cttne  into  the  promised  land.  The  one 
transcendant  marrel  of  the  poUtioal  atoation  to-day  ia  that  there 
should  be  a  doabt  of  their  remaining  in  possession.  The 
mere  faot  that  there  is  more  than  a  possiUlity — ^the  betting  men 
say  Bia  even  chance  and  other  discriminating  judges  a  hopeful 
prospect — of  their  being  cast  out  after  only  three  and  a  half  years 
of  squatty  soTereignty,  is  in  itself  a  stupendous  arraignment  of 
Democracy  and  a  sound  plea  for  Bepublican  restoration. 

There  is  another  vital  issue  at  stake  in  this  election — a  montl 
issue  too,  to  make  a  wider  ap^cation  of  the  term  than  I  gave  it 
a  moment  ago.  The  American  proteotiTc  tariff  is  a  national  insti- 
tution. It  was  bom  almost  at  the  same  birth  with  the  funda< 
mental  law,  and  yet  modem  Democracy  pretends  that  it  is  an 
upstart,  and  defaced  by  a  bar-sinister  at  that.  This  is  at  least  the 
pretence  when  such  a  pretence  is  thought  pradent.  But  what  a 
fkrce  the  Democrats  are  willing  and  even  apparently  happy  to 
play  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  t  Fearful,  spasmodic,  contradictory; 
forever  denying  at  home  their  records  in  Congress  and  in  Cou'^ 
gross  their  records  at  home ;  forever  willing  to  sell  a  soul  to 
make  a  vote;  forever  swallowing  their  own  words  when  it  is  more 
convenient  to  conceal  than  to  exploit  them — ^like  Senator  Vest, 
with  his  ^'confidential''  avowal  of  a  '^  fight  to  death,''  and  a  '*  war 
of  extermination  against  our  protected  industries,"  addressed  of 
course  with  shrinking  modesty  and  in  the  most  sacred  privacy  to 
the  noisy  political  organization  which  he  had  endowed  with  his 
patronymic — the  Democrats  now  stand  on  the  threshold  of  defeat, 
naked,  but  not  ashamed.  In  comparison  with  this  dark  and 
gloomy  exhibition  of  every  detestable  quality  which  the  exi- 
gendes  of  party  warfare  are  capable  of  evoking,  the  Bepub- 
lican record  on  this  question  is  more  than  lucid — it  is  lumi- 
nous. A  fundamental  principle  of  the  party  which  defends 
the  American  system,  is  that  the  tariff  must  be  adjusted  to  vary- 
ing conditions.  Since  the  campaign  entered  on  its  last  month,  a 
suspicion  has  gone  abroad  which,  under  the  circumstances,  pos- 
sesses every  element  to  convulse  an  Augur.  Having  nursed 
that  darliiq^  surplus  with  the  tenderest  solicitude  for  more  than 
three  years,  having  fattened  it  for  slaughter  as  a  cannibal  does 
his  victim,  having  first  laughed  a  Democratic  Secretary  out  of  the 
Democratic  House  for  doubting  that  he  was  authorized  to  buy 
bonds  with  it^  and  then  glorified  him  for  loaning  it  free  gratis  to 
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the  banks  inatead^  tlie  party  in  power  is  ik^w  appttrcaitly  on 
the  verge  of  disboTering  that  ita  own  wanton  andniachievotiB  ex- 
trayaganceis  more  likely  to  create  a  deficit  than  leave  a  surplua. 
Alas,  for  ''the  condition  that  confronts  ns  f  There  donbtless  is 
at  present  a  surplus  income  beyond  all  reasonaUe  expenditarea, 
and  this  fact  has  served  a  most  useful  pabUc  purpose  in  enaUing 
the  Bepublican  Senate  to  show  that  the  Protective. system  does 
not  imply  excessive  taxation.  The  Senate  tariff  bill  is  a  thor* 
onghy  discriminating  and  comprehensive  defense  of  American  in- 
dustries, uid  it  cuts  off  seventy-ftve  millions  of  levenae  I  The 
legislation  of  the  last  twenty  years  does  not  afford  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  inherent  Bepublican  capacity  for  oonstiactive 
statesmandiip.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  here  upon  an  elabora- 
tion of  economic  principles,  nor  make  a  formal  plea  for  the  eystem 
under  which  this  country  has  arrived  at  the.  industrial  eminence 
it  triumphantly  holds.  The  superb  fact  is  apparent  to  every  one 
who  has  eyes,  and  the  inference  to  every  one  who,  having  eyes, 
has  brains  behind  them.  The  argument  is  like  the  supreme 
argument  from  design,  from  the  creature  to  the  creator. 

But  there  is  another  argument  allied  to  this,  to  which  the  ap- 
peal has  never  been  made  strenuous  enough*  It  is  contained  in 
the  character  of  the  vote  upon  which  the  Democratic  party 
cheerfully  relies  now  and  at  every  election,  from  Alderman  to 
President.  Without  the  help  of  that  element  in  society  wfaidi  it 
is  the  chief  aim  of  society  to  eradicate ;  the  element  that  casta 
a  ballot  it  cannot  read ;  the  element  that  clings  to  vice  from 
the  love  of  it,  and  that  finds  its  sharpest  contrast  in  the  self- 
respecting  poor ;  the  element  that  menaces  public  order  and 
civilization  the  year  through,  and  never  so  f eufnlly  aa  when  it 
goes  to  the  polls  ;  the  element  from  which  prisons,  and  dmnk- 
ards'  graves,  and  hell  itself  are  forever  recruited  without  com- 
petition— without  this  element  of  support  the  Democratic  party 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a  reminiscence*  In  crises  which  are 
not  political,  honest  men  like  to  be  found  on  the  sided  the  prudent, 
sagacious,  instructed,  clean-handed  majority*  Why,  in  the  name 
of  a  decent  consistency,  should  such  men  make  an  exception  when 
they  are  about  to  delegate  the  momentous  reqoonsibi^  of  seeing 
tiiat  the  republic  takes  no  harm  ?  Whatever  the  Democratio  party 
may  be,  the  Bepublican  party  is  not  an  oiganized  appetite,  nor 
an  organised  prejudice.    It  is  rather  an  4>rganixed  preference  for 
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wliat  is  fandamentably  sound  and  honest.  It  wdcomes  criticism 
and  stimulation  within  its  ranks,  and  thinks  thai  it  has  no  better 
gnarantee  of  stabiHty  than  the  fact  that  men  like  Dr.  Storra  can 
find  no  other  foothold  from  which  to  operate  against  some  de- 
tails of  the  superstmctore.  It  is  not  dismayed,  moreoTW,  when 
other  men,  not  at  all  like  Dr.  Stoxrs,  but  nameless  here,  sesk  to 
obscnre  the  issue  and  complicate  the  result  by  enroUing  their 
dupes  under  a  third  party  banner,  and  in  defiance  of  such  an 
earnest,  fearless,  whole-souled,  upright  and  downright  crusade 
for  temperance  as  Warner  Miller  is  making  in  this  State,  push 
Bepublican  principles  outside  the  field  of  their  practical  applies- 
tion,  and  combine  with  Satan  to  enlarge  his  dominions. 

These  is  one  more  consideration  which  properly  comes  under 
the  head  of  party  comparisons  and  contrasts,  and  to  ^ich  allu- 
sion ought  to  be  made  before  attention  is  diverted  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject.  It  was  stated  eight  years  ago  by  a  great 
man  in  words  which  when  taken  as  a  text  will  ncTer  need  addi- 
tions or  subtractions.  ^'  There  is  not  a  precinct  in  this  vast  na- 
tion/' wrote  (General  &rant  in  1880,  with  that  extraordinary  force 
and  compactness  to  which  he  gave  occasional  expression,  and 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  offspring  of  his  habitual  silence,  '^  There 
is  not  a  precinct  in  this  vast  nation  where  a  Democrat  cannot  cast 
his  ballot  and  have  it  oounted'as  cast,  no  matter  what  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  opposite  party.  He  can  proclaim  his  political  opin- 
ions, even  if  he  is  one  among  thousands,  without  fear  and  with- 
out proscription  on  account  of  his  opinions.  There  are  four- 
teen States,  and  localities  in  some  others,  where  Republicans 
have  not  this  privilege.  This  is  one  reason  why  I  am  a 
Republican.''  There  are  men  blind  enough,  or  far-seeing  enough 
— I  am  not  averse  to  letting  the  reader  make  his  own  choice  be- 
tween these  conditions — ^to  proclaim  that  this  is  the  era  of  ^good- 
f eeling.  A  preacher  is  always  allowed  to  choose  his  text  without 
interference,  even  in  frontier  communities;  it  is  only  when  his 
application  becomes  too  careless  that  the  six-shooters  begin  to  get 
in  their  work.  I  am  in  no  wise  a  preacher,  but  I  claim  benefit  of 
clergy,  so  far  as  my  text  is  concerned,  and  will  leave  the  applica- 
tion to  apply  itself;  venturing  only  to  remark  that  the  text  is  of 
tremendous  import,  and  that  a  sermon  will  have  to  be  preached 
from  it — ^if  not  in  this  campaign,  then  in  some  other. 

Early  in  the  campaign  the  Democrats  informed  the  country. 
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wi&  gnftt  irequeocy  andooatentxnentj  that  thU  waa  to  be  a  cam- 
{■igii  of  intellect ;  bat  when  they  made  the  ineyi table  discovery 
that  they^  had  gooe  iato  the  fight  with  not  more  than  a  dozen 
ronndB  of  this  new-fangled  ammnnition^  they  fell  cheerfully  to 
work  reloading  the  old  oartridges  from  their  never-failing  supply 
of  igmNrance  and  vitupeiAtion.  For  the  most  part  they  have 
confined  their  fire  to  the  Bepublican  cause  and  the  Sepublican 
zanks^  but  they  have  taken  just  enough  unfair  shots  at  the  Se- 
pnblkan  leader  to  justify  a  frank  and  faithful  comparison.  More- 
over, it  is  never  unprofitable,  wh^n  the  <dd  antagonists  are 
makohed,  to  contrast  their  leaders.  Four  years  ago  those  sanguine 
prophets,  who  would  be  without  an  occupation  if  a  good-natured 
pnUic  squelched  their  divinations>may  have  felt  themselves  justified 
in  announcing  that  they  had  disoovered  in  Mr.  Cleveland  an  i^- 
ministsative  genius  We  all  know  that  occasioi^dly  a  phenomenon, 
youthful  or  otherwise,  does  emerge  out  of  obscurity  and  take  man- 
kind captive.  The  odds  are  ten  thousand  to  one  that  the  appari- 
tion will  turn  out  to  be  disgustingly  human,  but  the  first  indina- 
tMA  is  to  give  him  a  chance.  The  American  people  were  singularly 
hospitable  and  magnanimous  four  years  ago,  for  the  mortal  f rail- 
ttes  of  Mr.  Olevel^id  had  been  pretty  well  established  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  but  the  prophets  by  his  repeated  failures  to  material- 
ize in  the  form  in  which  he  was  desired  to  appear  by  good  citizens. 
But  now  it  is  simply  amazing  that  the  dupes  will  consent  to  be 
duped  again.  The  men  who  guaranteed  Mr.  Cleveland  to  be  a 
civil  service  reformer  have  been  compelled  to  confess  that  he  is  a 
model  spoilsnum.  There  wi^  never  such  a  record  of  hypocritical 
juggling  with  the  principles  that  ought  to  control  appointments, 
0udt  a  stolid^  unblushing,  unflinching  distribution  of  patronage 
where  it  would  produce  the  greatest  public  loss  and  the  greatest 
personal  gain,  as  the  record  drawn  from  Democratic  archivesand  up 
to  this  moment  uncontradicted  by  the  ofBcious  sponsors  of  this  ad- 
ministration* In  private  lif e>  the  man  who  has  broken  faith  deliber- 
ately and  without  excuse  is  contemptuously  discarded  by  the  friends 
whom  he  has  betrayed.  Other  alleged  virtues  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ^ase.  A  decent  self-respect  makes  further  intercourse 
impossible.  But  the  {Placid  individuals  whom  the  President  has 
made -most  conspicuously  ridiculous  (with  a  few  exceptions,  which 
stand  out  like  lighthouses),  are  all  begging  to  be  spat  upon  again. 
The  political  world  has  strange  denizens! 


Farthennore>  these  ringolar  perfonaers  en  the  Demooraiioi 
trapeze  assuied  the  uniTerse  that  their  jbenomBncgoL  withooi 
opinions  or  experience  or  instruction,  the  man  who  had  never 
recorded  a  conviction  on  a  single  one  of  iba  overwhebning  issms. 
which  had  drenched  the  land  in  bloody  would  prove  to  be  poa» 
sessed  of  sufficient  courage,  firmness,  penetration  and  aeal.tb 
overcome  single-handed  that  '^conspiracy  Against  human 
rights/'  that  '^  conspiracy  for  plunder  and  i^ila^  which 
answers  to  the  name  of  the  Democmtic  party;  and  that 
he  would  accomplish  it  with  such  a  felicitous  combination 
of  grace  and  dexterity  that  the  rascals  would  all  perceive 
at  a  glance  that  they  were  blighted^  and  the  saints  that 
their  dearest  hopes  were  destined  to  fructify.  Three  years  and  a 
half  of  opportunity  have  gone  by,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  The 
knaves  are  all  falling  in  love  with  the  President  for  the  friends, 
he  has  made,  and  his  respectable  associates  in  power  regard  him 
with  an  aversion  which  embitters  their  existmce,  apd  which  not 
all  of  them  have  been  able  to  conceal  even  in  public.  The  heteie 
fibre  has  proved  to  be  a  selfish  and  ^Mdotthiting  disdain.  The 
colossal  intelligence  has  dwindled  into  a  perverse  and  obstinate 
vanity.  The  genius  for  administration  is  seen  in  its  real  pro- 
portions in  corrupt  and  disorganized  departments  of  govermn^it. 
The  serene  and  lofty  consistency  of  purpose  and  endeavor  is 
exemplified  in  a  splenetic  and  resentful  reversal  of  policy  on  a 
question  involving  the  national  honor  and  interest,  between  two 
dawns. 

Both  candidates  have  taken  part  in  the  campaign.  The  Presi* 
dent's  participation  in  the  efiFort  to  inflict  upon  the  oountry  ''the 
most  serious  danger  *'  of  a  second  t&tm  comprises  a  number  ef 
stump  speeches  in  the  guise  of  messages  to  Congress ;  an  un- 
dignified and  even  ludicuous  somersault  on  the  Fisheries  dispute 
by  way  of  beguiling  the  Irish  vote;  an  authoritative  encourage- 
ment of  pernicious  activity  on  the  part  of  his  partisan  appointees 
by  the  detail  of  his  official  family  for  campaign  oratory,  intrigue 
and  wire-pulling;  and  a  summons  to  all  office  holders  to  stand  and 
deliver,  in  the  form  of  a  contribution  of  $10,000  to  the  Demo^ 
cratic  campaign  fund  in  violation  of  the  law. 

General  Harrison's  work  in  the  canvass  has  been  done  with 
quiet  and  impressive  dignity  at  his  own  home.  Day  after  day 
for  nearly  five  months  he  has  received  with  ample  ccHrdiaUty  the 
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hte  feUow  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  He 
would  have  been  glad  to  restrict  himself  to  the  exercise  of  an  nn- 
oiiiraBii^  hospitality,  but  his  rintorshare  demanded  to  hear  him 
speak.  And  so  without  fear  or  restraint  he  has  expounded  the 
issues  of  the  compoign  in  a  series  of  speeches  which  for  clearness 
of  thought  and  force  and  felicity  of  phrase  have  nerer  been  sur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  American  elections.  General  Harrison 
enjoys  the  'distinetion  of  not  having  two  sets  of  opinions 
—one  for  priTate  use  and  the  other  for  public  dissemina- 
ticoQu  •  He  has  spoken  without  guidance  or  special  preparation, 
and,  so  far  from  committing  the  slightest  blunder,  he 
has  not  said  a  word  which  even  malice  could  distort  into  an 
indiacretion.  He  has  not  touched  a  topic  without  illnininating 
it.  Through  every  sentence  has  shone  the  light  of  a  clear  con- 
scienoe,  a  keen  intelligence  and  a  firm  conviction  that  honor  and 
truth  are  the  only  authentie  test  and  guarantee  of  progress.  A 
long  sacoession  of  such  spontaneous  and  unchecked  utterances, 
invariably  making  converts  and  never  losing  a  single  vote,  would 
be  nothing  lees  than  miraculous  in  the  case  of  many  candidates, 
but  in  the  case  of  General  Harrison  the  explanation  is  very  simple. 
The  speeches  express  the  man. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary,  in  formulating  some  of  the 
oonsidemtions  which  make  me  eager  to  deposit  a  Bepublican  bal- 
lot on  November  6th,  to  offer  a  categorical  arraignment  of  the 
opposition  or  a  categorical  justification  of  my  own  party.  I  have 
framed  a  frank  confession  of  faith,  and  others  may  add  new  arti« 
des  to  suit  themselves.  I  hope,  however,  that  loyal  Bepublicans 
will  find  in  the  pages  thus  unconventially.  filled  an  intelligible 
statement  of  the  permanent  infiuences  that  have  determined 
their  political  choice,  and  that  occupy  the  most  conspicuous 
place  in  tiieir  thoughts  as  the  campaign  draws  to  a  close. 
For  it  is  certain  that  no  new  principles  of  action  will 
be  diacovered  before  the  election,  and  those  which  now, 
after  a  laborious  and  insl^uctive  contest,  are  uppermost  in  their 
minds,  aie  those  which  ought  to  be  carried  to  the  polls  with  per- 
sonal confidence  and  satisfaction,  and  which  ought  still  to  be 
effective  in  winning  recruits  for  the  party  which  has  rendered 
great  services  to  the  country  and  to  mankind  ;  which  saved  the 
fabric  of  the  Union  in  the  war,  and  afterwards  its  financial  honor; 
which  stands  for  a  free  vote,  honestly  counted ;  which  will  surely 
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defend  the  national  prosperity  whose  foundations  it  laid  ;  which 
is  Ainerican  to  the  core ;  which  represents  the  intelligence  and 
progress  of  the  people^  and  which  embodies  the  spirit  of  genuine 

reform.  A  Bspubucax. 

■  ■  ■■» 

IL 

XHX  0X1C0C&A.TIO  AHaWXB. 

It  may  not  be  impfobaUe  that  tJie  Tote  ot  the  State  of  Nesr 
York  may  be  determined  by  the  ballots  of  those  upon  whom  party 
ties  sit  oomparatiYely  lightly,  and  who,  in  casting  th^  ballotfl^ 
Tote  as  much  for  the  man  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  august  iiAoa 
of  President  as  for  the  policies  which  he  represents.  Thave  are 
so  many  duties  which  the  Presidttit  must  parfons,  which  are  not 
potitioal  in  the  sense  of  being  partisan,  and  yet  which  are  vital 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  couitiy,  that  many  good  and  patriotic 
votes  are  Jed  taoaai  their  ballot  for  the  man  who,  they  believe, 
win  best  perform  these  dntief^  rather  than  for  the  man  who  may 
represent  poUoies  which  they  prefer.  To  all  this  class  of  voters 
an  appeal  can  nonfidsntiy  be  made  for  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Cleveland.  He  has  denonstratad  his  uncommon  capacity  for  the 
perfbrmance  of  the  ordinary  and  daily  duties  imposed  upon  the 
executive.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  President  has 
surpassed  him  in  devotion,  in  industry,  and  inflexible  courage. 
The  daily  routine  of  the  adminirtration  ot  public  affairs  has  never 
been  more  diligently,  more  honestly,  or  more  courageously  per* 
formed  than  under  his  administrati<m.  In  every  department  of 
government  the  rule  of  clear  common  sense  and  unwavering  fidel- 
ity to  the  letter  of  the  law  have  dominated  in  the  administea- 
tion  of  public  aflbirs.  No  jobberies,  no  private  advantages,  no 
prostitution  of  public  office  to  partisan  purposes,  no  peculations 
have  been  permitted  during  the  past  three  years  and  a  half.  Sim- 
pler, less  expensive,  and  more  faithful  methods  have  been  intro- 
duced in  all  the  branches  of  the  public  service,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  with  a  hostile  S«cu^te  and  with  so  many  not  only  incom- 
petent, but  antagonistic,  subordinates  kept  in  important  offices. 
The  enormous  revenues  of  the  government  have  not  oidy  been 
honestly  but  more  inexpensively  collected  than  ever  before.  The 
public  expenditures  have  been  more  carefully  watched,  and  wher- 
ever they  could  be  reduced  by  a  stricter  economy  consistent  with 
a  proper  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  public  service,  there  has 
been  this  reduction.    That  this  has  not  been  the  result  of  the  pe- 
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ouliar  talent  or  watchfalness  of  a  single  cabinet  officer  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  it  has  occnrred  in  every  department  of 
the  public  service  and  in  almost  all  of  the  bureaus 'sabordinate  to 
the  respective  departmentg. 

This  same  fidelity  to  duty  and  this  same  regular,  constant  and 
daily  devotion  has  been  as  eminent  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs  as  in  the  adminictration  of  our  internal  affiuis.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  partisan  opposition  of  the  Senate,  we  would 
have  seen  a  fair,  honorable  and  reasonable  adjnitment  of  all  the 
controversies  growing  out  of  our  relations  to  Canada,  whioh  for 
so  many  years  have  annoyed  and  vexed  us,  and  but  for  the  same 
spirit  -of  partisan  opposition  exhibited  by  putting  on  to  the 
Ohineee  treaty  iaunaterial  amendments,  we  would  have  had  aetthd 
by  negotiation,  instsad  of  by  lejgislation,  the  troublesome  questiona 
arising  out  of  Chinese  immigimtiiML  Tban  has  been  no  attempt 
at  sensationalism  in  our  foreign  relsttcsuL  Under  IteaqMrvisiaB 
of  the  President,  and  the  direct  control  of  the  distinguished  8eo- 
retary  of  State,  all  our  negotiationB  have  been  frank,  simple  and 
sincere.  This  is  the  precise  attitude  which  becomes  a  great, 
powerful,  and  free  country,  anxious  to  preserve  proper  relations 
with  all  the  world,  and  to  prevent,  by  honorable  adjustment,  the 
continuance  of  unnecessaiy  and  vexatious  oontroverdos. 

Not  only  has  this  same  domination  of  good  sense  and  of 
fidelity  to  the  public  service  been  demonstrated  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  departmental  work,  and  erf  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  but  also  in  the  probably  more  important  department  of 
the  management  of  our  fiscal  aflkirs.  The  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  the  mete  fiscal  department  of  the  government 
for  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  the  public  revenues,  but  the 
vast  expenditures  required  by  the  late  war  and  the  inevitable  in* 
currence  of  a  large  public  debt  have  made  this  great  d^wrtment 
so  related  to  all  the  financial  operations  of  the  country  that  it  oan 
produce  at  any  time  financial  embarrassment,  and  it  may  by  mere 
negation  cause  fatal  stringency  in  the  money  market.  During 
the  administration  of  Secretaries  Manning  and  Fairohild  this 
department  has  been  so  managed  as  to  make  commerce  stable,  to 
prevent  any  panic,  and  to  relieve  from  alarm  when  there  was  real 
cause  for  anticipating  etringency  in  the  money  market,  so  that 
an  the  business  interests  of  the  country  have  been  absolutely  safe 
under  this  management. 
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It  is  impoesible  to  estimate  the  value  of  finch  an  adniinistra- 
tion  to  such  a  country  as  ours.  With  interests  so  diversified,  and 
with  our  systems  as  developed  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  such  an  administration  is  of  incal- 
culable advantage  to  the  healthy  growth  and  the  natural  devel6p- 
ment  of  all  the  industries  of  the  country.  An  honest,  courageous, 
sensible  and  wise  administration  of  public  affairs  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  public  service  is  the  greatest  good  that  can  pos- 
sibly occur  to  a  people  situated  as  we  are.  This,  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  given  to  the  country ;  this,  his  re-election  will  insure  for  four 
more  years.  . 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  the  country,  in  possibly  equal  pro- 
portions, that  there  shall  be  no  sectional  question.  The  country 
needs  a  cessation  of  sectionalism.  Not  merely  that  the  animos- 
ities which  the  late  war  produced  shall  end,  and  the  bitternesses  of 
past  memories  be  set  aside,  but  that  sectional  questions  shall  be 
removed  from  politics.  As  every  section  of  the  country  prospers, 
as  every  State  in  the  union  is  contented,  so  the  whole  country 
prospers  and  the  aggregate  wealth  increases.  .  We  ought,  if  it  is 
possible,  to  so  manage  our  public  affairs  as  to  have  no  **  Southern '** 
question,  and  as  to  eliminate  from  the  dissensions  of  parties  all 
race  questions.  This  has  almost  been  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Cleveland.  His  re-election  and  continuance  in  power  for  four 
years  will  put  an  end,  during  this  generation,  to  all  sectional 
questions,  and  will  render  the  solution  of  the  exceedingly  grave 
problem  of  the  duplex  races  capable  of  a  wiser  solution  because 
it  will  be  undertaken  without  party  passion,  and  it  will 
be  removed  from  the  domain  of  sectionij  hate.  The  mere  money 
value  of  such  a  result  is  inestimable.  The  manufacturing  sec- 
tions of  the  North  are  as  much  interested  in  the  peace,  content 
and  development  of  the  Southern  States  as  the  Southern  States 
themselves  can  be.  Each  desires  a  market  for  its  respective  prod- 
ucts ;  and  the  more  contented  each  is,  and  the  more  intimate  the 
relations  of  both  are,  not  only  will  the  product  be  larger,  but  the 
means  of  purchase  will  be  increased.  All  nobler  and  more  patri- 
otic motives  concur  with  this  pecuniary  interest  in  urging  upon 
the  country  such  a  policy  as  will  render  the  solidity  of  the  South 
no  longer  necessary,  and  will  obliterate  sectional  lines.  This  is 
possibly  only  by  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Mr.   Chandler  in  the  Senate,  to  investigate 
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the  election  of  the  Louisiana  Seiiiators ;  the  reiolntion  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  to  investigate  certain  alleged  violatidns  of  law 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  the  debateis  and  utterances  of  dis- 
tinguished Bepublican  Senators  upon  these  resolutions,  and  the 
clause  in  the  Republican  platform  ''  That  the  present  administra- 
tion and  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress  owe  their  existence 
to  the  suppression  of  the  ballot  by  criminal  nullification  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States/'  are  understood  by  the 
South  to  mean  that  the  Bepublican  piui;y  threatens  unconstitu- 
tional and  unfriendly  interference  by  the  Federal  Government,  to 
reverse  the  decisions  given  by  her  people  at  the  polls,  to  set  aside 
the  solemn  elections  made  by  her  legislatures  of  the  Senators  they 
desire  to  represent  them  in  the  Senate,  and,  if  necessary,  such 
other  hostile  measures  as  may  seem  to  a  non-resident  majority 
requisite  to  give  to  the  Bepublican  party  national  supremacy  and 
to  maintain  that  party  in  a  supremacy  thus  obtained. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  alarm  of  the  South  that  these  resolu- 
tions, speeches  and  platforms  are  not  meant ;  that  they  are  purely 
electioneering  thunder  to  arouse  sectional  animosity  in  the  North 
and  bring  out  a  fuller  vote,  and  that  when  the  election  is  over, 
they  will  be  thrown  aside  prexsisely  as  the  torches  which  aroused  in 
the  nightly  parades  are ;  for  those  who  are  willing  to  play  a  game 
so  false  and  so  cruel,,  for  the  sake  of  political  power,  are  capable 
of  carrying  that  game  to  the  extremity  which  their  ambition, 
their  avarice  and  their  unscrupulousness  may  find  necessary. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Bepublican  Committee  of  finance  to 
the  Senate,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Mills  bill,  demonstrates  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  objects  or  purposes  of  the  Bepublican 
party  heretofore,  it  is  now  intent  upon  the  preservation  of  such 
system  of  taxation  as  shall  secure  prohibitory  rates  to  such  inter- 
ests as  combine  to  perpetuate  its  power,  and  that  it  will  use  the 
taxing  power  of  the  government,  not  only  to  reward  its  friends, 
but  to  punish  its  enemies.  In  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  a  distinct 
proposition  was  made  by  leading  Bepublicans  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  to  the  State  of  Louisana,  that 
Louisiana  should  not  be  troubled  by  questions  connected  with  the 
duty  on  sugar^  if  the  Bepresentatives  from  Louisiana  would  unite 
with  the  Bepublicans  to  organize  the  House  and  make  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  a  Protection  Committee  instead  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Committee.      In  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  the  Bepublican 
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Memben  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Coiumittee  of  the  Honae  voted 
in  eoHunittee  to  strike  out  from  the  Mills  bill  the  sugar 
aohedcile^  the  result  of  which  would  have  been,  if  it  had 
earned,  to  restore  the  full  duty  on  sugar  and  to  prevent  the  re- 
duction of  the  rates  on  sugar.  When  the  Louisiana  delegation 
solidly  adhered,  in  the  Democratio  caucus,  to  the  Mills  bill,  then 
the  crusade  on  the  sugar  duty  began,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
the  zeducti<m  of  the  sugar  duty  by  fifty  per  cent*  might  be  used 
AS  the  means  not  only  of  saving  the  enormously  high  duties  on 
other  articles,  but  of  actually  increasing  those  duties.  And  so 
the  Senate  bill  rewards  its  friends  by  the  increase  of  numer- 
ous rates,  and  punishes  its  enemies  by  the  reduction  of  the 
sugar  duty.  There  are  fourteen  schedules  in  our  present  tariff 
law.  Of  these,  the  rates  are  increased  in  eleven ;  and  these 
increases  are,  as  a  rule,  on  those  articles  which  persons  of  mode- 
rate means  must,  purchase.*  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
American  legislation,  this  bill  proposes  to  reduce  the  revenues 
of  the  government  by  increasing  the  duties  upon  imported  articles^ 
That  is,  that  the  public  revenues  may  be  reduced  by  the  increase 
of  the  private  revenues  obtained  by  legislation.  I  do  not  desire 
to  discuss  this  IhU  in  this  article,  for  I  have  neither  the  space,  nor 
is  it  within  the  scope  of  what  I  have  been  asked  to  do ;  butldesire 
to  suggest  that  sudi  a  policy  means  continual  agitation  of  the  rates 

*  The  ntM  an  iMUy  tnoreoaad  on  twelve  flohedulee— they  are  apparently  rednoed 
on  the  eehednlea  '^ehemleato,*  ''•ttgar,"  and  "earthenware  and  daaeware;*  htit 
the  proTiaioDa  tazfos  ciarton^  boacea,  eto^  and  repeaHng  allowanoea  for  damagea 
Increase  the  protection  ofltoed  to  chlna»  earthenware  and  glassware  considerably 
more  than  the  slight  rednetlon  In  ratea  dimlnlshee  It.  And  the  piniweed  change  In 
the  fatee  on  togar  and  molaaswi  tosrsasis  the  margin  of  proflta  flor  the  reflnars  of 
sngarSi  Indeed  hy  putting  molassee  not  exceeding  llfty-slx  degreee  saccharine 
strength  on  the  free  list,  the  Importation  of  raw  sugars  may  cease  and  the  refiner 
then  woald  have  the  whole  duty  on  refined  sugars  as  a  margin ;  the  reTenueafmrn 
imported  sugar  would  be  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  the  refiner.  This,  tA 
course,  would  remore  ikxx  protection  from  Tmulidana  sugar,  as  weD  as  sugar  mad6 
from  aaighum  in  Kansas  and  fknm  beeta  In  OaUfbmla. 

The  doctoral  oommlHAon  declared  that  the  oertiflcates  of  the  Statee  of  Louiriana, 
South  Oaroilna  and  Florida  to  the  Hayes  electors  should  be  counted;  and  thus  Mr. 
Hayeawaaootimtad  In  by  one  ▼ote;~ttie  Senate  bOlasems  to  have  a  spite  attheae 
three  Statee^-it  strikea  at  lionlidana  sugar,  OaroUna  rice,  and  Florida  frolta  and 
qwnges.  As  a  mere  spedmenof  the  tocreases  to  rates  and  of  dlHcrtmination  against  the 
poor— thead  valorem egutralent of  the oompoond dntlea  Imposed  on  maauteotursa 
of  worsted*  hair  of  the  aljDaoa  goat,  eto.tYaluednotezoesdlng89oenti^or  •*«— ^*«^ 
SO  but  not  exceeding  10  cents,  is  148  per  cenL;  under  the  present  law  It  is  SUSB  per 
cent.,  and  under  the  Mflla  Mil  40  per  oent^,  while  on  similar  manuflaoturss  Talued 
ahoire  80  cents  Ihead  valarttn  equivalent  laSBiM  In  the  Senate  bill»  SL4S  In  thepieaent 
law,  and  40  per  cent,  to  the  Mills  |>ill,  the  Increase  on  the  cheap  goods  over  the  preeent 
law  being  78LS8;  and  on  the  dearer  goods  only  flJBL   BmptAB  Hie  wait  t. 
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• 
of  taxation^  and  that  this  agitation  is  in  t^  highest  degree  detri- 
mental to  the  business  interests  of  the  conntrj.  There  can  be  no 
stability  nor  peace  to  onr  indnstrial  interests  nnder  a  prohibitory 
tariff.  In  1846  the  Walker  tariff  was  enacted.  After  an  experi- 
ment of  eleyen  years,  in  1B57  the  tariff  was  amended,  and  party 
Bnes  were  practically  forgotten  in  the  Senate  and  House  in  the 
discnssion  and  yotes  npon  the  amended  tariff  bill ;  so  mnch  so, 
that  an  eminent  Senator  fuid  that  he  did  not  believe  that  a  single 
yote  wonld  be  cast  in  the  Senate  oh  that  bill  from  political 
reasons.  Under  the  higher  tarifb  which  preceded  the  Walker 
tariff,  and  nnder  the  higher  tariffs  which  we  haTe  had  for  a 
qnarter  of  a  century,  there  was  and  has  been  continual  agitation, 
and  this  mnst  occnr  in  the  yery  nature  of  the  case.  A  tariff  must 
be  arranged  to  suit  the  condition  of  industrial  affairs  at  the  time 
of  its  adoption.  A  high  tariff  can  haye  no  flexibility ;  it  has  no 
extra-territorial  power ;  it  ignores  all  possible  iuyentions  and  im- 
proyements  which  lessen  the  cost  of  production ;  it  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  ineyitable  changes  which  are  produced  by  new  inyen- 
tions,  by  new  conditions,  by  new  and  powraful  combinations,  and 
in  addition,  no  class  pririleges  can  be  made  stable  by  legislation. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Harrison,  and  the  postponement  of  tariff  reyit- 
ion,  mean  continual  and  fiercer  agitation.  The  only  hope  of  indur- 
trial  stability  in  America  is  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Oleyekind  and 
of  a  Congress  who  will  reyise  the  tariff  in  the  spirit  of  the  message 
and  letter  of  Mr.  Cleyeland,  who  will  frame  a  system  of  tuution  so 
as  to  put  as  few  obstructions  in  the  free  course  of  commerce,  and 
as  few  burdens  on  industry,  as  the  public  expenditures  will  permit; 
which  will  render  possible  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  public 
reyenue,  Mid  yet  the  increase  of  domestic  manufactures  by  the 
remoyal  of  duties  from  the  crude  material  which  the  American 
workman  must  use,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  wages. 

The  pledge  in  the  Republioan  platform  of  liberal  appnq>ria* 
tions,  coupled  with  the  promise  contained  in  the  same  platform 
that  the  proteotiye  system  shall  be  retained,  and  the  demonstra* 
tion  of  what  is  meant  by  that  section  of  the  platform  by  the  Senate 
Bttbstitute,  must  require  of  that  party,  if  it  be  successful,  enor* 
mously  increased  public  expenditures,  and  necessarily  increased 
taxation.  It  has  pledged  itself  that  it  will  grant  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  pensions,  for'the  early  rebuilding  of  a  nayy,  for  the  con- 
strucfion  of  coast  fortifications  and  modem  ordnance  and  other 
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impioyed  modern  means  of  defense^  for  the  improTement  of  har- 
bors^ riyers  and  channels,  for  subsidieB  to  shipping  interests,  and 
for  free  schools.  These  six  distinct  classes  are  capable  of  almost 
innumerable  subdivisions.  We  expend  over  eighty  millions  for 
pensions .  Pending  pension  bills  conld  increase  this  expenditure  to 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  annually.  With  our  immense 
coast  line,  coast  fortifications  could  easily  swallow  up  (he  huger 
part  of  our  present  income;  and  as  these  fortifications  would  re- 
quire ordnance  to  defend  them,  and  soldien  to  man  them,  the  in- 
creased expenditure  incidental  to  the  erection  of  the  fortifications 
would  more  than  quadruple  the  present  appropriation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army  and  ordnance.  And  how  much  more  than 
twenty-two  millions  a  year  for  rivers  and  harbors  may  be  consid- 
ered ''  liberal  appropriations,^'  would  be  left  to  the  log  rolling  of 
the  members  of  Oongress  in  whose  districts  these  rivers  and  har- 
bors happen  to  be.  The  return  to  power  of  a  party  of  whom  Mr. 
Blaine  is  the  recognized  and  idolized  leader,  and  whose  leaders  in 
the  Senate  have  reported  the  late  bill  increasing  taxation  on 
eleven  out  of  fourteen  schedules,  under  ^  pledge  of  liberal  appro- 
priations to  these  objects,  means  an  era  of  incalculable  extrava- 
gance. As  against  this,  the  Democratic  party  offers  tiie  record 
made  by  Mr.  Cleveland  during  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  his 
administration,  and  the  honest  attempt  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  so  reduce  the  income  of  the  Government  that  there  will 
be  no  surplus  revenues  to  be  squandered. 

The  common  people  of  America  above  all  things  desire  an 
honest,  industrious  and  courageous  administration,  under  which 
economy  and  competency  characterize  the  collection  and  expendi- 
tnre  of  the  public  revenues,  and  fidelity  to  duty,  and  thorough 
competency  mark  the  administration  of  public  affairs ;  their  in- 
terest is  in  the  harmonious  and  cordial  union  of  all  sections  under 
an  administration  which  makes  each  section  feel  that  it  is  fairly, 
justly  and  equitably  regarded.  They  want  their  relations  with 
foreign  powers  preserved  upon  just  and  honorable  grounds,  and 
they  do  not  desire  a  return  of  an  era  when  private  interests  con- 
trolled legislation  and  pei!Sonal  greed  dominated  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Oovemment.  It  is  because  of  the  clear  com- 
mon sense  of  the  American  voters  that  the  Democratic  party 
believe  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  certainty. 

Wk.  C.  p.  Basosikeidgs. 


CAMP-FIRES  OF  THE  G.  A.  R. 


A  BSCEKT  visit  to  Oolumbns,  Ohio,  September  10-14,  con- 
vinces me  that  the  young  people,  male  and  female,  of  the  interior 
of  our  country  feel  an  increased  interest  in  the  events  of  the 
Civil  War. 

I  did  believe,  and  may  have  so  expressed  myself  in  former 
years,  that  the  interest,  enthusiasm  and  £lan  would  die  out  with 
one  or  two  generations ;  but  not  so.  There  were  present  at 
Columbus  as  many  ez-soldiers,  their  wives,  children  and  families, 
as  could  have  been  assembled  in  1865  ;  as  many  as  forty  thousand 
ez-soldiers  and  sixty  thousand  citizens,  male  and  female,  other 
than  the  resident  population  (eighty  thousand)  of  that  capital 
city.  This  is  not  a  mere  guess,  but  a  professional  estimate  based 
on  numbers  and  measurements  made  on  the  spot.  The  same  or 
similar  results  have  been  noted  at  Toledo,  Indianapolis,  Spring- 
field and  St.  Paul.  The  people  of  the  great  Northwest,  whose 
first  centennial  was  in  part  the  occasion  of  the  recent  meeting  at 
Columbus,  are  more  peculiarly  American  than  similar  crowds 
elsewhere,  and  give  us  one  element  of  value  in  the  problem  of 
integral*  calculus  for  the  **next  centennial" 

I  mingled  with  this  crowd  in  halls,  in  great  tents  and  on  the 
streets — and  though  individuals  took  liberties  with  my  hand  and 
person  not  contemplated  by  army  regulations,  I  will  bear  witness 
that  in  the  four  days  of  my  stay  I  did  not  hear  a  coarse  word, 
see  a  single  drunken  man,  or  observe  any  infraction  of  the  com- 
mon police  regulations  for  crowds.  I  have  known  Columbus  from 
boyhood,  and  am  sure  the  people  to-day  are  better  and  more  re- 
fined than  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  In  •accomplishing  this  re- 
sult the  CiVil  War  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic  have  been 
important'  factors;  and  in  this  paper  I  desire  to  invite  public  at- 
tention to  one  feature  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic — its 
"camp-fire.'*  The  mere  name  suggests  its  object  Imagine  a 
group  of  intelligent  soldiers  after  night — the  march  done— supper 
over,  and  things  put  away  for  an  early  start — a  clear  sky  above 
and  a  bright  fire  beneath,  you  have  the  perfection  of  human  com- 
fort, and  the  most  perfect  incentive  to  good  fellowship.     Of  course 
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to  make  the  scene  more  perfect  there  must  enter  the  element  of 
danger,  but  that  is  now  past,  and  the  ''camp-fire''  of  the 
Grand  Army  is  a  mere  aasemblage  of  comrades  absolutely 
on  an  equal  footings  regardless  of  former  rank,  yet  sub- 
ject to  self-imposed  discipline;  the  comrades  may  be  seated 
round  their  hall  or  at  tables,  with  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
fare,  when  they  sing  their  old  war  songs,  tell  their  old 
war>  stories,  or  in  the  soldiers  phrase  ''  swap  lies,^'  and  transact 
their  business  of  ''  charity/'  Now  at  this  very  hour  around  their 
many  camp-fires  are  being  spun  the  yams  which  in  time  will  be 
the  warp  and  woof  of  history*  For  mathematical  accuracy,  one 
should  go  to  the  interesting  tables  of  statistics  compiled  by  ad- 
jutants general,  but  for  the  living,  radiant  truth,  commend  me  to 
the  ''camp-fire."  '  My  memory  of  camp-fires  goes  back  to  the 
everglades  of  Florida,  and  the  days  of  the  trappers  in  the 
Rookies  and  Galifomia;  and  people  who  suppose  these  men 
were  rude,  coarse  and  violent,  are  sadly  mistaken.  Boubi- 
deauz  was  the  gentlest,  least  offensive  man  I  ever  saw;  but 
if  a  thieving  Pi-Ute  tried  at  night  to  steal  his  picketed  mule,  he 
became  a  good,  «.  e.,  a  dead,  Indian.  Kit  Carson  always  avoided 
danger,  sometimes  would  go  two  or  three  days  out  of  his  course 
to  avoid  danger,  but  when  it  stared  him  in  the  face  his  eye  was 
as  clear  as  crystal,  and  his  nerves  as  steady  as  forged  steel. 
Carson  was  usually  taciturn,  but  on  occasions  would  "  swop  lies '' 
with  the  most  expert.  F.  X.  Aubry  was  to  me  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, because  with  paper  and  pencil  he  could  delineate  the  country 
passed  over,  and  describe  its  features  as  to  wood,  water  and 
grass,  all  that  man  and  horse  needed  in  those  halcyon  days.  The 
Bents,  Campbells  and  St.  Yrain  were  traders  of  a  higher  type 
than  the  trappers.  Of  this  latter  class,  Jim  Bridger  always  at  a 
camp-fire  carried^off  the  palm.  One  night  after  supper,  when  gath- 
ered round  a  real  camp-fire  on  Bear  Creek,  a  comrade  inquired: 
"  Jim,  were  you  ever  down  at  Zuni  ?  "  "  No  1  there  are  no  beaver 
thar."  "  But,  Jim,  there  are  some  things  in  this  world  besides 
beaver.  I  was  down  there  last  winter  and  saw  great  trees  with 
limbs  and  bark  on,  all  turned  into  stone.''  "  Oh  I "  rejoined 
Jim,  "  them's  called  petrifactions ;  come  with  me  to  the  Yellow- 
stone next  summer  and  I  will  show  you  petrified  trees  a-growing, 
with  petrified  birds  singing  petrified  songs."  Now,  it  so  happens 
that  I  have  been  to  the  Yellowstone,  have  seen  the  petrified  trees 
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'^a-gk^wing/'  bnt  not  the  petrified  birds  or  petrified  songs.  The 
gejrsers  of  the  Yellowstone  at  intervals  ejeot  hot  water  snper- 
satarated  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  geyserite  to  a  height  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  This  water  is  carried  as  mist  laterally 
by  the  wind  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  saturating  growing  trees/ 
gradually  converting  that  side  to  stone,  while  the  off  side  has  liv- 
ing branches.  So  Jim  Bridger's  story  was  not  aU  a  lie,  only 
partly  so.  Mr.  Tiffany,  of  Union  Square,  is  at  this  moment  work- 
ing up  the  petrified  trees  of  Zuni  and  of  the  Little  Colorado  into 
exquisite  ornaments. 

There  is  an  old  maxim  of  the  lawyer,  ''  Falsus  in  uno,  falsus 
in  omnibus, '^  good  enough  doctrine  for  the  courts  but  not  the 
''  camp-fire. '^  Does  any  man  question  the  truth  of  Oil  Bias  or 
Don  Quixote  ?  Are  not  the  Pickwick  papers  literally  true  ?  Or 
what  American  will  permit  a  bloody  Britisher  to  dispute  the  entire 
truth  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  or  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  ?  As 
well  doubt  that  Tam  O'Shanter  saw  the  dance  of  witches  and  had  a 
close  call  with  his  '^  Maggie  "  at  the  Bridge  of  Ayr.  The  camp-fire 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic  is  only  a  continuation  of  what 
occurred  ''  during  the  war,''  adding  wit  and  romance  to  relieve  the 
great  mental  strain  when  each  soldier  realized  that  the  next  day 
might  be  his  last — ^he  did  not  dread  death,  but  mangling,  wounds, 
the  hospital  and  captivity,  were  ever  present  to  his  mind,  sleeping 
or  waking.  These  fears  and  apprehensions  are  now  far  in  the 
past,  and  no  wonder  the  soldiers  of  1861-5  meet  again  at  their 
camp-fires  to  ''  swap  lies,''  and  should  they  exaggerate  their  own 
powers  and  deeds  of  valor,  I  know  that  a  sweet  angel  will  blot  out 
the  sin.  In  illustration  I  will  venture  to  give  one  of  a  thousand 
instances  which  have  occurred  to  me  personally. 

After  the  war  was  over  I  was  stationed  in  St.  Louis  with  ab- 
solute command  over  all  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Rockies,  and  gave  much  personal  attention  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  parties  engaged  in  building  the  Pacific  railroads  west 
from  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  the  country  then  being  infested 
by  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  Indians  on  the  continent,  the  Sioux, 
Kiowas,  Arapahos  and  Gheyennes,  who  knew  that  the  building 
of  these  railroads  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  buffalo, 
on  whose  meat  they  subsisted,  and  whose  hides  made  their  lodges. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  continuous  warfare,  following  the  close  of  the 
great  Civil  War,  and  though  Congress  utterly  ignored  the  fact,  I 
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Had  in  Sheridan  and  Hanoook,  Terry  and  Augur,  good  lieaten- 
ant8,  and  we  won  that  war  as  we  had  preyiooaly  the  greater,  bat 
not  more  important  one. 

I  wa8  seated  at  my  table  at  St.  Lonis  in  the  office  over  a  doth- 
ing  store^  comer  of  Washington  arenue  and  Fonrth  street,  absorbed 
in  my  subject,  when  I  became  conscious  that  a  man  in  rough  garb, 
with  a  broad  brimmed  hat,  was  addressing  me — I  had  no  sentinel 
or  orderly.  He  grasped  my  hand  familiarly,  called  me  Uncle 
Billy,  was  delighted  to  see  me  in  apparent  good  health,  inquired 
about  the  family,  and  finally  announced  that  he  was  ''dead 
broke,''  and  must  raise  $26. 50  some  how  to  get  his  trunk  out  of  pawn, 
and  to  reach  his  home  in  Ohio.  I  naturally  inquired  what  claim 
had  he  on  me.  Oh  I  of  course,  he  was  one  of  my  boys ;  he  had 
been  a  lieutenant  in  the  — ^th  Ohio  Oavalry ;  had  fought  with  me 
at  Chattanooga,  Knozyille,  Atlanta,  etc.,  and  being  a  perfect 
stranger  in  St.  Louis,  had  come  to  me  as  his  "uncle.''  He  did 
not  remove  his  hat,  which  made  me  suspicious,  still  he  gave  cor- 
rect date  and  place  for  every  event  of  his  regiment,  from  luka, 
Miss.,  to  Raleigh,  N.  0.  At  last  he  tripped.  '' Don't  you  re- 
member. General,"  he  said, ''  the  Oraud  Day  at  Washington  when 

we  passed  the  President  in  review,  that  was  a  glorious  day ** 

"Yes,  my  good  sir,"  said  I,  "I  left  the  — ^th  Ohio  at  Baleigh 
with  Kilpatrick."  With  hat  still  on,  he  pondered  some  minutes, 
and  then,  with  beaming  face,  "Uncle  Billy,  it  was  not  aU 
a  lie ;  I  confess  I  lied  some,  but  I  was  in  truth  a  lieutenant  in  the 
— th  Ohio  cavalry,  and  have  since  the  war  been  out  on  the  plains 
as  a  teamster,  and  have  told  the  story  so  often  that  I  believed  it 
myself;  the  story  is  true  up  to  Raleigh,  but  after  that  it  is  fiction. 
The  Chevennes  jumped  our  train  near  Fort  Wallace,  got  the 
mules,  burned  the  wagons,  and  left  me  on  the  ground  scalped  and 
dead.  The  soldiers  came  out  from  the  fort,  took  me  into  the  hos- 
pital, where  I  was  kindly  and  skillfully  treated,  and  got  well,  but 
the  scalp  is  gone."  With  that  he  removed  his  hat,  bowed  his 
head,  and  the  "  hair  was  gone." 

This  was  the  reason  why  in  my  presence  he  had  not  stood 
"  hat  in  hand"  in  the  presence  of  his  superior  officer  as  he  should 
have  done.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  been  to  Fort  Wallace 
about  the  time  when  that  train  was  "jumped,"  and  General 
A.  J.  Smith  also  happened  to  be  near  by  at  the  time,  confirmed 
the  general  fact.    So  that  among  us  we  raised  the  $26.50  to  get 
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hiB  trtink  out  of  pawn^  and  buy  a  ticket  for  him  to  his  home  in 
Ohio*  I  have  completely  forgiven  him^  and  haye  never  seen  him 
since. 

A  somewhat  similar  oiroamstanoe  occurred  to  General  Zachary 
Taylor  in  1850 — ^then  President  of  the  United  States — as  told  me 
by  one  of  his  hoasehold.  General  Taylor  was  a  magnificent  type 
of  the  soldier  of  his  day  and  generation ;  had  served  in  the  Begu- 
lar  Army  on  the  frontier  continuously  from  1808  till  1849,  when 
he  was  elected  President  of  tho  United  States  chiefly  by  reason  of 
his  sturdy  manly  qualities  and  his  brilliant  success  at  the  battle  of 
Baena  YlBta,  Mexico,  February  22, 1847.  In  this  battle  General 
Taylor  with  an  army  of  6,000  volunteers  defended  his  position 
against  21,000  Mexican  regulars,  led  in  person  by  General  Santa 
Anna,  President  and  Commander-in-Ohief  of  Mexico. 

When  in  March,  1849,  (General  Taylor  was  installed  in  his 
office  of  President,  he  was  furiously  assailed  for  place  and  office 
by  his  old  war  comrades.  Among  these  was  a  citizen  of  Missis- 
sippi, who  sent  on  his  petition  to  be  made  postmaster  of  his  town, 
professing  to  be  a  '^  good  Whig,''  was  indorsed  by  his  neighbors, 
but  rested  his  claims  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  First 
Mississippi  at  Buena  Yista.  He  expected  his  appointment  by  re* 
turn  mail,  but  not  receiving  it,  as  is  usual,  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  learn  the  reason  why.  Obtaining  access  to  the  Postmaster- 
Gtoneral  (CoUamer,  of  Vermont),  he  was  simply  disgusted  that  in 
Washington  the  great  and  bloody  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was  held 
secondary  to  the  Whig  vote  of  North  Carolina.  So  our  Missis- 
sippi candidate  pushed  his  way  into  the  White  House,  and  laid 
his  claims  for  office  before  President  Taylor.  He  described  the 
ridge  at  Buena  Vista  projecting  toward  the  road  by  which  the 
Mexicans  were  approaching  in  solid  phalanx — how  the  First  Mis- 
sissippi formed  line  to  the  front,  then  changed  to  the  left  to  repel 
the  attack  ;  again  changed  front  to  the  right,  and  last  doubled 
column  on  the  centre  and  charged,  driving  the  bloody  Mexicans 
off  the  field. 

General  Taylor  listened  with  great  patience,  as  was  his  habit, 
but  when  the  embryo  postmaster  slackened  in  his  eloquence  and 
gave  him  a  chance,  he  answered  :  ''  I  used  to  think  I  was  at  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista  myself,  but  since  I  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton, I  have  heard  of  so  many  things  which  happened  down  there, 
that  I  am  oonvinced  I  was  not  there  at  all/'    My  inference  is  that 
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the  self -constituted  Mississippi  hero  neyer  became  a  postmaster 
for  Uncle  Sam.  And  I  also  hear  of  so  many  things  which  hap- 
pened at  Dalton^  Besacca,  Marietta,  Atlanta,  that  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  man  who  marched  down  to  the  sea  was  another 
fellow  of  the  same  name  as  myself.  Nevertheless,  for  this  veiy 
reason  I  believe  in  modem  '^  camp-fires.''  They  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  wit  and  humor,  they  prick  the  bubbles  of  the  boastful 
and  stamp  as  genuine  the  pure  gold  of  heroic  action  and  of  patient 
endurance.  No  man  can,  to-day,  go  to  a  camp-fire  of  any  Grand 
Army  Post,  and  successfully  boast  of  deeds  not  genuine  without 
certain  exposure.  Brothers  reared  under  the  same  roof  know  and 
love  each  other  well,  but  a  day,  or  week,  or  year  of  war  comrade- 
ship in  the  same  company  begets  a  knowledge  of  character  not 
possible  elsewhere.  In  peace  we  must  accept  a  man  on  his  own 
word.  Not  so  in  war ;  the  truth  is  then  revealed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
lightning's  flash.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  we  segregate  the 
true  from  the  false,  the  brave  from  the  timid,  the  earnest  from 
the  doubtful. 

There  were  then  (1850)  no  Orand  Army  posts,  now  there  are 
over  four  thousand,  and  the  amount  of  good  and  charity  done  by 
them  cannot  be  measured  by  dollars  and  cents.  For  years  after 
the  war  our  men  wandered  over  the  land  seeking  the  employment 
they  had  given  up  to  take  a  musket  to  save  the  union  and  govern- 
ment. Of  course  that  crisis  is  now  past,  but  a  greater  danger 
lurks — ^the  next  generation  may  conclude  that  the  wise  man  stays 
at  home,  and  leaves  the  fool  to  take  the  buffets  and  kicks  of  war. 
This  danger  can  best  be  met  by  just  such  an  organization  as  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  with  its  camp-fires  of  song  and 
story,  to  irradiate  the  gloom  of  ordinary  humdrum  existence 
wheie  an  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  would  measure  a  **  life"  as  he 
would  a  bushel  of  spoiled  oats. 

All  I  mean  by  this  paper  is  to  encourage  the  men  who  '*  saved 
the  Union  "  to  be  of  good  cheer;  to  meet  often  at  camp-fires;  sing 
their  old  songs;  tell  their  stories  with  reasonable  exaggerations, 
and  always  cultivate  the  comradeship  begotten  of  war,  the  charity 
which  blesses  him  who  gives  as  well  as  him  who  receives,  and  a 
loyalty  that  ordains  that  the  ''penalty  for  treason  is  death." 

W.  T.  Shebkan. 


ROME,  OR  REASON? 


A  REPLY  TO  CARDINAL  MANNING. 


PABT  II. 

*«  If  w»  Ut6  thm  tane^,— 
To  be  Unw  jMled  by  a  pm»  of  acariet,— 
Farewell  nobUity.*^ 

No  OHB  will  deny  thftt  ''the  pope  speakB  to  many  people  in 
many  nations ;  that  he  treats  with  empires  and  goyemments/' 
and  that ''  neither  from  Canterbury  nor  from  Constantinople  such 
a  Toice  goes  forth.'' 

How  does  the  pope  speak  ?    What  does  he  say  ? 

He  speaks  against  the  liberty  of  man — ^against  the  progress  of 
the  human  race.  He  speaks  to  calumniate  thinkers^  and  to  warn 
the  faithful  against  the  discoveries  of  science.  He  speaks  for  the 
destruction  of  ciyilization. 

Who  listens  ?  Do  astronomers^  geologists  and  scientists  put 
the  hand  to  the  ear  fearing  that  an  accent  may  be  lost  ?  Does 
France  listen  ?  Does  Italy  hear  ?  Is  not  the  Church  weakest  at 
its  centre  ?  Do  those  who  have  raised  Italy  from  the  dead,  and 
placed  her  again  among  the  great  nations,  pay  attention  ?  Does 
Great  Britain  care  for  this  voice — ^this  moan,  this  groan— ^f  the 
Middle  Ages  P  Do  the  words  of  Leo  XIII.  impress  the  intelli- 
genoe  of  the  Great  Bepublic  ?  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  than 
for  the  vicar  of  Christ  to  attack  a  demonstration  of  science  with 
a  passage  of  Scripture,  or  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  ''  Fathers ''? 

Compare  the  popes  with  the  kings  and  queens  of  England.  In- 
finite wisdom  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  selection  of  these  mon- 
archs,  and  yet  they  were  far  better  than  any  equal  number  of  con- 
secutive popes.  This  is  faint  praise,  even  for  kings  and  queens, 
but  it  shows  that  chance  succeeded  in  getting  better  rulers  for 
England  than  ''Infinite  Wisdom''  did  for  the  Church  of  Bome. 
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C<»ipare  the  popea  with  the  presidents  of  the  Bepnblic  elected 
by  the  people.  If  Adams  had  murdered  Washington,  and  Jeffer- 
son had  imprisoned  Adams,  and  if  Madison  had  cut  out  Jeffenon'a 
tongue,  and  Monroe  had  assassinated  Madison,  and  John  Quinoj 
Adfuns  had  poisoned  Monroe,  and  General  Jackson  had  hung 
Adams  and  his  Cabinet,  we  might  say  that  presidents  had  been 
as  virtuous  as  popes.  But  if  this  had  happened,  the  verdict  of 
the  world  would  be  that  the  people  are  not  capable  of  selecting 
their  presidents. 

But  this  voice  from  Rome  is  growing  feebler  day  by  day ;  so 
feeble  that  the  Cardinal  admits  that  the  vicar  of  Ood,  and  the 
supernatural  Church,  ''  are  being  tormented  by  Falck  laws,  by 
Mancini  laws  and  by  Crispi  laws.''  In  other  words,  this  repre- 
sentative of  God,  this  substitute  of  Christ,  this  Church  of  divine 
origin,  this  supernatural  institution — ^pervaded  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
— arc  being  ''  tormented ''  by  three  politicians.  Is  it  possible  that 
this  patriotic  trinity  is  more  powerful  than  the  other  ? 

It  is  claimed  that  if  the  Catholic  Church  ''  be  only  a  hnmui 
system,  built  up  by  the  intellect,  will  and  energy  of  men,  the  ad« 
versaries  must  prove  it — ^that  the  burden  is  upon  them.'' 

As  a  general  thing,  institutions  are  natural.  If  this  Church 
is  supernatural,  it  is  the  one  exception.  The  affirmative  is  with 
those  who  claim  that  it  is  of  divine  origin.  So  far  as  we  know, 
all  governments  and  all  creeds  are  the  work  of  man.  No  one 
believes  that  Borne  was  a  supernatural  production,  and  yet  its  be- 
ginnings were  as  small  as  those  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Com- 
mencing in  weakness,  Bome  grew,  and  fought,  and  conquered, 
until  it  was  believed  that  the  sky  bent  above  a  subjugated  world. 
And  yet  all  was  natural.  For  every  effect  there  was  an  efficient 
cause. 

The  Catholic  asserts  that  all  other  religions  have  been  pro- 
duced by  man — ^that  Brahminism  and  Buddhism,  the  religion 
of  Isia  and  Osiris,  the  marvelous  mythologies  of  Greece  and 
Bome,  were  the  work  of  the  human  mind.  From  these 
religions  Catholicism  has  borrowed.  Long  before  Catholi- 
cism was  bom,  it  was  believed  that  women  had  bome  children 
whose  fathers  were  gods.  The  Trinity  was  promulgated  in  Egypt 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Moses.  Celibacy  was  taught  by  the 
ancient  Nazarenes  and  Essenes,  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  and  India, 
by  mendicant  monks,  and  by  the  piously  insane  of  many  countries 
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long  before  the  Apodtles  lired.  The  Chinese  tell  qb  that  ''when 
there  were  but  one  man  and  one  woman  npon  the  earth,  the  woman 
sefosed  to  sacrifice  her  virginity  even  to  people  the  globe ;  and 
the  gods,  honoring  her  purity,  granted  that  she  should  conoeiTe 
beneath  the  gaze  of  her  lover's  eyes,  and  a  virgin  mother  became 
the  parent  of  humanity/' 

The  founders  of  many  religions  have  insisted  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  man  to  renounce  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  millions  before 
our  era  took  the  vows  of  chastity,  poverty  and  obedience,  and 
most  cheerfully  lived  upon  the  labor  of  others. 

The  sacraments  of  baptism  and  confirmation  are  far  older  than 
the  Church  of  Borne.  The  Eucharist  is  pagan.  Long  before 
popes  began  to  murder  each  other,  pagans  ate  cakes — ^the  fiesh  of 
Ceres,  and  drank  wine — ^the  blood  of  Bacchus.  Holy  water  fiowed 
in  the  Ganges  and  Nile,  priests  interceded  for  the  people,  and 
anointed  the  dying. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  every  successful  religion  that  has 
taught  unnatural  doctrines,  unnatural  practices,  must  of  neces- 
sity have  been  of  divine  origin.  In  most  religions  there  has  been 
a  strange  mingling  of  the  good  and  bad,  of  the  merciful  and 
cruel,  of  the  loving  and  malicious.  Buddhism  taught  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  man,  insisted  on  the  development  of  the 
mind,  and  this  religion  was  propagated  not  by  the  sword,  but 
by  preaching,  by  persuasion,  and  by  kindness — ^yet  in  many 
things  it  was  contrary  to  the  human  will,  contrary  to  the  human 
passions,  and  contrary  to  good  sense.  Buddhism  succeeded.  Can 
we,  for  this  reason,  say  that  it  is  a  supernatural  religion  ?  Is  the 
unnatural  the  supernatural  ? 

It  is  insisted  that,  while  other  churches  have  changed,  the 
Catholic  Church  alone  has  remained  the  same,  and  that  this  fact 
demonstrates  its  divine  origin. 

Has  the  creed  of  Buddhism  changed  in  three  thousand  years  P 
Is  intellectual  stagnation  a  demonstration  of  divine  origin  ?  When 
anything  refuses  to  grow,  are  we  certain  that  the  seed  was  planted 
by  Qod  ?  If  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  same  to-day  that  it  has 
been  for  many  centuries,  this  proves  that  there  has  been  no  intel- 
lectual development.  If  men  do  not  differ  upon  religious  sub- 
jects, it  is  because  they  do  not  think. 

Differentiation  is  the  law  of  growth,  of  progress.  Every 
ofanrch  must  gain  or  lose;  it  cannot  remain  the  same;  it  must 
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decay  or  grow.  The  fact  that  the  Oatholic  Church  has  not 
grown — ^that  it  has  been  petrified  from  the  first — does  not  es- 
tablish divine  origin;  it  simply  establishes  the  fact  that  it  retards 
the  progress  of  man*  Ererything  in  nature  changes — every  atom 
is  in  motion — every  star  moves*  Nations,  institntions  and  in- 
dividuals have  youth,  manhood,  old  age,  death.  This  is  and  will 
be  true  of  the  Gatholic  Ohurch.  It  was  once  weak — ^it  grew 
stronger — it  reached  its  climax  of  power — ^it  b^an  to  decay — it 
never  can  rise  again.  It  is  confronted  by  the  dawn  of  Science. 
In  the  presence  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  cowers. 

It  is  not  true  that  ^'All  natural  causes  run  to  disintegra- 
tion.'' 

Natural  causes  run  to  integration  as  well  as  to  disintegration* 
All  growth  is  integration,  and  all  growth  is  natural.  All 
decay  is  disintegration,  and  all  decay  is  natural.  Nature 
builds  and  nature  destroys.  When  the  acorn  grows — ^when 
the  sunlight  and  rain  ffdl  upon  it  and  the  oak  rises — ^so  far 
as  the  oak  is  concerned  ''all  natural  causes''  do  not  ''run  to  dis- 
integration." But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  oak  has  reached 
its  limit,  and  then  the  forces  of  nature  run  towards  disintegra- 
tion, and  finally  the  old  oak  falls.  But  if  the  Cardinal  is  right — 
if  "  all  natural  causes  run  to  disintegration,"  then  every  success 
must  have  been  of  divine  origin,  and  nothing  is  natural  but  de- 
struction. This  is  Catholic  science:  "  All  natural  causes  run  to 
disintegration."  What  do  these  causes  find  to  disintegrate  ? 
Nothing  that  is  natural.  The  fact  that  the  thing  is  not  disin- 
tegrated shows  that  it  was  and  is  of  supernatural  origin.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Cardinal,  the  only  business  of  nature  is  to  disintegrate 
the  supernatural.  To  prevent  this,  the  supernatural  needs  the 
protection  of  the  Infinite.  According  to  this  doctrine,  if  any- 
thing lives  and  grows,  it  does  so  in  spite  of  nature.  Growth, 
then,  is  not  in  accordance  with,  but  in  opposition  to  nature. 
Every  plant  is  supernatural — ^it  defeats  the  disintegrating  infiu- 
ences  of  rain  and  light.  The  generalization  of  the  Cardinal  is 
half  the  truth.  It  would  be  equally  true  to  say:  All  natural  causes 
run  to  integration.  But  the  whole  truth  is  that  growth  and 
decay  are  equal. 

The  Cardinal  asserts  that  "  Christendom  was  created  by  the 
world-wide  Church  as  we  see  it  before  our  eyes  at  this  day*  Phi- 
losophers and  statesmen  believe  it  to  be  the  work  of  their  own 
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hands  ;  they  did  not  make  it^  but  they  have  for  three  hundred 
years  been  anmaking  it  by  reformations  and  revolutions/' 

The  meaning  of  this  is  that  Christendom  was  far  better  three 
hundred  years  ago  than  now ;  that  during  these  three  centuries 
Christendom  has  been  going  towards  barbarism.  It  means  that 
the  supernatural  Church  of  God  has  been  a  failure  for  three 
hundred  years ;  that  it  has  been  unable  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
philosophers  and  statesmen^  and  that  it  has  been  helpless  in  the 
midst  of  *'  reformations  and  rerolutions/' 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  world  three  hundred  years  ago, 
the  period,  aocording  to  the  Cardinal,  in  which  the  Church 
reached  the  height  of  its  influence,  and  since  which  it  has  been 
unable  to  withstand  the  rising  tide  of  reformation  and  the  whirl- 
wind of  reyolution  ? 

In  that  blessed  time,  Philip  II.  was  king  of  Spain — ^he  with  the 
cramped  head  and  the  monstrous  jaw.  Heretics  were  hunted  like 
wild  and  poisonous  beasts ;  the  inquisition  was  firmly  established, 
and  priests  were  busy  with  rack  and  fire.  With  a  zeal  bom  of 
the  hatred  of  man  and  the  love  of  God,  the  Church,  with  every 
instrument  of  torture,  touched  every  nerve  in  the  human  body. 

In  those  happy  days,  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  devastating  the 
homes  of  Holland;  heretics  were  buried  alive— their  tongues  were 
torn  from  their  mouths,  their  lids  from  their  eyes;  the  Armada  was 
on  the  sea  for  the  destruction  of  the  heretics  of  England,  and  the 
Moriscoes — a  million  and  a  half  of  industrious  people — were  being 
driven  by  sword  and  flame  from  their  homes.  The  Jews  had  been 
expelled  from  Spain.  This  Catholic  country  had  succeeded  in 
driving  intelligence  and  industry  from  its  territory;  and  this  had 
been  done  with  a  cruelty,  with  a  ferocity,  unequaled  in  the  annals 
of  crime.  Nothing  was  left  but  ignorance,  bigotry,  intolerance, 
credulity,  the  Inquisition,  the  seven  sacraments  and  the  seven 
deadly  sins.  And  yet  a  Cardinal  of  the  nineteenth  century,  liv- 
ing in  the  land  of  Shakespeare,  regrets  the  change  that  has  been 
wrought  by  the  intellectual  efforts,  by  the  discoveries,  by  the 
inventions  and  heroism  of  three  hundred  years. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  Charles  IX.,  in  France,  son  of 
Catherine  de  Medici,  in  the  year  of  grace  1572 — ^after  nearly  six- 
teen centuries  of  Catholic  Christianitv — ^after  hundreds  of  vicars 
of  Christ  had  sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair — after  the  natural  passions 
of  man  had  been  ^^  softened ''  by  the  creed  of  Bome — came  the 
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Massacre  of  St»  Bartholomev,  tbe  result  of  a  oonspirai^  b^ween 
the  Vicar  of  Christy  Philip  IL>  Glories  IX.^  and  his  flendiBh 
mother.  Let  the  Ordinal  read  the  Recount  of  this  xaaesaore  <moe 
more,  and  after  reading  it,  imagine  that  he  sees  the  gashed  and 
mutilated  bodies  of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  and  then  let 
him  say  that  he  regrets  the  revolutions  and  reformations  of  three 
hundred  years. 

About  three  hundred  years  ago  Clement  VIII.,  Vicar  of 
Christ,  acting  in  Qod's  place,  substitute  of  the  Infinite,  persecuted 
Giordano  Bruno  even  unto  death.  This  great,  this  sublime  man^ 
was  tried  for  heresy.  He  had  ventured  to  assert  the  rotary  mo- 
tion of  the  earth;  he  had  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  there  wove 
in  the  fields  of  infinite  space  worlds  larger  and  more  glorious 
than  ours.  For  these  low  and  groveling  thoughts,  for  this  con- 
tradiction of  the  word  and  vicar  of  Ood,  this  man  was  imprisoned 
for  many  years.  But  his  noble  spirit  was  not  broken,  and  finally, 
in  the  year  1600,  by  the  orders  of  the  infamous  Vicar,  he  was 
chained  to  the  stake.  Priests  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal foi^iveness — ^priests  who  when  smitten  upon  one  cheek 
turned  the  other-<-carried  with  a  kind  of  ferocious  joy  f^ots  to 
the  feet  of  this  incomparable  man.  These  disciples  of  *^  Our 
Lord''  were  made  joyous  as  the  flames,  like  serpents,  climbed 
around  the  body  of  Bruno.  In  a  few  mcmients  the  brave  thinker 
was  dead,  and  the  priests  who  had  burned  him  fell  upon  their 
knees  and  asked  the  infinite  Ood  to  continue  the  blessed  work 
forever  in  hell. 

There  are  two  things  that  cannot  exist  in  the  same  universe — 
an  infinite  Ood,  and  a  martyr. 

Does  the  Cardinal  regret  that  kings  and  emperors  are  not  now 
engaged  in  the  extermination  of  Protestants?  Does  he  regret 
that  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  are  no  longer  crowded  with  the 
best  and  bravest?    Does  he  long  for  the  fires  of  the  auto  da  f£? 

In  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Catholic 
Church — ^in  determining  the  truth  of  the  claim  of  infallibility — 
we  are  not  restricted  to  the  physical  achievements  of  that 
Qhurch,  or  to  the  history  of  its  propagation,  or  to  the  rapidity  of 
its  growth. 

This  Church  has  a  creed ;  and  if  this  Church  is  of  divine 
origin — ^if  its  head  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and,  as  such,  infal- 
lible in  matters  of  faith  and  morals^  this  creed  must  be  trua^ 


t6  stUrt  with  the  mippoeition  thftt  6od  existed  and  that  he 
is  infinitdy  wise^  powerful  and  good — and  this  is  only  a  supposi- 
€ion.  Hbw^  if  the  creed  is  foolish^  absurd  and  cruel,  it  cannot 
be  of  diTine  origin.     We  find  in  this  creed  the  following: 

^^ Whosoever  wilt  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  hecesaBrj 
that  he  hold  the  Catholic  faith/' 

It  is  not  necessary,  before  all  things,  that  he  be  good,  honest, 
mereifal,  charitable  and  just.  Ore^d  is  more  intportant  than 
conduct.  The  most  important  of  all  things  is,  that  he  hold  the 
Catholic  faith.  There  were  thousands  of  years  during  which  it 
was  not  necessary  to  hold  that  faith,  because  that  faith  did  not 
etist ;  and  yet  during  that  time  the  virtues  were  just  as  important 
as  now,  just  as  important  as  they  ever  can  be.  Millions  of  the 
noblest  of  the  human  race  never  heard  of  this  creed.  Millions  of 
the  bravest  and  best  have  heard  of  it,  examined,  and  rejected  it. 
Millions  of  the  most  infamous  have  believed  it,  and  because  of 
their  belief,  or  notwithstanding  their  belief,  have  murdered  mill- 
ions of  their  fellows.  We  know  that  men  can  be,  have  been,  and 
are  just  as  wicked  with  it  as  without  it  We  know  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  believe  it  to  be  good,  loving,  tender,  noble  and  self- 
denying.  We  admit  that  millions  who  have  believed  it  have  also 
been  self-denying  and  heroic,  and  that  millions,  by  such  belief, 
were  not  prevented  from  torturing  and  destroying  the  helpless. 

Now  if  all  who  believed  it  were  good,  and  all  who  rejected  it 
were  bad,  then  there  might  be  some  propriety  in  saying  that  '^who- 
ever will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the 
Catholic  faith.''  But  as  the  experience  of  mankind  is  otherwise, 
the  declaration  becomes  absurd,  ignorant  and  cruel. 

There  is  still  another  clause  : 

'f  Which  faith,  except  every  one  do  keep  entire  and  inviolate, 
without  doubt,  he  shall  everlastingly  perish. '' 

We  now  have  both  sides  of  this  wonderful  truth  :  The  believer 
will  be  saved,  the  unbeliever  will  be  lost.  We  know  that  faith  is 
not  the  child  or  servant  of  the  will.  We  know  that  belief  is 
a  conclusion  based  upon  what  the  mind  supposes  to  be  true. 
We  know  that  it  is  not  an  act  of  the  will.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  save  a  man  because  he  is  not  intelligent 
enought  to  accept  the  truth,  and  nothing  can  be  more  infamous 
than  to  damn  a  man  because  he  is  intelligent  enough  to  reject 
Ae  false.    It  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  intelligenoe.,  .If 
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the  creed  is  tme^  then  a  man  rejects  it  because  he  lacks  intelli- 
gence. Is  this  a  crime  for  which  a  man  should  eyerlastingly 
perish?  If  the  creed  is  false,  then  a  man  accepts  it  because  he  lacks 
intelligence.  In  both  cases  the  crime  is  exactly  the  same.  If  a 
man  Ib  to  be  damned  for  rejecting  the  truth,  certainly  he  should 
not  be  saved  for  accepting  the  false.  This  one  clause  demonstrates 
that  a  being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  did  not  write  it.  It 
also  demonstrates  that  it  was  the  work  of  men  who  had  neither 
wisdom  nor  a  sense  of  justice. 

What  is  this  Catholic  faith  that  must  be  held  ?    It  is  this : 

"  That  we  worship  one  God  in  Trinity  and  Trinity  in  Unity, 
neither  confounding  the  persons  nor  dividing  the  substance.'' 

Why  should  an  Infinite  Being  demand  worship  ?  Why  should 
one  God  wish  to  be  worshiped  as  three  ?  Why  should  three  Gods 
wish  to  be  worshiped  as  one  P  Why  should  we  pray  to  one  God 
and  think  of  three,  or  pray  to  three  Gods  and  think  of  one  ?  Can 
this  increase  the  happiness  of  the  one  or  of  the  three  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  think  of  one  as  three,  or  of  three  as  one  ?  If  you  think 
of  three  as  one,  can  you  think  of  one  as  none,  or  of  none  as  one  ? 
When  you  think  of  three  as  one,  what  do  you  do  with  the  other 
two  ?  You  must  not ''  confound  the  persons" — they  must  be  kept 
separate.  When  you  think  of  one  as  three,  how  do  you  get  the 
other  two  ?  You  must  not  *^  divide  the  substance.''  Is  it  possible 
to  write  greater  contradictions  than  these  ? 

This  creed  demonstrates  the  human  origin  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  punish  man  for 
unbelief — ^for  the  expression  of  honest  thought — ^for  having  been 
guided  by  his  reason — ^for  having  acted  in  accordance  with  his 
best  judgment. 

Another  claim  is  made,  to  the  effect  "that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  filled  the  world  with  the  true  knowledge  of  the  one 
true  God,  and  that  it  has  destroyed  all  idols  by  light  instead  of 
by  fire." 

The  Catholic  Church  described  the  true  God  as  a  being  who 
would  inflict  eternal  pain  on  his  weak  and  erring  children ;  de- 
scribed him  as  a  fickle,  quick-tempered,  unreasonable  deity, 
whom  honesty  enraged,  and  whom  flattery  governed ;  one  who 
loved  to  see  fear  upon  its  knees,  ignorance  with  closed  eyes  and 
open  mouth ;  one  who  delighted  in  useless  self-denial,  who  loved 
to  hear  the  sighs  and  sobs  of  suffering  nuns,  as  they  lay  prostrate 
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on  dungeon  floors ;  one  who  was  delighted  when  the  husband 
deserted  his  family  and  lived  alone  in  some  cave  in  the  far  wilder- 
ness^ tormented  bj  dreams  and  driyon  to  insanity  by  prayer  and 
penance*  by  fasting  and  faith. 

According  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  true  Ood  enjoyed  the 
agonies  of  heretics.  He  loved  the  smell  of  their  burning  flesh; 
he  applauded  with  wide  palms  when  philosophers  were  flayed 
alive^  and  to  him  the  auto  da  f£  was  a  divine  comedy.  The 
shrieks  of  wives^  the  cries  of  babes  when  fathers  were  being 
burned,  gave  contrast,  heightened  the  effect  and  filled  his 
cup  with  joy.  This  true  God  did  not  know  the  shape  of  the  earth 
he  had  made,  and  had  forgotten  the  orbits  of  the  stars.  ''  The 
stream  of  light  which  descended  from  the  beginning"'  was  propa- 
gated by  fagot  to  fagot,  until  Christendom  was  filled  with  the 
devouring  fires  of  faith. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  Catholic  Church  filled  the  world 
with  the  true  knowledge  of  the  one  true  Devil.  It  filled  the  air  with 
malicious  phantoms,  crowded  innocent  sleep  with  leering  fiends, 
and  gave  the  world  to  the  domination  of  witches  and  wizards, 
spirits  and  spooks,  goblins  and  ghosts,  and  butchered  and  burned 
thousands  for  the  commission  of  impossible  crimes. 

It  is  contended  that:  ''  In  this  true  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Nature  was  revealed  to  man  their  own  relation  to  a  Creator  as 
sons  to  a  Father.'* 

This  tender  relation  was  revealed  by  the  Catholics  to  the  Pa- 
gans, the  Arians,  the  Cathari,  the  Waldenses,  the  Albigenses,  the 
heretics,  the  Jews,  the  Moriscoes,  the  Protestants — to  the 
natives  of  the  West  Indies,  of  Mexico,  of  Pern — ^to  philosophers, 
patriots  and  thinkers.  All  these  victims  were  taught  to  regard 
the  true  God  as  a  loving  Father,  and  this  lesson  was  taught  with 
every  instrument  of  torture— with  brandings  and  burnings,  with 
flayingB  and  flames.  The  world  was  flUed  with  cruelty  and  cre- 
dulity, ignorance  and  intolerance,  and  the  soil  in  which  all  these 
horrors  grew  was  the  true  knowledge  of  the  one  true  Gk)d,  and 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  one  true  Devil.  And  yet,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  that  the  one  true  Devil  described  by  the  Catholic 
Church  was  not  as  malevolent  as  the  one  true  God. 

Is  it  true  that  the  Catholic  Church  overthrew  idolatry  ?  What 
is  idolatry  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  worship  of  popes — of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Beal  Presence,  of  divine  honors  paid  to  saints,  of 
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sacred  vestments,  of  holj  water,  of  consecrated  cups  and  plates, 
of  images  and  relics,  of  amnlcts  and  charms  ? 

The  Catholic  Chnrch  filled  the  world  with  the  spirit  of 
idolatry.  It  abandoned  the  idea  of  continnity  in  nature,  it 
denied  the  integrity  of  canse  and  effect.  The  government  of 
the  world  was  the  composite  resnlt  of  the  caprice  of  God,  the 
malice  of  Satan,  the  prayers  of  the  faithful — ^softened,  it  may 
be,  by  the  charity  of  Chance.  Yet  the  Cardinal  asserts,  without 
the  preface  of  a  smile,  that  **  Demonology  was  overthrown  by  the 
Church,  with  the  assistance  of  forces  that  were  above  nature  ; '' 
and  in  the  same  breath  gives  birth  to  this  enlightened  state- 
ment :  "  Beelzebub  is  not  divided  against  himself.''  Is  a  belief 
in  Beelzebub  a  belief  in  demonology  ?  Has  the  Cardinal  forgotten 
the  Council  of  Nice,  held  in  the  year  of  grace  787,  that  declared 
the  worship  of  images  to  be  lawful  ?  Did  that  infallible  Council, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  destroy  idolatry  ? 

The  Cardinal  takes  the  ground  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament, 
and  therefore  indissoluble,  and  he  also  insists  that  celibacy  is  far 
better  than  marriage, — ^holier  than  a  sacrament, — that  marriage 
is  not  the  highest  state,  but  that  '*  the  state  of  virginity  unto 
death  is  the  highest  condition  of  man  and  woman.'' 

The  highest  ideal  of  a  family  is  where  all  are  equal — where 
love  has  superseded  authority— where  each  seeks  the  good  of  all, 
and  where  none  obey — where  no  religion  can  sunder  hearts,  and 
with  which  no  church  can  interfere. 

The  real  marriage  is  based  on  mutual  affection — ^the  ceremony 
is  but  the  outward  evidence  of  the  inward  flame.  To  this  con- 
tract there  are  but  two  parties.  The  Church  is  an  impudent  in- 
truder. Man'iage  is  made  public  to  the  end  that  the  real  contract 
may  be  known,  so  that  the  world  can  see  that  the  parties  have 
been  actuated  by  the  highest  and  holiest  motives  that  find  expres- 
sion in  the  acts  of  human  beings.  The  man  and  woman  are  not 
joined  together  by  God,  or  by  the  Church,  or  by  the  State.  The 
Church  and  State  may  prescribe  certain  ceremonies,  certain  for- 
malities— ^but  all  these  are  only  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
sacred  fact  in  the  hearts  of  the  wedded.  The  indissolubility  of 
marriage  is  a  dogma  that  has  filled  the  lives  of  millions  with 
agony  and  tears.  It  has  given  a  perpetual  excuse  for  vice  and 
immorality.  Fear  has  borne  children  begotten  by  brutality. 
Countless  women  have  endured  the  insults,  indignities  and  cruel- 
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tioB  of  fi^ndiflh  hnabands,  because  they  thouglit  that  it  was  the 
will  of  God.  The  contract  of  marriage  is  the  most  important 
that  human  beings  can  make;  but  no. contract  can  be  so  important 
as  to  release  one  of  the  parties  from  the  obligation  of  perform- 
ance ;  and  no  contract,  whether  made  between  man  and  woman, 
or  between  them  and  God,  after  a  failnre  of  consideration  caused 
by  the  wilful  act  of  the  man  or  woman,  can  hold  and  bind  the 
innocent  and  honest. 

Do  the  believers  in  indissoluble  marriage  treat  their  wives 
better  than  others  ?  A  little  while  ago,  a  woman  said  to  a  man 
who  had  raised  his  hand  to  strike  her:  ''  Do  not  touch  me;  you 
have  no  right  to  beat  me;  I  am  not  your  wife.'' 

About  a  year  ago  a  husband,  whom  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom 
had  joined  to  a  loving  and  patient  woman  in  the  indissoluble  sac- 
rament of  marriage,  becoming  enraged,  seized  the  helpless  wife 
and  tore  out  one  of  her  eyes.  She  forgave  him.  A  few  weeks 
ago  he  deliberately  repeated  this  frightful  crime,  leaving  his  vic- 
tim totally  blind.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  if  man,  before 
the  poor  woman  was  blinded,  had  put  asunder  whom  God  had 
joined  together?  Thousands  of  husbands,  who  insist  that  mar- 
riage is  indissoluble,  are  the  beaters  of  wives. 

The  law  of  the  Church  has  created  neither  the  purity  nor  the 
peace  of  domestic  life.  Back  of  all  churches  is  human  affection. 
Back  of  all  theologies  is  the  love  of  the  human  heart.  Back  of  all 
your  priests  and  creeds  is  the  adoration  of  the  one  woman  by  the 
one  man,  and  of  the  one  man  by  the  one  woman.  Back  of  your 
faith  is  the  fireside, — ^back  of  your  fpUy  is  the  family ;  and  back 
of  all  your  holy  mistakes  and  your  sacred  absurdities  is  the  love 
of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child. 

It  is  not  true  that  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Boman  world 
had  any  true  conception  of  a  home.  The  splendid  story  of  Ulys- 
sies  and  Penelope,  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  demon- 
strate that  a  true  conception  of  home  existed  among  the  Greeks. 
Before  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  Boman  matron  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  the  then  known  world.  She  was  free 
and  noble.  The  Church  degraded  woman — ^made  her  the  prop- 
erty of  the  husband,  and  trampled  her  beneath  its  brutal  feet. 
The  '^  fathers  '^  denounced  woman  as  a  perpetual  temptation,  as 
the  cause  of  all  evil.  The  Church  worshiped  a  God  who  had 
upheld  polygamy,  and  had  pronounced  his  curse  on  woman,  and 
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had  declared  that  ahe  should  be  the  serf  of  the  htMsbaad.  This 
Ohurch  followed  the  teachings  of  St.  Paul.  It  taught  the  un- 
oleanness  of  marriage,  and  insisted  that  all  children  weie  con* 
ceiyed  in  sin.  This  Church  pretended  to  haye  been  founded  by 
one  who  offered  a  reward  in  this  worlds  and  eternal  joy  in  the  next, 
to  husbands  who  would  forsake  their  wives  and  children  taxd  follow 
him.  Did  this  tend  to  the  eleyation  of  woman  ?  Did  this  de- 
testable doctrine  ''  create  the  purity  and  peace  of  domestic  life  "? 
Is  it  true  that  a  monk  is  purer  than  a  good  and  noble  father  ? — 
that  a  nun  is  holier  than  a  loying  mother  ? 

Is  there  anything  deeper  and  stronger  than  a  mother's  loye  7 
Is  there  anything  purer,  holier  than  a  mother  holding  her  dim- 
pled babe  against  her  billowed  breast  ? 

The  good  man  is  useful,  the  best  man  is  the  most  useful. 
Those  who  fill  the  nights  with  barren  prayers  and  holy  hunger, 
torture  themselyes  for  their  own  good  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  They  are  earning  eternal  glory  for  themselyes — ^they  do 
not  fast  for  their  fellow  men — their  selfishness  is  only  equalled  by 
their  foolishness.  Compare  the  monk  in  his  selfish  cell,  counting 
beads  and  saying  prayers  for  the  purpose  of  saying  his  barren 
soul,  with  a  husband  and  father  sitting  by  his  fireside  with  wife 
and  children.     Compare  the  nun  with  the  mother  and  her  babe. 

Celibacy  is  the  essence  of  vulgarity.  It  tries  to  put  a  stain 
upon  motherhood,  upon  marriage,  upon  love — ^that  is  to  say,  upon 
aU  that  is  holiest  in  the  human  heart.  Take  love  from  the  world, 
and  there  is  nothing  left  worth  living  for.  The  Church  has  treated 
this  great,  this  sublime,  this  unspeakably  holy  passion,  as  though 
it  polluted  the  heart.  They  have  placed  the  love  of  Ood  above 
the  love  of  woman,  above  the  love  of  mux.  Human  love  is  gen- 
erous and  noble.  The  love  of  Ood  is  selfish,  because  man  does  not 
love  Ood  for  0^'s  sake,  but  for  his  own. 

Yet  the  Cardinal  asserts  ^'  that  the  change  wrought  by  Chris- 
tianity in  the  social,  political  and  internationd  relations  of  the 
world'' — ''  that  the  root  of  this  ethical  change,  private  and  public^ 
is  the  Christian  home."  A  moment  afterwards,  this  prelate  in- 
sists that  celibacy  is  far  better  than  marriage.  If  the  world  could 
be  induced  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  ''  highest  state,"  this 
generation  would  be  the  last.  Why  were  men  and  women  cre- 
ated ?  Why  did  not  the  Catholic  Ood  commence  with  the  sin- 
less and  sezlesB  ?      The  Cardinal  ought  to  take  the  ground  that 
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to  talk  well  is  good^  but  that  to  be  dumb  is  the  bif  hest  oondition; 
that  hearing  is  a  pleasnie,  but  that  deafness  is  ecstasy;  and  that 
to  thinks  to  reason,  is  veiy  well,  but  that  to  be  a  Catholic  is  far 
bettei*. 

IV'hy  should  we  desire  the  destruction  of  human  passions  ? 
Take  passions  from  human  beings  and  what  is  left  ?  The  great 
object  should  be  not  to  destroy  passions,  but  to  make  them  obe- 
dient to  the  intellect.  To  indulge  passion  to  the  utmost  is  one 
form  of  intemperance — ^to  destroy  passion  is  another.  The 
reasonable  gratification  of  passion  under  the  domination  of  the  in- 
tellect is  true  wisdom  and  perfect  virtue. 

The  goodness,  the  sympathy,  the  self-denial  of  the  nun,  of  the 
monk,  all  come  from  the  mother-instinct,  the  father-instinct— 
all  were  produced  by  human  affection,  by  the  love  of  man  for 
woman,  of  woman  for  man.  Love  is  a  transfiguration.  It  ennobles, 
purifies  and  glorifies.  In  true  marriage  two  hearts  burst  into 
flower.  Two  lives  unite.  They  melt  in  music.  Every  moment 
is  a  melody.  Love  is  a  revelation,  a  creation.  From  love  the 
world  borrows  its  beauty  and  the  heavens  their  glory.  Justice, 
self-denial,  charity  and  pity  are  the  children  of  love.  Lover,  wife, 
mother,  husband,  father,  child,  home— -these  words  shed  light — 
they  are  the  gems  of  human  speech.  Without  love  all  glory 
fades,  the  noble  falls  from  life,  art  dies,  music  loses  meaning  and 
becomes  mere  motions  of  the  air,  and  virtue  ceases  to  exist. 

It  is  asserted  that  this  life  of  celibacy  is  above  and  against 
the  tendencies  of  human  nature ;  and  the  Cardinal  then  asks : 
''  Who  will  ascribe  this  to  natural  causes,  and,  if  so,  why  did  it 
not  appear  in  the  "first  four  thousand  years  ?* 

If  there  is  in  a  system  of  religion  a  doctrine,  a  dogma,  or  a  prac- 
tice against  the  tendencies  of  human  nature^if  this  religion  suc- 
ceeds, then  it  is  claimed  by  the  Cardinal  that  such  religion  must 
be  of  divine  origin.  Is  it  '^against  the  tendencies  of  human 
nature  '^  for  a  mother  to  throw  her  child  into  the  Ganges  to  please 
a  supposed  Ck>d  ?  Yet  a  religion  that  insisted  on  that  sacrifice 
succeeded,  and  has,  to-day,  more  believers  than  the  Catholic 
Church  can  boast. 

Beligions,  like  nations  and  individuals,  have  always  gone 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Nothing  has  ''  ascended  the 
stream  of  human  license  by  a  power  mightier  than  nature. '^  There 
is  no  such  power.  There  never  was,  there  never  can  be,  a  miracle. 
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We  know  tliat  man  is  a  conditioned  being.  We  know  that  he  is 
affected  by  a  change  of  conditions.  If  he  is  ignorant  he  is 
superstitions  :  this  is  natoral.  If  his  brain  is  deyeloped-^if  he 
perceiyes  clearly  that  all  things  are  naturally  produced^  he  ceases 
to  be  superstitions,  and  becomes  scientific.  He  is  not  a  saint, 
but  a  savant — ^not  a  priest,  but  a  philosopher.  He  does  not  wor- 
ship— ^he  works;  he  investigates ;  he  thinks  ;  he  takes  advantage, 
through  intelligence,  of  the  foroee  of  nature.  He  is  no  longer 
the  victim  of  appearances,  the  dupe  of  his  own  ignorance,  and 
the  persecutor  of  his  fellow  men. 

He  then  knows  that  it  is  far  better  to  love  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren than  to  love  Qod«  He  then  knows  that  the  love  of  man  for 
woman,  of  woman  for  man,  of  parent  for  child,  of  child  for 
parent,  is  far  better,  far  holier  than  the  love  of  man  for  any  phan- 
tom bom  of  ignorance  and  fear. 

It  is  illogical  to  take  the  ground  that  the  world  was  cruel  and 
ignorant  and  idolatrous  when  the  Catholic  Church  was  estab- 
lished, and  that  because  the  world  is  better  now  than  then,  the 
Church  is  of  divine  origin. 

What  was  the  world  when  science  came  ?  What  was  it  in  the 
days  of  Galileo,  Copernicus  and  Kepler  ?  What  was  it  when 
printing  was  invented  ?  What  was  it  when  the  Western  World 
was  found  ?  Would  it  not  be  much  easier  to  prove  that  science  is 
of  divine  origin  ? 

Science  does  not  persecute.  It  does  not  shed  blood — ^it  fills 
the  world  with  light.  It  cares  nothing  for  heresy  ;  it  develops 
the  mind,  and  enables  man  to  answer  his  own  prayers. 

Cardinal  Manning  takes  the  ground  that  Jehovah  practically 
abandoned  the  children  of  men  for  four  thousand  years,  and.  gave 
them  over  to  every  abomination.  He  claims  that  Christianity  came 
'Mn  the  fullness  of  time,^'  and  it  is  then  admitted  that  '^  what  the 
fullness  of  time  may  mean  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  times  and  sea- 
sons, that  it  is  not  for  us  to  know.''  Having  declared  that  it  is  a 
mystery,  and  one  that  we  are  not  to  know,  the  Cardinal  explains 
it :  ''  One  motive  for  the  long  delay  of  four  thousand  years  is  not 
far  to  seek — ^it  gave  time,  fuU  and  ample,  for  the  utmost  develop- 
ment and  consolidation  of  all  the  falsehood  and  evil  of  which  the 
intellect  and  will  of  man  are  capable.'' 

V  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  why  an  infinitely  good  and  wise  being 
"  gave  time  full  and  ample  for  the  utmost  development  and  eon- 
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solidaiion  of  falsehood  and  evil ''  ?  Why  shoald  an  infinitely 
wise  God  desire  this  develc^ment  and  consolidation  ?  What 
wonld  be  thought  of  a  father  who  should  refase  to  teach  his  son 
and  deliberately  allow  him  to  go  into  every  possible  excess,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  ''  develop  all  the  falsehood  and  evil  of  which 
his  intellect  and  will  were  capable '^  ?  If  a  supernatural  religion 
is  a  necessity,  and  if  without  it  all  men  simply  develop  and  con- 
solidate falsehood  and  evil,  why  was  not  a  supernatural  religion 
given  to  the  first  man  ?  The  Catholic  Church,  if  this  be  true, 
should  have  been  founded  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  Was  it  not 
cruel  to  drown  a  world  just  for  the  want  of  a  supernatural  relig- 
ion— a  religion  that  man,  by  no  possibility,  could  furnish  ?  Was 
there  "husbandry  in  heaven  "  ? 

But  the  Cardinal  contradicts  himself  by  not  only  admit- 
ting, but  declaring,  that  the  world  had  never  seen  a  legislation 
80  just,  so  equitable,  as  that  of  Bome.  Is  it  possible  that  a  nation 
in  which  falsehood  and  evil  had  reached  their  highest  develop- 
ment was,  after  all,  so  wise,  so  just  and  so  equitable  ?  Was  not 
the  civil  lawfar  better  than  the  Mosaic — more  philosophical,  nearer 
just  ?  The  civil  law  was  produced  without  the  assistance  of  God. 
According  to  the  Cardinal,  it  was  produced  by  men  in  whom  all 
the  falsehood  and  evil  of  which  they  were  capable  had  been  de- 
veloped  and  consolidated,  while  the  cruel  and  ignorant  Mosaic 
code  came  from  the  lips  of  infinite  wisdom  and  compassion. 

If  is  declared  that  the  history  of  Bome  shows  what  man  can 
do  without  God,  and  I  assert  that  the  history  of  the  Inquisition 
shows  what  man  can  do  when  assisted  by  a  church  of  divine 
origin,  presided  over  by  the  infallible  vicars  of  God. 

The  fact  that  the  early  Christians  not  only  believed  incredible 
things,  but  persuaded  others  of  their  truth,  is  regarded  by  the 
Cardinal  as  a  miracle.  This  is  only  another  phase  of  the  old  ar- 
gument that  success  is  the  test  of  divine  origin.  All  supernatu- 
ral religions  have  been  founded  in  precisely  the  same  way.  The 
credulity  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  believed  everything  ex- 
cept the  truth. 

A  religion  is  a  growth,  and  is  of  necessity  adapted  in  some 
degree  to  the  people  among  whom  it  grows.  It  is  shaped  and 
molded  by  the  general  ignorance,  the  superstition  and  credulity 
of  the  age  in  which  it  lives.  The  key  is  fashioned  by  the  lock. 
Every  religion  that  has  succeeded  has  in  some  way  supplied  the 
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wants  of  its  yotaries,  and  has  to  a  certain  extent  hannonized 
with  their  hopes,  their  fears,  their  vices,  and  their  yirtues. 

If,  as  the  Cardinal  says,  the  religion  of  Christ  is  in  absolnte 
harmony  with  natnre,  how  can  it  be  supernatural  ?  The  Cardinal 
also  declares  that  *'  the  religion  of  Christ  is  in  harmony  with  the 
reason  and  moral  nature  in  all  nations  and  all  ages  to  this  day.^ 
What  becomes  of  the  argument  that  Catholicism  must  be  of  divine 
origin  because  ''  it  has  ascended  the  stream  of  human  license, 
contra  iciumjluminis,  by  a  power  mightier  than  nature ''?  If 
''  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  reason  and  moral  nature  of  all  nations 
and  all  ages  to  this  day,''  it  has  gone  with  the  stream,  and  not 
against  it.  If  ''  the  religion  of  Christ  is  in  harmony  with  the  rea- 
son and  moral  nature  of  all  nations,''  then  the  men  who  have  re- 
jected it  are  unnatural,  and  these  men  have  gone  against  the 
stream.  How  then  can  it  be  said  that  Christianity  has  been  in 
changeless  opposition  to  nature  as  man  has  marred  it  ?  To 
what  extent  has  man  marred  it  ?  In  spite  of  the  marring  by  man, 
we  are  told  that  the  reason  and  moral  nature  of  all  nations  in  all 
ages  to  this  day  is  in  harmony  with  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Are  we  justified  in  saying  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  of  divine 
origin  because  the  Pagans  failed  to  destroy  it  by  persecution  P 

We  will  put  the  Cardinal's  statement  in  form : 

Paganism  failed  to  destroy  Catholicism  by  persecution,  there- 
fore Catholicism  is  of  divine  origin. 

Let  us  make  an  application  of  this  logic  : 

Paganism  failed  to  destroy  Catholicism  by  persecution  ;  there- 
fore, Catholicism  is  of  divine  origin. 

Catholicism  failed  to  destroy  Protestantism  by  persecution ; 
therefore.  Protestantism  is  of  divine  origin. 

Catholicism  and  Protestantism  combined  failed  to  destroy  In- 
fidelity ;  therefore.  Infidelity  is  of  divine  origin. 

Let  us  make  another  application  : 

Paganism  did  not  succeed  in  destroying  Catholicism ;  there- 
fore. Paganism  was  a  false  religion. 

Catholicism  did  not  succeed  in  destroying  Protestantism; 
therefore,  Catholicism  is  a  false  religion. 

Catholicism  and  Protestantism  combined  failed  to  destroy  In- 
fidelity ;  therefore,  both  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  are  false 
religions.  '* 

The  Cardinal  has  another  reason  for  believing  the  Oathofio 
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Charch  of  divine  origin.  He  declares  that  the ''  Canon. Law  is  a 
creation  of  wisdom  and  justice  to  which  no  statutes  at  large  or 
imperial  pandects  can  bear  comparison;'^  '^that  the  world- 
vide  and  secalar  legislation  of  the  Church  was  of  a  higher 
character^  and  that  as  water  cannot  rise  above  its  source,  the 
Charch  could  not,  by  mere  human  wisdom,  have  corrected  and 
perfected  the  imperial  law,  and  therefore  its  source  must  have 
been  higher  than  the  sources  of  the  world,'' 

When  Europe  was  the  most  ignorant,  the  Canon  Law  was  su- 
preme. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  good  in  the  Canon  Law  was 
borrowed — the  bad  was,  for  the  most  part,  original.  In  my  judg- 
menty  the  legislation  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States  is  in 
many  respects  superior  to  that  of  Bome,  and  yet  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  Civil  Law.  Our  legislation  is  superior  in  many 
particulars  to  that  of  England,  and  yet  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  Common  Law;  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  our  Statutes  at 
Large  are  divinely  inspired. 

If  the  Canon  Law  is,  in  fact,  the  legislation  of  infinite 
wisdom,  then  it  should  be  a  perfect  code.  Yet,  the  Canon  Law 
made  it  a  crime  next  to  robbery  and  theft  to  take  interest  for 
money.  Without  the  right  to  take  interest  the  business  of  the 
world  would,  to  a  large  extent,  cease  and  the  prosperity  of  man- 
kind end.  There  are  railways  enough  in  the  United  States  to 
make  six  tracks  around  the  globe,  and  every  mile  was  built  with 
borrowed  money  on  which  interest  was  paid  or  promised.  In  no 
other  way  could  the  savings  of  many  thousands  have  been  brought 
together  and  a  capital  great  enough  formed  to  construct  works  of 
such  vast  and  continental  importance. 

It  was  provided  in  this  same  wonderful  Canon  Law  that  a 
heretic  could  not  be  a  witness  against  a  Catholic.  The  Catholic 
was  at  liberty  to  rob  and  wrong  his  fellow  man,  provided  the 
fellow  man  was  not  a  fellow  Catholic,  and  in  a  court  established 
by  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  man  who  had  been  robbed  was  not 
allowed  to  open  his  mouth.  A  Catholic  could  enter  the  house  of 
an  unbeliever,  of  a  Jew,  of  a  heretic,  of  a  Moor,  and  before  the 
eyes  of  the  husband  and  father  murder  his  wife  and  children,  and 
the  father  could  not  pronounce  in  the  hearing  of  a  judge  the 
name  of  the  murderer.  The  world  is  wiser  now,  and  the  Canon 
Law,  given  to  us  by  infinite  wisdom,  has  been  repealed  by  the 
common  sense  of  man. 
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In  this  divine  code  it  was  prorided  that  to  oonvict  a  cardinal 
bishop^  B6Tenty«two  witnesses  were  required ;  a  cardinal  presbyter, 
forty-four ;  a  cardinal  deacon,  twenty-four ;  a  sub-deacon, 
acolyth,  exorcist,  reader,  ostiarius,  seven ;  and  in  the  purgation 
of'  a  bishop,  twelve  witnesses  were  invariably  required ;  of  a 
presbyter,  seven ;  of  a  deacon,  three.  These  laws,  in  my  judg- 
ment, were  made,  not  by  God,  but  by  the  clergy. 

So  too  in  this  cruel  code  it  was  provided  that  those  who 
gave  aid,  favor,  or  counsel,  to  excommunicated  persons,  should  be 
anathema,  and  that  those  who  talked  with,  consulted,  or  sat  at 
the  same  table  with  or  gave  anything  in  charity  to  the  excom- 
municated should  be  anathema. 

Is  it  possible  that  a  being  of  infinite  wisdom  made  hospitality 
a  crime  ?  Did  he  say  :  *'  Whoso  giveth  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  tl^ 
excommunicated  shall  wear  forever  a  garment  of  fire''?  Were 
not  the  laws  of  the  Romans  much  better?  Besides  all  this, 
under  the  Canon  Law  the  dead  could  be  tried  for  heresy,  and  their 
estates  confiscated — that  is  to  say,  their  widows  and  orphans 
robbed.  The  most  brutal  part  of  the  common  law  of  England  is 
that  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  women — all  of  which  was  taken 
from  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  '^  the  law  that  came  from  a 
higher  source  than  man." 

The  only  cause  of  absolute  divorce  as  laid  down  by  the  pious 
canonists  was  propter  infidelitcUem,  which  was  when  one  of  the 
parties  became  Catholic,  and  would  not  live  with  the  other 
who  continued  still  an  unbeliever.  Under  this  divine  statute,  a 
pagan  wishing  to  be  rid  of  his  wife  had  only  to  join  the  Catholic 
Church,  provided  she  remained  faithful  to  the  religion  of  her 
fathers.  Under  this  divine  law,  a  man  marrying  a  widow  was 
declared  to  be  a  bigamist. 

It  would  require  volumes  to  point  out  the  cruelties,  absurdi- 
ties and  inconsistencies  of  the  Canon  Law.  It  has  been  thrown 
away  by  the  world.  Every  civilized  nation  has  a  code  of  its 
own,  and  the  Canon  Law  is  of  interest  only  to  the  historian,  the 
antiquarian,  and  the  enemy  of  theological  government. 

Under  the  Canon  Law,  people  were  convicted  of  being  witches 
and  wizards,  of  holding  intercourse  with  devils.  Thousands 
perished  at  the  stake,  having  been  convicted  of  these  impossible 
crimes.  Under  the  Canon  Law,  there  was  such  a  crime  as  the  sus- 
picion of  heresy.     A  man  or  woman  could  be  arrested,  charged 
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with  beting  stmpected^  and  under  this  Canon  Law,  flowing  from  the 
intellect  of  infinite  wisdom,  the  presumption  was  in  faror  of 
guilt.  The  suspected  had  to  prove  themselves  innocent.  In  all 
civilized  courts,  the  presumption  of  innocence  is  the  shield  of  the 
indicted,  but  the  Canon  Law  took  away  this  shield,  and  put  in  the 
hand  of  the  priest  the  sword  of  presumptive  guilt. 

If  the  real  pope  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  true  shepherd  of  the 
sheep,  this  fact  should  be  known  not  only  to  the  vicar,  but  to  the 
sheep.  A  divinely  founded  and  guarded  church  ought  to  know 
its  own  shepherd,  and  yet  the  Catholic  sheep  have  not  always 
been  certain  who  the  shepherd  was. 

The  Council  of  Pisa,  held  in  1409,  deposed  two  popes — ^rivals 
-^Gregory  and  Benedict — ^that  is  to  say,  deposed  the  actual  vicar 
of  Christ  and  the  pretended.  This  action  was  taken  because  a 
council,  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ohost,  could  not  tell  the  genuine 
from  the  counterfeit.  The  council  then  elected  another  vicar, 
whose  authority  was  afterwards  denied.  Alexander  V.  died,  and 
John  XXIII.  took  his  place ;  Gregory  XII.  insisted  that  he  was 
the  lawful  pope  ;  John  resigned,  then  he  was  deposed,  and  after- 
wards imprisoned ;  then  Gregory  XII.  resigned,  and  Martin  V. 
was  elected.  The  whole  thing  reads  like  the  annals  of  a  South 
American  revolution. 

The  Council  of  Constance  restored,  as  the  Cardinal  declares, 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  brought  back  the  consolation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Before  this  great  council  John  Huss  appeared  and 
maintained  his  own  tenets.  The  council  declared  that  the 
Church  was  not  bound  to  keep  its  promise  with  a  heretic.  Huss 
was  condemned  and  executed  on  the  6th  of  July,  1415.  His  dis- 
ciple, Jerome  of  Prague,  recanted,  but  having  relapsed,  was  put 
to  death.  May  30th,  1416.  This  cursed  council  shed  the  blood 
of  Huss  and  Jerome. 

The  Cardinal  appeals  to  the  author  of  ''  Ecce  Homo  "  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  Christianity  is  above  nature,  and  the 
following  passages,  among  others,  are  quoted  : 

^*  Who  can  describe  that  which  unites  men  ?  Who  has 
entered  into  the  formation  of  speech,  which  is  the  symbol  of 
their  union  ?  Who  can  describe  exhaustively  the  origin  of  civil 
society  ?  He  who  can  do  these  things  can  explain  the  origin  of 
the  Chriatian  Church.'' 

These  passages  should  not  have  been  quoted  by  the  Cardinal. 
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The  author  of  these  passages  simply  says  that  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  no  harder  to  find  and  describe  than  that 
which  unites  men^than  that  which  has  entered  into  the  forma- 

« 

taon  of  speechf  the  symbol  of  their  union — ^no  harder  to  describe 
than  the  origin  of  civil  society — ^because  he  says  that  one  who  can 
describe  these  can  describe  the  other. 

Certainly  none  of  these  things  are  aboTe  nature.  We  do  not 
need  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ohost  in  these  matters.  We  know 
that  men  are  united  by  common  interests,  common  purposes, 
common  dangers — ^by  race,  climate,  and  education.  It  is  no  more 
wonderful  that  people  live  in  families,  tribes,  communities  and 
nations,  than  that  birds,  ants  and  bees  live  in  flocks  and  swarms. 

If  we  know  anything,  we  know  that  language  is  natural — ^that 
it  is  a  physical  science.  But  if  we  take  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  Cardinal,  then  we  insist  that  everything  that  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  man,  is  supernatural.  Let  me  ask,  by  what 
man  P  What  man  must  we  take  as  the  standard  f  Cosmas  or 
Humboldt,  St.  Irensaus  or  Darwin  ?  If  everything  that  we  can- 
not account  for  is  above  nature,  then  ignorance  is  the  test  of  the 
supernatural.  The  man  who  is  mentally  honest,  stops  where  his 
knowledge  stops.  At  that  point  he  says  that  he  does  not  know. 
Such  a  man  is  a  philosopher.  Then  the  theologian  steps  for- 
ward, denounces  the  modesty  of  the  philosopher  as  Uasphemy, 
and  proceeds  to  tell  what  is  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  human 
intellect. 

Could  a  savage  account  for  the  telegraph,  <^  the  telephone,  by 
natural  causes  ?  How  would  he  account  for  these  W(»)ders  ?  He 
would  account  for  them  precisely  as  the  Cardinal  accounts  for  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Belonging  to  no  rival  church,  I  have  not  the  slightest  interest 
in  the  primacy  of  Leo  XIII.,  and  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  primacy  rests  upon  such  a  narrow  and  insecure  foundation. 

The  Cardinal  says  that  ''  it  will  appear  almost  certain  that 
the  original  Greek  of  St.  Iren»us,  which  is  unfortunately  lost, 
contained  either  rd  itpmreta^  or  some  inflection  of  irpMrevM,  which 
signifies  primacy.'' 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne 
rests  on  some  ''inflection''  of  a  Oreek  word — and  that  this 
supposed  inflection  was  in  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  St.  IreniBUS,  which  has  certainly  been  lost.    Is  it  possible  that 
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the  vast  fabric  of  papal  power  has  this^  and  only  this^  fdr  its 
foundation  ?    To  this  *^  inflection  ^*  has  it  come  at  last  ? 

The  CardinaPs  case  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  ve* 
racity  of  his  witnesses.  The  Fathers  of  the  Ohurch  were  utterly 
incapable  of  examining  a  question  of  fact.  They  were  all  believers 
in  the  miraculous.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Aposties.  If  St. 
John  was  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse^  he  was  undoubtedly  in- 
sane. If  Polycarp  said  the  things  attributed  to  him  by  Catholic 
writers,  he  was  certainly  in  the  condition  of  his  master.  What 
is  the  testimony  of  St.  John  worth  in  the  light  of  the  following? 
'*  Gerinthus,  the  heretic,  was  in  a  bath-house.  St.  John  and 
another  Christian  were  about  to  enter.  St.  John  cried  out :  *  Let 
us  run  away,  lest  the  house  fall  upon  us  while  the  enemy  of  truth 
is  in  it. '  '^  Is  it  possible  that  St.  John  thought  that  Ood  would 
kill  two  eminent  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  getting  even  with 
one  heretic  ? 

Let  us  see  who  Polycarp  was.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  pro- 
totype of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement  concerning  this  Father :  ''When  any  heretical  doctrine 
was  spoken  in  his  presence  he  would  stop  his  ears.''  After  this, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  his  orthodoxy.  It  is  claimed  that 
Polycarp  was  a  martyr — ^that  a  spear  was  run  through  his  body, 
and  that  from  the  wound  his  soul,  in  the  shape  of  a  bird,  flew 
away.  The  history  of  his  death  is  just  as  true  as  the  history  of 
his  life. 

Irenseus,  another  witness,  took  the  ground  that  there  was  to 
be  a  millennium — a  thousand  years  of  enjoyment  in  which  celibacy 
would  not  be  the  highest  form  of  virtue.  If  he  is  called  as  a  wit- 
ness for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Church,  and  if  one  of  his  "inflections''  is  the  basis  of  papal 
supremacy,  is  the  Cardinal  also  willing  to  take  his  testimony  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  millennium? 

All  the  Fathers  were  infinitely  credulous.  Every  one  of 
them  believed,  not  only  in  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought 
by  Christ,  by  the  Apostles,  and  by  other  Christians,  but  every  one 
of  them  believed  in  the  Pagan  miracles.  All  of  these  Fathers  were 
familiar  with  wonders  and  impossibilities.  Nothing  was  so  com- 
mon with  them  as  to  work  miracles,  and  on  many  occasions  they 
not  only  cured  diseases,  not  only  reversed  the  order  of  nature,  but 
succeeded  in  raising  the  dead. 
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It  is  very  hard,  indeed,  to  prove  what  the  Apostles  said,  or 
what  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  wrote.  There  were  many  centuries 
filled  with  forgeries — ^many  generations  in  which  the  cunning 
hands  of  ecclesiastics  erased,  obliterated  and  interpolated  the  rec- 
ords of  the  past--during  which  they  invented  books,  invented 
authors,  and  quoted  from  works  that  never  existed. 

The  testimony  of  the  *'  Fathers''  is  without  the  slightest  value. 
They  believed  everything — ^they  examined  nothing.  They  re- 
ceived as  a  waste-basket  receives.  Whoever  accepts  tKeir  testi- 
mony will  exclaim  with  the  Cardinal:  '^  Happily,  men  are  not 
saved  by  logic/' 

BOBEBT  O.  IirOEBSOLU 


SOME  EXPERIENCES  WITH  YELLOW  FEVER  AND 

ITS  PREVENTION. 


Mat  Ist,  1862,  the  United  States  forces  were  in  fall  possession 
of  New  Orleans.  The  Commanding  General  had  issued  his  proc- 
lamation, the  terms  of  which  have  become  history. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1862,  New  Orleans  was  re-opened  as  a 
port  of  entry  of  the  United  States,  and  became  a  city  of  large 
commerce  from  the  sea,  and  south  of  Vicksburg,  where  the  river 
was  closed  from  the  North. 

Before  the  reader  can  comprehend  the  exact  circumstances  in 
regard  to  the  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans,  which  are  now  for  the 
first  time  to  be  detailed  at  length,  a  succinct  description  of  that 
place  and  its  surroundings  must  be  given : 

The  city  lies,  in  its  populated  part,  along  a  sharp  bend  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  on  the  eastern  bank,  for  some  six  or  seven  miles, 
between  Ghalmette  to  the  south,  where  Jackson  opposed  the 
forces  of  the  British,  and  Carrolton  on  the  north.  The  river  is 
shut  out  from  the  city  along  its  whole  length  by  an  embankment 
which  has  been  the  growth  of  many  years,  more  than  a  century 
since  its  settlement,  called  a  ''levee.''  Standing  in  the  streets  of 
the  city,  in  time  of  high  water,  you  look  upwards  to  the  ships 
in  the  river,  borne  up  by  the  waters  some  thirty  feet  above  your 
head.  In  low  water  the  riverfalls  some  fifty  feet,  but  still  remains 
at  the  very  great  depth  of  three  to  five  hundred  feet. 

No  stream,  sewer,  conduit  or  other  opening  enters  into  the  river 
from  the  City.  At  or  near  Carrolton,  up  river,  cross  embank- 
ments or  ''  levees''  shut  out  the  waters  from  the  city  in  time  of 
high  water,  and  extend  over  the  swamps  surrounding  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  which  is  a  lake  of  some  forty  by  twenty-four  miles, 
more  or  less,  lying  west  of  the  city,  and  communicating  with  the 
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goU  with  certain  straits  called  the  **  fiigoMs.^  Oa  the  abtith  a 
gimilar  but  lighter  leyee  prerenta  the  enerooohment  of  tin  Mis^ 
sissippi  upon  the  ciiy. 

On  the  north,  some  three  or  four  miles  below  CarondekBt,  a 
canal  leads  from  a  point  abont  eighty  rods  east  of  the  riVer  bank 
to  the  lake,  and  is  filled  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  in  times 
of  high  Water  are  some  twenty  feet,  more  or  less,  below  the  riTer. 
That  canal  was  built  by  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  of  PrainsylTania, 
some  sixteen  years  before  the  war  of  the  Bebellion,  and  aflbrded 
navigation  from  a  basin  at  its  head  to  the  lake,  but  in  no  way 
communicating  with  the  river.  Below  that  was  the  Bayou  (gat) 
St.  John,  a  natural  water-course  from  a  basin  near  the  ceninre  of 
the  city  to  the  lake.  It  had  in  early  times  been  dug  out  and 
straightened,  and  was  called  the  ''old  canal,^'  and  was  navigable 
in  an  inferior  degree  to  the  new  canal.  Still  below  that  was  the 
Bayou  Bienville,  which  also  afforded  water  communication  with 
the  city,  from  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  its  branch.  Lake  Boigne,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  old  canal,  except  that  it  was  a  natural 
stream. 

The  lake  was  four  miles,  more  or  less,  from  the  river  $  was 
filled  by  water  partially  freshened,  coming  from  the  gull,  and 
was  affected  more  or  leas  by  the  tides,  but  never  above  a  couple 
of  feet.  Indeed,  the  waters  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  were  very  con* 
siderably  more  affected  by  the  wind  than  the  tide.  A  heavy 
**  norther, '^  or  north  wind,  continued  a  day  or  more  would  blow 
the  water  of  the  lakes  out  through  the  Rigolets  into  the  Oulf  so 
as  to  lower  the  height  of  the  surface  in  the  lake  a  foot  and  a  half 
to  two  feet ;  a  strong  south  wind  would  stop  the  exodus  of  the 
waters  and  drive  them  back  to  the  ordinary  tide  level,  or  perhaps 
six  inches  more. 

There  were  no  such  structures  as  sewers,  or  underground 
drains  in  New  Orleans.  All  the  drams  were  sur&ce  water  courses, 
or  ditches,  whose  office  it  was  to  carry  away  the  surface  water  of 
the  city  from  the  rains,  into  the  bayous  and  canals  and  thence 
into  the  lake.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  New  Orleans  could  be 
very  easily  kept  clean  from  the  miasmatic  gases  which  affect  o&er 
cities  which  are  drained  by  sewers,  and  arise  therefrom,  .because 
these  drains  or  ditches  being  on  the  surface  are  perfectiLy  approadh^ 
able,  open  to  the  fresh  aur,  and  could  be  thoroughly  dredged, 
cleaned  and  washed  out. 
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The  leader  mnst  take  with  him  two  other  facts :  There  irere 
no  oemeteries  in  New  Qrleima  in  the  sense  that  they  are  generally 
understood  ;  that  is^  places  for  the  burial  of  corpses  under  ground. 
There  were  huge  numbers  of  structures  above  ground  in  which 
were  vaults  of  brick>  and  in  some  oases  stone,  in  which  coffins 
could  be  placed  as  in  an  oven,  with  iron  doors  to  close  them,  and 
in  some  cases  they  were  bricked  up. 

Again^  there  were  no  vaults  under  ground  for  the  deposition 
of  excrementitious  matter.  That  was  disposed  of  in  another 
form  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe,  but  not  in  a  cleanly 
manner. 

The  city  was  surrounded  1^  swamps,  except  on  the  river  side, 
in  which  there  were  enormous  growths  of  vegetation  yearly, 
which  was  not  in  any  way  consumed  or  removed,  which  vegeta- 
tion showed  itself  as  early  as  January,  and,  of  course,  in  a  large 
degree  ceased  its  growth  in  the  June,  July  and  August  following, 
and  began  a  decay  of  the  most  rapid  kind. 

New  Orleans  itself  had  been  built  upon  what  might  not  be 
inaptly  termed  an  immense  raft  of  trees,  timber  and  shrubbery 
knit  together  by  vines  and  branches,  weighted  down  and  pressed 
together  in  the  earlier  days  by  the  silt  which  came  in  from  the 
river,  which  then  overflowed  its  banks,  the  whole  being  bound 
together  by  the  fibres  of  the  enormous  vegetable  growth  before 
spoken  of. 

When  a  building  is  to  be  built  in  New  Orleans  no  foundation 
is  laid;  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  made  smooth  and  level,  and 
on  that  is  placed  a  cypress  plank,  and  on  that  begins  the  building 
of  the  brick  wall  of  a  buildhdg  of  more  or  less  height. 

The  United  States  Custom  House,  which  is  a  very  large  build- 
ing of  granite,  inclosing  acres,  was  built  on  an  immense  raft  of 
five  oak,  floated  upon  this  under  raft  upon  which  the  city  is  built. 
It  had  settled  down  nearly  six  feet  when  the  events  happened  that 
aie  herein  narrated,  and  was  still  settling. 

It  has  been  told,  and  believed  to  be  true,  that  in  New  Orleans 
one  can  drive  a  pile  down  some  sixteen  feet  and  find  the  usual 
reflostance  which  in  soft  ground  would  be  found  to  such  forcing 
down  of  a  stick  of  timber,  but  that  afterwards  the  bottom  of  the 
pile  finds  itself  in  water,  and  that  it  may  be  driven  to  any  depth 
without  further  resistance,  another  pile  being  placed  upon  the  top 
of  that  one,  and  so  driven  indefinitely.    Indeed,  in  endeavoring 
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to  stop  a  break  of  the  river  in  the  bank  or  levee  which  has  been 
spoken  of  shortly  above  the  citj^  it  was  thought  advisable  to  sink 
a  ship  so  as  to  fill  the  opening  and  give  opportunity  to  build 
against  the  river^  supported  by  the  hull.  The  ship  was  put  in 
position  to  sink,  and  it  did  sink  until  its  top-gallant  masts  were 
no  longer  to  be  seen  or  felt,  and  that  ship  has  never  been  seen  or 
heard  of  since,  except  possibly  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cor- 
responding latitude  and  longitude  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world. 

The  high  temperatures  of  summer  came  on  soon  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  troops,  but  at  this  time  there  was  no  considerable  malaria 
from  decaying  vegetable  matter,  for  everything  uncovered  was 
vigorously  growing.  It  is  true  in  the  environs  largely,  and  in  the 
city  itself  to  a  smaller  extent,  malarial  exhalations  which  bring 
on  the  congestive  fever  popularly  known  as  '*  fever  and  ague,"  or 
the  '^  shakes,''  for  which  the  cinchona  bark  of  Peru,  in  the  form 
of  quinine,  is  claimed  to  be  a  specific,  find  place  in  New  Orleans 
throughout  the  year.  The  cause  of  it,  decaying  vegetable  matter 
under  specific  forms,  is  quite  universal,  and  entirely  irradicable. 
This  cause  of  the  disease  is  everywhere  in  that  vicinage,  but  of 
course  much  more  active  and  troublesome  to  the  health  of  the 
city  in  the  warmer  months. 

Our  troops  soon  learned  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  people  of  the  South  as  well,  relied  with  great  confidence, 
as  an  element  to  conquer  our  armies,  upon  the  coming  of  the  yellow 
fever  season,  which  was  expected  to  make  its  advent  and  devasta- 
tions from  the  middle  of  June  onward  and  remain  until  frost  be- 
came the  eradicator.  Our  army  was  very  much  exposed  to  it. 
We  had  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  troops,  and 
all  were  northern  men,  and  the  most  southern  were  from  Indiana. 

The  pleasing  hope  of  this  assistance  to  the  ^'  cause  now  lost '' 
was  by  no  means  concealed  from  us.  We  were  full-blooded, 
fresh-lipped  men,  as  entirely  unacclimated  to  that  or  kindred 
disease  as  could  possibly  be  found.  It  was  assumed  that  fright 
at  its  ravages  and  dread  of  its  dire  effects  would  be  the 
great  promoter  of  the  dread  disease,  and  so  we  were  treated 
with  the  most  vivid  tales  of  its  deadly  ravages,  its  incurable  hold 
upon  northern  men,  and  the  fact  that  in  1853  yellow  fever  had  so 
swept  the  city  that  it  was  impossible  to  bury  the  dead  even  in  the 
oven-like  brick  holes  which  we  saw,  and  from  which  we  shrank. 
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the  city  then  being  without  any  Northern  troops  to  fill  high  the 
funeral  pyres^. could  only  get  rid  of  its  dead  by  cremation. 

We  were  shown  the  awesome  statistics^  that  in  1853^  beginning 
on  the  1st  of  August^  with  one  hundred  and  six  deaths  by  yellow 
fever,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two,  including  all  diseases,  the 
number  increased  daily  until  for  the  first  week,  ending  on  the 
7th,  there  were  nine  hundred  and  nine  deaths  by  yellow  fever  and 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  by  all  diseases ;  that  the 
next  week  showed  a  continued  increase  to  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  deaths  of  yellow  fever,  and  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  all  diseases  ;  that  the  next  week 
was  one  of  still  greater  fatality,  the  total  deaths  from  yellow  fever 
being  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  of  all  dis- 
eases one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  that  on  a 
single  day,  August  22d,  the  deaths  from  yellow  fever  were  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine,  and  of  all  diseases,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  Thus  the  month  of  August  exhibited  a  grand  total 
of  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  deaths  by  yellow 
fever  and  seven  thousand  deaths  of  all  diseases. 

We  were  also  told  that  these  figures  by  no  means  showed  the 
ravages  of  that  fell  disease  ;  that  there  were  many  thousands  car- 
ried away  from  the  city  sick,  who  died,  and  many  thousands  whose 
deaths  were  not  returned  for  record.  Indeed,  it  was  summed  up 
in  this  way  :  ''That  only  the  unacclimated  were  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease, and  that  must  exclude  the  old  acclimated  population,  which, 
with  the  slave  and  free  colored  persons  embraced  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  summer  population  of  New  Orleans — ^that  this  would 
reduce  the  number  liable  to  yellow  fever  below  thirty  thousand, 
and  of  that  number  one-fourth  had  died  in  three  months. 

We  were  the  unacclimated. 

This  was  the  story  told  to  the  Commanding  General.  The  soli- 
tary sentinel  got  the  story  of  the  danger  in  a  different  way,  as  in  the 
early  hours  of  night  he  paced  his  lonely  beat  guarding  some  public 
building,  a  stench  arising  from  the  dirty  streets  almost  nauseating 
him ;  and  if  he  asked  a  passer  by  ''  what  is  the  matter  that  such 
a  smell  should  be  here,'^  if  an  acclimated  person  he  would  reply, 
''  why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  It  is  always  so.'*  Ai\d  thus  march- 
ing his  thoughts  would  stray  home  to  the  healthy  air  of  his  native 
village.  Two  newsboys  would  hang  on  to  the  lamp-posts  and  ap- 
parently carelessly,  but  purposely,  call  to  each  other  in  the  man^s 
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hearings  in  language  like  this:  ''Jimmy,  hare  you  heard  the 
news  ?"  **  No ;  what  is  it  ?  '*  "  They  have  got  the  '  yeller '  feyer 
down  in  Frenchtown  prime ;  eleven  have  died  to-day,  there,  and 
its  spreading.  The  Yanks  will  catch  it  awfoL  I  shall  be  glad, 
won't  yon,  when  they  either  die  off  or  run  away  in  their  ships  ?'' 

It  was  said  that  the  acclimated  people  prayed  that  the  fever 
might  come.  I  never  could  quite  believe  that;  but  there  are 
many  things  that  render  it  almost  probable.  They  appeared  to 
me  to  devote  themselves  to  a  condition  of  perfect  nastiness  which 
must  bring  on  yellow  fever.  If  they  prayed  for  the  fever  at  all, 
they  didn't  do  it  aloud  in  their  churches,  because  our  soldiers 
used  to  go  to  church ;  yet,  in  the  course  of  the  liturgy  the  clergy- 
man always  gave  out,  at  a  certain  point,  that  there  would  now  be 
given  an  opportunity  for  silent  prayer,  and  then  the  people  either 
prayed  for  the  yellow  fever,  or  Jefferson  Davis  to  come  there 
victorious;  neither  of  which  was  comforting  to  the  Yankee 
worshiper,  when  in  silent  prayer. 

May  10th,  the  streets  were  reeking  with  putrifying  filthi  and 
the  smells  from  the  decomposing  matter  were,  to  a  Northern  nose, 
unbearable.  Everything  had  of  custom  been  thrown  into  the 
streets  that  the  inhabitants  desired  to  be  rid  of,  and  lay  there 
seething  and  rotting.  The  canals  and  all  their  tributaries,  the 
drains,  were  covered  with  green  slime  so  thickly  that  the  water 
was  not  visible.  In  the  pools  were  dead  animals  floating  about, 
with  every  other  description  of  animal  decomposition. 

The  superintendent  of  streets  and  canals  was  sent  for ;  his  at- 
tention called  to  this  condition  of  things,  and  he  was  asked  if  he 
could  apply  any  remedy.  He  insisted  that  there  was  nothing  un- 
usual, and  he  didn't  know  of  anything  that  could  be  done  or  why 
anything  should  be  done,  and  he  had  been  there  a  great  many 
years. 

The  disease  would  soon  be  upon  us.  It  came  before  the  end  of 
May  in  1853,  and  was  supposed  when  once  there  to  be  irradioable. 

The  Oeneral  in  command  was  in  the  very  unfortunate  predic- 
ament of  not  having  a  single  surgeon  in  his  army  who  had  ever 
seen  a  case  of  yellow  fever.  He  immediately  applied  to  Washisg- 
ton  to  send  him  one  ;  but  to  get  such  detail  through  the  usual 
course  would  take,  and  did  take,  many  weeks. 

The  Oeneral's  time  and  attention,  in  addition  to  all  other  da- 
ties,  were  very  much  taken  up  by  the  multiplied  and  continned 
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application  of  his  officers  to  be  idlowed  to  resign  and  go  home,  to 
do  which  there  was  very  great  temptation,  independently  of  a 
wish  to  avoid  this  awful  disease,  believed  to  be  surely  and  steadily 
approaching,  from  which  men  shrunk  with  trembling  who,  with 
a  gleeful  smile,  would  have  marched  up  to  a  cannon's  mouth  upon 
the  simplest  order. 

New  regiments  were  forming  in  all  Northern  States  by  hun- 
dreds, in  which  the  officers  who  had  formed  a  part  of  the  ''  Army 
of  the  Gulf,''  which  occupied  New  Orleans,  and  whose  glories 
were  being  made  the  subject  of  song  and  story  in  the  North, 
would,  if  they  were  at  home,  find  instant  appointment  and  pro- 
motion. Eegimental  surgeons'  certificates  of  ill  health  of  officers 
almost  rained  upon  the  General.  A  surgeon  with  his  belief  in  the 
probable  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  could  truthfully  certify  that 
in  his  judgment  the  applicant  for  resignation  would  not  live  more 
than  sixty  days  if  he  remained  in  that  climate ;  and,  as  the  officer, 
eager  to  go  home  and  get  promotion,  could  not  be  spared,  the 
General  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  assure  him  that  the  necessities 
of  the  service  required  the  General  to  try  the  experiment  whether 
he  would  live  sixty  days,  and  that  if  the  officer  died  the  General 
would  apologize  to  the  surgeon  for  doubting  his  medical  skill. 

There  was  one  man  who  could  not  go  home.  He  must  per- 
form the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him,  and  those  were  to  save 
his  army. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
the  disease.  Quarantine  grounds  were  upon  the  river  some  seventy 
miles  below  the  city.  Just  below  them  were  the  forts  St.  Philip 
and  Jackson,  by  which  Farragut  had  run,  now  occupied  by  our 
troops,  which  controlled  the  river.  Who  shall  be  placed  at  the 
quarantine  to  see  that  no  contaminated  vessel  shall  come  up  ?  No 
loyal  man  could  be  had  with  the  requisite  knowledge.  Besides, 
vessels  with  heavy  cargoes  had  sailed  for  New  Orleans,  some  with 
perishable  goods  to  be  spoiled  or  made  unsalable  by  forty  days 
detention,  and  thousands  of  dollars  would  be  given  for  a  permit 
to  come  up.  Such  permit,  therefore,  must  come  from  the  Com- 
manding General  only,  as  the  safety  of  all  depended  upon  the 
steadfastness  with  which  this  safeguard  against  this  disease  was 
held. 

A  doctor  was  sent  for  who  had  been  candidate  for  quarantine 
physician  the  year  before,  but  failed  of  election.    Men  spoke 
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liighly  of  him  as  learned  in  this  specialty,  and  an  upright  fearless 
XMM,  though  a  rebel.  A  conversation  substantially  like  this  en- 
sued: 

*^  Doctor,  you  were  candidate  for  quarantine  physician  V* 

''Yes,  General/' 

"  Did  you  believe  yourself  fully  qualified  for  that  position  ?" 

**  I  would  not  have  sought  the  place  otherwise.  I  was  here  in 
'63.'' 

. ''  What  is  the  annual  salary  ?" 

The  sum  was  named. 

''Very  well ;  you  will  not  be  needed  except  from  the  1st  of 
June  to  the  1st  of  December.  If  you  serve  you  wiU  have  the  sal- 
ary for  a  year  for  so  doing.    Will  you  serve  ?" 

"  I  will." 

''  But,  Doctor,  you  are  a  stranger  to  me,  and  against  your  coun- 
try's cause.  How  shall  the  General  know  that  you  will  serve 
faithfully  ?  Suppose  we  have  this  understood  between  us  :  You 
shall  search  all  vessels  in  regard  to  their  cleanliness  and  freedom 
from  disease,  and  you  shall  report  the  facts  as  you  find  them  to 
the  General  by  telegraph.  No  ship  shall  come  up  without  his 
order  by  telegraph.  If  you  report  the  facts  truly,  the  General 
shall  be  responsible  if  an  infected  ship  is  let  up.  If  you  report 
the  facts  wrongfully,  and  the  yellow  fever  comes  up  in  a  vessel, 
for  that  the  General  will  hold  you  responsible,  and  punish  bad 
faith  under  that  responsibility  with  death  as  soon  as  the  facts  can 
be  found.    Will  you  take  the  place  ?  " 

''  I  am  not  afraid,  General." 

'^  It  is  then  understood.  You  shall  have  all  the  assistance  you 
desire."  And  but  one  case  of  yellow  fever  ever  did  come  to  New 
Orleans  during  that  doctor's  inspection,  and  for  that  not  the 
slightest  blame  attached  to  him. 

The  fever  may  be  generated,  and  if  not  generated  the  seeds  or 
germs,  or,  as  it  is  now  fashionable  to  call  them,  the  ^^  microbes," 
that  is,  the  '^littlenesses"  (?)  of  yellow  fever,  as  I  understand  that 
word,  may  be  preserved,  carefully  done  up  in  clothing  or  woolens 
from  the  effects  of  frost,  and  break  out,  if  a  congenial  and  fructi- 
fying atmosphere  is  found  in  which  the  '^  microbes"  may  plant 
themselves. 

The  General  had  read  as  carefully  as  might  be  every  account 
that  had  been  written  of  the  fever  of  1853.     He  had  examined 
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the  map  carefully  as  to  where  it  had  broken  out  and  in  what 
direction  it  had  extended  its  ravages.  He  learned  that  it  had 
always  broken  out  and  raged  in  the  worst  form  and  most  vim- 
lently^  around  the  French  market.  It  was  assumed  that  some 
cause  could  be  discovered  for  this  fact.  He  made  a  personal 
examination  of  the  market,  and  did  find  what  appeared  a  most 
efficient  cause  for  the  disease.  Indeed,  no  reason  could  be 
seen  why  the  yellow  fever  should  not  remain  there  in  perma- 
nence save  when  killed  by  frost,  assuming  that  his  theorization 
upon  the  causes  for  and  feeding  of  the  yellow  fever  was  cor- 
rect. 

The  Oeneral  had  never  heard  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  East; 
had  heard  of  the  plague,  of  cholera  and  leprosy  as  terrible  scourges. 
While  this  country  was  substantially  exempt  from  them,  why 
should  we  be  cursed  with  the  other  ?  He  had  not  within  reach, 
if  there  are  any  such,  any  works  to  enlighten  him  upon  this  topic. 

He  knew  of  one,  and  everybody  else  knew  of  the  same  one, 
the  Bible,  but  which  he  had  not  heard  quoted  as  a  work  on  dis- 
eases ;  in  that  were  the  books  of  Moses.  Now,  without  discussing 
the  question  whether  Moses  was  taught  directly  of  Ood  as  to  the 
writing  of  his  books  and  his  instructions  to  the  Israelites,  as 
wholly  one  side  of  this  examination,  it  is  certain  that  Moses  had 
''  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,^' which  included  all  the  learn- 
ing of  that  time  in  the  world,  upon  dealing  with  the  diseases  in- 
cident to  large  bodies  of  men  gathered  together  in  a  hot  climate. 

The  Oeneral  had  before  read  with  admiration  Moses  careful 
provisions  in  regard  to  leprosy  and  against  the  plague,  and  also  as 
to  preserving  the  bodies  of  his  people  free  from  corruptions  and 
unhealthiness,  and  enforcing  them  even,  with  the  belief  on  the 
people^s  part  that  he  could  invoke  divine  power  to  enforce  his 
provisions. 

The  Oeneral  observed  that  while  Moses  seemed  to  take  no  care 
as  to  diseases  which  might  arise  from  the  miasma  from  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  while  nothing  is  said  of  that  peculiar  fever 
which  we  know  coming  to  us  from  such  matter,  yet  that  Moses 
enforced  the  most  thorough,  caveful  and  minute  cleanliness  in 
regard  to  all  dead  or  decaying  animal  matter,  of  every  description, 
of  which  he  used  very  large  quantities. 

The  altars  blazed  with  continual  fires,  upon  which  were  placed 
as  expiation  for  all  offences,  descending  even  to  trespasB,  parts 
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of  ftnimalB  large  and  imaU»  from  the  bullock  to  the  turtle  dare, 
6f  which  the  fires  connuned  npon  jthe  altar  very  BBiall  portkms, 
and  other  not  yery  large  portions  were  devoted  to  the  suateDance 
of  Aaron  and  the  sons  of  the  prieethood.  Hoee^  qyw  atul  <|¥er 
and  over  agatn,  reqairee  ereiy  day  that  the  oarcaes^  the  offal*  the 
dung  and  refuse  parts  of  all  animals  ssorifioed  be  carried  withpnt 
the  camp  and  there  bnmed  up,  and  the  ashes  even  buried.*  And 
the  same  imperatiye  orders  were  given  in  regard  to  eyery  part  of 
the  animal  that  was  not  bnmed  on  the  altar  or  eaten  as  food  by 
the  children  of  Aaron. 

And  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  most  stringent  order?  ior 
the  most  unremitting  care  that  every  possible  part  of,  or  exoremen- 
titious  matter  from  the  human  body  should  be  day  by  day  care- 
fully buried,  and  every  Israelite  was  armed  with  an  imi^^Doient 
for  that  purpose,  f 

Not  only  this,  but  every  exhalation  from^  a  dead  body  oiE  any 
sort  was  treated  as  ^'uncleanness/'  and  whoever  touched  anything 
dead,  or  had  any  dead  matter  issue  from  himself  partaking  of 
blood,  should  wash  himself  with  water,  and  thereafter  not  ''come 
into  camp  till  even.'' 

So  much  and  so  great  care  was  taken  that  not  a  microbe  of 
putrif  ying  flesh,  and  especislly  human  flesh,  should  taint  the  pure 
air  of  Palestine,  or  even  the  wilderness.  { 

So  Moses  had  neither  typhus  fever,  cholera  nor  plagues  not 
inflicted  by  the  Lord  for  punishment  among  the  children  of 
Israel  during  a  forty  years'  march.  By  feeding  his  people  sub- 
stantially upon  manna,  a  purely  vegetable  product,  the  leprosy 
was  gradually  worked  out  of  them.  That  he  had  no  diseaess  from 
decaying  vegetable  matter  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  while  he  was  wandering  in  the  wilderness  there  was  not  then, 
any  more  than  there  is  now,  any  considerable  vegetable  growth 
except  in  the  shape  of  trees, — ^nothing  like  the  jungle  of  the 
Louisiana  swamps. 

Again  the  General  had  observed  that  in  locations  in  our  own 
country  where  **  the  chills  and  fever"  were  very  prevalent,  attack- 
ing almost  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Western  and 
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Srathem  wildBj  yet  in  tneh  phUM  there  was  noisdigexfeoiia  jellow 
fever,  or  any,  save  when  transported  tbeie.  He  obieryed  aleo  that 
where  there  was  no  decaying  vegetable  matter,  emanations  from 
decaying  animal  matter,  and  more  especially  the  ezoorementitions 
matter  from  the  human  body,  even  ezhi^tions  only  when  confined 
so  as  to  be  inhaled  by  living  people  produce  tjrphtiB  or  *^  ship 
fever.  ^  He  therefore  deduced  from  these  considerationfl  the 
belief  that  the  yellow  fevex  would  not  be  engendered  in  any 
locality  where  there  waa  decaying  vegetable  matter  alone,  or  where 
there  was  decaying  animal  matter  alone,  bnt  that  it  required  an 
atmoaphere  whieh  contained  the  seeds  of  disease  which  cause  the 
congestive  fever,  and,  at  the  same  time  the  seeds  of  disease  which 
cause  the  typhdd  fever ;  and  that  the  causes  of  these  two  diseases 
thus  united  result  in  the  ydlow  fever  ;  or,  more  carefully  speak- 
ing, produce  an  atmosphere  in  which  fever  may  be  {m>pagated  imd 
flourish  if  once  any  seeds  of  it  were  introduced.  He  doubted, 
then,  that  an  atmosphere  could  be  so  tainted  with  germa  of 
typhoid  fever  and  germs  of  congestive  fever,  as  to  generate 
yellow  fever ;  but  a  single  germ  of  yeUow  fever  being  introduced 
into  such  an  atmosphere,  wherein  human  beings  are  l^eatfaing 
and  living,  will  cause  the  spread  of  yellow  fever  with  an  activity 
and  intensity,  as  the  germs  idiich  produce  these  two  disedaes  more 
or  less  permeate  the  atmosphere. 

To  illustrate  so  that  he  may  not  be  misunderstood :  A  gar- 
dener desires  to  raise  mushrooms.  He  may  make  a  bed  of  pure 
Savannah  mold  mixed  with  pure  ox-dung,  but  no  mudiroom  will 
spring  up  from  any  seed  placed  in  that  bed.  He  may  make  an- 
other bed  of  like  pure  mold  and  horse-dung,  but  no  mudiroom 
will  spring  from  that  bed.  But  let  him  nuke  another  bed  wherein 
he  shiili  mix  his  mold  with  horse  and  ox-dung  combined,  and 
under  proper  circumstances  as  to  light  and  heat,  the  same  as  in 
each  of  the  other  cases,  and  from  the  slightest  impregnation  of 
the  bed  at  one  comer  thereof ,  if  you  please,  with  '^  mushroom 
spawn,^  which  is  so  intangible  that  it  cannot  be  discerned  in  the 
mold  which  encases  it,  to  be  even  a  microbe,  and  twenty«four 
hours  win  gladden  the  gardener's  eyes  with  a  plentiful  crop  of 
mushrooms  springing  up  all  over  the  bed,  and  for  weeks  continu- 
ing so  to  do. 

Why  mushrooms  will  not  flourish  unless  the  bed  is  made  of  the 
two  kinds  of  manure  is  not  yet  known.    Why  yellow  fever  will 
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not  flourish  in  an  atmosphere  unless  these  two  sources  of  tiie  dis- 
ease, congestive  and  typhus  fever,  form  a  climate  for  it,  is  not 
known,  nor  has  the  General  ever  seen  any  statement  why  it  will 
not ;  bnt  he  thinks  he  knows  from  experience  that  it  will  not. 

^V^hat,  then,  was  to  be  done?  It  was  itaipossible  to  clean  the 
city  of  rotting  vegetable  mold,  bnt  it  was  believed  possible  to 
clean  the  city  from  all  deleterious  emanations  of  animal  matter. 

The  General,  therefore,  employed  eleven  hundred  men,  who 
were  hired  at  a  dollar  a  day,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  city  treasury, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  city  at  once.  The  City  Council 
had  not  then  been  abolished,  and  thereupon  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  General  was  paying  the  laborers  too  little.  This  was 
at  once  acceded  to,  and  the  laborers  were  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day.  As  citisens  were  to  foot  the  bills,  it  was  thought  they 
might  fix  the  price. 

A  part  of  the  cleansing  force  was  sent  to  the  French  market, 
which  dug  and  scraped  that  all  over,  cleaned  and  removed  the 
filth  and  sent  it  down  the  river. 

We  went  through  every  street  where  there  was  any  suspicion 
of  animal  matter.  We  hoed  out,  swept  out  and  brushed  out  every 
drain  and  ditch  in  the  city,  and  took  advantage  of  the  rains  of 
the  early  summer,  which  came  down  in  drenching  showers,  to 
drive  all  this  filth  into  the  basins  and  canals.  We  then  waited 
for  a  favorable  opportunity,  when  a  norther  had  blown  the  water 
out  from  the  lake  some  two  feet  deep  through  the  Rigolets  into 
the  Gulf,  and  then  we  put  the  water-works  of  the  city  pumping 
and  running  at  their  full  capacity,  while  we  brushed  down  the 
banks  of  the  canals,  and  sent  the  water,  with  the  accumulated 
filth,  out  into  the  lake,  where  it  was  carried  by  the  wind  miles  off 
into  the  Gulf.  We  then  waited  for  a  south  wind  to  blow  unoon- 
taminated  salt  water  back  into  the  lake  and  fill  it  up  again,  and 
then  that  water  filled  the  canals.  We  did  that  twice  over,  until 
the  water  in  the  canals  was  as  clean  and  clear  as  any  body  of 
water. 

Meanwhile  the  most  stringent  orders  were  issued  to  the  people 
of  New  Orleans  that  nothing  should  be  thrown  into  the  streets, 
open  spaces  or  alleys ;  that  either  a  box  or  a  barrel  or  some 
such  convenience  should  be  obtained  by  every  family  occupant  of 
a  tenement,  into  which  everything  of  ofFal,  animal  or  vegetable, 
and  every  other  waste  thing  should  be  put  and  exposed  at  the 
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» 
area  ^te  three  times  every  week,  when  mule  teams  would  oome 

by  and  take  up  the  barrels  or  other  receptacles  and  pour  their 

contents  into  a  cart,  and  if  that  left  the  barrel  clean  and  sweety 

well ;  if  not,  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  would  be  placed  in  it 

by  which  it  might  be  purified. 

Besides  that,  an  order  also  went  forth  that  every  household 
should  clean  up  its  areas  and  back  yards,  to  the  acceptance  of  an 
inspector  detailed  from  Headquarters,  and  once  in  ten  days  at 
least,  and  sometimes  oftener,  the  yards  were  aU  inspected.  And 
the  most  careful  and  stringent  efforts  were  made  to  see  that  noth- 
ing of  human  or  other  animal  excrementitious  matter  should 
exist  in  the  city,  except  under  such  circumstances  as  would  make 
it  thoroughly  harmless. 

True,  we  had  to  put  one  man  in  the  guard  house  for  throwing 
some  paper  into  the  street,  he  insisting  that  he  was  to  judge 
whether  it  would  do  any  harm  or  not  to  disobey  the  order  and 
throw  it  there;  and  we  had  also  to  put  one  fashionable  lady  in  a 
carriage  to  take  her  to  the  jail  because  she  refused  to  clean  up  her 
place,  saying  that  '^she  diould  not  clean  her  premises  at  the 
order  of  any  Yankee  officer; ''  but  at  the  sight  of  the  jail  she 
changed  her  mind  and  was  clean  and  healthy  afterwards. 

The  result  was  that  while  we  had  at  the  quarantine  station  be- 
low in  the  river  the  yellow  fever  raging  in  vessels  which  came 
there,  but  were  not  permitted  to  come  up  to  the  city,  we  had  but 
one  case  of  yellow  fever  in  that  city,  and  that  was  the  case  of 
a  man,  whom  the  captain  of  his  vessel  had  reported  to  the  health 
officer  had  come  with  him  from  New  York,  when  the  sick  man 
had  actually  been  taken  as  a  passenger  at  Nassau,  where  the 
yellow  fever  was  raging.  The  captain  went  to  jail  for  three 
months,  and  paid  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

We  immediately  took  possession  of  the  square  where  this  man 
was  sick,  had  everything  thoroughly  cleansed  about  the  square, 
acclimated  persons  took  charge  of  him  and  they  were  not  allowed 
to  come  out  aA^all  until  they  were  thoroughly  cleansed.  On  the 
sixth  day  he  died,  and  we  took  such  care  of  his  remains  that  the 
disease  did  not  spread  at  all. 

Nor  was  the  absence  of  yellow  fever  the  only  result  of  this  clean- 
liness. All  diseases  became  very  much  reduced  in  prevalence,  so 
that  although  in  and  around  New  Orleans  we  had  a  very  consider- 
able force  of  troops,  yet  with  all  these  unacclimated  men,  and 
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abont  one  hundred  and  idxty  thotifland>  as  near  as  ean  be  remem- 
bered^ of  population  of  New  Orleans,  the  General  commanding  was 
enabled  on  the  first  of  October,  1862,  to  report  to  the  State  De- 
partment that  the  city  of  New  Orleans  had  a  Ie$s  bill  of  mortality 
than  any  eii^  in  the  United  States,  north  or  south. 

He,  however,  guarded  New  Orleans  as  well  9A  possible  against 
this  and  all  other  epidemics  in  other  years,  and  it  is  believed  the 
city  has  been  substantially  free  from  epidemic  and  midarious 
diseases  since,  although  she  is  not  by  any  manner  too  clean. 

This  preventive  was  made  by  cutting  through  the  forest  and 
chapparal  up  at  the  bend  of  the  river  from  its  bank  over  to  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  in  making  an  avenue  there  some  eighty  rods  wide,  so 
that  the  air  which  blows  up  the  river  in  the  summer,  daily,  begin- 
ning about  nine  o'clock  at  night  from  the  gulf,  could  have  free 
passage  across  the  lake,  which,  being  a  shallow  body  of  water,  would 
probably  allow  the  air  to  move  through  this  opening  because  of 
evaporation.  In  return  the  ''norther''  would  sweep  down  the 
river  by  the  city,  and  change  the  air  because  cf  its  movement. 

The  General  and  his  Medical  Staff, — ^for  a  most  competent 
medical  officer.  Dr.  HcGormick,  sent  to  him  by  the  first  of  July, 
— ^received  perhaps  too  much  credit  for  the  result  which  was  at- 
tained in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever,  or  rather  in  its  pre- 
vention in  New  Orleans. 

After  this,  however,  the  General  had  a  much  more  satisfactory 
experience  with  the  yellow  fever  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
in  the  campaign  of  1864 : 

The  city  of  Norfolk  is  situated  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Fortress  Monroe  on  the  Elizabeth  Eiver  in  Virginia.  Whenever, 
before,  the  yellow  fever  has  struck  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  has  by 
way  of  apparent  preference  paid  Norfolk  a  visit.  The  most  re- 
markable of  those  visits  was  in  1857,  and  will  be  remembered  as 
having  been  very  destructive  of  life.  The  North  was  called  upon, 
as  she  ought  to  have  been,  for  immense  sums  of  money  to  save  the 
city  from  that  fell  destroyer.  -^  ^ 

The  General  went  over  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  inspect  Nor- 
folk in  the  winter  and  spring  of  '63-'64  several  times,  and  about 
the  first  of  March  active  operations  were  begun  to  clean  the  city. 
Norfolk  had  been  in  armed  occupation  by  the  Gonfederates  and 
by  the  United  States  since  the  spring  of  1861.  Without  saying 
whose  fault  it  was  or  intending  to  blame  anybody  for  the  condi* 


tion  ot  things  the  GenMid  found  there,  it  may  be  «aid«  tlii^t  the 
eity  waa  simply  enamoitsly  nasty,  ancared  for>  and  iuU  of  eyery- 
tfaing  that  woiild  engender  disease. 

There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  whom  the  Qeneral  had 
found  on  his  hands  when  he  took  the  command,  under  sent^ice  to 
hard  labor  by  courts  martial ;  besides  he  had  men  that  were  all 
tiie  time  deserving  that  sort  of  promotion,  because  it  is  not  to  be 
disguised  that  we  nearly  emptied  oar  prisons  into  the  army,  and 
to  punish  offiences  became  an  enormous  duty  devolving  upon  those 
who  had  command. 

That  body  of  men  was  taken  and  with  them  that  transportation 
for  which  there  was  then  no  use;  and  for  many  weeks  there  was 
taken  out  from  that  small  city,  say,  not  then  exceeding  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants^  an  avenge  of  three  thousand  loads  of  every 
conceivable  sort  of  filth  a  week.  The  city  was  cleaned  thoroughly 
and  after  the  fashion  I  have  described  in  New  Orleans.  A  por- 
tion of  her  streets  were  paved  and  care  was  taken  that  there  should 
be  notiiing  that  partook  of  decaying  animal  matter  left  in  the 
city. 

The  result  was  that  Norfolk  had  not  a  case  of  yellow  fever  in 
it,  nor,  so  far  as  has  been  generally  known,  has  she  had  one  since 
that  was  not  brought  there.  ^ 

This  result  is  rendered  still  more  remarkable  because  no  effec- 
tive quarantine  could  be  had  at  Norfolk,  especially  because  a  reg- 
ular communication  by  steamer  was  had  all  through  the  hot 
weather  of  1864,  via  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  and  the  Sounds, 
with  North  Carolina,  and  especially  the  city  of  Newborn.  Sup- 
plies were  sent  down  from  Norfolk  to  Newbem,  men  went  back 
and  forth  continually,  and,  as  that  communication  was  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  it  could  not  be  interrupted. 

Newbem  was  then  a  little  town  of  about  four  thousand  in- 
habitants on  the  Neuse  River,  on  a  sandy  pine  barren  soil,  with 
no  considerable  vigorous  vegetable  growth  around  except  along 
the  river.  The  General  visited  it  in  the  course  of  inspection  in 
January,  and  saw  there,  then,  nothing  which  would  lead  any  one 
to  suq)ect  that  city  ever  had  or  ever  would  have  yellow  fever,  and 
th^^ore  the  General  took  no  precaution  against  that  diseasa 
But  in  the  summer  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  the  most  virulent 
form^  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  both  black  and 
white^  died  of  it.    It  was  very  virulent.    A  good  many  of  the 
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troops,  for  we  occapied  it,  had  the  fever,  and  his  remembrance  is 
that  nearly  five  out  of  ten  of  all  the  people  and  soldiers  either  left 
or  were  stricken  with  the  disease.  Still,  a  continual  communica- 
tion had  to  be  kept  up  between  Newbem  and  Norfolk,  but  the 
disease  finding  no  atmosphere  prepared  for  it  at  Norfolk  never 
went  there,  although  only  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
away. 

The  General  was  curious  to  ascertain  what  caused  the  disease 
at  Newbern,  and  went  there  as  soon  as  the  active  duties  of  the 
campaign  were  over.  The  town  had  been  in  the  occupation  of 
both  armies ;  the  Confederates  had  besieged  it,  and  we  had  be- 
sieged it,  and  both  armies  had  occupied  the  outskirts,  and  the 
sinks  of  the  two  armies,  open  trenches  filled  with  human  excre- 
ment, had  not  been  properly  covered,  but  had  been  left  entirely 
uncared  for  when  the  troops  moved  off,  and  the  smell  of  the  or- 
dure and  filth  on  a  fine  autumnal  day  was  perfectly  perceptible  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles,  making  ah  atmosphere  in  which,  if  the 
yellow  fever  could  be  eiigendered  from  such  a  cause,  it  would  be 
likely  to  be  produced  ;  and  although  inquiry  as  to  that  was  made, 
he  never  heard  of  its  been  brought  there. 

The  General  directed  those  sinks  to  be  built  up,  and  he  believes 
there  has  been  no  yellow  fever  in  Newbern  since. 

I  have  been  informed  of  another  instance  still  more  striking, 
and  if  my  information  is  incorrect  those  people  who  are  applying 
for  a  reward  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  Congress  to  dis- 
cover remedies  for  the  yellow  fever,  may  do  well  to  investigate 
the  case.  I  learned  that  on  the  Bayou  La  Fuorche,  near  the 
crossing  of  the  Texas  ft  Opelotisas  Bailroad,  some  ten  years  ago, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  there  was  a  sudden  and  very  virulent 
breaking  out  of  yellow  fever.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
there  in  1862,  although  the  yellow  fever  was  at  Galveston  and 
other  points  of  not  distant  neighborhood.  Rendered  curious  by 
the  fact,  I  wrote  to  a  gentleman  and  asked  some  questions  about 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  place. 
I  knew  there  was  vegetable  matter  enough  there  to  do  the  mis- 
chief, but  I  could  not  see  where  the  necessary  amount  of  decaying 
animal  matter  could  come  from  in  that  little  village.  He  wrote 
me,  however,  that  there  had  been  an  accident  on  the  railroad  to  a 
Texas  cattle  train  by  which  some  large  number  of  cattle  were 
killed  and  wounded.   Those  owning  them  simply  stripped  off  their 
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hides  and  tumbled  their  carcasses  into  the  bayou,  where  they  lay 
festering  and  putrifying  under  the  summei^  sun,  and  the  in- 
habitants partook  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  were  mixed  the 
germs  of  disease  supplied  to  it  by  the  decaying  animal  and  Tege- 
table  matter,  and  thereupon  came  upon  them  this  very  virulent 
attack  of  epidemic  yellow  fever  which  I  have  reason  to  believe 
was  never  there  before.     Certainly  I  never  heard  of  it. 

I  hope  one  result  of  this  article  will  be  to  bring  out  the  facts  of 
this  case.  Indeed,  I  have  been  tempted  to  write  it  hurriedly  amid 
very  pressing  professional  vocation,  sat  this  time  because  I  desire 
that  while  public  attention  is  called  to  this  very  terrible  disease — 
which  has  one  of  its  worst  features  in  the  fact  that  a  man  hardly 
knows  that  he  has  it,  or  that  it  is  making  any  inroads  upon  his 
system,  so  insidious  and  deceitful  is  it,  and  therefore  is  only  ac- 
tually convinced  of  it  by  the  belching  forth  of  the  horrible  "black 
vomit '' — it  should  be  directed  so  that  sanitary  measures  for  cleanli- 
ness may  be  had  at  once,  as  sure  prevention  wherever  it  can  come. 

Do  KOT  WAIT. 

Benj.  F.  Butleb. 
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Uktobtukatbly  for  Harvard  the  excesses  of  certain  students 
have  fastened  upon  the  University  a  reputation  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  undesirable.  Perhaps  the  thought  that  Harvard  can  be 
unfortunate  in  any  way  may  not  readily  occur  to  many,  but  the 
fact  that  pu^nts  are  known  to  hesitate  before  entering  their  scms 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  some  oases  decline  to  do  so,  because  there  is 
said  to  be  so  much  fast  life  there,  must  of  itself  prejudice  the 
future  of  the  'Varsity  in  some  measure.  Even  prosperous 
Harvard  cannot  escape  unharmed  from  an  assault  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  From  time  to  time  statements  and  counter-state- 
ments have  appeared,  on  the  one  hand  affirming  the 
existence  of  a  distinctly  fast  set  at  Cambridge  and  rebuking  its 
wild  and  midnight  revels;  and  on  the  other  hand  denying  the 
existence  of  such  a  coterie,  or,  at  any  rate,  attempting  to  gloss 
over  the  conduct  of  the  accused.  The  college  authorities  tiiem- 
selves  may  be  reasonably  suspected  of  efforts  in  the  latter  direc- 
tion, for  it  is  unlikely  that  they  can  be  ignorant  of  facts  which 
are  patent  to  an  entire  community.  If  they  have  not  regarded  the 
subject  lightly,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  adopted  no  heroic  meas* 
urea  for  the  remedy  of  abuses  that  must  ere  long  affect  Harvard 
seriously. 

Is  there,  or  is  there  not  a  fast  set  at  Harvard  P  If  the  answer 
is  '^  yes,''  will  it  not  apply  to  other  American  colleges  as  well  ^  Or 
does  Harvard  present  unusual  opportunities  or  attractions  for  Cost 
men  f  Questions  of  this  sort  have  been  asked  so  many  t^tnies  with- 
out bringing  a  satisfactory  reply  that  it  may  be  well  to  give  to  the 
public  a  fair  presentation  of  the  facts  as  they  are,  facts  hitherto 
withheld  (for  excellent  reasons  of  their  own,  no  doubt)  by  the 
Faculty.  Lest  the  very  title  of  this  paper  should  move  scores  of 
worthy  persons  to  indignant  remonstrance,  it  may  be  remarked  at 
the  outset  that  Harvard  life,  while  not  of  itself  fast,  presents 
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many  attractions  for  the  gay  men  who  form  a  small  though 
conspicuous  part  of  the  membership  of  the  various  classes^  and 
who  appropriate  to  themselves  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  in- 
fluential set.  A  clear  exception  having  thus  been  made,  many 
worthy  souls  may  cry  with  the  first  breath  of  morning : 

"  Lot  the  gall V  jada  idnoe,  our  wtthfln  axe  imwrang  1  * 

The  Harvard  Faculty,  with  the  aid  of  elaborate  statistics  back- 
ing an  exhaustive  report  which  was  founded  upon  a  special  inves* 
tigation,  proved,  last  summer,  not  only  that  an  athletic  student 
is  not  of  necessity  a  poor  scholar,  but  that  numbers  of  the  best 
men  in  college  are  devoted  athletes.  Having  thus  silenced  the 
popular  cry  against  college  sports  it  is  possible  that  the  authori- 
ties may  regard  the  popular  conception  of  Harvard  fast  life  as  being 
considerably  exaggerated,  and  as  having  no  better  foundation  of 
fact  than  the  other  prejudice  i^iust  college  athletics. 

Without  doubting  for  a  moment  that  the  Harvard  Faculty 
during  last  May  and  June  accomplished  the  almost  miraculous 
task  of  conducting  an  investigation  that  investigated,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  evidence  necessary  to  demonstrate  a 
close  connection  between  high  scholastic  percentages  and  ''nines,'' 
and  '' elevens,''  and  ''crews,"  and  gymnastic  training,  was  to  be 
obtained  with  comparative  ease  and  accuracy.  After  all,  it  could 
have  been  no  very  great  feat  to  vindicate  Harvard  from  the 
charge  of  sacrificing  brain  to  brawn  ;  but  the  Faculty  would  be  met 
with  a  task  of  altogether  different  dimensions  were  they  to  under- 
take to  show  that  the  fast  men  of  the  college  and  the  high  marks 
of  the  class  are  on  intimate  terms  with  one  another ;  and  their  task 
would  be  still  more  difficult  were  they  to  undertake  to  prove  by 
statistics,  however  elaborate,  an4  reports,  however  exhaustive  or  ex- 
hausting, that  Harvard  does  not  offer  unsurpassed  opportunities 
for  young  men  who  are  bent  upon  a  career  of  unhindered  rapidity. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  essential  for  the  Faculty  to  agree 
upon  a  defiiutioni  A  given  number  of  persons  may  have  as  many 
notions  of  what  constitutes  a  bst  life  as  they  have  of  the  merits 
of  the  various  denominational  roads  to  heaven.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain; it  would  be  wholly  useless  to  accept  the  Boston  definition. 
In  Boston  a  man  may  be  fast  if  he  takes  an  innocent  sherry  between 
the  acts  of  a  tragedy,  if  he  keeps  a  shell  on  the  river,  or  has  a 
tandem  on  the  Brighton  road ;  and,  although  he  may  not  be 
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wholly  lost  to  grace  if  his  honrs  are  prolonged  at  the  Somerset 
Club,  he  is  quite  as  meet  for  repentance  as  was  that  famous  clezgy- 
man  of  the  Hub  whose  parishioners  lost  all  faith  in  his  orthodoxy 
because  he  preferred  a  swift  horse  to  a  slow  one. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  approach  the  subject  of  fast  life  at 
Harvard,  and  that  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fast  Harvard 
man.  Harvard's  definition  of  fast  life  will  go  further  than  the 
defiinition  afforded  by  any  other  authority  in  the  country,  unless  it 
be  that  of  New  York,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  fast  young  man 
may  fare  the  worse  on  that  account.  To  be  fast  in  the  Harvard 
sense  is  to  run  the  scale  of  ''manly  pleasures/^  and  then 
jump  the  border  and  plunge  into  the  babbling  stream  of  dissipa- 
tion. It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  dissipation  of 
Harvard's  fast  set  is  of  the  sort  that  modem  refinement  exalts 
as  ''gentlemanly.''  A  fast  Harvard  man  when  in  his  cups  is 
proudly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  still  a  gentleman,  and, 
though  he  may  cause  his  neighbors  and  the  police  some  annoy- 
ance, his  exuberance  of  spirit  never  descends  to  the  common  level 
of  an  inebriated  costermonger's  joy — at  least  in  his  opinion.  A 
member  of  the  fast  set  is  not  a  sot ;  he  is  not  a  hopeless  case  by 
any  means ;  but  there  is  not  a  pleasure,  legitimate  or  forbidden, 
that  he  leaves  untasted  during  his  college  life.  No  one  will  resent 
more  quickly  than  he  any  imputation  of  grossness  or  license  in  his 
conduct ;  in  his  wildest  excess  he  is  always  '*the  gentleman ;" 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  in  the  plainest  phrase  that  he 
dresses  his  vices  and  his  extravagances  better,  and  that  he  pays 
more  for  them  than  other  men. 

Harvard  is  about  three  miles  from  Boston.  To  the  Gotham- 
ite,  or  the  Chicagoan  mind  this  may  not  seem  an  incentive,  or 
even  an  opportunity  for  hilarious  excess ;  but  in  the  very  teeth  of 
metropolitan  prejudice  it  can  be  urged  that  even  provincial  Bos- 
ton is  fully  equipped  with  every  aid  to  the  gay  life.  Harvard  men 
know  this,  and  in  their  search  for  convivial,  financial,  pugilistic, 
or  amorous  adventure  they  shape  their  course  due  D^st  from  the 
Delta.  They  return  when  they  choose,  sometimes  the  same  nighty 
sometimes  the  next  day,  sometimes  a  week  hence,  and  occasions 
have  not  been  lacking  when  an  absence  of  three  weeks  followed 
the  starting  forth. 

There  are  upwards  of  two  thousand  students  at  HarvaitL 
Naturally,  a  multitude  of  characters  is  found  in  this  goodly 
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number.  Perhaps  a  majority  are  quiet  fellows  whose  utmost 
gaiety  will  scarcely  bring  the  traditional  blush  to  the  cheek  of 
modesty.  Of  the  remainder,  most  drink  a  little,  play  a  little, 
get  into  all  sorts  of  foolish  and  reprehensible  scrapes  very  often, 
and  rather  desire  a  reputation  for  rapidity  than  actually  get  up 
the  high  speed ;  while  the  ^*  fast  set  *'  will  comprise,  say,  one 
man  in  every  twenty — not  an  alarming  number  of  wild  oat  sow- 
ers and  gleaners,  to  be  sure. 

In  many  other  colleges  the  social  life  centres  in  the  rooms  of 
the  students.  At  Harvard  the  social  life  is  most  manifest  in  the 
clubs  and  societies.  Of  these  societies  the  D.  K.  E.,  having,  per- 
haps, two  hundred  members,  is  the  most  conspicuous,  and,  as 
many  think,  the  least  desirable.  All  the  members  of  the  D.  K. 
£.  may  not  be  fast,  but  the  society  itself  does  not  conceal  a  desire 
to  be  thought  as  boisterous  and  as  jovial  as  the  law  permits.  To 
such  a  point  have  the  nocturnal  celebrations  of  this  body  been 
carried,  that  the  D.  K.  E.  long  since  became  a  reproach  to  Har- 
vard student  life.  Its  members  have  often  been  brought  up,  not 
only  by  the  Faculty,  but  by  the  police  magistrates,  on  charges  that 
most  young  men,  not  collegians,  would  be  ashamed  to  meet. 
There  has  of  late  been  a  certain  pretence  of  reforming  the  D.  K. 
E.,  but  reforms  in  college  life,  like  reforms  in  politics,  are  seldom 
more  than  "springes  to  catch  woodcocks  withal," — ^glittering 
promises  to  quiet  the  exacting  multitude. 

The  D.  K.  E.  is  called  a  fast  society,  but,  while  members  of 
the  fast  set  belong  to  it,  the  society  is  not  the  isst  set  itself, 
although  it  is  perhaps  its  dearest  wish  in  life  to  be  considered  so. 
The  society  is  held  in  evidence  by  its  high  spirits.  These  spirits 
are  kept  in  individual  lockers  during  the  day  and  let  loose  at 
night,  to  the  utter  dismay  of  the  neighbors  and  the  local  advo- 
cates of  prohibition.  The  members  greet  a  police  raid  on  their 
premises  not  with  sorrow  or  with  anger,  but  with  delight,  as  if 
the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  law  afforded  proof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  society^s  pretensions  to  dissipation.  The  members  of 
the  D.  E.  E.,  like  their  superiors  in  the  gay  ranks,  have  a  pro- 
found consciousness  that  they  are  gentlemen ;  and  so  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  when  they  broke  the  tableware  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  recent  feast,  and  made  kindling  wood  of  the  furniture,  they 
compassed  these  joyful  exercises  with  all  the  arts  that  distinguish 
the  gentleman  from  the  cad. 
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Bnt  the  diistinctively  fast  set  at  Harvard  is  a  thinf;  by  itself^ 
and  it  dwells  apart  from  ordinary  life.  It  is  a  close  clique,  within 
which  are  cliques  still  closer.  It  has  no  specific  organization,  no 
by-laws,  and  no  unquestioned  leader  to  whose  decrees  it  must 
bow.  It  is  composed  of  rich  men  and  their  satellites,  and  it  num- 
bers, all  told,  say  one  hundred  men,  with  pocket  incomes  ranging 
from  $2,000  to  $10,000  a  year,  and  more  if  occasion  warrants  and 
their  parents  permit.  Their  expenditures  are  as  liberal  as  the 
judgment  of  their  fathers  is  limited.  Their  dress,  their  rooms, 
their  table,  their  habits  and  their  notes  of  hand — the  shadow 
of  extravagance  is  over  them  all  t  If  they  learn  nothing 
else  at  college,  they  easily  acquire  the  education  of  the 
spendthrift;  and  they  talk  with  nonchalance  of  an  outgo  of  thou- 
sands a  year  before  they  have  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the  first 
lesson  in  the  value  of  money.  Their  pride  is  in  their  reputation 
as  fast  men  ;  for  this  reputation  they  work  as  hard  as  other  men 
work  at  Oreek  and  conic  sections,  and  in  this  reputation  they 
glory.  They  are  not  high  in  their  classes ;  they  are,  indeed,  very 
poor  scholars  as  a  general  thing,  giving  as  little  attention  to  study 
as  will  suffice  to  keep  their  names  on  the  college  books,  burning 
midnight  oil  every  night  in  the  year,  and  yet  only  for  study 
when  examinations  are  at  hand,  at  which  trying  periods 
they  place  themselves  under  the  diligent  and  expensive  care 
of  tutors.  It  may  be  said  that  the  fast  men  buy  their  way  through 
college.  They  have  plenty  of  money,  and  when  they  need 
brains  they  can  very  easily  purchase  the  necessary  assortment  from 
their  tutors.  They  are  ''good  fellows'*  by  universal  consent, 
and  their  social  eminence  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  take 
their  pleasures,  as  they  say,  ''  as  becomes  gentlemen,  and  not  in  the 
manner  of  chumps.'*  From  this  it  will  appear  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  fast  men  at  Harvard:  ''the  gentlemen**  and  the 
^'chumps.**  Mr.  Eugene  Field,  the  savant  of  Chicago,  has  lately 
thrown  a  strong  light  on  the  origin  of  this  term  of  opprobrium, 
and,  according  to  his  researches,  it  appears  that  "the  word 
'  chump  *  was  new  bom  about  1883,  and  was  originally  used  to 
designate  the  heavy,  English  sort  of  swell  who  bought  wine  for 
chorus  girls.  The  essential  conditions  of  true  chumpery  are: 

"(1)  The  man  must  be  lai^  in  person  and  solemn  in  manner. 
(2)  He  must  'open  wine.*** 

No  traveler  or  bon  vivant  in  America  will  need  an  intro- 
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duction  to  the  Parker  House  in  Boston.  Nor  will  any  of  tkese 
worthies  need  to  be  told  that  the  youths  who  haunt  that  hostlery,  in 
overcoats  ridiculously  small,  and  trousers  '^a  world  too  wide  for 
their  shrunk  shanks/'  with  walking  sticks  carried  wrong  end 
up^  and  with  voices  that  apparently  embrace  all  mankind  in 
their  confidences, — ^no  patron  of  Parker's  will  need  to  be  told 
that  these  anomalous  bipeds  are  Harvard  men.  Parker's  is  the 
Boston  annex  of  Harvard  College.  Collegians  fast  and  furious, 
and  those  who  are  feebly  imitative  and  lack  fat  purses,  betake 
themselves  to  the  famous  caravansary  on  School  street,  the 
first  to  do  the  "  smart  thing,''  and  the  others  to  pretend  to  the 
extremes  they  cannot  hope  to  grasp.  To  be  carried  home  in  a  cab, 
through  absolute  incapacity  to  get  home  in  any  other  way,  is  to 
reach  a  distinction  not  attainable  by  less  fortunate  mortals  who, 
though  they  may  reach  a  high  state  of  intoxication,  have,  like  the 
poor  in  the  familiar  rhyme,  '^  to  walk  be  jabez."  But  if  Harvard 
men  who  have  dallied  too  long  over  the  wine  cup  would  always  go 
home  in  a  cab,  outer  barbarians  would  have  much  less  cause  to 
heap  anathemas  upon  them.  The  Harvard  man  drunk  and  the 
Harvard  man  sober  is  inclined  to  exclaim  with  Ancient  Pistol : 

**  The  world's  mine  oyster, 
Whioh  I  with  sword  wiU  open  r 

The  Harvard  man  drunk  is  apt  to  assert  this  aggressive  creed 
in  a  manner  as  discreditable  to  himself  as  it  is  offensive  to  the  con- 
siderable bivalve  which  he  claims  in  his  usual  gentlemanly  fashion. 
When  he,  with  a  dozen  comrades  in  a  similar  state  of  spirituous 
ecstasy,  takes  possession  of  the  last  car  to  Cambridge,  bullies  the 
conductor,  frightens  belated  women  and  children,  and  ogles 
attractive  maids,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  and  his  free  com- 
panions merit  the  broken  heads  which  they  occasionally  put  to 
bed  in  college  halls. 

The  demeanor  of  a  large  class  of  Harvard  men  is,  as  the 
world  knows  well,  one  of  ever  conscious  superiority ;  and  this  is 
rarely  diluted  with  even  the  smallest  suspicion  of  condescension. 
Add  to  this  a  bountiful  supply  of  fire-water,  and  the  Chester- 
fieldian  claims  of  the  Harvard  man  have,  of  necessity,  to  be 
taken  on  trust.  Even  a  lordly  sense  of  su!periority  to  all  mankind 
is  but  a  questionable  warrant  for  publicly  kissing  a  young  woman 
whose  acquaintance  one  has  enjoyed,  first  and  last,  for  full  sixty 
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seoonds  ;  and  yet,  when  the  gallant  is  brought  before  the  frown- 
ing Faculty,  the  strongest  plea  that  can  be  urged  in  his  favor  is : 
^'  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  has  always  borne  himself  as  becomes  a 
gentleman/^ 

The  Faculty  may  frown,  but  they  will  rarely  do  more  than 
frown  or  admonish.  It  might  be  well  if  the  college  authorities 
pronounced  sentence  of  suspension  more  frequently.  As  for  ex- 
pulsion, that  is  an  affair  so  rare  that  when  it  occurs  the  collegiate 
world  is  horrified.  The  sin  at  Harvard  seems  to  be  the  discovery 
rather  than  the  act  of  error  itself.  It  is,  or  at  any  rate  it  has 
been,  the  policy  of  the  college  authorities  to  shield  the  evil-doer 
when  he  has  not  publicly  disgraced  himself ;  but  let  him  appear 
in  the  police  courts,  or  let  the  public  hear  of  his  escapades,  and 
'^  the  reputation  of  the  college  must  be  sustained. ''  It  is  not  Har- 
vard's place  to  teach  manners ;  the  student  should  be  fairly  ground- 
ed in  this  branch  of  learning  before  leaving  the  kindergarten. 

The  fast  set  is,  of  course,  as  fashionable  as  it  is  gay.  If  you 
tell  one  of  the  elect  that  his  set  is  snobbish,  he  will  reply:  ''Not 
so.  Harvard  is  democratic,  and  men  are  judged  here  purely  on 
their  merits.''  In  this  case  one  can  conclude  only  that  Harvard's 
idea  of  democratic  spirit  is  like  the  way  of  the  Mongolian  in  the 
poem — ^vain  and  peculiar.  A  man  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
fashionable  set  may  be  a  very  worthy  fellow,  but  at  best  he  is 
unfortunate,  and  he  is  treated  with  an  air  of  patronage  that  is 
not  always  gracious.  Harvard  men  who  deny  this  can  do  so  only 
after  forgetting  the  condescending  paragraphs  printed  in  Bos- 
ton's leading  society  paper  by  college  correspondents*  whose 
lament  was  that  certain  men  who  won  distinction  in  the 
class  of  '88  were  not  members  of  the  best  set  in  college. 
Heaven  forbid  I  Had  they  belonged  to  the  best  set  in  college 
they  might  never  have  won  distinction  in  their  studies. 

When  asked  how  much  a  fast  man  has  to  spend  at  college  to 
do  justice  to  his  position,  one  of  the  number  replied  :  ''As  much 
as  he  can  get.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  how  much 
another  man  spends ;  only  he,  or  his  father  or  guardian,  will  be 
likely  to  know.  One  or  two  men  are  credited  with  spending 
$10,000  a  year,  but  few  of  us,  I  dare  say,  spend  more  than  $5,000, 
while  the  average  in  the  set  would  be  a  little  below  that.  Of 
eoarso  this  is  my  own  estimate ;  if  you  want  to  know  the  facts  ask 
the  other  fellows — and  they  won't  tell." 
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All  Harvard  men^  like  a  few  of  their  less  favored  fellow  crea- 
tures ontside  college  walls,  have  an  eye,  if  indeed  they  are  not  all 
eyes,  for  a  pretty  face  nnder  a  love  of  a  bonnet.  But  the  men 
who  aspire  to  a  reputation  for  rapidity  love  more  than  the  face. 
They  have  a  vigorous  and  confessed  appreciation  for  the  "  human 
form  divine/'  and  comic  operas,  blonde-beauty  troupes  and  spec- 
tacular shows,  merit  their  patronage  in  proportion  to  the  cut 
of  the  theatrical  wardrobe  and  its  adaptability  to  anatomical 
charms.  Managers  of  this  highly  intellectual  species  of  enter- 
tainment have  been  known  to  make  their  dates  for  cultured 
Boston  in  order  to  meet  term-time  at  Harvard,  'the  old 
habit  of  ^'suping''  at  the  play  has  of  late  years  fallen  into  '^in- 
nocuous desuetude,*'  or  if  it  finds  favor  at  all,  it  is  only  among  a 
few  callow  freshmen.  Suping  was  not  fast  enough  for  the  fast 
men,  who  now  take  their  drama  in  front  and  ogle  the  stars  or  the 
chorus  girls,  according  to  the  depth  of  assurance  or  pocket  in 
individual  cases.  Floral  tributes  to  the  passing  fair  who  disport 
themselves  in  tights,  carriages  at  the  stage  door  and  suppers  after 
the  play,  with  vivacious  coryphees,  soubrettes  or  prima  donnas  to 
lend  a  sauce  to  appetite,  testify  to  the  collegian's  love  of  the 
dramatic  art  in  these  days.  Nor  does  his  appreciation  pause 
here. 

Boston,  the  sedate  and  well  contained,  may,  perchance,  read 
the  preceding  paragraph  with  dismay  seasoned  with  doubt ;  but 
New  York,  whose  views  of  the  fast  life  are  catholic,  will  accept 
this  chronicle  in  a  spirit  as  sincere  as  that  with  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. What  should  Boston  have  known  about ''  The  Parson- 
age," where  the  morals  of  Harvard  youth  were  depleted  along 
with  Harvard  purses ;  where  wine  ran  freely  from  dusk  till  day- 
break, and  where  hundreds  of  dollars  were  dissipated  over  the 
wildest  orgies  that  ever  went  unmolested  by  the  police?  What 
should  Boston  have  known  of  it,  even  though  an  Alderman  had 
owned  this  palace  of  joy,  whose  sirens  lured  on  their  victims,  while 
prayer  and  praise  were  ascending  in  the  church  not  more  distant 
than  the  thickness  of  a  brick  wall  ? 

Gambling  has  been  very  nearly  crushed  out  at  Harvard,  if  the 
college  authorities  are  to  be  believed.  But  it  may  be  urged,  with 
all  deference  to  the  dignitaries,  that  circumstances  occasionally 
justify  a  respectful  doubt  of  the  best  intentioned  representations. 
College  authorities  are  not  always  informed  of  what  is  taking  place 
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under  their  noses>  and  the  Harvard  authorities  Bometimes  slumber 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  revels  of  their  merry  young  men. 

**  The  bane  of  Harvard  College  is  poker,''  said  an  instructor 
recently,  and  the  experience  and  observation  of  a  college  man 
who  sometimes  puts  his  ideas  into  print  warranted  the  following 
plain  statement  last  term,  and  it  may  be  said,  parenthetically, 
that  when  the  present  term  is  a  little  older,  a  similar  if  not 
a  worse  condition  will  undoubtedly  prevail,  for  they  say 
that  '89  is  the  wildest  class  that  has  been  at  Harvard  for 
years.  "  One  of  the  most  surprising  things,"  says  the  authority 
just  mentioned, ''  is  the  universality  of  poker ;  like  the  measles,  it 
attacks  rich  and  poor;  some  rooms  are  regular  dives  where  games 
are  always  going  on.  I  dropped  into  such  a  room  the  other  evening 
where  seven  men  were  playing,  and  four  or  five  more  were  lying 
around  reading  novels  and  waiting  for  a  chance  to  play.  In  col- 
lege the  dual  life  may  be  followed  with  greater  success  than  in 
after  years.  I  know  a  'wicked  sport'  who  is  preparing  for  the 
ministry ;  he  is  a  regular  poker  sharp ;  his  room  is  a  den ;  and 
the  other  day,  when  a  fellow  hailed  him  with  '  Hello  I  will  you 
play  to-night  ? '  he  replied  with  the  utmost  nonchalance  :  '  No,  I 
can't ;  I'm  going  in  to  Phillips  Brooks'  prayer  meeting.'  His 
strongest  claim  to  religion  is  that,  as  the  boys  say,  he  is  a  'Chris- 
tian' about  paying  up  his  I.  0.  U.'s." 

Here  is  a  pen  picture  of  a  Harvard  card  den  drawn  by  a  college 
correspondent:  ''The  poker  room  with  its  heated  atmosphere  im- 
pregnated with  the  sickening  smell  of  stale  cigarette  smoke,  its 
'  curses  both  loud  and  deep '  at  ill  luck,  the  wild»  feverish  talk, 
the  hysterical  laugh,  and  the  ghastly  faces  on  which  are  written 
greed  and  avarice  and  despair,  is  a  bad  school  for  any  one,  and  it 
makes  short  work  of  these  freshmen, '  on  whose  lips  the  milk  is 
scarcely  dry.'  About  one-half  of  the  constant  poker  players  prac- 
tice disreputable  tricks.  One  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  chiefly  rascals  who  take  to  poker,  or  that  poker  makes  rascals. 
One  of  the  '  talent,'  who  plays  on  the  square,  said  to  me  the 
other  day  that  he  would  have  to  play  in  a  gambling-hell  in  Boston 
hereafter,  where  he  would  run  less  risk  of  being  cheated." 

It  requires  but  a  few  moments  to  lose  a  hundred  dollars  at  a 
game,  as  many  fast  men  and  would-be  fast  men  know.  One  of 
the  set  dropped  a  cool  thousand  at  poker  last  year.  He  may  have 
been  the  hero  of  his  clique  after  that ;  his  foolishness  entitled 
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him  to  the  honor.  From  poker  to  betting,  or  from  betting  to 
poker — either  way  is  but  a  step  and  a  step  easily  taken.  **  Bet 
and  be  a  man/'  is  a  motto  that  very  many  Harvard  boys  hare 
appropriated.  The  fruitful  result  of  all  this  financial  insanity  is 
the  sea  of  paper  that  inundates  Cambridge  every  now  and  then. 
The  I.  0.  U.'s  of  college  men  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries ; 
and  certain  local  tradesmen  of  kindly  heart  lend  money  at  as 
reasonable  a  rate  as  five  per  cent,  a  week. 

A  college  youth  cannot  spend  $10,000  a  year  without  being 
fast,  and  fast  in  the  complete  sense  of  the  term  ;  nor  can  he  spend 
$5,000  a  year  without  being  fast.  Indeed,  when  his  expenditure 
exceeds  $1,500  or  $2,000  the  legitimate  inference  is  that  he  is  a 
wild  youth,  always  providing  that  he  does  not  keep  horses  or  a 
yacht— either  of  which  are  expensive  luxuries,  even  when  taken 
in  the  mildest  form. 

**  Harvard  is  a  world  of  itself,''  says  the  student  of  to-day. 
And,  like  the  great  world  outside,  it  has  changed  amazingly  dur- 
ing the  last  four  or  five  decades.  Less  than  half  a  century  ago 
sixty  men  were  considered  a  large  class ;  now  the  average  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  Then  the  character  and  mode  of  life  of  every 
man  were  known  to  every  other  man  ;  a  condition  now  impossible 
where  every  man's  acquaintance  is  limited  to  his  ''Society,'' 
and  his  intimacy  restricted  to  his  clique.  Then  quick  and  con- 
stant communication  with  Boston  was  unknown,  and,  as  the  fare 
(by  omnibus)  was  twenty-five  cents,  most  of  the  students  walked 
to  town  and  back  again.  Then  an  atmosphere  of  simple  village 
life  pervaded  Cambridge  ;  now  the  place  is  a  "  prohibition  "  city 
where  thirsty  students  may  find  favor  at  the  druggists'  without 
"winking."  Then  the  college  men  from  the  country  lived  on  $300 
a  year,  including  tuition,  and  the  great  body  of  students  did  not 
exceed  $500  a  year  in  their  individual  expenditures ;  now  the  man 
who  spends  less  than  $1,000  in  a  twelvemonth  is  considered  poor 
indeed,  and  a  five-thousand-dollar  man  is  not  regarded  as  a 
spendthrift.  Then,  although  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  students 
drank,  they  did  not  drink  to  excess.  They  were  very  moderate 
in  their  use  of  wine.  One  man,  who  had  a  keg  of  beer  in 
his  room,  was  thought  a  monstrously  dissipated  fellow  to 
go  to  such  an  extent.  Intoxication  was  rare  then  ;  now  it 
is  all  too  common.  Then  a  man  in  his  cups  was  re- 
garded with  pity,  or  scorn,  or  contempt  by  the  great  body 
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of  his  fellow-students  ;  now  he  is  said  to  pursae  the  ''  msnly 
path/'  although  it  is  not  as  straight  a  path  as  most  men  wish  to 
tread.  Then  about  one  man  in  ten  was  a  total  abstainer,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  ''  milksop'';  now,  although  there  is  more  dmnk- 
ennesB,  there  is  more  oharity  for  the  fellows  who  '^  lack  manly 
spirit/'  Then  the  Don  Juans  were  very,  very  few,  and  there  would 
hare  been  a  public  scandal  had  a  medical  examiner  rejected  eight 
out  of  nine  candidates  for  positions  in  athletic  games  on  the  eeore 
of  unmentionable  disease.  Then  such  men  would  hare  been  so- 
cially OBtraoised  ;  now  their  sufferings  are  purely  physical. 

Harvard's  proximity  to  a  large  city,  and  the  fact  that  the 
homes  of  most  of  the  students  are  far  away,  may  account  for  much 
of  the  *'  wildness  "  in  the  college  life.  In  this  case  famous  con- 
ditions are  somewhat  changed,  and  while  the  mice  are  away  they 
play  as  only  college  mice  can  play.  At  Harvard  a  man  is  very 
much  his  own  master,  and  very  poor  mastery  some  of  the  men 
exhibit.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  President  Eliot,  the  Faculty 
and  the  Overseers  together  can  alter  things.  They  cannot  make 
foolish  men  wise,  and  they  cannot  make  saints  of  giddy  and  licen- 
tious worldlings.  If  it  were  practicable,  as  it  is  not,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  establish  a  system  of  espionage,  for  while  the 
Faculty  might  exercise  a  degree  of  repressive  authority  in  Cam- 
bridge, such  a  course  would  end  only  in  making  bad  matters  worse 
by  driving  the  students  to  Boston  for  their  flighty  ''  larks."  Now 
they  go  to  town  voluntarily ;  it  would  be  rash  to  force  them  there. 
Nor  would  it  be  a  simple  matter  for  the  Faculty  to  prevent  the 
gay  Lotharios  bringing  the  fair  and  frail  companions  of  their 
dissipations  into  the  yard  on  Class  Day.  The  expressed  contempt 
of  fellow  students  might  affect  a  reform  here.  Had  euch  con- 
tempt been  taken  from  its  shell  of  indifference  last  June,  it 
is  possible  that  some  men  would  have  slunk  into  dark  comers 
for  very  shame.  It  is  bad  enough  to*  be  conspicuous  out- 
side the  college  territory  with  the  creatures  of  fascination,  but 
self-respect  as  well  as  respect  for  the  venerable  'varsity  might 
induce  men  to  exclude  the  priestesses  of  pleasure  from  precincts 
for  which  some  other  men  at  least  show  reverence.  If  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  Faculty  to  subdue  the  misdirected  energies  of  the 
fast  men  at  Harvard,  an  aroused  college  sentiment  may  be  capable 
of  affecting  a  reform.  This,  and  some  trifles  of  common  sense 
on  the  part  of  indulgent  fathers,  might  heighten  the  moral  tone. 
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perforce.  When  pater  cats  down  the  allowance,  refases  to  take 
np  the  notes  and  to  honor  the  debts  of  excess,  filius  will,  of 
necessity,  be  nearer  chaste,  if  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pare. 

^' Bat,'' exclaims  an  outraged  commanity  of  Puritans,  ''all 
this  is  slander  1  There  are  good  men  at  Harvard,  hard-working 
men,  noble  men ;  your  picture  is  a  gross  misrepresentation/' 

Peace,  my  masters !  There  are  such  men  as  you  say,  many  of 
them  no  doubt,  but  they  form  not  the  subject  of  our  disquisition. 
He  that  writes  of  moles  deals  not  with  the  stars. 

Aleck  Quest. 


■-- 


WAIL  STREET  AS  AJJ  ECONOMIC  FACTOR. 


It  will  be  thought  doubtless  by  the  majority  that  an  article  on  { 

those  features  of  Wall  street  which  are  not  directly  connected  i 

with  so-called  stock-gambling  should  resemble  the  famous  chap-  , 

ter  on  the  snakes  in  Ireland.  ' 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  place  has  not  a  widespread  repu*  J 

tation  for  conservatism.  But  it  is  doubtless  true  that  no 
locality  in  the  worlds  of  equal  notoriety^  is  subject  to  such  general 
misrepresentation  as  the  three  or  four  blocks  shadowed  by  the 
spire  of  old  Trinity,  and  collectively  designated  as  ''  Wall  street.'' 
Press  and  Pulpit  make  common  cause  against  it.  The  severest 
comparisons,  the  most  bitter  denunciations  are  used  to  portray  its 
dangerous  and  disreputable  character.  Young  men  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  wise  and  simple,  are  alike  warned  to  shun  the  fatal 
seductions  of  the  place.  It  is  possible  to  see  there,  almost  any 
day,  worthy  men  and  women,  who  are  making  evidently  their 
first  visit  to  New  York,  and  who  mo^e  about  with  a  half  expect- 
ant and  half  frightened  air,  as  though  they  would  not  be  much 
suprised  at  the  sudden  appearance  in  the  fiesh  of  the  veritable 
bulls  and  bears  of  which  they  have  heard  so  often. 

There  are  others  whose  distrustful  and  almost  defiant  manner 
indicates  plainly  that  they  are  constantly  on  their  guard  an4 
ready  to  resist  any  insidious  attempt  to  draw  them  into  the  toils 
of  speculation.  Sometimes,  too,  preachers  and  teachers  frequent 
the  place,  always,  of  course,  with  the  desire  and  intent  to  gain 
knowledge  of  its  ways  and  to  gain  nothing  else.  Occasionally, 
however,  in  order  to  make  their  experience  as  practical  as 
possible,  and  that  they  may  speak  understandingly  of  the  sub- 
ject, they  venture  to  speculate  a  little  or  ''  take  a  flyer,''  as 
the  phrase  goes.  Having  no  acquaintance  with  the  busi- 
ness, their  fate  is  that  of  most  novices,  and  then  they  sol- 
ace   themselves   for   their   losses   by  bitter   attacks   on  Wall 
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street  and  eloquent  denunciations  of  the  evils  of  gambling  in 
stocks.  One  well  known  preacher  confesses  that  he  visits  dance 
houses  and  other  places  of  evil  repute  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  their  iniquity  with  his  own  eyes,  and  as  he  condemns  such 
places  with,  if  anything,  less  severe  and  uncharitable  language 
than  he  uses  in  speaking  of  Wall  street,  I  have  thought  it  likely 
that  his  experience  in  the  latter  place  has  been  rather  more  exten- 
sive and  vivid  than  a  purely  theoretical  knowledge  would  demand. 
Judges,  too,  occasionally  say  hard  things  about  the  Street — but 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  also  are  not  always  moved  by 
that  impartial  sense  of  justice  which  we  are  wont  to  associate  with 
the  bench.  It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
witty  lawyers  at  the  New  York  bar  once  said  that  it  was  useless 
to  argue  a  case  before  a  certain  court  when  the  stock  market  was 
going  down,  and  he  has  not  yet  been  arrested  for  contempt  of 
court.  The  editor  who  fails  to  have  a  fling  at  Wall  street  as  often 
as  two  or  three  times  a  week,  especially  if  he  live  in  the  South  or 
West,  must  be  unusually  well  supplied  with  prize  fights  and 
divorce  cases.  And  what  demagogue  addressing  his  constituents 
omits  in  imy  speech  to  denounce  it  as  the  home  of  the  mo- 
nopolist and  the  hotbed  of  injustice  P  All  classes,  in  fact, 
seem  to  consider  the  place  as  fair  game.  And,  without  doubt, 
their  action  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  justified.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  speculation  in  Wall  street,  nor  that  it 
sometimes  runs  rampant.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
speculative  fever  seldom  originates  there.  By  themselves,  the 
frequenters  of  that  place  can  do  but  little  to  arouse  public  atten- 
tion. Their  operations,  no  matter  how  bold  or  desperate  they 
may  be,  seldom  create  a  ripple  in  the  outside  world.  Panics  and 
comers  may  succeed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and 
the  winners  of  to-day  become  the  losers  of  to-morrow, 
but  only  those  who  read  carefully  the  financial  columns  of 
the  daily  papers  know  whether  the  bulls  or  the  bears  are 
uppermost.  It  is  only  when  the  public  is  strongly  im- 
pressed with  a  feeling  of  hope  or  despondency  that  Wall 
street  assumes  a  prominent  position.  When  the  crops  promise 
to  be  good,  when  the  reports  of  various  branches  of  trade  are 
favorable,  and  when  the  majority  of  men  take  a  cheerful  view 
of  the  future,  then  Wall  street  shares  and  makes  manifest  this 
buoyant  feeling.    But  let  disaster  appear  in  any  form,— even 
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though  the  olond  be  no  burger  than  a  man's  hand, — and  the  mar- 
ket then  inatantly  reflects  the  change.  In  such  popular 
movements  the  regular  or  professional  dealers  of  the  street 
are  as  powerless  as  puppets.  When  the  panic  of  1873  closed 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  brought  to  a  standstill  the  busi- 
ness of  every  banker  and  broker  connect«ed  with  it,  many  said : 
^'  Oh,  it's  nothing  but  a  Wall  street  panic/'  and  went  on  their 
way  accordingly.  But  within  a  few  months  business  generally 
skkckened,  the  real  estate  market  became  dull,  speculation 
everywhere  died  out,  depression  took  the  place  of  confidence, 
and  then  it  became  apparent  that  Wall  street  had  only  shown  first 
the  signs  of  a  great  commercial  wave.  And,  as  usual,  there  were 
good  and  conservative  reasons  for  it.  Speculation  had  been  run- 
ning riot  throughout  the  country  with  but  little  check  since  the 
war.  Oredits  were  extended  and  profits  existed,  in  many  cases, 
only  .on  paper.  The  year  before,  in  1872,  our  imports  exceeded 
our  exports  by  nearly  $160,000,000,  and  the  inevitable  pay-day 
could  not  be  any  longer  postponed.  But  after  the  dull  times 
of  the  five  years  succeeding  the  panic  of  1873  ;  after  men  had 
charged  off  their  bad  debts,  marked  down  their  inventories,  re- 
formed their  business  methods  and  reduced  their  living  expenses, 
matters  began  to  mend  again.  And  as  the  first  signs  of  trouble 
had  been  seen  in  Wall  street,  so  there  appeared  the  dawn  of  a  new 
«ra  of  prosperity.  In  1878  and  1879  bankers  plucked  up 
courage  to  negotiate  loans  for  new  enterprises.  Money  began  to 
flow  into  the  Street,  and  with  it  came  customers  who  made 
brokers  happy.  In  1880  speculation  was  rampant  again,  and 
the  whole  country  was  buying  stocks.  Our  exports  wore  large, 
gold  "was  flowing  to  us  in  a  stream  never  before  equaled, 
and  our  prosperity  appeared  to  be  boundless.  Money  brought 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  had  ever  been  known  here,  and 
the  rise  in  the  prices  of  stocks  and  bonds  seemed  to  have  no 
limit.  But  at  such  periods  some  event  invariably  occurs  to  bring 
people  to  their  senses.  As,  in  1857,  it  was  the  failure  of  the 
Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company,  and  in  1873,  the  failure  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.,  so,  in  1881,  the  shooting  of  Garfield  marked  the 
culmination  of  the  qieculative  fever.  And  in  those  long  weeks 
when  the  nation  awaited  in  breathless  suspense  the  result  of 
the  assassin's  shot,  the  fluctuations  of  the  stock  market  recorded 
the  alternation  of   hope  and  despondency  in   the    hearts   of 
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the  people.  Then,  too,  men  said  when  prices  began  to  fall : 
"It's  nothing  but  a  Wall  street  move/'  and  for  a  while 
those  who  predicted  lower  prices,  and  operated  on  their  con« 
victions,  were  actually  condemned  as  wanting  in  loyalty  to  the 
wonnded  President.  But  the  note  of  warning  had  sounded,  and 
nothing  could  stop  the  liquidation  of  speculatireyentures.  Stocks 
fell  without  exception,  until  many,  which,  in  1880  and  1881,  had 
sold  at  or  about  par,  or  $100  a  share,  fell  to  less  than  $10.  And  in  one 
instance — ^that  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Bailroad — ^the  decline 
was  over  $107  per  share;  or,  in  other  words,  the  value  of  one  hun- 
dred shares  of  stock  fell  from  $11,200  in  1880  to  $400  in  1884.  This 
depreciation  was  but  the  forerunner  of  depression  elsewhere.  Iron 
furnaces  went  out  of  blast,  manufactories  were  closed  and  business 
generally  became  stagnant.  Then  followed  two  or  three  years  of 
dullness  in  commercial  circles  throughout  the  country,  succeeded 
by  a  general  improvement,  which  was  felt  all  over  the  Itod.  And, 
in  this  case,  again,  the  change  began  in  Wall  street.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  troubles  between  the  trunk  lines,  and  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  railroads,  in  1885, 
was  the  first  event  which  marked  returning  confidence.  As  be- 
fore, the  multitude  were  skeptical,  and  regarded  it  as  having 
no  significance  outside  of  Wall  street.  But,  gradually,  it6  in- 
fiuence  made  itself  felt.  The  increased  earnings  of  the  great 
railroads  begat  confidence  in  other  roads.  Men  not  only  bought 
stocks  which  had  been  hitherto  neglected,  but  b^an  to  reorganise 
bankrupt  properties  and  to  build  new  roads.  This  created  a  de- 
mand for  steel  rails,  and  their  price  advanced  in  a  few  months 
from  $26  per  ton  to  $40.  All  over  the  land  new  iron  mines  were 
opened  and  new  iron  furnaces  started,  until  the  iron  business  of 
the  country  attained  a  prosperity  hitherto  unequaled. 

Now,  in  these  great  popular  movements  one  truth  becomes 
very  evident  to  those  who  watch  them  carefully,  and  that  is 
the  inability  of  any  one  man  or  set  of  men  to  withstand  them. 
The  Vanderbilts  and  Ooulds  are  as  powerless  as  the  smallest 
traders.  Old  Commodore  Vanderbilt  did  try  in  1869  to  prevent 
the  price  of  his  favorite.  New  York  Central,  from  falling  below  a 
certain  figure  ;  but  his  brokers  were  literally  swept  away  by  the 
rush  to  sell.  Jay  Oould  has  lost  millions  in  efforts  to  stem  the 
popular  current,  and  his  present  enormous  fortune  is  due  to  his 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  joining  instead  of  ^hting  it* 
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The  mnltitade  lose  money  in  Wall  street  because  they  fail  to  fol- 
low this  coarse  intelligently.  The  ayerage  trader  simply  bets  thai 
prices  will  fail  to-day  because  they  rose  yesterday.  And  if 
they  continue  to  rise  for  several  days  he  doubles  and  trebles 
his  bets,  on  the  principle  of  the  gambler  at  cards.  As  a  conse- 
quence a  steady  popular  moyement  swamps  him.  Such  men  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  gamblers.  They  are  the  men  who 
continually  talk  stocks  on  the  streets  and  in  the  cars,  who  boast 
over  their  petty  gains  and  howl  over  their  losses.  The  laws  of 
trade  and  political  economy  are  to  them  meaningless  words.  They 
are  the  froth,  the  scum,  on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and,  to  carry 
out  the  simile,  their  numbers  are  a  sure  indication  of  the  depth 
and  strength  of  the  current  beneath.  Nothing  connected  with 
them  is  more  remarkable  than  their  sudden  disappearance.  Likb 
the  flies,  they  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  They  learn 
their  lesson  and  go  their  ways,  poorer,  sadder  and  wiser  men. 
Their  places  are,  however,  soon  supplied ;  for  Wall  street,  like  the 
brook,  can  sing  : 

<«Hen  may  ooin«  and  men  may  gOb 
But  I  go  on  faroyer." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Wall  street  is  a  most  successful 
teacher  of  humility.  Its  lessons  are  hard,  sometimes  merciless, 
but  they  are  effective.  And  sometimes,  too,  they  are  pathetic. 
During  four  years  of  active  service  in  the  late  war  I  saw  hosts  of 
brave  men  and  many  deeds  of  even  reckless  daring.  But  I  have 
met  on  the  floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange  men  of  as  dauntless  cour- 
age and  steady  nerve  as  could  be  found  in  any  army.  I  have  watched 
them  fight  a  losing  battle  day  after  day,  when  their  wealth  was 
gradually  wasting,  and  when  every  turn  of  fortune's  wheel  made 
their  positions  worse.  But  they  fought  gamely  to  the  end,  with  a 
cool  bravery  worthy  of  success.  Sometimes,  however,  the  overstrung 
nerves  fail  suddenly,  and  a  pistol  shot  ends  a  career  which  usually 
deserves  at  least  some  pity,  but  which  rarely  gets  it.  It  is  a 
proverb  in  Wall  street  that  plenty  of  pluck  and  a  good  bank 
account  will  ruin  any  man.  Nowhere  can  be  found  more  striking 
exemplifications  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saw  **  that  he  who  fights 
and  runs  away,  may  live  to  fight  another  day.*'  Occasionally  a 
bold  and  dashing  genius  scores  a  lasting  success,  but  the  per- 
centage of  such  cases  is  almost  infinitesimal.  The  men 
who    control   affairs,    who   conduct    great    negotiations  and 
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who  amass  large  iortimes  are,  as  a  rule,  oonyenative 
to  the  verge  of  timidity,  Watchlul  oi  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  quick  to  take  advantage  of  th«ai,  they  never  follow 
popular  movements  to  their  end.  Those  who  achieve  the  greatest 
success  recognize  the  truth  that  the  strongest  combination 
in  business  affairs  is  a  union  of  speculative  and  conservative  ele- 
ments. It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  times  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  them,  I  suppose  that  whenever  any  one  buys,  with 
a  view  to  subsequent  sale,  anything  for  which  at  the  time  of  pur* 
chase  he  does  not  see  an  existing  demand,  the  transaction  is  a 
speculative  one.  This  is  as  true  of  the  smaU  grocery  man 
who  buys  fifty  barrels  of  flour  or  potatoes  more  than  his  usual 
quantity,  because  he  thinks  circumstances  indicate  an  advance  in 
price,  as  it  is  of  the  trader  in  the  Produce  Exchange  who 
buys  50,000  barrels  for  the  same  reason.  If  the  commodities  aro 
acUially  bought  and  paid  for  in  both  oases,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  both  are  not  equally  legitimate.  The  test  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  in  the  kind  of  transaction  as  in  the  degree. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  speculative  feature  so  long  as 
it  does  not  overpower  and  run  away  with  the  conservative.  No 
merchant  nor  manufacturer  can  make  a  fortune  simply  by  supply- 
ing an  existing  demand.  The  successful  men  of  business  invari- 
ably look  ahead,  and  their  reward  comes  in  proportion  to  the 
correctness  of  their  judgment  of  the  future.  Nearly  every  man 
has  views  more  or  less  decided  as  to  the  course  of  events,  and  as 
few  have  aU  they  wish  of  this  world's  goods,  those  views  usu- 
ally have  some  bearing  on  the  question  of  income.  As  soon 
as  receipts  exceed  expenditures  the  speculative  element  asserts 
itself.  Very  few  are  content  to  invest  their  surplus  with  an  ex- 
clusive regard  for  income  and  return  of  principal  Nearly  all, 
even  of  the  most  conservative,  strive  to  secure  both  an  assured 
income  and  a  prospect  for  increase  in  the  value  of  the  principal. 
But  there  is  another  class,  numbering  far  more  than  is  generally 
supposed,  who  consider  themselves,  and  who  really  are  conserva- 
tive, but  who,  nevertheless,  are  influenced  by  speculative  impulses. 
They  are  the  men,  and  the  women,  too,  (and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that,  proportionately,  the  women  outnumber  the  men),  who  are 
content  to  go  without  present  income  from  an  investment,  pro- 
vided it  promises  large  rewards  in  the  future.  I  call  them  con- 
servative because  the  gambling  element  of  chance  does  not  con* 
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trol  their  operations.  They  act  only  after  a  study^  more  or  less 
caref al  and  intelligent,  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  invest  their 
money  with  patient  confidence.  This  is  the  class  which  buys 
unimproved  real  estate,  and  stocks  which  do  not  pay  dividends. 
They  wonld  be  shocked,  probably,  to  be  told  that  they  are 
the  mainstay  of  Wall  street.  Bat  it  is  true,  neverthleas. 
Nearly  every  one  of  oar  great  railroads  has  been  fostered 
by  and  reached  prosperity  through  their  support.  The  pro- 
cess is  a  familiar  one,  and  has  been  repeated  scores  of 
times.  A  road  is  built,  and  the  stock  is  pitched  into  the 
speculative  arena,  where  it  becomes  a  financial  foot- 
IhJL  It  is  almost  never  successful  at  the  outset.  It  gets  involved 
in  debt,  becomes  bankrupt,  and  the  men  who  have  started  it  sim- 
ply as  a  speculation  lose  money.  There  are  not  only  no  dividends, 
but  there  are  often  assessments.  Meanwhile,  the  country  grows 
and  business  increases  along  the  line.  Gradually  the  stock  is  ab- 
sorbed by  this  conservatively  speculative  class  of  investors.  As 
the  supply  diminishes  in  the  open  market  and  the  prospects  of 
the  road  improve,  it  becomes  easy  for  the  professional  speculators 
to  manipulate  the  price  to  suit  themselves.  If  the  speculators 
had  to  carry  all  the  load,  or  could  only  sell  to  each  other,  their 
careers  would  be  brief.  But  this  small  yet  steady  investment 
demand  becomes  after  a  while  an  important  factor  in  their  cal- 
culations, and  they  make  the  most  of  it.  Where  the  cautious 
outsider  buys  ten  or  twenty  shares,  the  daring  professional  trader 
will  buy  as  many  thousand,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  of  them  are  ruined  in  stocks  which  prove  profitable  to 
the  genuine  investor.  The  speculator  assumes  too  heavy  loads 
and  has  to  throw  them  overboard  at  a  loss  on  the  appearance  of 
'  a  financial  storm,  while  the  man  who  has  bought  no  more  than 
he  can  pay  for  waits  patiently  for  the  clouds  to  roll  by.  There 
are  illustrations  of  this  process  at  our  doors.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  stock  of  the  New  York  &  New  Haven  Bailroad  was  one  of 
the  speculative  favorites  of  Wall  street.  It  was  even  ultra- 
fashionable,  for  the  treasurer  indulged  in  a  fraudulent  over-issue 
of  stock.  The  road  did  not  pay  dividends,  and  the  price  ranged 
from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars  per  share.  Gradually  the  stock  was  taken 
from  the  market  until  not  enough  remained  there  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  traders,  and  now,  with  the  price  above  two  hundred 
dollars  per  share,  transactions  in  it  are  few  and  in  small  amounts. 
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The  New  York  Central  is  another  instance.  From  1867 
to  only  a  few  months  ago^  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
paid  dividends^  it  was  a  leading  speculative  stock.  The 
dealings  in  it  were  at  times  enormous,  and  the  fiuctuatioxui  in 
price  frequent  and  of  great  range.  But  since  the  settlement  of 
the  trunk  line  troubles  public  confidence  in  it  is  so  great  that  it 
seems  to  have  taken  its  place  permanently  among  the  inyestment 
stocks.  This  is  true^  also^  of  the  leading  roads  as  we  go  further 
West.  The  Lake  Shore,  the  Bock  Island,  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy,  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern, 
and  scores  of  other  roads  have  all  gone  through  the  same  experi- 
ence. In  other  words,  the  speculators  of  Wall  street  and  the  outside 
conservative  element  which  has  come  in  quietly  to  their  assistance 
have  combined  to  support  these  great  corporations  in  the  pe- 
riods of  their  infancy  and  weakness.  Under  this  protection  they, 
in  turn,  have  helped  to  develop  the  country,  and  are  paying  large 
return  to  those  investors  whose  foresight  enabled  them  to  read  the 
future  aright.  The  history  of  the  world  shows  no  series  of  busi- 
ness enterprises  so  brilliant,  so  prosperous,  and,  on  the  whole,  so 
beneficial,  as  the  railroad  system  of  this  country,  and  nearly  every 
important  road  in  the  system  has  been  launched  in  Wall  street. 
Granting  the  evils  of  speculation,  and  granting  the  gross  mis- 
management which  has  existed  in  some  notorious  instances,  nev- 
ertheless, it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  redeeming  features 
connected  with  an  agency  which  has  produced  such  splendid  and 
beneficent  results. 

I  have  made  no  special  mention  this  far  of  that  feature  of  WaU 
street  through  which  its  infiuence  makes  itself  felt  most  potently, 
and  which,  in  public  estimation,  often  stands  for  the  place  itself ;  I 
mean  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  eleven  hundred  men 
who  compose  this  body  are  but  a  fractional  part  of  those  who  do 
business  in  the  Street.  While  the  majority  of  them  are  possessed 
of  comfortable  fortunes,  and  while  the  list  of  membership  includes 
a  few  men  who  are  enormously  rich,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  infiuence  of  the  Exchange  is  due  to  the  wealth  of  its  members 
or  to  the  operations  which  originate  with  them.  If,  as  I  have 
said.  Wall  street  is  the  heart  of  the  financial  interests  of  the 
country,  the  Stock  Exchange  is  the  heart  of  Wall  street.  It 
is  the  innermost  centre  to  which  all  eyes  are  turned,  and  which, 
by  common  consent,  refiects  the  condition  of  the  financial  world. 
VOL.  cxLVii. — NO.  384  38 
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The  fluctuations  of  feeling  in  monetary  circles  are  recorded 
as  quickly  in  the  Stock  Exchange  as  the  changes  in  the  atmos- 
phere are  noted  by  the  barometer.  A  generation  ago  this  was 
not  the  case.  Then  the  Exchange  was  a  place  where  a  few  men 
met  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  dealt  in  a  moderate  amount 
of  stock  and  bonds,  sat  in  comfortable  chairs  around  a  table 
or  cockpit,  and  spent  almost  as  much  time  in  cracking  jokes  at 
each  other's  expense  and  knocking  off  each  other's  hats  as  in 
attending  to  business.  Even  in  Wall  street  their  influence 
was  comparatively  small,  and  outside  of  it  they  were  un- 
known in  the  financial  world.  The  war  changed  all  this.  The 
fever  of  speculation  aroused  by  it  manifested  itself  nowhere 
so  much  as  in  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  brokers  were  driven 
out  of  their  chairs,  and  instead  of  a  single  call  of  stocks 
were  forced  to  have  continuous  dealings  during  nearly  the  whole 
day.  As  the  old  board  was  too  conservative  to  keep  up  with  the 
times  a  new  one  was  formed.  In  1879,  after  the  older  organiza- 
tion had  tried  in  vain  for  several  years  to  ignore  and  suppress  its 
younger  rival,  the  two  boards  were  united.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  the  influence  of  the  Exchange  has  grown  steadily 
and  marvelously.  In  London,  only  a  small  number  of  prominent 
bankers  are  represented  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  with  only 
two  or  three  exceptions,  all  of  the  leading  banking  and  foreign 
exchange  firms  of  New  York  are  connected  with  the  Stock  Ex- 
change through  one  or  more  partners.  Within  the  past  year  the 
sons  of  the  senior  members  of  two  of  the  firms  which  have  gov- 
erned the  rate  of  foreign  exchange  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
have  paid  twenty  thousand  dollars  each  for  memberships  in  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Twenty  years  ago  these  firms  would  have 
thought  such  a  connection  decidedly  infra  dig.  The  con- 
servative character  of  this  change  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
these  houses  deal  chiefiy  in  bonds.  Ten  years  ago  the  trans- 
actions in  bonds  were  comparatively  small,  but  now  millions 
sometimes  change  hands  in  a  single  day.  The  total  par  value 
of  the  various  issues  thus  far  admitted  to  the  Exchange 
exceeds  eighteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  while 
the  amount  of  stocks  on  the  list  is  over  two  billions  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  No  security  can  be  placed  on  its  list  until  it 
has  been  first  examined  by  a  special  committee,  whose  business  it 
is  to  see  that  the  company  is  legally  organized,  and  its  stock  and 
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bonds  properly  engraved  and  duly  registered  in  a  reputable  trust 
company.  In  other  words,  while  the  governors  avoid  any  respon- 
sibility  as  to  the  value  of  securities,  they  exercise  great  care  to 
prevent  "Swindling  by  illegal  companies  and  forged  or  improperly 
issued  certificates.  Having  done  this,  they  feel  justified  in  falling 
back  on  the  old  precept,  ** caveat  emptor.**  Their  object  is  simply 
to  create  a  market  wher^  buyers  and  sellers  may  deal  under  the 
protection  of  reasonable  rules.  That  they  have  succeeded  fairly 
in  this  effort  is  shown  by  the  result.  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Phila- 
delphia are  as  near  Wall  street  for  the  purposes  of  business  as 
though  they  were  but  a  block  away.  One  hundred  and  ten  pri- 
vate telegraph  wires  run  from  offices  connected  with  the  Exchange 
to  various  parts  of  the  country.  Orders  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  stock  have  been  sent  from  Chicago,  executed  in  the  Exchange 
and  the  transaction  reported  back  to  Chicago  within  a  minute. 
The  average  time  occupied  in  sending  messages  by  cable  to 
London  is  not  much  over  six  minutes. 

Many  firms  make  a  specialty  of  trading  between  the  Stock  Ex- 
changes of  New  York  and  London,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  any 
differences  which  may  exist  in  the  two  markets  in  the  same  secur- 
ity. In  order  that  this  may  be  done  with  safety  and  profit  great 
celerity  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  cable  company,  and  mes- 
sages have  been  sent  to  London  and  the  answer  received  in  New 
York  within  three  minutes.  During  one  day  in  December,  1886, 
the  Western  Union  Company  alone  delivered  through  its  office 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  building  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  messages.  If  to  these  are  added  those  sent  by  other 
companies  and  those  delivered  to  the  various  offices  of  the  bankers 
and  brokers,  the  number  will  exceed  ten  thousand.  On  this  day 
the  number  of  shares  dealt  in  at  the  Stock  Exchange  exceeded  one 
million,  the  par  value  of  which  would  be  one  hundred  millions  of 
doUars.  The  impression  prevails  quite  generally  that  these  figures 
are  deceptive,  and  that  they  represent  only  such  an  amount  of  bets 
on  values.  But  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Every 
transaction  reported  in  the  Exchange  presupposes  the  actual  de- 
livery of  and  payment  for  the  property  dealt  in.  And  the  excep- 
tions are  so  few  as  to  be  infinitesimal.  The  securities  have 
as  tangible  value  as  bank  stock  or  merchandise.  And  when  it  is 
reported  that  fifty  or  one  hundred  millions  of  stocks  have  changed 
hands  at  the  Exchange  in  a  day  it  maybe  known  that  the  transfer 
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of  property  in  Bettlement  of  these  transactions  will  be  as  real  and 
genuine  as  if  they  were  based  on  dry  goods  or  hardware*  The 
certificates  of  stock  are  deUvered  to  the  purchasers  and  are  paid  for 
by  checks  which  are  certified  by  the  banks  and  on  which  greenbacks 
or  coin  may  be  dnwn.  When  it  is  remembered  that  dealings  seldom 
amount  to  less  than  $10,000^000  in  a  day,  that  the  daily  average 
through  the  year  is  over  120,000,000,  and  that  it  has  exceeded 
$100,000,000  in  one  day,  Bome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent 
of  the  public  interest  in  Wall  street.  But  perhaps  a  better  basis 
for  a  correct  estimate  is  the  number  of  stockholders  in  the 
various  great  corporations  represented  on  the  Exchange.  In 
the  New  York  Central,  Union  Pacific,  Western  Union,  North- 
em  Pacific  and  other  companies  of  similar  character  and 
capital,  the  number  in  each  runs  from  6,000  to  8,000.  One 
trust  company  reports  that  it  has  some  23,000  stockholders 
registered  on  its  books,  and  others  have  still  more.  A  ma- 
jority of  these  hold  small  amounts,  frequently  as  low  as  five 
and  ten  shares.  Many  of  them  are  women  and  professional  men, 
who  invest  their  savings  slowly,  and  who  cannot  be  justly  con- 
sidered otherwise  than  conservative.  They  are,  however,  classed 
by  their  less  thrifty  neighbors  with  the  monopolists  and  bloated 
bondholders.  And  it  would  be  well  sometimes  for  our  virtuous 
law-makers  to  remember  that  their  outbursts  of  wrath  against 
corporations  affect  the  genuine  and  comparatively  poor  investor 
far  more  unfavorably  than  the  professional  speculator.  The  lat- 
ter, alert  and  well  informed,  sees  the  impending  storm  and  pro- 
tects himself ,  while  the  former,  too  much  occupied  with  other 
affairs  or  too  inexperienced  to  detect  the  signs  of  danger,  makes 
no  move,  and  sees  his  or  her  property  shrink  rapidly  in  value* 

It  is  estimated  that  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  securities  are  created  yearly  by  the  construction 
of  new  railroads.  Of  this  amount  probably  nine-tenths  are  nego- 
tiated in  Wall  street.  No  one  from  the  West  or  South  thinks  of 
doing  anything  in  the  way  of  railroad  building  without  first  going 
there.  The  above  figures  may  seem  large,  but  to  them  must  be 
added  city  and  county  bonds  and  the  stocks  of  mining,  manu- 
facturing and  other  companies  until  the  amount  is  swelled  to 
many  hundred  of  millions.  Now  what  can  the  speculators, 
brokers  and  bankers  of  Wall  street  do  with  such  a  burden  ?  Left 
to  themselves  they  would  be  cmshed  by  it.    But  the  countless 
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thouBands  whom  they  represent  cany  it  off  according  to  their 
varions  means.  The  great  moneyed  institutions  and  individuals 
of  large  wealth  absorb  $100^000  at  a  time.  Lawyers^  doctors^ 
merchants  and  other  small  investors  take  lesser  amounts,  and 
after  awhile  the  immense  mass  of  securitieeis  dispersed,  while 
the  money  received  is  sent  all  over  the  country  to  pay  laborers 
and  manufacturers,  and,  finding  its  way  into  general  circulation 
again,  gives  a  new  impetus  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the 

nation. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  are  so  ready  to  de- 
nounce Wall  street  that  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  it  has  been  found  invariably  on  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment, ready  to  throw  its  influence  in  favor  of  law  and  order,  and 
that  it  has  always  taken  a  conservative  position  on  financial  issues. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  the  government  had  to  con- 
sider no  more  serious  question  than  that  of  money.  Men  were 
abundant  and  so  was  patriotism,  but  soldiers  had  to  be  paid  and 
munitions  of  war  to  be  bought.  There  was  no  such  national  cur- 
rency as  we  have  now,  and  the  government's  store  of  gold  was  soon 
exhausted.  After  the  battle  of  Bull  Eun  had  shown  that  the  war 
was  to  be  a  serious  affair,  Mr.  Chase,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy, 
came  to  New  York  and  met,  in  one  of  the  banks  of  Wall  street, 
officers  of  the  principal  banks,  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia. I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  claim  for  Wall  street 
the  exclusive  credit  for  standing  by  the  financial  measures  of  the 
Oovemment  at  this  time,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Government  looked  chiefly  to  it  for  support,  and  that  it  took  the 
lead  in  the  movement.  The  report  of  the  Loan  Committee  of  the 
Associated  Banks  of  New  York,  issued  in  the  Spring  of  1862, 
said :  "  The  credit  of  the  Oovemment  had  become  impaired 
to  such  a  degree  that  a  large  loan  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  or- 
dinary way.  Men's  hearts  failed  them;  the  rebellion  was 
on  so  large  a  scale  and  had  so  unexpectedly  broken  out 
and  raged  with  such  fury  that  to  subdue  it  seemed  to 
most  persons  to  be  impossible.  Then  it  was  after  care- 
ful deliberation  and  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  that 
the  banks  decided  it  to  be  wise  for  them  to  depart  from  their 
usual  legitimate  business  and  sustain  the  Oovemment  credit  and 
stand  or  fall  with  it.  This  act  restored  the  public  confidence 
and  was  the  highest  indorsement  of  the  public  credit  that  could 
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then  haye  been  given. '^  Acting  on  this  determination  the  banks 
loaned  the  OoYemment  fifty  million  dollars  of  gold  in  Angujst, 
1861^  as  much  more  in  October,  and  etill  another  fifty  million 
doUarfl  in  November,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  of 
gold  in  four  months.  The  strain  was  too  heavy  for  them  and 
the  next  month  specie  payments  were  suspended.  Then 
followed  the  various  paper  issues  of  tiie  Government^ — legal 
tender  and  demand  notes,  postal  currency,  seven  thirties, 
ten  forties,  and  other  bonds,  all  by  the  million.  The 
expenses  of  the  Oovemment  were  never  less  than  thirty  mill- 
ions of  dollars  a  month,  and  sometimes  they  amounted  to  ninety 
millions.  The  public  debt  in  August,  1865,  was  about  two 
billion  nine  hundred  million  dollars,  and  of  the  bonds  represent- 
ing this  amount  nearly  all  had  been  negotiated  in  Wall  street, 
or  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  representatives.  The 
importance  of  such  an  agency  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It 
was  second  only  to  the  army,  and  without  it  the  army  could 
not  have  existed.  Of  course  speculation  ran  wild  there, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  among  the  traders  there  should 
have  been  many  who  cared  little  for  the  country  and  who 
knew  nothing  of  patriotism.  But  it  is  a  fact,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  best  and  most  prominent  men  in  the  Street  sup- 
ported the  Oovemment  not  only  with  their  wealth,  but  with 
loyal  hearts  and  earnest  counsel.  The  force  of  their  example 
was  far-reaching.  In  their  efforts  to  sell  the  government  bonds 
they  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  Union-loviug  citizens  all  over 
the  country.  The  business  connections  established  in  this  man- 
ner have  not  been  severed.  They  were  indeed  the  basis  of  that 
broad  and  close  relationship  to  the  whole  nation  which  has  proved 
to  be  Wall  street's  greatest  strength.  Its  supremacy  as  the  finan- 
cial centre  of  the  country  dates  from  this  period.  Previous  to  the 
war  Boston  was  the  great  clearing  house  for  the  banks  of  New 
England,  which  were  comparatively  independent  of  New  York  ; 
but,  since  the  war,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  are  as 
dependent  on  Wall  street  in  financi^  matters  as  the  smaller 
cities,  and  are  as  closely  connected  with  it  as  the  cities  of  Great 
Britain  are  with  London. 

Wall  street  supported  the  Government  again  on  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  on  the  first  of  January,  1879.  The  banks 
of  New  York,  with  those  of  Wall  street  in  the  van,  strengthened 
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the  hands  of  the  Oovemment  by  agreeing  to  receive  United  States 
notes,  not  only  for  ordinary  balances,  but  in  payment  of  the  inter- 
est on  the  pnblic  debt  and  of  all  the  coin  obligations  of  the  Oot- 
emment.  Backed  by  this  powerful  ally  the  national  treasury 
was  safe  in  proclaiming  its  willingness  and  ability  to  pay  all 
demands  in  specie.  For  the  first  time  in  seventeen  years  the 
pnblic  creditors  could  take,  according  to  their  desire,  either  coin 
or  paper  for  their  debts,  and  with  the  perversity  which  character- 
izes so  large  a  portion  of  mankind,  when  they  found  that  they 
could  get  coin,  the  majority  preferred  paper. 

.  I  hope  it  win  not  be  thought  that  I  appear  as  a  defender  of 
Wall  street.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  living  in  New  York 
that  one  is  not  obliged  to  take  up  the  cudgels  continually  in  its 
behalf.  The  inhabitants  of  smaller  towns  appear  to  regard  criti- 
cism as  something  personal  and  to  be  resented.  But  New  York  is 
sufficiently  metropolitan,  not  to  say  cosmopolitan,  to  take  care  of 
itself.  And  every  year  makes  this  more  true.  The  great  cities 
of  the  interior  may  become  greater ;  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  may, 
metaphorically  speaking,  tear  their  hair  in  envious  rage  at  each 
other's  progress;  but  New  York  regards  their  growth  and  struggles 
with  calm  complacency,  conscious  that  the  increased  prosperity  of 
either  or  both  must  add  to  its  own  wealth  and  importance.  As 
soon  as  a  man  makes  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars  anywhere 
in  the  country,  he  feels  impelled  to  go  to  New  York  and  live 
there  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  year.  And  the  most  cosmo- 
politan part  of  New  York  is  Wall  street.  It  feels  the  in- 
crease of  every  kind  of  business.  The  rich  merchants  of  Chicago 
may  import  their  goods  direct  from  England  and  the  continent, 
and  so  ignore  the  New  York  jobber ;  but  they  must  look  to  Wall 
street  for  a  market  for  their  foreign  exchange.  The  planters 
who  ship  their  cotton  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  or  any  other 
Southern  port;  the  Colorado  and  Montana  miners,  who  send  their 
bullion  to  the  smelters  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
sometimes  even  to  Europe ;  the  great  millers  of  the  Northwest, 
who  make  and  export  thousands  of  barrels  of  flour  a  day ;  the 
Western  commission  merchants,  who  ship  a  hundred  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  yearly, — all  these  look  to  Wall  street  as 
a  clearing-house  for  the  financial  part  of  their  transac- 
tions. Every  year  adds  to  its  strength  and  importance.  It 
should  not  be  considered  a  mark  of  Yankee  boastfulness  to 
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predict  that  the '  next  century  will  see  New  York  assiuna  the 
place  now  held  by  London  as  the  financial  centre  of  the  world. 
All  the  indications  point  that  way.  The  growth  of  onr  manu- 
factures and  the  production  of  the  piecious  metals  tend  con- 
stantly to  turn  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  Ko  one  who  is 
not  in  a  position  where  the  fact  is  forced  on  his  attention  can 
realize  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  this  respect  in  the 
last  fifteen  years.  While  we  are  not  now  entirely  independent  of 
the  European  money  markets,  the  time  of  our  complete  depend-' 
ence  has  passed.  At  present  American  securities  are  the  most 
attractive  investments  for  European  capitalists.  Our  bankers  no 
longer  offer  them  at  prices  which  yield  the  buyer  excessive  rates 
of  interest^  but  demand  and  receive  terms  which  are  equal  to 
those  commanded  by  the  choicest  foreign  securities.  Our  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  which  twenty  years  ago  paid  the  foreign 
purchaser,  the  discount  included,  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
would  be  promised  in  these  days  by  any  Western  wild-cat  stock, 
now  rank  equal  to  the  Consols,  of  Oreat  Britain. 

Wall  street  is  the  delight  of  the  free  trader.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  by  this  that  the  majority  of  its  frequenters  know  or  care 
much  about  the  principles  of  free  trade  as  they  are  taught  by 
learned  professors,  but  that  the  laws  which  govern  trade  natu- 
rally, the  principle  of  demand  and  supply,  for  instance,  work  with 
a  certainty  and  regularity  which  must  carry  joy  to  the  opponents 
of  protection.  Knights  of  Labor  and  capitalists  are  alike  power- 
less to  affect  for  any  length  of  time  the  operation  of  natural  and 
legitimate  fluctuations  of  prices.  If  a  Vanderbilt  cannot  main- 
tain the  nominal  value  of  a  stock  above  its  normal  figure,  it  is 
equally  true  that  Powderlys  and  Arthurs,  with  ignorant  rabbles 
behind  them,  are  impotent  to  block  the  wheels  of  commerce  ex- 
cept temporarily,  and  thus  influence  unfavorably  the  prices  of 
securities.  The  great  mass  of  citizens  hold  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way,  and  their  movements  are  reflected  in  Wall  street 
with  never  failing  accuracy.  If  a  formidable  strike  occur,  or 
riots  or  other  disturbances,  watch  the  stock  market,  and  after  the 
first  shock  is  over  it  will  record  their  course  as  quickly  and  cor- 
rectly as  a  steam  gauge  notes  the  varying  pressure  in  the  boiler. 
Duriag  the  war.  Congress  tried  to  stop  speculation  in  gold  by  the 
enactment  of  a  prohibitory  law,  bat  the  only  effect  was  to  increase 
the  speculation  a  thousand  fold,  and  the  law  was  quickly  repealed. 
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A  man  can  find  protection  in  Wall  street  only  in  an  active  brain 
and  a  conservative  temperament  It  is  no  place  for  one  who  is 
bom  tired  or  who  wants  assistance  from  a  paternal  Oovemment. 

I  hope,  farthermorcj  that  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  a  desire  to 
describe  Wall  street  in  such  attractive  terms  as  to  tempt  men  to 
try  their  fortunes  there^  either  as  lambs  or  shearers.  I  might  as 
properly  advise  a  clever  boxer  to  challenge  Sullivan  or  Dempsey, 
or  any  of  the  other  shining  lights  of  the  prize  ring.  Ko  one 
should  venture  there  until  he  is  quite  sure  that  he  is  fitted  for  the 
work.  To  speak  more  particularly  of  the  Stock  Exchange  :  I 
know  of  no  more  severe  test  of  virile  qualities  than  it  presents. 
A  successful  man  there  must  be  strong  and  active  in  mind  and 
body,  possessed  of  steady  nerves,  and  ready  to  stand  by  his 
word,  cost  what  it  may.  He  must  watch  the  telegraph  instru- 
ments which  bring  news  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
be  prepared  to  act  promptly  either  for  himself  or  his  principals 
on  the  report  of  any  important  occurrence.  The  tempers  of  the 
various  leaders  in  European  politics,  the  condition  of  the  crops  in 
India,  fioods  in  the  Missouri  River,  or  the  appearance  of  the 
potato-bug  in  Kansas  ;  all  these  may  be  reported  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  demand  not  only  correct  judgment  but  decisive 
action.  It  is  like  watching  the  pulse  beats  of  the  whole  earth. 
The  strain  both  on  the  nerves  and  the  mind  is  at  times  terrific. 
Opinions  formed  in  the  morning  must  be  changed  at  noon,  and 
the  evening^s  news  furnishes  no  safe  basis  for  the  next  day's  op- 
erations. The  actual  physical  wear  and  tear  is  exhaustive.  The 
mere  contact  with  constantly  moving  crowds  of  excited  men,  the 
incessant  rushing  to  and  fro  consumes  the  bodily  strength,  and  so 
indirectly  saps  the  mental  and  moral  power. 

Nevertheless,  the  arduous  and  perilous  nature  of  the  work  will 
not  deter  confident  and  courageous  men  from  undertaking  it.  In 
fact,  it  is  in  itself  an  inducement  to  many.  And  keenly  alive  as 
I  am  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  any  and  every 
man  who  is  engaged  in  Wall  street  life,  I  am  not  surprised  that 
it  attracts  men  with  strong  bodies  and  sound  heads,  and  both  of 
them  well  educated.  They  will  find  the  field  wide  enough  for 
their  loftiest  ambition  and  their  most  energetic  efforts.  They 
will  value  especially  their  education.  The  day  has  passed  when 
bad  spelling  could  be  considered  as  indicative  of  a  plethoric  bank 
account.    When  Wall  street  represented  but  a  small  area,  men 
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who  were  ignorant  and  narrow^  but  shrewd  and  determined,  eoidd 
take  leading  positions.  But  every  day  makes  it  more  neoes- 
sary  that  its  leaders  shonld  be  men  of  breadth  and  intelligence. 
Its  constant  and  rapid  growth  in  the  f  nture  and  the  widening  of  its 
inflnence  may  be  regarded  as  beyond  dispute.  Standing  as  it  does 
to-day  as  the  representative  of  the  financial  interests,  both  spec- 
nlative  and  conservative,  of  sixty  millions  of  people  in  this  country, 
aad  intimately  connected  with  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  it 
is  probable  that  the  majority  of  those  now  living  will  see  it  conduct- 
ing the  operations  of  a  hundred  millions  of  American  citizens  and 
exercising  a  paramount  inflnence  in  commercial  transactions  every- 
where. It  will  be  well  for  it  if  its  course  be  guided  by  the  ooun- 
sels  of  men  of  liberal  education.  And  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  will  be  benefited  by  their  co-operation,  it  will,  on  the  other, 
present  to  them  a  fitting  field  for  labor,  where  their  best  powers 
will  find  the  widest  scope.  I  confess  to  being  an  optimist  so  far 
as  the  material  prosperity  of  this  country  is  concerned.  While 
our  commensurate  improvement  in  moral  and  intelleotual  strength 
may  not  be  alfcogether  assured,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  form 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  increase  of  our  wealth. 

Hitherto  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  great  development 
of  wealth  has  been  accompanied  by  evils  which  have  tended 
to  make  it  a  curse.  But  if  the  human  race  is  really  improv- 
ing, this  should  eventually  cease  to  be  true.  The  most 
powerful  factors  in  the  improvement  will  be  men  of  intelligence 
and  education.  We  should  develop  higher  types  of  men,  those 
who  have  the  power  to  combine  theoretical  knowledge  and  the 
practical  application  of  it.  The  tendency  of  large  operations  is 
toward  concentration,  owing  to  the  inability  of  individuals  to  con- 
trol them.  In  business  matters  concentration  develops  in  the  form 
of  corporations,  and  corporations  naturally  find  their  homes  in 
financial  centres.  The  labor  struggle  of  the  day  is  merely  the 
effort  of  working  men  to  hold  their  own  by  organization,  against 
the  combination  of  capitalists  under  the  protection  of  corpora- 
tions. All  thinkers  regard  it  as  one  of  the  vital  issues  of  the  time 
and  one  which  education  on  both  sides  will  be  most  potent  to  settle. 
In  no  place  in  this  country  can  the  educated  man  put  himself 
in  more  direct  communication  with  the  labor  element  than  in 
Wall  street,  the  home  of  corporations,  and  in  no  place  Will  a  just 
intelligence  exercise  a  more  widespread  influence  for  good.      The 
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conB^ryative  element,  alreadyso  powerfnl  and  so  effioaciouB  in  ths 
deyelopment  of  the  oountry,  will  be  strengthened  by  the  accession 
of  snob  men  and  will  contribute  more  than  e?^  to  the  increase  of 
the  national  prosperity.  With  its  growth  will  oome  a  comparatiTe  di- 
minution of  that  speculatiyefeyer,  which,  although  it  has  {dayed  a 
not  altogether  useless  part  in  the  3ommercial  history  of  the  country, 
is  to  be  repressed  rather  than  encouraged.  It  will  never  disap- 
pear entirely,  nor  would  it  be  well  that  it  should,  for  it  must  air- 
ways represent  the  emotional  ftMstor  of  the  business  community. 
It  stands  as  the  exponent  of  the  popular  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  country,  and,  when  kept  within  bounds  and  serring  only 
as  a  spur  to  conseryative  action,  it  will  tend  to  produce  a  most 
beneficial  combination.  Then,  and  probably  not  until  then,  will 
Wall  street  cease  to  be  the  object  of  general  criticism  and  cen- 
sure. Meanwhile  eulogies  and  denunciations  are  alike  poweriesa 
to  affect  it.  What  the  country  is,  that  it  will  be.  It  will  grow 
with  its  growth  and  strengthen  with  its  strength.  To  intelligent 
observers,  looking  beneath  the  surface,  the  powerful  undertying 
current  will  be  visible,  and  they  will  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
place  exercises  an  economic  force  which  in  extent  and  usefulness  is 
excelled  by  no  other  in  the  country. 

Bbaytost  Ivbs. 


CATHOIICISM  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Every  religions  person  believes  that  God  is  a  factor  in  all 
politics,  the  Great  Silent  Partner  in  all  earthly  affairs.  Every 
non-religious  person  knows  that  a  great  many  things  happen 
which  he  does  not  make  happen  ;  which  no  man  and  no  combina- 
tion of  men  make  happen ;  which  come  under  a  constitution  of 
things  entirely  outside  of  his  authority  or  even  opinion.  The 
Power  which  made  these  things  happen,  whether  with  the  Chris- 
tian we  call  it  God,  or  with  the  agnostic  we  call  it  force,  is 
always  an  active  working  power,  present  and  constant  force, 
entirely  apart  from  our  recognition  of  His  or  its  participation.  I 
shall  say  HiSy  because  that  best  expresses  my  own  conviction ;  but 
I  mean  now  exactly  and  only  what  the  agnostic  means  by  its. 

The  law  of  God  underlies  every  human  law,  every  social  cus- 
tom, every  political  movement  and  speecli.  If  these  are  not  in 
conformity  with  that  universal  law,  sooner  or  later — ^generally 
later — ^they  come  to  grief.  One  of  the  hardest  things  to  be  under- 
stood is  why  it  is  so  often  later.  We  are  created  under  a  hidden 
law,  and  we  find  it  only  by  bumping  our  heads  and  breaking  our 
hearts  against  it.  Often  the  broken  heads  and  hearts  do  not  dis- 
cover it  at  all.  They  have  the  sufFering,  but  the  bystanders  only, 
and  not  many  of  them,  see  the  logic  in  it,  and  deduce  any  lesson 
from  it.  The  sufferers  see  it  not  at  all ;  do  not  know  why  they 
suffer.    So  far  it  seems  that  they  suffer  in  vain. 

God  does  not  treat  men  as  wise  men  treat  their  children. 
When  the  baby  violates  a  little  law  touching  forbidden  things,  the 
wise  mother  gives  the  little  sinner  a  little  rap,  and  so,  quickly  and 
not  very  painfully,  he  learns  to  respect  the  law.  It  would  not  be 
a  wise  mother  who  should  let  the  baby  go  on  meddling  day  after 
day,  year  after  year,  without  notice  or  without  adequate  notice, 
and  by  and  by,  suddenly,  for  no  greater  or  graver  meddling  than 
all  the  preceding  years  have  practiced,  come  down  with  a  swift 
rod  and  a  heavy  hand,  not  upon  the  baby  alone,  but  upon  the 
whole  brood  of  brothers  and  sisters  as  heavily.  Tet  this  is  the 
way  that  the  Power  outside  ourselves  makes  for  righteousness. 
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Undoubtedly  it  is^  on  the  whole,  taking  in  the  widest  scope  of  indi- 
vidual action  and  reaction,  the  best  way ;  but  to  any  single  ob- 
server, righteousness  does  not  seem  to  be  so  swiftly  or  so  econom- 
ically made  as  it  would  be  by  more  direct  methods. 

Every  one  admits  the  universality  of  the  law  of  truth.  Truth 
is  to  the  world  of  mind  what  gravitation  is  to  the  world  of  matter. 
The  representation  of  this  law  in  social,  human  life  is  by  words. 
"  Mere  words,'*  we  say  depreciatingly,  but  words  are  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm  of  soul,  the  medium  by  which  men  inter- 
change thought.  To  understand  and  to  regard  the  meaning,  the 
use,  and  the  weight  of  words  is  the  last  result  of  culture,  the  high- 
water  mark  of  civilization.  It  would  seem  that  the  way  to  teach 
this  most  effectively  and  least  painfully  would  be  to  make  every 
little  deviation  from  accuracy  cause  a  little  immediate  shock  to 
some  nervous  chord,  a  little  thwarting  of  some  cherishe4  plan  of 
the  deviator,  so  that  he  shall,  on  the  spot,  withdraw  the  false  note 
and  re-attune  himself  to  the  simple  and  sublime  harmonies  of 
truth.  Thus,  even  although  he  have  a  very  strong  bent  in  favor 
of  discord,  speaking  lies  as  soon  as  he  is  bom,  the  inevitably  re- 
curring penance  would,  by  its  inevitable  recurrence,  at  length 
gently  but  thoroughly  train  the  evil  trait  out  of  him  till  there  was 
formed  in  its  stead  an  invulnerable  habit  of  truth-telling.  Has  any 
one  ever  pictured  to  himself  what  this  world  would  be  if  every  per- 
son in  it — I  will  not  say  told  the  truth,  but  told  nothing  but  the 
truth  ?  How  largely  would  the  acrimony  of  a  political  campaign 
disappear,  how  much  of  argument  might  be  dispensed  with,  if  men 
would  be  strictly  accurate  in  representing  the  views  of  their  oppo- 
nents ? 

What,  instead,  really  does  happen  under  the  unseen,  irreversi- 
ble government  of  the  world  is  this:  In  a  country  founded  by 
Protestants  and  with  Protestants  still  largely  in  the  majority, 
Protestant  pulpits  describe,  antagonize,  refute  and  sometimes  de- 
nounce and  traduce  Boman  Catholicism.  I  am  speaking  entirely 
from  the  point  of  sight  of  a  Protestant — a  Protestant  not  only  by 
every  trait  and  tincture  of  heredity,  but  by  every  conviction  of 
reason ;  a  Protestant  to  whom  some  of  the  assumptions  of  the 
Boman  Church  seem  not  only  unwarrantable,  but  well-nigh  intol- 
erable. For  a  long  time  the  Protestant  preacher  has  it  all  his  own 
way.  There  are  few  Boman  Catholics  in  his  town,  none  at  all  in 
his  church.    The  few  are  ignorant,  never  hear  his  words  and  have 
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not  the  knowledge  to  discriminate  or  eliminate  truth  from  error. 
The  people  who  do  hear  him  have  no  personal  interest  in  Bontan 
Catholicism,  believe  it  to  be  a  false  system ;  the  harder  it  is  hit, 
the  better  they  like  it.  So  if  he  be  a  man  who  little  regards  the 
meaning,  the  use,  and  the  weight  of  words,  he  misrepresents  with 
vigor,  and  pungency  and  impunity,  the  tenets  and  the  teachings 
of  this  historic  church  to  his  heaiii's  content,  and  nothing  happens. 

But  by  and  by  something  does  happen.  The  heavens  fall. 
What  caused  it  ?  The  preacher  is  false  and  fatuous  indeed,  but 
no  more  so  than  he  has  always  been,  and  no  more  so  than  many 
others  have  always  been.  The  error,  the  inaccuracy,  are  no 
greater ;  only  the  surroundings  are  different,  not  the  guilt.  It  is 
simply  that  he  is  no  longer  in  his  own  church,  protected  by  sym- 
pathizing or  indifferent  hearers,  speaking  to  a  homogeneous  con- 
gregation of  his  own  faith.  He  is  in  the  thick  of  a  national  fight, 
where  there  are  blows  to  give  and  blows  to  take  ;  a  fight  in  which 
all  men's  interests  are  at  stake  and  many  men's  desires  are  keen  ; 
where  Boman  Gatholics  are  strong,  ontq)oken,  and  alert ;  and  a 
watchful  foe  present  and  more  alert,  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
fallacy  or  misstatement.  He  has  been  prattling  Rum,  Roman- 
ism and  Rebellion  all  his  life,  liking  the  sound  of  it,  and  has 
never  been  summoned  to  give  account ;  but  this  once  he  prattles 
it,  and  the  false  ring  reverberates  from  shore  to  shore,  the  policy 
of  a  great  nation  is  reversed,  the  power  of  a  great  party  is 
revoked,  the  jar  of  gelatine  has  become  a  jar  of  dynamite,  whose 
detonation  is  heard  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  ignorance  which  could  per- 
mit such  effect  from  such  cause.  That  is  another  matter  important 
but  germane.  The  significant  point  now  is  the  fact  that  such  causes 
do  produce  such  effects;  Ihat  misrepresentation,  with  or  without 
malice,  springing  perhaps  only  from  lack  of  mental  training,  from 
a  mere  habit  of  careless  half-seeing,  of  feeble,  flabby  thinking, 
may  sputter  along  through  a  half  century  making  no  more  stir 
than  the  soft  snap  of  popping-com;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
half  century,  without  warning,  explode  in  a  thunderbolt  of 
disaster. 

The  work  wrought  by  one  libel  was  an  evil  work,  but  it  would 
be  an  incalculable  blessing  if  it  could  teach  men  to  be  accurate  at 
all  times,  lest  at  some  time  their  inaccuracy  should  precipitate 
ruin. 
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In  another  form  the  same  leaven  has  been  spreading,  in  a  lesser 
sphere  as  yet,  but  approaching  what  larger  spheres  we  know  not 
now.  The  Boman  Gatholics  for  a  long  while  had  the  doctrine  of 
indulgences  all  their  own  way,  and  in  America  for  a  long  time  the 
Protestants  have  had  the  rendering  of  that  doctrine  all  their  own 
way.  In  this  case  it  must  be  said,  in  jnstification  of  the  Protestant 
rendering,  that  the  word  easily  lends  itself  to  its  own  bejuggle- 
ment.  The  word  indulgence  in  any  connection  with  sin  has  a 
certain  natural  slant  towards  indulgence  of  sin.  Galvinists  have 
a  similar  difficulty  in  distilling  a  sweet  reasonableness  out  of  the 
phrase  total  depravity,  and  to  that  extent  can  sympathize  with 
Boman  Catholics.  Protestants  have  hitherto  regarded  the  doctrine 
with  tranquil  disapprobation — as  a  doctrine  atrocious  but  remote, 
defunct,  a  mere  reminiscence  of  Luther,  the  occasion  of  the 
Beformation.  But  in  Bome  one  is  roused  out  of  this  asphyxia  of 
disapproyal,  and  has  to  contemplate  the  doctrine  of  indulgencies 
as  a  living  agency,  a  present  practice,  advertised  in  the  churches 
as  regularly  as  the  Congregational  churches  advertise  *^  Friday 
evening  meeting,^'  more  openly,  indeed*  for  it  is  set  in  carven 
letters  big  enough  for  the  passer-by  to  read,  broadly  overarching 
the  church  doors  :  ^'  Plenary  indulgence  daily  and  perpetual  for 
the  living  and  the  dead,''  in  Iiatin  generally,  but  there  it  is. 
Thus  one  is  obliged  to  find  out  what  it  means.  If  indulgences 
to  commit  sin  are  granted  by  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  it  be- 
hooves the  nineteenth  century  to  know  it.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, in  one  case  at  least,  had  recourse  to  no  Protestant  authority, 
but  to  the  highest  Boman  Catholic  headquarters,  convoked  the 
College  of  Cardinals  as  it  were  I 

The  College  of  Cardinals  responded  promptly,  fully,  satis- 
factorily. The  one  cardinal  flower  representing  it  was  a  century 
plant,  and  opened  full  blossom  upon  the  theme.  He  was,  to  dis- 
miss the  figure,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  he  fortified  all  his 
statements  with  the  written  word,  with  official  citations.  If  it  had 
been  a  little  startling  to  find  in  the  Eternal  City  a  vigorous  and 
ever  renewing  crop  of  indulgences,  what  was  it  to  come  home  to 
the  to-be-eternal  city  and  find  that  Leo  X.  was  there  before  me, 
and  that  Luther  and  Tetzel  were  leading  each  other  just  as  lively 
a  fight  around  Boston  common  as  when  the  one  lifted  his  protest- 
ing knees  from  the  Scala  Santa  to  nail  upon  the  church  door  of 
Wittenburg  his  five  and  ninety  theses  against  the  other  I    What 
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satisfaction  was  it  then  to  be  armed  with  an  opinion  from  the 
source  of  opinion  I  After  hearing  from  the  lips  of  Holy  Mother 
Church  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  indulgence,  as  it  was 
and  is  held,  taught  and  practiced  by  that  Church,  I  am  com* 
pelled  to  believe  that  the  doctrine  is  radically  wrong,  is  founded 
on  false  mechanical  theory,  is  without  warrant  in  Scripture,  in  rea- 
son, or  in  human  experience;  but  it  is  not  an  indulgence  to  com- 
mit sin.  The  real  Catholic  doctrine  is  just  as  false — ^not  just  as 
pernicious — to  my  thinking,  as  the  false  Protestant  rendering  of 
it,  but  the 'false  Protestant  rendering  of  it  is  not  the  real  doc- 
trine; and  it  is  just  as  bad  to  teach  a  lie  about  a  false  doctrine  as 
it  is  to  teach  false  doctrine.  The  possible  or  even  the  actual  ten- 
dencies of  a  doctrine  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  doctrine 
itself;  still  less  are  the  extravagances  of  extremists,  the  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  dull,  the  malpractices  of  the  corrupt  to  be  accepted 
as  official  acts  and  utterances,  the  voice  of  the  Church,  the  plat- 
form of  the  party.  Vagaries  are  monopolized  by  no  sect.  Camp- 
followers  are  common  to  all  armies.  Phillips  Brooks,  and  WiU- 
iam  M.  Barbour  are  Protestants,  but  so  are  Samuel  Small  and 
Samuel  Strong.  Tetzel  was  a  Catholic,  but  so  is  Cardinal  Man- 
ning. Would  the  scientific  standard  of  the  American  churches 
be  correctly  presented  by  such  a  clerical  cosmology  as  has  been 
lately  promulgated  :  *^  Out  in  space  there  hung  a  great  chunk  of 
rock  and  mud  and  water  and  shell.  Ood  stood  over  that  original 
anarchy  of  elements,  and  said :  *  Atlantic  Ocean,  you  g6  right 
away,  and  lie  down  there !  Pacific  Ocean,  you  sleep  there  I 
Caucasian  range  of  mountains,  you  stand  there  I  Mount  Washing- 
ton, you  be  sentinel  there  I  Mount  Blanc,  you  put  on  your  coronet 
of  crystal  there  I  Mississippi,  you  march  there;  and  Missouri,  you 
marry  it  there.'  And  he  gathered  in  his  Almighty  hands  the  land 
and  mud  and  rock,  and  rolled  and  heaved  and  moulded  and  dented 
and  compressed  them  into  shape,  and  then  dropped  them  in  four 
places,  and  the  one  was  Asia,  and  another  was  Europe,  and  an- 
other Africa  and  another  America. '^ 

I  am  not  assuming,  even,  to  investigate  the  vexed  question  of 
the  Boston  school.  I  take  it  only  as  it  stands  in  the  newspapers, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  Boman  Catholic  community  and  some 
part  of  the  Protestant  community  think  that  the  text  of  '^  Swin- 
ton's  History,''  and  the  comments  of  Mr.  Travis  are  erroneous 
and  misleading — ^teaching  that  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  has 
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granted  indnlgence  to  commit  sin  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
objectionable  book  has  been  removed  and  Mr.  Travis  piaotioally 
censured,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  one  part  of  the  commnnitj 
and  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  another  part. 

It  is  very  hard  that  a  yonng  man  who  teaches  only  what  he  has 
been  taught  himself,  only  what  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  have  been  taught  and  are  teaching,  should  be  imgled  out 
and  set  aside  for  penalty  while  all  others  go  scot  free.  But  thus 
the  world  is  governed.  Apparently,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
world  that  the  first  man  who  misrepresented  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  indulgences  should  be  caught  up,  exposed,  and  set  aside  or  rein- 
struoted  than  that  ten  hundred  men  should  go  on  with  impunity 
for  ten  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  one  man  receive  the 
whole  weight  of  punishment.  But  after  all,  thus  accuracy  %8 
taught.  The  attention  of  the  people  is  called  to  the  importance 
of  discerning  and  inculcating  truth.  While  the  Boman  Catholics 
were  weak  they  could  not  help  themselves,  and  we  went  on  say- 
ing what  we  pleased.  Now  they  are  numerous  enough  in  some 
places  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  they  hold  it  with  a 
mighty  grasp.  It  is  well  that  they  do;  that  is  what  majorities  are 
for.  It  would  be  better  if  Protestants  would  learn  the  meaning, 
the  use,  and  the  weight  of  words,  because  it  is  in  the  line  of  right 
thinking  and  true  culture ;  but  if  they  will  not,  then  heaven  be 
praised  that  they  must  learn  it  in  order  not  to  array  the  majority 
against  themselves  and  be  voted  down  at  the  next  election  1 

A  naive  and  significant  reason  for  not  excluding  from  the  Bos- 
ton schools  the  objectionable  text-book  is,  that  it  has  been  in  use 
ten  years  without  protest  1  Scarcely  more  weighty  is  the  allega- 
tion that  the  outcry  against  it  is  not  honest — ^that  the  objection 
to  it  is  simply  the  opening  wedge  for  riving  our  school  system 
and  dividing  the  public  school  money  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  irrelevant.  It  is  not  of 
the  slightest  importance  why  Catholics  want  their  church  history 
to  be  taught  accurately.  The  practical  point  is,  that  they  wish 
their  history  to  be  taught  accurately ;  and  the  point  is  just  as 
strong,  even  if  they  only  pretend  to  wish  it.  If  the  schools  re- 
fuse to  teach  correctly,  persist  in  misrepresenting  their  creed, 
they  are  strong  enough  to  make  the  welkin  ring,  and  where  they 
are  in  a  majority  it  is  a  somewhat  deafening  ring. 

The  sundering  of  our  free  school  system,  the  dividing  of  the 
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public  iandB,  the  recognition  of  sects  in  the  administration  of  the 
Ck>Yemment  would  be  the  death-blow  of  the  Bepublic,  would  mark 
the  failure  of  the  American  experiment.  Because  this  issue  is  one 
of  vital  importance,  it  should  be  freed  from  every  entangliiig 
alliance,  from  every  superfluous  and  incidental  side  question,  that 
it  may  win  on  its  merits,  and  not  lose  on  any  subordinate  demerit. 
To  heed  every  just  demand  is  not  to  compromise,  but  to  strip  for 
the  fight — in  resistance  to  unjust  demand.  Never,  never  should 
our  schools  yield  one  jot  or  tittle  to  distinction  of  sect,  to  recog- 
nition of  sect ;  but  a  first  requisite  for  maintaining  this  position  is 
not  to  allow  sectarianism  to  creep  stealthily  within,  while  we  are 
sturdily  beating  it  back  without  the  schools. 

But,  says  the  confident  Protestant,  the  Protestant  view  is  the 
true  one.  The  Roman  Catholics  persistently  misrepresent  his- 
tory. They  do  not  want  the  truth  because  it  condemns  them- 
selves. They  must  gloss  it  over  for  self -justification.  Are  we  to 
bring  up  our  children  in  ignorance  because  Boman  Gatholics  are 
unwilling  to  face  the  truth  ? 

To  a  certain  extent,  yes.  The  differences  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics  are  not  to  be  fought  out  in  the  public  school. 
There  are  times,  seasons,  fields  for  this  fight;  but  the  public 
school  is  not  one  of  them.  Truth  is  of  the  first  importance.  If 
any  truth  of  history  is  so  bidden,  remote,  doubtful,  that  we  can- 
not come  to  an  agreement  about  it,  far  better  to  leave  it  alone 
than  to  teach  as  indisputably  true  what,  at  best,  is  only  disput- 
ably  true.  If  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  on  each  side  that 
neither  side  can  convince  the  other,  the  only  resource  is  to  sup- 
press both  sides  or  insert  both  sides.  To  force  either  side  to  ac- 
cept the  other's  view  is  mere  absolute  despotism  ;  is  to  re-enact 
the  drama  of  Galileo,  with  the  Boston  School  Board  for  the 
Holy  Office  and  with  Boman  Catholic  Galileos.  In  the  realm  of 
thought  is  no  rule  of  the  majority. 

There  are  plenty  of  undisputed  topics.  With  entire  unanimity, 
all  creeds  permit  two  and  two  to  make  four.  No  good  Catholic,  Jew, 
or  Agnostic  will  forbid  the  nominative  case  to  govern  the  verb  in 
number  and  person.  The  most  pugilistic,  not  to  say  partisan 
churchman,  will  never  bring  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  to  bear  on  the 
ballot-box.  Even  in  history,  there  are  statements  on  which  all  sects 
could  stand,  though  they  are  harder  to  find.  The  backbone  of 
my  own  historical  knowledge  has  hitherto  been  that  Columbus 
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discovered  America  ;  bnt  as  testimony  is  coming  in  now,  the  only 
reallly  certain  thing  about  it  seem  to  be  that  whoever  deserves 
the  credit  of  discovering  America,  it  was  not  Columbus. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  history  in  the  public  school;  bnt  it 
is  necessary  that  the  public  school  should  live.  To  live,  it  must 
be  absolutely  non-partisan  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  science,  in 
everything.  We  should  resent  the  introduction  of  free  trade  or 
tariff  teachings  into  the  public  school  text-book.  We  should 
not  permit  the  Congregationalist  to  teach  that  his  is  the  only  true 
Apostolic  Church.  We  would  not  permit  the  Roman  Catholic  to 
declare  to  our  children  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  an  atheistic  and  reprehensible  instrument.  Just  as  im- 
portant is  it  that  we  forbid  the  Protestant  teacher  to  declare  that 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  teaches  the  indulgence  of  sin. 

This  is  not  interfering  with  freedom  of  speech.  It  is  pre- 
venting interference  with  the  freedom  of  schools.  Our  public 
schools,  like  all  our  institutions,  and  more  than  some  of  them, 
depends  for  its  lasting  strength  upon  the  love  and  loyalty  of  all 
the  people.  The  very  essence  of  the  common  school  is  com- 
munity. Nothing  should  ever  be  taught  in  schools  supported  by 
the  common  fund  except  that  which  is  accepted  by  the  common 
faith.  If  there  were  as  large  a  number  of  geographies  maintain- 
ing that  the  earth  is  flat  as  there  are  Roman  Catholics  maintain- 
ing that  Protestant-Catholic  history  is  false,  this  round  world 
ought  to  be  spun  out  of  the  common  schoolroom  quicker  than 
any  surreptitious  marble  taw  in  the  hand  of  an  agile  and  mis- 
chievous schoolboy,  though  we  diminish  thereby  no  jot  or  tittle 
of  our  faith  that  the  earth  is  round. 

Whatever  makes  the  public  school  odious  weakens  its  hold. 
Nothing  can  make  it  so  odious  as  attacks  upon  the  religious, 
whether  or  not  false,  faith  of  any  of  its  supporters.  If  the  attacks 
are  well  founded  they  are  altogether  out  of  place.  If  they  are  ill- 
founded  they  have  no  place. 

There  is  not  only  a  certain  ought,  but  a  possible  must  We 
live  under  the  reign  of  the  majority,  and  when  the  majority  is 
Roman  Catholic  it  is  as  certain  as  the  going  down  of  the  sun  that 
they  will  not  permit  the  public  schools  to  teach  what  the  Church 
holds  to  be  false.  It  would  be  more  intelligent  for  a  Protestant 
majority  in  power  to  countermand  such  teaching  because  it  is  not 
pertinent,  than  to  wait  till  it  becomes  a  minority  and  find  that  it  is 
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not  possible.  Our  schools  could  well  afford  to  relinquish  all  con- 
trol of  contested  statements  and  give  the  time  and  mind  thus 
spared  to  a  mastery  of  the  methods  by  which  facts  are  ascertained. 
We  could  well  afford  to  let  Luther  take  his  chances  for  the  future 
if  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  could  be  taught  the  laws  of 
evidence^  the  proprieties  of  argument,  the  rectitude  of  debate,  the 
meaning,  the  use,  and  the  weight  of  words. 

If  this  is  absolutely  impracticable,  if  men  say  this  is  the  only 
time  and  place  in  which  our  children  can  learn  history,  then  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  do  with  history  as  is  already  done  with  the 
Bible  in  the  schools  where  Boman  Catholic  parents  desire  it,  use 
a  Catholic  as  well  as  a  Protestant  version  of  history.  We  must 
have  the  Douay  as  well  as  the  d'Aubigny  rendering  of  Luther 
and  the  Reformation.  If  parents  insist  that  their  children  shall 
travel  over  controverted  fields  each  party  must  be  allowed  to  choose 
its  side  of  the  controversy.  Anything  else  would  be  an  attempt 
to  enslave  opinion.  There  are  great  disadvant^es  attending  this 
course.  There  will  probably  be  some  unedifying  spectacles  of 
infantine  debate,  more  earnest  than  convincing.  But  there  would 
also  be  advantages.  Each  side  would  know  that  there  was  an- 
other side;  which  is  something — which  is  more  than  that,  sugges- 
tive. This  is  practically  all  they  would  know.  Neither  side 
would  be  compelled  to  learn  the  other,  and  the  ingenuous  mind  of 
youth  is  not  largely  given  to  learning  from  its  school  book  more 
than  is  required.  But  a  few  would  look  at  the  other  side,  and 
the  many  would  have  a  greater  respect  for  opponents  who  could 
quote  as  largely  and  cite  as  learnedly  as  themselves. 

My  own  theory  of  common-school  education  could  omit  the 
whole  history  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  without 
missing  anything  of  value  to  our  common-school  system  or  to  our 
other  cherished  institutions.  No  system  of  public  schools  can 
survive  the  narrow  intellectual  tyranny  of  forcing  both  sides  of  a 
controverted  history  to  accept,  as  unquestioned  truth,  the  belief 
of  either  side. 

Let  every  vestige  of  sectarianism  be  not  only  willingly  but 
eagerly  and  thoroughly  removed  from  the  public  school;  and  then 
let  us,  if  need  be,  stand  for  the  unsectarian  public  school  with 
hand  to  the  sword. 

Gail  Hahiltok. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


L 

GOQUXLOr  AND  HADIHO. 


Thx  Oomadie  FraiiQalse  is  reoogDiaed  as  the  academy  of  the  Btage,  where  the 
parity  of  French  speech  is  preserved,  and  the  mimetic  art  is  cultivated  and  per- 
fected. It  adopts  the  best  actors  and  actresses,  when  they  have  been  made  so 
elsewhere.  It  has  become  an  article  of  faith  to  believe  in  its  supremacy  and  to 
bow  before  its  dignity.  But  perfection  means,  among  other  thmgs,  immobility, 
and  progress  is  life;  when  that  ceases,  dii>solution  sets  in.  The  resignation  of 
tSara  Bembart  and  M.  Coquelin,  and  the  disintegration  acknowledged  to  be  go- 
ing on  withm  the  company  of  the  Theatre  Frangais  seems  to  indicate  that  great 
conservative  institution  bas  served  its  purposes. 

Fifty  years  ago,  a  group  of  artists,  distinguished  by  their  independence  of  the 
great  Dramatic  Pantheon,  was  formed  on  the  Boulevards ;  at  its  head  stood 
Frederick  Lematre;  tu  it  adhered  Lafont,  Madame  Bowel,  Madame  Georges, 
Madame  Gnyon,  Madame  Albert,  Laferriere,  Melmgue,  Rose  Cheri,  Desdeee, 
Charles  Fechter,  and  others  not  lees  conspicuous  nurselings  of  popular  affection. 
This  may  be  called  the  romantic  school,  to  distinguish  its  method,  if  it  had  any, 
from  the  classic  school  of  the  Theatre  Frangais.  It  was  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  age,  and  its  high  priests  were  Victor  Hugo  and  Alexandre  Dumas.  Some  of 
these  distinguished  favorites  were  enticed  from  the  Boulevard  into  the  Salle 
Moliere,  where,  like  leading  men  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  elevated  into  the 
Lords,  they  lost  their  prominence  and  retired  into  dignified  obscurity.  Madame 
Hading  and  M.  Coquelin  afford  us  a  charming  opportunity  to  compare  these  two 
schools  of  acting,  and  incidentally  to  measure  with  the  standards  they  exhibit  our 
own  Anglo-American  method,  of  which  Burton,  Blake,  and  Jefferson  present 
familiar  examples. 

M.  Coquelin,  a  very  distinguished  member  of  the  great  French  Academy,  is  so 
correct  a  mimic,  that  he  seems  to  have  reduced  the  art  of  acting  to  one  of  the 
exact  sciences.  He  is  a  doctrine  on  action,  and  works  like  a  piece  of  exquisite 
mechinery.  In  articulation  and  elocution  his  diction  is  perfect.  In  gesture,  pos- 
ture, grimacial  power,  be  is  minutely  admirable.  If  he  be  lacking  in  pathos,  iet 
it  be  remembered  that  the  classic  comedy  is  purely  comic  and  anti-pathetic  The 
art  of  mingling  tears  and  smiles  is  a  discovery  of  the  present  atre— it  is  an  in- 
novation, and  belongs  to  the  romantic  school.  This  admixture  is  hysterical  of  its 
nature,  and  cannot  be  machine-made:  being,  therefore,  uncontrollable  by  art,  it  is 
regarded  as  irregular,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  classic  comedian. 

D'Israeli  once  remarked  that  Gladstone  had  no  redeeming  vices,  no  endearing 
weaknesses  ;  and  M.  Coquelin  in  his  art  exhibits  a  similar  disheartening  perf^ 
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don.  He  Is  more  admirable  ftfaan  channing,  for  charm  is  an  indefinite  qtiallty 
not  meaBorable  by  role  or  by  school ;  it  is  apporeciable  by  sympathy.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  temperament;  it  belongs  to  a  human  being  as  odors  belong  to  a  flower;  it  is 
a  natural  gift,  which  may  be  aitected  injuriously  by  instruction*  I  have  Just  met 
with  a  young  person,  not  out  of  her  teens,  who  of  course  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  acting  in  its  artistic  sense,  but  she  possesses  a  fund  of  natural  pathos  so 
powerftU  that  she  may  be  regarded  as  a  dramatic  dynamo  charged  with  sympathetic 
fluid.  This  young  lady  can  for  a  single  scene  of  paasional  power  rise  above  the 
level  of  Bernhardt  and  reach  very  nearly  to  the  sublime  plaae  of  Rachel ;  for  let 
it  be  known  to  this  generation  that  Sara  is  to  Rachel  as  the  sleek  and  graceful 
panther  is  to  the  royal  Bengal  tiger. 

The  spasm  or  great  throb  which  excites  the  exquisite  ssrmpathy  of  the  specta- 
tor Is  not  always  at  the  command  of  the  artist  who  may  possess  this  power,  for  it 
is  rather  an  emotional  effect  of  nature  than  of  art  In  some  it  is  only  momentaiy, 
in  others  it  is  a  prolonged  paroxysm.  Therefore  it  is  excluded  fmm  the  dassic 
school  of  comedians  as  being  repugnant  to  control ;  they  point  out  that  the  artist, 
being  scarcely  master  of  his  passion,  betrays  for  the  moment  that  it  has  become 
the  master  of  him.  Then  his  helplessness  is  manifest  in  the  conunission  c^  some 
fault  which  they  pronounce  to  be  a  blemish,  but  the  public  seise  on  with  admira- 
tion. 

That  H.  Coquelin  is  every  great  artist  is  indisputable ;  that  he  is  a  great  actor 
is  a  question  on  which  it  Is  permicted  to  the  two  schools  to  divide. 

Madame  Hading  will  be  a  much  greater  actress  than  she  allows  herself  to  be 
at  present.  Some  performers  have  the  dual  power  to  be  present  amongst  the  audi- 
ence looking  at  themselves  on  the  stage,  listening  to  themselves.  The  absence  of 
this  part  of  them  is  sensibly  felt  and  resented  by  the  public.  The  critics  call  it 
self -consciottsnesB  and  circumspection.  Madame  Hading  is  afflicted  with  it ;  it 
belongs  to  her  novitiate.  In  some  novices  it  becomes  constitutional ;  with  her  the 
artistic  power  will  soon  assert  itself,  and  when  her  fine  gown  will  ^ot  accommo- 
date itself  to  her  action,  nhe  will  tear  it  into  shape  ;  this  when  her  soul  is  nbt  in 
corsets  and  her  face  is  no  longer  under  the  mask  of  pigmentary  beauty.  Between 
her  and  nature  there  is  only  vanity ;  between  Coquelin  and  nature  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple and  a  creed. 

We,  in  the  Anglo-American  school,  believe  that  each  artist  is  fitted  by  physi- 
oal  gifts  and  inclination  to  fill  a  certain  line  of  characters  and  region  of  emotion. 
Thus,  we  hold  the  same  tragedian  is  not  capable  of  performing  equally  well  the 
intellectual  Hamlet  and  the  sensual  Othello,  The  passions  of  Shyloek^  Richard 
the  Third  and  the  Moor  found  their  issue  In  Edmund  Keen,  who  failed  to  per- 
sonify the  dignity  of  Hamlet  and  Coriolanus  and  was  unequal  to  all  the  requi- 
sites of  Lear.  We  believe  that  no  person  can  sink  his  personality ,  but  it  must  per- 
meate all  his  efforts.  The  actor  cannot,  therefore,  suit  all  parts,  but  only  those 
for  which  he  is  physically  and  sympathetically  cast  by  nature.  The 
elder  French  classic  school  insists  that  the  actor  should  quiet  his 
personality  and  endure  another  moral  and  physical  being.  We  hold  this 
effort  may  produce  rather  an  outward  and  visible  form  than  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  of  the  character,  whereby  the  eye  of  the  spectator  will  be  deceived 
with  the  mask,  the  *'  little  bits  of  business,**  and  the  movement  of  an  artificial 
figure.  Those  who  remember  Burton  in  Captain  CvUtle^  Blake  in  Jesae  jRurol,  or 
Jefferson  in  Rip  Van  WinMe,  will  understand  how  the  personality  of  the  actor 
was  apparent  without  affecting  the  portrait  he  represented,  even  as  the  personality 
of  Vandyk  or  Landsser  is  present  in  every  work  of  each  of  these  painters.  The 
greater  the  artist,  the  greater  the  personality.  This  the  elder  branch  school  repndl- 
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atae  and  denies.  Again,  we  ignore  the  preeenne  of  theandienoeas  much  aspoeBlble, 
even  In  onr  soliloqaies,  while  both  the  French  schools  emphatically  ackno^Hedge 
and  address  the  pabUe,  making  it  what  may  be  called,  in  Irish,  a  silent  intsr- 
locutor. 

I  have  elsewhere  deprecated  the  vain  pretense  that  acting  is  an  eflhurion  qoooh- 
trolled  by  art;  but,  with  great  deference  to  the  old  school,  I  deny  tiiat  it  Is  a 
porely  artistic  process  milnspired  by  "  a  fine  phrenzy.**  To  reconcile  the  two 
operations  is  the  method  of  the  romantic  school  of  Tonng  France,  and  of  the 
Anglo-American  school  in  this  country;  where  I  contend  that,  in  comedy,  oar 
study  of  nature  is  more  close  and  more  faithfnl,  and,  if  the  term  may  be  used, 
more  effortless,  than  we  find  in  either  of  tiie  French  methods. 

Dion  BouoiOAtriff. 

IL 

THB  BXaoriBiLTIOir  OF  TBB  OOOKIirO-BTOVB. 

BuBnra  the  first  eight  months  of  1888  we  took  out  of  our  Fennsylvania  hills 
28,619,891  tons  of  anthracite.  During  the  year,  at  least  88  million  tons  were 
distributed  among  our  fchops,  railroads,  steamboats  and  kitchens. 

It  may  be  humiliating  to  confess  it,  but  our  ciyiltzation  is  to-day  founded  on 
a  fire-pot.  Beauty  would  faint  were  it  not  for  the  kitchen  range,  and  wit  grow 
cold  without  the  furnace  fire.  Trade  at  the  arts  would  stand  still  were  it  not  for 
the  steam  boiler. 

When  in  1888  Neilson  patented  his  hot  blast  the  steel  rail  became  possible,  and 
without  the  rail  the  Republic  would  be  imposdbla 

When  an  oil  lamp  is  lighted,  the  wick  must  be  turned  down,  because,  as  we 
all  know,  the  fiame  in  a  few  moments  grow^  brighter  and  hotter.  The  lamp  is 
a  hot  blast  in  little.  The  oil  rising  in  the  wick  approaches  a  small  scne  of  high 
temperature,  and  is  turned  into  a  gas.  This  gas  chemically  unites  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  result  is  heat  and  light.  The  fixtures  about  the  flame 
soon  become  heated,  and  the  air  passing  through  the  brass  work  takes  up  a  part 
of  this  heat  As  a  result,  the  oxygen  meets  the  oil  at  a  higher  temperature, 
and  the  chemical  action  is  more  rapid,  hotter.  Neilson's  idea  was  an  inspira- 
tion. He  heated  the  air  blast  blown  into  a  furnace,  and  got  more  heat  out  of 
hiscoaL 

Other  men  went  fmiiher,  and  in  gas-fired  tumaoes  heated  the  gas  as  well  as 
the  air,  and,  developing  Neilson's  hot  blast,  gave  us  the  modem  high  temperature 
regenerative  furnaces.  A  few  years  ago  Siemens  applied  the  idea  to  gas  lamps. 
A  regenerative  gas  lamp  is  one  in  which  the  gas  and  air  are  both  raised  to  a  high 
temperature  before  they  reach  the  burner.  The  result  of  this  regeneration  is  more 
light  and  heat  at  a  material  saving  of  gas. 

All  combustion  is  now  thought  to  be  really  the  burning  of  a  gasL  The  lighted 
match  brought  to  the  candle  wick  vaporizes  the  wax,  and  it  unites  with  the  oxygen 
to  give  heat  and  light.  The  wick  then  becomes  a  gas  producer.  Practically,  every 
lamp  is  a  gas  lamp.  The  poet,  toasting  his  shins  before  the  hearth,  may  sing  of 
the  blazing  hickory,  but  his  back-log  and  fore^tick  are  only  gas  works  in  little, 
and  the  crackle  and  singing  of  the  fire  are  only  the  blowing  up  of  miniature  gas 
tanks. 

W  ith  the  exception  of  a  simple  form  of  hot-blast  steam  bofler  furnace  invented 
in  this  country,  the  regenerative  idea  has  not  spread  beyond  a  few  gas  lamps  and 
the  high-temperature  furnaces  in  glass  works,  iron  works  and  steel  mills.  And 
yet  we  are  told  that,  at  our  present  enormous  output  of  anthracite,  we  shall  see 
our  mines  exhausted  in  less  than  a  hundred  years.  Of  all  this  vast  tonnage  bunied 
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in  oar  iteam  boilers  and  nrngea,  only  an  inflnitriy  mall  paroentegeghres  ns  qhAiI 
heat  TbeAmeiicanoookstoTe  is  perhapa  the  best  tiling  oCltoUndeTorinTflDted, 
and  yet  it  is  a  soientifio  afaama  WeprobaUy  nee  i4>  eveiy  day  in  the  year  fifty 
timee  the  fuel  actually  needed  to  make  the  morning  ooftee  and  roUe  of  the  nation. 
Of  ooone,  there  are  nuuqr  caneee  for  this  waste,  bat  chief  among  them  is  the  fiict 
that  we  nse  cold-blast  stoves.  Bvery  hoosemother  knows  that  the  fire  boms  bet- 
ter in  a  hot  stove  than  in  one  jnst  started— becanse  the  air  needed  for  oombostian 
is  wanner,  because  in  a  certain  way  the  stove  makes  its  own  hot  blast. 

Why  does  not  some  bright  stovemaker  copy  the  regenerative  gas  lamp,  and 
make  his  products  of  combustion  heat  hit  blast  f  How  it  may  be  done  is  not  here 
to  say.  It  can  be  done,  and  the  man  who  will  do  it  will  be  a  second  Neilson. 
Furthermore,  hot  fuel  is  better  than  cold  fuel,  just  as  a  hot  blast  is  better  than 
cold  air.  The  coming  cook-stove  wiU  be  a  regenerative  stove— probably  a  gas 
stove— and  when  it  comes  cooking  will  be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  fine  art,  adding 
greatly  to  the  general  sum  of  happiness  around  the  national  breakfast  table. 

This  way  lies  the  path  of  progress.    Oar  system  of  getting  fuel  out  of  the 

ground  is  wasteful  enough.    Our  conunon  method  of  burning  it  is  wasteful  to  tiie 

last  degree,  wasteful  of  time,  labor,  comfort,  temper  and  money.    The  reganera- 

tlon  of  the  cook-stove  is  worthy  of  our  highest  sdentiflc  thought  and  study. 

Chablbs  Babn abd. 
UL 

OOITBB-DBINKINO  AND  BUNDIOBM. 

Hayxhg  for  the  past  fifteen  years  made  a  special  and  oontinnoos  study  of 
diweaseB  of  the  eye,  and  the  morbific  agencies  affecting  that  organ,  I  must  confess 
surprise  at  the  novel  and  startiing  claims  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Holaday  in  his  article  upon 
**  Coffee-Drinking  and  Blindness,"  in  the  September  number  of  the  Nobth  6jaar 
ICAN  Rbvimw.  The  statements  of  the  writer  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  coffecKlrink- 
ing  upon  the  eye,  find  little  or  no  support  in  the  testimony  of  the  great  body  <rf 
learned  oculists  whose  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  ophthalmology  certainly 
deserve  some  consideration.  There  is  a  positiveism  and  almost  dogmatism  in  the 
writer^  assertions  that  wtiuld  seem  to  demnnd  more  accuracy  of  physiologioal 
statement,  and  more  amplitude  of  clinical  evidence  than  he  adduces  in  their 
support,  and  personal  idiosyncrasy  renders  many  conunon  articles  of  food  poison- 
ons  to  some  persons,  while  the  same  articles  are  health-giving  and  almost  indis- 
pensable to  others  ;  and  the  facts  which  the  author  sets  forth  in  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence of  coffee  upon  his  vision  only  emphasisea  this  general  law.  He  says  :  **I 
have  no  doubt  but  what  this  weakness  of  the  eyes,  which  results  from  coffee- 
drinking,  is  due  to  the  sympathy  which  the  optic  nerve  has  for  the  nasal 
cavity."  If  in  his  physiological  researches  the  writer  has  established 
tlie  facts  set  forth  in  this  claim,  he  owes  it  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  to  enlighten  the  medical  profession  upon  the  intricacies  of 
the  mysterious  path  by  which  he  has  reached  tlie  important  discovery. 
He  further  says,  *'  The  brain,  again,  is  intensely  affected  thereby  (coffee-drinking), 
because  the  principal  nerves  of  the  brain  branch  off  from  the  nasal  cavity."  To 
our  mind,  neither  the  physiological  nor  anatomical  fibre  of  this  quotation  would 
suffer  from  further  elucidation.  His  graphic  description  of  the  **  slim  and  ghastly" 
multitude  of  **  runts,"  with  **eyes  and  features  rendered  flat"  by  coffee-drinking, 
meets  a  daily  refutation  in  the  stalwart,  bright  and  full>eyed  multitude,  who  have 
reveled  for  a  life-time  in  the  delectable  aroma  of  this  subtle  and  ^  death-dealing" 
coffee,  with  no  thought  of  Rurrendering  either  their  beverage  or  their  vision. 
Again,  in  the  fiice  of  the  experience  of  the  whole  military  world  to  the  contrary, 
our  author  makes  the  assertion  that  ouffee  militates  against  "a  muscular 
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inspiratioii   azid    proweB&"     While   no   intelUseDt   pencm   will   deny   that 

the  excessive  use  of  coffee  has  an  Injurious  effect  upon  tiie  entire  neryous  system, 

npon  all  the  special  senses  not  confined  to  the  eye,  and  upon  all  the  vital  fonctions 

of  the  hnman  organism,  or  that  in  some  rare  idiosyncraoies  it  proves  extremely 

poisonons,  yet  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people,  fortified  by  the  experienoe  of 

mankind,  will  place  the  brand  of  extravagance  upon  the  claims  of  the  articie 

under  di8cu8Bion,and  a  great  army  of  lively  and  robust  *'  runts  **  will  continue  to 

thrive  in  all  functional  health  and  activity  on  that  popular  beverage  known  as 

coffee.  Hayes  G.  Fbutoh,  M.D. 

IV. 

WHOBI  ENOLIBH-^BaBSmBirr'S  OR  QUBBN*S  f 

TBS  Note  and  Comment  in  the  October  Rxvtbw,  entitled  ''Presidents  Eng- 
lish,*' was  remarkably  entertaining,  and  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  the 
peculiarity  of  President  Cleveland's  English  is  to  an  extent  equaled  by  the  peculiar 
diction  noted  by  Mr.  Archibald  Ballantyne  in  **  Longman's  Magazina" 

Mr.  Ballantyne  is  not  writing  about  President  Cleveland,  but  about  a  Britiah 
parson  named  William  Barnes,  *'  who  was  an  enthusiast  for  the  strictly  Bingi^fft* 
element  in  tbe  Englidb  language." 

*'  What  we  want,"  said  Mr.  Barnes,  *'  for  the  pulpit  as  well  as  for  the  book, 
and  the  platform,  and  the  people,  is  a  pure,  homely,  strong  Saxon-EngUsh  of  Eng- 
lish stems,  such  as  would  be  understood  by  common  English  minds  and  touch 
English  hearts";  and  as  a  specimen  of  what  tbe  English  language  would  be  under 
such  conditions,  he  translates  into  the  vernacular  of  his  own  parish  one  of  Her 
Most  Oradona  Majesty's  speeches  to  Parliament  Hia  version  runs  as  follows, 
and  for  groteaqueness  it  is  not  unworthy  of  a  place  beside  the  President's  speech 
of  acceptation : 

(1.)  My  Lords  and  Gentiemen:  The  satisfaction  with  which  I  ordinarily  release 
Ton  from  discharging  the  duties  of  the  Session  is,  on  the  present  occasion,  quali- 
nod  by  a  sinoere  regret  that  an  important  part  of  your  labors  should  have  failed  to 
result  in  a  legislative  enactment. 

The  lightneartedness  I  do  mwoeUy  veel  when  I  do  let  70  off  vrom  the  business 
npon  your  hands  in  the  Sesaiona  is  thelse  time  a  littie  bit  damped*  owen  to  a  ranklen 
in  my  mind  that  a  goodish  lot  o'  your  work  veil  short  o'  comen  into  anything  Uk 
laws. 

(2.)  The  most  friendly  intercourse  continues  to  subsist  between  myself  and  all  for- 
eignjpowers. 

The  very  best  o'  veelena  be  atlll  arkept  up  in  deilena  between  myself  an'  all  o'  the 
outlandish  powera. 

(S.)  Diplomatic  relations  have  been  resumed  with  Mexico,  and  a  preliminary 
agreement  has  been  signed,  inoviding  for  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  navigation. 

Zome  delildns  have  a-been  a-took  up  age&n  wi'  Mexico,  an'  we've  bwoth  a-put  oxat 
hands  to  an  understanden-like  that  we^a  meake  a  new  bargain  about  treade  and 
seafeiirdn. 

(4.)  I  have  to  lament  the  faflure  of  the  efforts  which  were  made  bv  the  European 
Powers  assembled  in  the  recent  conference,  to  devise  means  for  restoring  that  equi- 
librium in  the  finances  of  Egypt  which  is  so  important  an  element  in  its  well-being 
and  good  order. 

ican't  but  be  ever  so  aony  that  nothdn  come  out  o'  the  dodns  o'  the  Olrt  Powera 
o'  Europe  that  put  their  heads  tomther  tother  day  in  the  girt  talking  and  trydn  to 
vlnd  out  zome  wfty  o'  puttdn  to  rights  age&n  the  money-stock  ov  Egypt,  a  thing  that 
do  goo  so  vur  towards  the  we]l*be<^n  and  well'dodn  o't. 

(6.)  I  continue  to  view  with  unabated  satisfaction  the  mitigation  and  diminution 
of  agrarian  crime  in  Lreland,  and  the  substantial  improvement  in  the  condition  of  Ite 
people. 

I  do  still  aee  to  my  unlessened  happiness  how  vleld  crimes  be  a  mUden'd  and  a 
lesaen'd  in  Ireland,  and  in  what  a  soxmdly  bettered  plight  be  the  vo'k. 

Mr.  Barnes  himself  can  do  better  than  President  or  Queen,  aa  appears  from  a 
specimen  of  his  own  workmanship  : 

The  mind  strength  and  body  worksomeness  of  the  Saxon,  which  are  of  great 
might  for  good  when  w611  spent,  need  a  training  in  wisdom  to  keep  them  from  mia- 
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ebtat  TIm  Sazon'k  mind  .  .  .  is  destroctiycy  and  hiB  qinelcDetB  wants  th*  gold- 
anoe  of  refined  thought  .  .  .  Thenoe  it  is  that  seats  put  out  at  towns  are  often 
wantonly  wrenched  asnnder,  that'hars  and  stiles  are  notched  by  bearers  of  an  axe, 
that  the  flrnlde^post  is  upset,  and  coping  stones  are  pushed  off  bndsn  walls,  and  tmea 
and  BhroDs  are  damaged,  and  the  Ixmb  qmokness  b  spent  in  whiniing  sticks. 

If  Mr.  Barnes*  ideas  were  carried  oot  we  might  look  for  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  dictionary.    Here  are  some  of  the  changes  he  would  make : 


Bleotricity Plre-ghoet. 

Superannuated Oreryeary. 

Democracy Folkdom. 

Criticism Deemsterhood. 

Botany Wortlore. 

Telegram Wire^pell. 

Altercation. Braai^eu 

Hauflrhty Orermindy. 

OmiuDus Folkwain. 

Semi-detached  houses House-twin. 

Active Sprack. 


Perambulator Push-walnling. 

Hagnifloent Hl^-deedy. 

Statics Welghtonftkveu 

Quadrangle Fourwinkl& 

Generations Child-teams. 

Annals Tear4xioldnga. 

Bnthuslasm Faith-heat. 

BuUer Cellar-thane. 

Appendix Hank-matter. 

Ambassador Statespellmaa. 

Bpidemic Manqualm. 


Of  all  this,  Kr.  Ballantyne  says  what  may  be  equally  applicable  to  the  *'  I,** 
**  my,**  **  me,**  and  *'  myself  **  of  the  Preaident*8  speech — *'  an  author  who  instead 
of  using  his  own  (native)  language  in  its  richest  and  truest  literary  form  takes  op 
a  lingnlstic  Cad    .    •    •    makes  his  work  provincial  instead  of  literary.** 

GXOFFBST  CHAMPLIH. 

V. 

A  ORoioB  OF  mvnjL 

lanvpSBAKCB  is  a  great  evil,  but  it  is  not  the  greatest  It  is  chiefly  a  physi- 
oal  disease,  and  can  be  cured.  Prohibitory  legislation  always  evokes  two  greater 
evils  than  the  evil  it  seeks  to  exterminate.  If  the  laws  are  rigidly  enforced,  they 
breed  a  brood  of  hypocrites;  if  they  are  dead  letters,  they  engender  a  contempt  for 
law.  I  have  so  profound  a  respect  for  individual  freedom  that  I  would  rather  see 
the  whole  nation  drunk  from  deliberate  choice,  than  any  man  sober  from  compul- 
sion; and  I  have  so  profound  a  respect  for  personal  integrity  that  I  would  rather 
see  a  thousand  drunkards  than  a  single  hypocrite.  Drunkards  sometimes  refonn; 
but  hypocrites  have  lost  even  the  capacity  to  reform  ;  they  are  like  girdled  trees, 
and  rotten  to  the  core.  Drunkenness  is  only  a  mental  skin  disease.  A  prohibition 
law  will  only  be  both  successful  and  not  worse  than  drunkenness  when  it  is  passed 
and  enforced  by  every  individual /or  himself. 

Edwabd  F.  Hadkav. 
VI. 

THK  AOB  OF  MSNDACITT. 

It  is  easily  sosoeptible  of  proof  that  there  is  to-day  far  more  lying  and  mis- 
representation of  what  we  may  term  a  professional  type  than  there  has  ever  been 
before.  If  figures  are  demanded  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  any  of  the  daily 
Journals,  run  tiie  eye  casually,  as  it  were,  over  the  columns,  note  the  number  of  easily 
detected  falsehoods  therein  contained  and  multiply  by  the  total  alleged  circulation 
as  given  in  the  sworn  statement  at  the  head  of  the  day*s  issue.  More  than  this,  if 
each  paper  is  read  by  several  different  persons  it  is  fair  stUl  farther  to  incnaae  the 
estimate,  for  a  lie  is  surely  a  lie  every  time  it  is  repeated.  Thus  by  a  very  simple 
arithmetical  process  it  is  possible  to  show  that  millions  of  f  alsehoods-ndad  in  all 
the  authority  that  printer*s  ink  still  carries  for  many  minds— are  sent  oat  daUy 
upon  their  mission  to  distort  the  truth,  if  not  direetiy  to  promulgate  actual  false- 
hood. During  a  political  campaign  of  course  t^is  practice  of  Journalistic  lying  is 
vasUy  increased,  for  the  pernicious  doctrine  that  Justifies  mendacity  for  political 
purposes  has  its  natoral  effect    It  is  regarded  as  *'good  Journalism**  to  print  in 
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**  deadly  parallel  eoliimns  **  all  the  falsehoods  perpetrated  by  one^  **  esteemed  con- 
temponury,'*  bat  the  withdrawal  or  correction  of  one's  own  lapees,  intentional  or 
othtfwise,  is  yery  bad  joumaliam  indeed. 

But  the  Jourcalistio  liar  is  not  the  only  professional  of  his  class.  Bide  by  side 
with  him  stands  the  lawyer,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  latter  shoold 
not  take  precedence  when  it  comee  to  down-right  scientific  work.  His  training 
from  the  very  oatset  contemplates  the  defense  of  clients  known  to  be  in  the  wrong; 
contemplates  in  other  words  the  sopprenion  of  the  tmth  and  the  promulgation  of 
ddiberate  falsehoods  in  open  court  with  the  avowed  intention  of  misleadinfl:  the 
Jury. 

The  writer  has  heard  a  lawyer  in  private  conversation  exult  over  the  fiact 
that,  knowing  a  man  to  be  a  particularly  brutal  murderer,  be  had  secured  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter  through  his  management  of  the  defense.  Probably  most 
of  the  lawyers  who  read  these  lines  will  not  be  at  all  in  sympathy  with  the  lay 
sentiment  that  revolts  at  such  a  standard  of  professional  honor.  For  the  lawyer, 
indeed,  there  is  some  shadow  of  excuse,  his  training  and  practice  lead  up  to  falsi- 
fication by  degrees  almost  imperceptible.  In  many  civil  cases  both  sides  may 
frequently  believe  themselves  to  be  in  the  right,  and  there  are  often 
nice  shades  of  meaning  in  testimony,  documentary  and  otherwise,  that  aiford 
abundant  opportunity  for  honest  difference  of  opinion .  A  few  years  of  experience 
in  such  lines  of  thought  must,  almost  of  necessity,  blunt  the  lei^  conscience,  until 
its  proprietor,  perhaps,  does  not  hesitate  to  justify  himself —nay,  to  feel  a  certain 
pride  in  undertaking  the  defense  of  a  client  whom  he  knows  to  be  a  rascal,  or  of 
a  corporation  which  he  knows  is  guilty  of  buying  up  Jegislatures.  It  is  an  ac- 
cepted axiom  of  law  that  every  party  to  a  suit  has  a  right  to  tell  his  own  story  in 
his  own  way,  but  a  true  standard  of  professional  honor  should  disbar  any  one  who 
attempts  to  keep  a  self-confessed  criminal  out  of  prison,  or  who  attempt  to  miti- 
gate the  just  punishment  of  any  transgressor,  be  he  individual  or  corporate. 

There  are  of  course  professional  liars  in  this  complex  civilization  of  ours,  out- 
side of  journalism  and  the  law,  but  ttiese  two  are  conspicuous  from  tlie  necessary 
conditions  of  their  respective  callings,  and  while  they  are  permitted,  nay  en- 
couraged to  persevere,  the  popular  regard  for  truth  must  of  necessity  deteriorate. 

HOWABD  Paun. 

VIL 

▲  BXVBN-8IDED  PARADOX. 

L  Thxbb  are  three  hundred  coUeges  in  the  United  States,  with  all  the  appli- 
ances for  the  highest  learning,  and  any  young  man,  of  however  limited  means, 
can  manage  to  obtain  a  reasonably  good  education.  Their  thousands  of  graduates 
are  in  every  conceivable  occupation,  and  include  men  who  are  eminent  among 
ttie  world's  scholars,  philosophers  and  statesmen.  Yet  in  choosing  a  president 
four  yean  ago  we  managed  lo  bestow  the  office  upon  one  who  had  never  seen  the 
inside  of  a  college  nor  made  up  the  deficiency  by  private  study. 

n.  Our  country  contains  profound  lawyers,  and  brilliant  ones,  who  have 
praetloed  in  our  highest  courts  and  even  appeared  before  international  tribunals. 
Yet  we  have  given  the  chief  magistracy  to  a  lawyer  who  had  never  succeeded  in 
gaining  more  than  a  moderate  practice  in  one  of  the  smaller  cities. 

IIL  Our  two  houses  of  Congress  contain  statesmen  of  long  experience,  ez- 
hanstive  knowledge,  and  great  skilL  But  all  that  they  can  determine  upon  after 
the  most  oareful  deliberation,  we  submit  to  the  whims  and  prejudices  of  a  vetoer 
who  has  never  been  a  membor  of  any  legislative  body,  and  who  exhibits  a  marvel- 
ous igDaraace  both  of  general  histoiy  and  of  legi<<lative  precedent. 
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IV.  A  few  ymn  ago  wa  were  engaged  in  a  terrible  war  for  the  life  of  the 
nation,  in  which  more  than  two  million  of  our  citinns  bore  an  active  park  In 
nearly  every  State  there  are  men  who  risked  their  lives  for  their  ooonfary  and  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  the  battlefield,  and  who  now  in  matorer  years  are  show- 
ing daily  proofs  of  ability  and  integrity  in  their  various  callings.  But  instead  of 
giving  our  highest  prise  to  any  of  thei«,  we  have  bestowed  it  apon  one  who  stood 
aloof  from  the  great  stmggle,  though  he  was  a  brawny  young  man  with  no 
qpecial  ties  to  detain  him  at  homa 

V.  The  Democratic  party  offered  in  succession,  as  presidential  candidates, 
George  B.  McClellan.  Horatio  Seymour,  Horace  Greeley,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and 
Winfleld  S.  Hancock,  and  with  each  of  them  it  was  defeated.  When  it  offered 
a  candidate  who  could  stand  no  comparison  with  any  one  of  them,  either  in  public 
services  or  in  private  character,  it  was  sucoeesfuL 

VL  We  have  many  citizaus  in  public  life  who,  both  by  instinct  and  by  breeding, 
are  gentlemen  in  the  worthiest  sense  of  the  word.  But  to  represent  us  in  our 
highest  office,  and  receive  the  ministers  from  foreign  courts,  we  have  chosen  a 
man  whose  vulgarity  and  lack  of  breeding  are  conspicuous  at  every  turn,  from 
the  clumiy  wit  of  his  veto  messages  to  his  ostentatious  disregard  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath. 

VII.  A  considerable  number  of  citiiens  who  pxpfessed  to  be  intent  upon  a 
great  reform  gave  their  confidence  and  their  votes  to  the  candidate  of  a  party  that, 
so  far  from  being  identified  with  any  reform,  has  qppossd  every  one  that  has  ever 
been  effected.  The  President  thus  seated  has  openly,  notoriously,  and  systemat- 
ically disappointed  every  expectation  on  which  he  gained  independent  votes,  and 
has  brought  about  his  own  renomination  through  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the 
lowest  class  of  politicians.  Tet  most  of  those  sanguine  reformers  are  preparing  to 
vote  for  him  a  second  time.  • 

Soluticn. — ^There  are  but  two  possible  explanations  of  this  cumulative  para- 
doc  Either  the  dishonesty  of  the  so-called  Independent  surpasses  all  that  has 
ever  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  strictest  partisan,  or  else  we  are  undergoing  an 
epidemic  of  political  insanity. 

ROBSITKB  JOBH8ON. 

VIIL 
With  Foub  Gbsat  Mur. 

BEmtY  CLAT. 

I  HAVX  interviewed  seven  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  two  or  three 
kings  and  queens,  including  his  Majesty  of  Dahomey,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

My  first  experiment  in  interviewing  a  great  man  was  an  amateur  one— I 
have  since  practiced  it  professionally— about  forty-five  years  ago,  and  was  on 
Henry  Clay.  He  was  at  Saratoga,  and  I  determined  to  see  and  talk  with  him. 
I  cannot  remember  the  name  of  the  hotel,  but  I  know  it  was  not  the  leading  one 
of  the  place,  and  the  servants  were  all  blacks,  and  vi^ry  proud  of  their  great  guest, 
guarding  him  with  a  vigilance  which  only  a  negro  knows. 

Whether  the  man  to  whom  I  applied  for  an  audience  with  the  great  wtatssman 
was  Mr.  Clay's  own  n:ian,  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  his  majesty  informed  me 
most  positively  that, 

'*  Yer  keyant  see  Mass  Clay,  sah !  lees  yer  sen  up  yer  kyard  an  yer  bml- 

n 

The  first  I  complied  with,  the  last  I  hesitated  about,  but  finally  said  that  I 
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had  no  bmiiWBS,  bat  cariosity  to  see  the  great  zoan.  After  the  Berrant  had  been 
upstairs  a  few  mlnotes,  I  saw  a  head  bent  over  the  balusters  of  the  first  floor, 
which  I  knew  to  be  Mr.  Clay^s  bj  his  portraits,  and  was  aware  that  he  was  mak- 
ing an  inspection  of  me,  which  inspection  was  immediately  followed  by  the  men- 
tion of  my  name  and  the  Inyitation  to  "  Come  np  !  ** 

Mr.  Clay  was  m  his  shirt  sleeves,  without  a  vest,  his  suspenders  hanging 
loose,  his  hair  awry,  and  in  a  pair  of  doth  ehppers  that  looked  as  though  they 
might  baye  been  in  the  wars  ;  but,  with  all  this,  there  was  a  light  that  beamed  in 
his  face  unmistakably  of  intellect,  and  notwithstanding  the  unpicturesqueness  of 
his  square-cut  mouth,  when  be  smfled,  he  funiled  all  over.  He  stood  in  the  entry 
until  I  had  mounted  the  stairs,  then  advanced  and  took  my  hand,  not  releasing 
it  unto  we  had  reached  his  room,  during  which  time  I  was  endeavoriug  to  make 
some  sort  of  apdogy  for  my  early  call,  and  he  as  earnest  in  assuring  me  that  I 
had  done  right,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  which  I  by  my  vanity  and  by  his 
earnestness  was  made  to  believe,  and  when  he  had  led  me  to  a  chair  and  apolo- 
gised for  going  on  with  his  dressing  while  he  talked,  I  felt  perfectly  at  my  ease. 

I  always  have  thought  since  there  was  a  sublime  policy  in  all  that  interview. 
He  talked  for  history,  as  if  he  knew  that  the  time  would  come  when  I  would  tell 
it  to  thousands,  and  that  ic  would  be  to  his  interest  to  make  an  impression.  He 
started  out  as  witii  the  idea,  not  so  much  of  talking  himself  as  making  me  talk, 
and  began  by  asking  me  my  business,  or  profession.  At  that  time  I  was  an  artist, 
in  a  branch  that  led  me  into  intimate  connection  with  engraving  on  wood,  then  an 
art  in  its  infancy,  having  less  than  two  score  of  devotees,  but  since  increased  to  a 
thousand,  or  more,  in  this  country.  He  questioned  and  listened,  went  on  with 
his  toilet,  and  suggested  ideas  until,  as  I  found  that  he  was  dressed,  I  rose  to  go, 
looked  at  my  watch  and  saw,  to  my  astonishment,  that  I  had  been  there  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  but  yet  the  great  man  had  made  me  feel  that  I  bad  not  bored  him, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  been  pleased  with  the  talk. 

Whether  this  was  the  perfection  of  policy  and  politeness  combined,  I  cannot 
tell,  or  whether  it  was  all  real;  but,  when  I  was  going,  he  asked  earnestly  for  my 
address  In  New  York,  which,  when  he  had  received,  he  promised  that  whenever 
be  came  to  that  dty  he  would  call  on  me  and  have  another  talk.  He  came  here 
half  a  doaen  of  times  afterwards,  but  the  call  never  came  3fr.  Years  afterward  I 
was  telling  of  this  interview  and  promise  to  Thurlow  Weed,  and  the  old  man 
laughed.  *'  Yes  !**  he  said,  "  that  was  like  Henry ;  he  always  sent  everybody  from 
him  charmed,  because  he  made  them  think  he  was  charmed  with  them.  **  I  have 
no  doubt  this  was  true,  though  it  was  a  wet  blanket  on  my  vanity. 

WX.  XAKXPKACX  THAGKEILAT. 

A  second  damper  was  one  administered  by  Thackeray,  to  whom  I  was  once 
telling  of  this  interview  with  Clay,  and  his  mournful  remark  to  me  on  the  penalties 
of  greatness,  the  greatest  of  which  was  that  be  never  was  alone,  even  in  the 
sanctity  of  his  own  bedroom ;  he  did  not  know  but  "  somebody  might  be  peeping 
through  the  keyhole.**  I  ventured  to  say  that  such  a  feeling  must  be  terrible,  and 
a  living  nightmare.    **  Oh  I**  said  Thackeray,  **  you  need  never  fear  that.*' 

As  I  was  then  in  the  first  flush  and  vanity  of  my  literary  career,  I  felt  as  if 
the  renoark  was  impertinent ;  but  it  was  Thackeray  all  over  ;  he  never  missed  the 
dianoe. 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLIT. 

My  next  contact  with  a  great  man,  where  I  fdt  as  if  potitaneBS,  without 
policy,  redeemed  everything,  was  with  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1861 ,  when  every- 
body flodced  to  Wadiington,andI,among  the  rest,  on  wbat  I  thought  was  national 
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borinea^  bnt  what  I  am  now  iTicJImwi  to  beiie?^  was  entirely  my  own.  IhadUtlle 
ezparienoe  in  appiyaching  great  men,  and  whal  I  did  have  had  always  been  at- 
tended with  sttooesa.  I  wanted  to  see  the  President,  and  I  made  my  way  directly 
to  the  White  House,  thinking  I  had  only  to  annoonoe  that  I  was  there,  and  be  ra- 
oeived  with  open  arms. 

I  fonnd  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  officers  in  uniform  about  the  oonidora, 
and  asked  one  of  them  where  I  could  find  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  pointed  to  a  door 
that  stood  ajar,  and  I  went  to  it  without  thinking  where  it  might  lead  to,  and 
pushed  it  further  open.  As  I  afterward  learned,  the  doorkeeper  bad  only  that 
moment  left  his  post  to  go  into  the  next  room  for  an  instant  As  I  looked  in,  j 
saw  a  tall,  gaunt  individual  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  looking 
over  some  papers.  He  said  nothing,  but  beckoned  with  his  finger,  and  as  his  por- 
trait was  not  then  as  familiar  as  it  was  afterward,  I  did  not  recognise  him.  I 
went  to  him,  and  he  asked  me.  as  I  then  thought,  in  a  dight  tone  of  irritation, 
**  What  do  yon  want  P  I  answered  that  I  wanted  Mr.  Lincoln.  "  I  am  Mr. 
Lincoln,'^  he  said,  more  pleasantly.  I  at  once  dashed  into  my  business,  and  dis- 
patched it  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  all  of  which  I  had  rehearsed  before,  and 
though,  as  I  now  know,  it  could  not  have  interested  him  in  the  least,  he  listened 
with  profound  attention.  When  I  had  finished,  he  scratched  a  few  words  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  signed  it  A.  L.,  and  handed  it  to  me  with  the  simple  words, 
"Take  that  to  Mr.  Cameron.*^ 

At  that  moment,  as  I  rose  to  my  feet,  a  man  entered  with  two  cups  and  San- 
oers,  a  plain  Cin  pot,  and  the  usual  paraphernalia  for  tea  or  coffee. 

'*  Take  a  cup  of  tea,  Ck>lonel  T  said  the  great  man.  At  that  moment  I  thought 
of  the  old  story  told  of  some  afterward  celebrated  marshal,  with  whom  Napoleon 
made  the  same  mistake;  and  as  I  was  only  trying  to  be  a  colonel,  my  airy,  fairy 
scheme  being  to  organize  a  regiment  of  compositors,  pressmen,  writers,  and  gen- 
eral newspaper  men,  to  disseminate  North^^m  newspapers,  and  their  ideas,  as  we 
advanced  into  regained  territory,  why  I  thought  it  a  good  chance  to  get  off  tbe 
old  story  on  the  president,  and  said,  **  In  what  regiment,  Mr.  President  r* 

**  Oh !  that  will  all  come  in  good  time,''  he  answered,  with  a  little  laugh.  **  This 
is  not  a  thing  of  a  day.** 

I  thanked  nim,  and  sat  down  to  my  coffee,  saying  something  about  intruding. 
His  answer  was: 

*T11  tell  yon  when  to  ga  I  guess  I've  learned  that  in  this  place,  if  Fve  learned 
nothing  else.  Beside  that,  1  think  you've  learned  something  from  the  well-bred 
dog,  and  you  know  he  always  got  out  before  he  was  kicked  out** 

Tbe  coffep  was  finished,  and  very  bad  coffee  it  was,  during  the  drinking  of 
which  we  had  a  little  talk  abont  coffee,  and  how  to  make  it,  in  which  he  agned 
with  me  that  it  was  in  the  making,  not  in  the  ooffee  itself,  and  related  how,  when 
he  was  a  young  noaa,  after  traveling  all  night,  cramped  np  in  a  stage,  m  southern 
Illinois,  he  stopped  at  a  small  wayside  inn,  where  he  hadfijled  chicken,  buckwheat 
cakes  and  coffee  for  breakfast. 

"  8nch  coffee,  sir  1  to  say  nothing  of  the  buckwheat  cakes  and  chicken,  I  had 
never  before  tasted.  It  was  delicious,  and  as  I  fonnd  out  afterward  was  simply 
made  from  parched  rye." 

I  did  not  say  anjrthing  to  Mr.  Lincoln  about  his  having  been  cooped  np  all 
night,  and  being  cold  and  hungry,  but  I  had  a  suspicion  that  this  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  coffee. 

The  coffee  dispatched  I  again  rose  to  go.  He  took  my  hand  very  solemnly,  and 
said,  as  I  went  out :  *'  Don't  mind  Cameron  if  he's  croas.  He  has  a  great  deal  to 
trouble  him.     Let  me  know  how  it  turns  out" 
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BmON  OAIOBOV. 

And  DOW  from  the  great  man  who  was  oatarally  polite  and  amiable,  I  sped  to 
the  small  one  who  was  bom  snappish,  and  snobbish,  and  made  every  body  about 
him  the  same  way.  On  the  route  to  him,  at  the  War  Department,  I  looked  at  the 
paper  Mr.  Lincoln  bad  written.    It  read  :  ''  Examine,  I  think  well  of  thja  A.  L.** 

I  made  my  way,  under  surveillanoe,  as  though  I  was  suspected  of  wishing  to 
steal,  to  Mr.  Cameron's  door,  and  was  met  by  a  surly  Irishman  or  Scotchman, 
who  told  me.  as  though  he  was  himself  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  Mr.  Cameron 
was  engaged,  and  to  my  farther  questions  as  to  when  I  could  see  him,  replied, 
with  a  scowl,  that  he  did  not  know.    **  Come  back  in  a  week." 

"  See  here,  my  friend,**  I  said,  "  You  don*t  seem  to  have  any  idea  about  time. 
Have  you  got  a  watch  T 

**  No  I**  was  the  snarling  answer. 

"  Wei],  take  this  one,**  I  said,  detaching  my  own,  and  slipping  it  into  his 
willing  hand.  *'  It  may  help  you  to  count  time  for  a  man  who  has  none  to 
spare.** 

'*  Come  back  in  half  an  hour,**  he  said,  with  a  grim  smile,  as  be  sUpped  my 
ticker  into  his  pocket. 

I  came  back  in  half  an  hour,  and  was  admitted  to  the  little,  great  man,  who,  as 
the  very  extreme  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  sat  enthroned  in  an  iomiense  velveted  and  gilded 
chair,  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  clerks  and  lackeys,  and  bearing  upon  his  face 
a  look  half  of  weariness,  half  of  contempt.  I  was  not  asked  to  sit  down,  and 
delivered  my  credentials,  Mr.  Lincoln*s  bit  of  paper.  He  took  it  superciliously, 
glanced  at  it,  and  said,  "  Well,  what  is  it  ?  **  and  commenced  to  speak  in  an 
undertone  to  one  of  his  lackeys.  Those  who  have  been  placed  in  a  similar  position 
can  imagine  that  I  did  not  t^l  my  story  very  clearly.  I  was  simply  overawed  by 
snobbery,  and  when  the  principal  snob  sneered  and  said,  *'  It*s  all  nonsense  ! "  I 
backed  out,  and  went  upon  my  way  satisfied  that  the  struggle  was  over.  At  the 
door  I  met  the  now  owner  of  my  watch,  who  vouchsafed  the  inquiry  as  to  how  I 
made  out,  but  when  I  answered  *'  Not  at  all,**  I  noticed  that  he  studied  time 
well  enough  to  know  how  to  keep  itb 

J.  W.  Watbon. 
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MBN  AHD  KBABUBSS  OF  HALT  ▲  GKHTDBT. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pleasant  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  wise  and  obaer- 
▼ant  man  like  the  distinguished  author  of  this  handsome  book,*  and  go  over  the 
ground  traveled  by  him  during  an  active  and  laborious  fifty  years  of  life.  The 
tide  of  narrative  flows  evenly  along  these  pages,  and  one  gets  the  impression  of 
being  in  the  company  of  an  exact  and  truthful  historian.  We  have  had  an 
abundance  of  war  books,  and  therefore  the  calm  and  frank  opinions  of  a  civilian 
and  statesman,  who  served  his  country  faithfully  during  a  most  critical  period  of 
her  history,  is  especially  entitled  to  attention,  and  In  this  instance  will  in  the  main 
command  approval  and  admiration.  Mr.  McCulloch  writes  from  personal  obser- 
vation  and  recollection  only,  and  hence  the  scope  of  the  work  is  much  mors 
limited  than  the  title  would  suggest  Many  men  prominent  in  American  affairs, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  nations,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  these 
chronicles.  The  author  describes  a  circle  radiating  from  himself  as  a  centre,  and 
abstains,  perhaps  wisely,  from  discussing  either  men  or  measures  that  do  not 
revolve  in  some  way  around  him.  Thus  the  book  is  in  no  sense  a  history  of  the 
half  century.  A  very  large  portion  is  occupied  with  personal  opinions  and  jodg- 
meots  of  men  who  figured  prominently  during  the  war,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  in  these  estimates  of  men  and  measures  he  shows  a  kindly  and  sagackms 
spirit,  though  he  does  not  throw  much  new  light  upon  either.  His  defense  of 
General  McClellan  as  a  military  commander  is  interesting  and  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. General  Grant  comes  in  for  mingled  praise  and  criticism,  and  the  aathor 
has  been  at  some  pains  to  analyse  the  mental  and  moral  fibre  of  that  distin- 
guished man.  One  of  the  passages  of  the  work  to  which,  in  our  view,  exception 
might  betaken,  is  that  in  which  he  condemns  the  Nobth  Amsrican  Rkvibw  for 
certain  articles  on  prominent  public  personages;  but  Mr.  McCulloch  is  certainly 
entitled  to  his  own  opinions  on  that  subject,  and  to  the  adoption  of  this  method 
of  expressing  them. 

n. 

80H00LS  OF  CRBISnAN  TROCTOHT. 

Tbs  publication  by  Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard  of  the  suggestive  books  written 
twenty-four  years  ago  by  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  and  entitled  **  Broken 
UghtSi'^t  is  exceedingly  timely.    The  recent  controversy  touching  the  Christian 

*  *'  Men  aod  Measnree  of  Half  a  Century/*  Bketohea  and  Cknnmenta.  Bj  Hugh  MeCoUoeh. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fn  the  Administrations  of  Presidents  IJnooln,  Johnson  and  Artirar, 
Charles  Scrlbner^s  Sons. 

t  "  Broken  Lights."  An  Inqairy  into  the  present  oondltion  and  fhtore  prospeots  of  rellgloiis 
fUth.    By  Franoes  Power  CobbOb 
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faiih  in  the  paces  of  this  magaiine  has  awakened  wide  and  general  interest,  both 
among  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  opens  the  door  for  a  freer  diflcnssion  of  fonda- 
mental  religioiu  principles,  both  within  and  withoat  the  Church,  than  has  for  many 
years  been  tolerated  in  this  oonntry.  The  diiferant  schools  of  Christian  thought 
and  philosophy  prevalent  in  Eugland  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  still  exist,  with 
an  increasing  tendency  towards  liberalism,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  the  free- 
dom of  intellectual  debate;  and  the  division  of  parties  sketched  by  Miss  Cobbe  is 
not  at  all  inapplicable  to  this  country,  where,  however,  the  lines  of  **  orthodoxy'* 
ars  still  very  finely  laid  down.  Woe  be  to  the  clergyman  in  any  of  our  "  orthodox** 
American  churches  who  should  avow  the  principles  of  the  **  Essays  and  Reviews," 
or  the  party  which  our  author  describes  as  the  Second  Broad  Church.  The  lal^ 
in  America  are  content  to  fcdlow  implicitly  the  leadership  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
palsBologists,  or  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  a  historical  revelation  and  of  the  old 
theology,  are  strong  and  aealous  for  **  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints.** 
Nevertiieless,  many  thoughtful  men  among  our  preachers  and  pastors  already  feel 
the  foreshadowlngs  and  questionings  indicated  in  this  book,  and  are  *'  biding  the 
time**  when  they  may  speak  with  boldness  words  which,  if  spoken  now,  would  as- 
suredly cause  them  to  be  driven  ruthlessly  from  their  posts.  We  have  not  space 
to  discuss  the  points  raised  in  this  treatise,  but  can  have  nothing  but  respect  for 
the  calm,  judicial,  and  spiritual  tone  of  these  essays. 


DB.  ▲.  H.  BEAblOBD*B  SIBXOini. 

Ths  modest  and  manly  preface  to  Dr.  Amoiy  H.  Bradford's  book  of  sermoos 
lust  issued*  gives  a  feeling  of  expectancy  to  tne  reader  which  U  not  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Dr.  Bradford  says  that  *'a  rational  and  credible  idea  of  GKxl" 
**  cannot  be  taught  in  the  schools,**  and  that  yet  **  on  clear  views  of  God  hang  the 
glory  and  usefulness  of  human  life.**  What  he  proposes  in  these  sermons  is  to 
make  clear  that  **  God  has  manifested  himself  in  a  form  which  can  be  understood 
by  men.**  By  this  he  means  discsmed  by  the  spiritual  understanding,  for,  of  course, 
if  It  could  be  made  dear  to  the  intellect  it  could  be  taught  in  the  schools— as  it  is 
in  a  sense,  taught.  This  distinction  is  important,  and  leads  on  to  the  second  great 
purpose  in  the  author's  mind,  namely,  to  show  that  the  '*  Deity  is  never  far  from 
humanity,"  and  that  '*  the  spiritual  life  is  the  life  of  God  manifesting  itself  through 
the  spirits  of  men.**  This  sui&ciently  indicates  the  range  of  thought  in  these  dis- 
oonrses.  Little  stress  is  laid  on  dogmatic  theology,  but  the  lines  of  discussion  run 
parallel  with  the  received  dogmas  of  the  evangelical  school  In  the  sermon  on 
Conditions  of  Spiritual  Sight,  we  find  mentioned  Purity  of  Heart,  Sincerity, 
Obedience,  Self-surrender.  Among  the  characteristics  of  the  theological  thought 
of  the  age  the  preacher  enumerates  first,  The  Supremacy  of  Christ ;  secondly,  The 
Fatherhood  of  Ood ;  thirdly,  a  tendency  to  disciisB  duration  as  distinct  from  the 
nature  of  future  punishment ;  and  lastly,  a  return  to  the  doctrine  that  Christ^ 
Spirit  is  to  abide  in  his  disciples,  leading  them  into  all  truth.  The  discourse  on 
the  Incarnation  does  not  give  a  precise  definition  of  that  doctrine ;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  told  that  there  is  apparently  the  most  sublime  disregard  in  the  Bible 
as  to  whether  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement  are  understood  or  not  "  In 
some  unknown  way**  **  omnipresent  Deity  manifested  Himself  throu^^  a  human 
body."   The  reader  will  find  in  these  sermons  sensible  and  practical  views  of 

•  "  Spirit  and  Life :  Thoughts  ibr  To-^aj.*'    Bj  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D.   Vords,  Howard 
M  Horlbert. 
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Ohrifltfan  life  and  doty,  and  of  the  enooaragemflDtsaDd  oonaolatioii  ilowinsfrom  a 
hmnble  acoepCaooe  of  the  Christian  faith,  rather  than  any  strong  or  striking  pna- 
sDtation  of  doGtrina 

IV. 

THB  BNOLIBH  ABISTOOaAOT. 

Whoxvxb  may  be  the  aothor  of  the  anonymous  norel  entitled  * 'Aristocracy,"* 
it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  diagnise  as  to  his  motive  and  intention. 
The  book  is  evidently  written  with  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  the  titled  and  privi- 
leged classes  of  England  into  contumely  and  contempt.  When  Thackeray  drew 
his  pen  and  ink  sketches  of  the  prevailing  follies  and  vices  of  the  Atte,  he  at  least 
signed  his  name,  and  thereby  drew  upon  himself  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  but  this 
attack  is  by  a  hidden  assailajit.  Thackeray  had  the  merit  of  genius,  and  his  pictures 
are  those  of  living  types  of  men  and  women,  with  enough  of  light  and  shade  about 
them  to  suggest  variety  of  character  and  temperament.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
this  unknown  critic.  A  great  and  wealthy  class  of  society,  like  the  English  ari^ 
tocracy,  stands  in  need  of  just  such  a  whole  souled  and  manly  critic  as  the  author 
of  Vanity  Fair,  but  one  hardly  gets  the  impresidon  from  Thackeray  (as  one  does 
from  this  novel)  that  as  a  class  the  British  nobility  is  entirely  composed  of  men 
and  women  unworthy  of  respect  If  the  author  of  "  Aristocracy  "  has  drawn  liis 
sketches  from  living  men  and  women— which  is  quite  possible— he  has  been  un- 
fortunate in  his  associations;  if  he  intends  his  readers  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
his  pictures  represent  the  aristocracy  as  a  whole,  we  think  he  has  undertaken  too 
much.  According  to  him  the  English  nobleman  is  a  mean,  selfish,  sensual,  sordid, 
cowardly  wretch  of  a  man,  and  the  English  noblewoman  little  if  any  better.  There 
are  only  two  tolerably  respectable  people  in  the  group  he  presents  for  our  study. 
One  of  these  is  an  American,  a  young  man  who  is  anything  but  a  typical  Ameri- 
can«  for  he  appears  to  be  a  wandering,  aimless  kind  of  a  fellow,  a  man-flirt,  the 
son  of  a  millionaire  Califomian  speculator,  with  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  himself 
and  spend  his  father^s  money.  The  other  respectable  personage  is  Lady  Edith,  a 
younger  daughter  of  the  Biarquis  of  Oaktorrington  (pronounced  Otton),  and  who 
seems  to  have  snffldeni  good  sense  to  despise  her  relations.  She  falls  in  love  with 
the  captivating  stranger  at  sight  The  other  characters  are  simply  abominable, 
and  the  picture  of  fashionable  society  is  that  of  a  sink  of  corruption  and  of  all 
kinds  of  meanness.  Our  countryman  is  *'  a  middle-sized  young  man  of  eight  and 
twenty,"  with  '*  close-cropped  brown  hair"  and  **  a  small  mustache."  His  com- 
plexion is  pale  and  be  wears  '*  tortoise-shell  rimmed  eye-glasses."  He  picks  up  in 
America  a  real  live  lord  who  has  been  experimenting  as  a  cow-boy  on  a  Colonulo 
ranch,  and  does  not  like  it  **  My  lord"  is  young,  almost  pennOess,  and  evidently 
out  of  his  element,  and  the  millionaire's  son  takes  compassion  on  him  and  brings 
him  back  to  his  Euglish  home ;  and,  after  a  series  of  mifiunderstandiugs  and  pre- 
dicaments takes  back  to  America  the  young  man's  sister.  All  this  is  well  enough, 
and  possibly  some  portion  of  English  upper-class  society  is  just  what  it  is  here  set 
forth  to  bei  If  so,  this  book  is  a  righteous  rebuke ;  but  if  the  types  of  aristocracy 
here  represented  are  only  exceptional,  then  ihe  book  is  mischievous  and  malevo- 
lent Let  such  books  as  these  be  multiplied  and  widely  circulated  in  Britain,  and 
the  result,  one  would  suppose,  must  be  to  bring  about  a  righteous  revolution.  With 
hard  times  and  suffering  among  the  masses,  and  rampant  profligacy  in  the  upper 
ranks,  the  day  of  retribution  cannot  be  far  distant  But  a  more  charitable  and 
correct  view  would  be  that  there  are  two  widely  distinct  types  of  people  among  the 

*  "  Aristocnoj."  A  noTsL    D.  Appleton  Jb  Go. 
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British  aristocracy,  jnst  as  there  are  among  the  wealthy  classes  of  America. 
Ihere  are  plenty  of  rich  people  here  whose  manners  and  morals  are  deoidetUy 
▼nlicar,  and,  thank  goodness,  there  are  some  of  whom  America  need  not  be 
ashamed.  Is  it  not  more  than  likely  that  the  aristocracy  of  the  Old  World  com- 
prises many  great  and  good  men,  and  noble  and  Tirtoons  women,  as  well  as  the 
opposite  t 

V. 

BBMIMISOBNOBS  OF  AUPHONSB  DAXn>XT. 

"  Thibtt  Years  of  Pans'*  hardly,  perhaps,  oonyesrs  as  a  title  an  Idea  of  the 
sabject  matter  of  M.  Alphonse  Daudet's  book,*  at  least  to  the  general  reader, 
although  the  author's  name  is  conspicaons  on  the  paper  cover.  M.  Dandet  writes 
in  an  agreeable  vein  of  himself  as  a  man  of  letters,  beginning  with  his  entrance 
into  Paris  a  lad  of  sixteen,  resolved  to  achieve  fame  and  fortane  in  literatare.  He 
had  been  an  usher  in  a  school  and  was  a  raw,  country  lad.  Fortunately,  he  had 
an  older  brother  in  Paris,  who  took  him  for  a  time  under  his  wing,  and  he  was, 
therefore,  saved  from  absolute  starvation.  His  first  real  success  in  hfe  was  an 
engagement  as  a  writer  on  Figaro,  then  under  the  editorial  cHarge  of  VlJlemes- 
sant,  a  tyrannical  and  capricious  man,  who  had  no  other  principles  than  were 
begotten  of  his  love  of  success  and  and  power.  ViUemessaot  cared  little  for  his 
literary  staff,  except  to  get  brilliant  work  out  of  them,  and  as  soon  as  any  unfor- 
tunate aide  showed  signs  of  weakness  he  was  summarily  dismissed.  This  was  in 
the  **  fifties,"  when  Ghimbetta  was  making  his  mark,  chiefly  among  the  students 
of  the  Quartier  Latin.  ^*  He  was  even  then,"  says  Daudet,  **  the  man  we  have  all 
known  and  admired.  Rejoicing  in  life,  rejoicing  in  talk,  this  loquacious  Roman 
grafted  on  a  GhUlic  stock  intoxicated  himself  with  the  jingle  of  his  own  phrases, 
making  the  window  panes  vibrate  with  the  noise  of  his  thundering  eloquence,  most 
frequently  ending  in  exuberant  explosions  of  mirth.  Both  be  and  his  friends  were 
wholly  absorbed  in  politics,  and  from  the  Quartier  Latin  they  were  already  laying 
siege  to  the  Tuileries." 

From  personal  resainiscences  and  sketches  the  antiior  glides  into  a  narrative 
of  the  circumstances  connected  withtbe  birth  of  his  principal  books.  This  species 
of  talk  generally  proves  to  be  entertaining  if  it  come  from  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart,  and  BC.  Daudet's  heart  is  full  of  love  for  his  life-work.  His  great 
charm  as  a  writer  is  his  closenees  to  nature.  His  characters  are  all  drawn  from 
the  life.  He  has  often  been  compared  with  Charles  Dickens,  and,  curiously  enough, 
he  was  at  one  time  driven  almost  to  his  wit's  end  to  escape  the  charge  of  copying 
one  of  Dickens'  characters.  He  is,  however,  no  copyist  He  gives  in  these  mem- 
oirs the  story  of  some  of  his  best  characters.  There  is  also,  towards  the  end  of 
the  book,  an  interesting  account  of  an  odd  dub  of  authors  in  Paris,  then  but  little 
known,  but  all  destined  afterwards  to  become  famous— Zola,  Flaubert,  Gk>nr'ourt, 
Tourg^^neff,  and  Daudet  Girardin  wished  to  become  a  member,  but  as  he  was 
not  a  literary  man  was  refused.  The  club  met  monthly  at  a  dinner  and  styled 
their  festival "  the  dinner  of  unsuccessful  authors."  They  dined  at  seven  and 
never  separated  before  two  in  the  morning.  They  discussed  each  other  freely  and 
without  flattery  or  mutual  admiration,  and  when  they  had  exhausted  themselves 
on  bookish  topics  they  branched  off  upon  the  ever  present  themes  and  ideas  of 
love  and  death.  Tourgu^neff  would  stretch  himself  on  the  sofa  and  say,  **  Oh,  I 
never  think  about  death.    In  our  country  no  one  has  any  very  distinct  Idea  on 

*  Alphonae  Dsndet :  '*  Thirty  Years  of  PwIb.  "    Q«orge  Boutledge  Ae  Sons. 
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tfaeiabJeQft;  itisayagae,  diatentBCrfioii,  emretoped  in  tiie  Bl^  ttii 

oaiioni  to  note  tiie  nlf-dflimeiatary  tone  in  which  then  men  faooeitiy  *"^«^e***. 
Dandet  himeelf  was  the  lint  to  ibid  himiolf  popolar.  Aa  he  wookl  anawer  the 
qneefeioDi  of  the  othen  as  to  the  afanof  the  editions  of  his  worki  lie  bepn  to  feel 
almost  like  a  cnlprlt,  and  Zola  woold  erolaim,  "  Onr  books  will  nerer  seU  1**  No 
one  was  man  deUi^ted  ttian  Toorgo^neff  whsn  he  diseoTwed  that  peo|iie  read 
liiswoiki. 

AltQcether  there  is  a  singnlar  charm  about  these  reooilectioML  Thetrandar 
tkm  is  admirably  done  by  Laura  Bn8or,and  theilhistraliootand  olMnuid  shetdies 
liglbtn  up  the  pages  wondronsly  welL 

VL 

sou  VECEST  ITOIXOV. 

Akoho  the  best  of  the  nnmeroos  libraries  for  yacation  reading  may  be  named 
The  Town  and  Coontry  series  of  the  Messn.  Arp^*='w,  the  Ant  f oor  yolunes  of 
which  are  before  ns.  If  the  first  installment  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  character 
of  the  aeries,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  does  not  contain  trash,  that  its  literary  stand- 
ard is  good«  and  at  times  excellent,  and  that  it  fnrnidies  clean  reading  in  an  inax- 
pensiye  and  convenient  form. 

"The  Steel  Hammer.***  which  was  published  in  Paris  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
is  now  for  the  first  time  presented  in  an  BngUsb  Tersion,  is  adetectiTe  story  of  the 
better  class,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  instrnment  with  which  a  murder  was 
snpposed  to  haye  been  committed  in  the  Bolsde  Boulogne,  near  Paris,  lliesiiiokle 
of  the  SDspected  murderer,  and  the  haunted  life  of  the  real  criminal,  fornish  ma- 
terial for  some  powerful  dramatic  situatioiis,  but  the  final  denouement  is  reserved 
for  the  sequel,  which  constitutes  the  third  of  the  eeries»  and  is  entitled  '*For 
Fifteen  Tears.*'^ 

In  this  the  novelist's  art  has  made  plausible  the  rather  improbable  scheme  by 
which  the  widow  and  child  of  the  innocent  man  are  received  into  the  household  of 
the  murderer  by  the  wife,  who  vaguely  snspects  the  truth,  and  for  years  the  mask 
of  friendship  conceals  the  settled  purpose  of  the  two  women,  who  are  seeking,  the 
onerevenge,  the  other  concealmentb  The  few  characters  of  the  story  are  wdl 
and  clearly  drawn,  and  the  book  will  prove  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  numeroos 
lovers  of  this  class  of  fiction. 

Fewer  potaiti  to  commend  are  found  in  "Bva,**t  a  new  Bnglish  novel  whidihaa 
too  frequent  lapees  into  the  regions  of  the  improbable  and  too  many  blenUshes  of 
style  to  permit  of  dassificatlon  with  the  best  of  the  series.  The  plot  is  sulBciently 
involved  and  entertainingly  wrought  out,  however,  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
sommer  reader,  and  the  leading  personages  are  unususlly  well  portrayed.  The 
author's  clumsy  device  of  dumping  his  objectionable  characters  over  a  predpioe 
in  Older  to  the  final  adjustment  of  the  tangled  state  of  aflCairs  which  he  has  help- 
lessly woven,  doeenot  conmiend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the  reader. 

In  "  A  Counsel  of  Perfection"!  the  reader  experiences  an  agreeable  sorprise, 
for  the  decidedly  neutral  tiUe  is  not  likely  to  attract  one.  "Lucas  ICalet,"  the 
pen  name  of  lire.  Harrison,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Elingsley,  is  the  for- 

•  **lli6  Steel  Hammer."  By  Looii  UXbeeh.  Thuukted  flrom  the  J^eaoh  by  X,  W.  Lafimar. 
Sew  York:  T>.  Appleton  Ae  Go. 

t  **For  Fifteen  Yeara.  **  A  aaquel  to  **The  Btael  Hammer.**  By  Lovla  Ulbaeh.  Sew  Yoik: 
D.  Appletoo  A  Oo. 

t  "Bt6.**    ▲  novel.    By  B.  Barlng-Gonld.    New  York:  B.  Appleton  Ae  Oo. 

I  **A  Ooonael  of  Farfeoyon.**   By  Laeaa  Malat    New  York:  D.  Appleton  Ae  Oo. 
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tonatB  ponaaor  of  a  pow«r  of  introipeotioD  oombiiieri,  to  an  nmuaal  degree,  with 
a  magnetlo  ityle.  The  eketohee  of  tvaTel  in  Switnrland,  seen  throoffh  the  eyee  of 
the  heroine,  who  ie  the  paternally  opprwed  daughter  of  a  eelitah,  onxeaeonable 
bookwotm,  are  charmingly  told,  and  the  general  trend  of  the  etory  prores,  in 
retroepect,  to  have  been  entirely  satistectory.  *'The  small,  neat  featnrse"  of 
Antony  Hammond,  nHien  taken  in  hand  by  the  old  artist,  Time,  oonld  neiver  have 
ntood  for  an  ideal  to  the  noble  girl  whose  iilial  devotion  teaches  her  to  disregard 
them.  And  having  ewerted  her  independence,  and  vindicated  her  right  to  have  a 
lover,  the  critic  feels  that  nothing  more  ooold  liave  been  done  for  her.  This  nimw 
ber  is  by  f^  the  best  of  the  series,  from  a  literary  standpoint,  and  though  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  incident,  will  meet  the  approval  of  a  large  class  of  readers  who 
reject  more  highly  flavored  fiction. 

In  the  Gainsboroogh  series,  "A  Little  Maid  of  Acadle***  contains  tiie  material 
for  a  charming  pastoral  tale,  and  at  times  one  is  almost  forced  to  conclude  that 
soch  a  one  has  been  prodnced,  so  dainty  is  the  little  Francois,  and  so  enchanting 
■one  of  the  descriptions  of  Acadian  scenery.  Nothing  could  be  more  Improbable 
than  the  sequence  of  events,  which  terminate  so  abruptly  and  which  the  most 
ordinary  novelist  should  have  been  able  to  construct  without  the  cumbrous  impedi- 
vMKta  in  the  way  of  apologies  with  which  the  concluding  pages  are  burdened. 

A  few  pages  of  decrepit  poetry,  an  entertaining,  but  highly  improbable,  tale 
of  fashionable  life  at  Newport,  and  two  minor  sketches,  furnish  an  excuse  for  the 
artistic  binding,  gQt-edged  leaves,  and  gold-lettered  title  of  **  Stray  Leaves  from 
Newport  *»+ 

The  luxurious  fancies  and  delightful  unrealities  of  the  Arabian  Nights  are  re- 
produced in  a  translation  of  a  Turkish  romance.!  The  author  of  the  '^Mukhayga- 
lat,**  of  which  the  volume  under  consideration  forms  the  second  third,  was  a  Cre- 
tan, and  the  author  of  several  valuable  treatises  on  mysticism,  philoeophy,  and 
the  sciences  in  which  he  was  an  adept  He  died  while  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Persia,  in  1798.  Through  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  his  heirs,  this  book 
is  the  only  one  preserved  to  us.  The  collection  is  said  to  have  been  made  with 
a  view  of  exalting  the  occult  sciences  as  practiced  by  the  dervishes,  but  to  the 
BngUsh  reader,  it  will  appear  only  as  a  series  of  marvelous  and  entertaining 
Oriental  tales. 

The  first  improasion  produced  on  reading  **  ABtory  of  More  Lives  Than  One**! 
is  that  of  the  theatre-goer  who  steps  behind  the  scenes  and  inspects  the  medianio- 
al  contrivances,  by  means  of  which  the  brilliant  stare  effects  are  produced.  ^  The 
author's  motive  is  to  show  the  terrible  results  of  the  peedmistic  philosophy  when 
practically  wrought  out  in  human  life,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Christian 
believer.  His  prelude  is,  however,  so  extended  and  so  minutely  descriptive  of  his 
plans  and  purposes  in  writing,  that  the  whole  story  is  anticipated  before  the  first 
chapter  is  finished.  The  characters  are  unreal  creations,  entirely  lacking  in  per- 
spective and  coloring,  and  the  didactic  conversations  which  are  forced  into  their 
mouths  have  no  appearance  of  being  the  product  of  their  own  bndna  Mr.  Mo- 
Kenzle,  the  faithful  old  Bcotchman,  whose  life  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  pessi- 
mistic hero  and  fore-ordained  suicide,  has  a  very  unnatural  way  of  beginning  his 
remarks  in  broken  English  and  then  falling  into  veiy  good  Boglish.    A  superficial 

•  **A  Little  Maid  of  Aoadie.*'    By  tfaiiui  0.  L.  Beeres.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Go. 

t  ^'Stray  LeoTes  from  Newport."    By  Esther  Oracle  Wheeler.    Boston:  Cnpples  h  Hnrd. 

X  *'The  Story  of  Jewad."  A  roraanee.  By  Aziz  Eferdi,  the  Oretan.  Translated  from  the 
TnrUsh  by  E.  J.  W.  Gibb,  M.  B.  A   8.    New  York:  WiUlam  8.  Gottsberger. 

{**  Stubble  or  Wheat  f  A  Story  of  More  Livea  Than  One.**  By  8.  Bayard  Dod.  New 
York :  Anson  D.  F.  Bandolph  A  Ck>. 
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Buryey  of  the  respectlTe  merits  of  leading  Americaa  eoUegei  adds  nothing  to  the 
aathor*!  repatation  for  profundity.  The  book  is  not  lacking  in  good  polnte,  bat 
the  writer  has  many  crodities  of  style  to  overcome  tefore  he  will  be  dassed  with 
the  beat  story-writers. 

VIL 

lOBOBLLAinBOUB. 

To  ooxpiLE  into  a  few  yolumee  all  that  is  good  of  many  books  is  an  undertak- 
ing which  many  able  men  may  wisely  shrink  from,  and  yet  this  very  task  has 
been  accompliahed  by  Mr.  titedman  and  his  oo-laborers.  The  **  Library  of  Ameri- 
can Literatore*^  stands,  and  will  stand,  pre-eminent  among  its  fellows.  It  is  the 
one  socoeasfol  compilation  of  the  age. 

It  is  a  pleasore  to  praiw  a  good  book  when  sach  a  woA  is  f oond  among  the 
many  trashy  volmnes  pat  forth  tonlay  by  the  publishing  houses ;  and  it  is  not 
very  often  that  the  Riviaw  is  called  upon  to  do  so,  bat  in  this  case  it  is  both  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  taste  of  the  literary  feast  which  Mr.  Btedman  has 
invited  us  to.  His  name  was,  of  course,  a  guarantee  that  what  he  provided  for 
our  mental  delectation  would  be  excellent ;  but  in  the  '*  Library  of  American 
literature**  he  has  set  forth  a  mental  feast  unparalleled  in  its  completeness  and  its 
excellence.  The  ten  volumes  of  which  the  series  is  compoeed  are,  and  will  be, 
invaluable  to  those  who  have  not  a  remarkably  well-equipped  public  library  near 
I  at  hand.    Abounding  in  American  incident,  rich  in  literary  merit,  redundant  in 

historic  lore,  permeated  throughout  with  that  spirit  which  has  made  these  United 
States  a  nation— no  booiu  can  be  so  wisely  and  safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
youth  as  thesa  They  amuse  while  they  instruct.  They  teach  while  ihey  enters 
tain.    Th^  are  0food,  tery  giooA, 

Mr.  Edmund  Pendleton's  story,  "  A  Virginia  Inheritance,**^  is  a  readable, 
well  written  affkir,  but  not  entitled  to  rank  above  the  average  holiday  noveL  The 
scene  is  laid  partly  in  New  York  City  and  partly  in  "VirglQia,  and  the  leading 
characters  are  a  city  lawyer  of  good  social  standmg,  the  members  of  an  old 
Virginian  family,  a  hot-headed  youth  from  the  same  State,  and  sundry  people 
moving  in  fa*hionable  circles.  By  the  terms  of  a  will  the  Virginians  are  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  their  old  home,  which  passes  to  a  city  cousin,  who  engages 
the  lawyer  to  conduct  negotiations.  The  oldest  daughter  of  the  house  is  a  charm- 
ing girl,  strong-minded,  bat  ingenuous  and  captivatmg,  and  the  lawyer  finds  him- 
self face  to  face  with  a  very  complicated  problem.  The  ways  of  sleepy,  delightful 
old  Virginia  and  of  New  York,  in  some  of  her  social  and  conunercial  aspects,  are 
faithfully  delineated.  The  **  old  general**  is  a  good  study.  The  author  evidently 
writes  from  careful  observation. 

Messrs.  T.  Y.  CroweU  &  Ck>.  reproduce  in  translation  a  series  of  the  works  of 
Victor  Hugo,  of  which  we  have  received  copies  of  '^Toilers  of  the  Sea,**  **  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris,**  *'  By  Order  of  the  King,**  ^'  History  of  a  Crime**  and  '*  Ninety-three.**  The 
trandatious  seem  to  have  been  done  with  care,  and  although  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  reproduce  the  exact  idioms  and  to  convey  the  entire  meaning  of  the  author 
in  any  translation,  yet  as  a  whole  and  without  stopping  to  discriminate  between 

*  "  A  LIbraxy  of  Amerioan  Uteratare,"  oompQed  and  edited  by  Edmuiid  Clarenoe  Stedman, 
and  Ellen  Maokay  Hutchinson.    Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co. 

t  '*A  YirgtniA  Inheritance."    A  novel.    By  Edmund  Pendleton .    D.  Appleton  h  Co. 
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the  merits  of  the  aeyeral  tranaktions,  the  work  may  be  pronoanced  ezoeUent 
Thoumids  who  have  noTer  read  a  line  of  Victor  Hugo's  writings  will  thus  be 
brought  into  communion  with  that  impetuous  and  gifted  man. 

Mr.  Henry  James's  novel,  "  The  Reverberator,*'*  deals  with  certain  phases  of 
Parisian  sodal  life,  as  experienced  by  an  American  family,  and  also  with  some 
pecnliaritieB  of  society  Journalism.    It  strikes  us  as  rather  dull  and  cmnmonplace. 

**  The  Elect  Lady,"'!'  by  Dr.  George  MacDonald,  is  not  entitled  as  a  story  to 
much  remark.  The  character-sketching  is  good,  but  there  is  an  absence  of  anythiug 
that  appeals  strongly  to  the  imagination  of  curiosity,  and  the  interest  is  sustained 
with  difficulty.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Scotland  and  the  people  are  all  Scotch.  The  au- 
thor's puritaoism  is  reflected  in  the  rather  austere  pietism  of  the  leading  personages. 
Such  people  as  Andrew  Ingram  doubtJeis  do  exist  and  are  subject  to  like  passions 
and  emotions  as  ordinary  mortals,  and  though  they  live  in  a  world  of  mysticism, 
into  which  few  are  privileged  to  enter,  th^y  are  yet  not  without  their  admirable 
qualities,  and  in  maiqr  things  may  be  studied  with  advantaga  Andrew  Ingram 
is  a  man  without  a  moral  feeling,  and  with  original  ideas  about  religion,  which 
bring  him  into  a  passive  kind  of  antagonism  with  the  hypocrisies  and  inccmsiBten* 
des  of  conventional  churchism.  Such  men  sometimes  win  the  deathless  devotion 
of  women  of  a  peculiar  temperament.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  seems  to  be  to 
show  bow  this  may  happen  and  how  people  of  high  moral  ideals  do  their  love-mak- 
ing. 

The  scene  of  the  little  story  ^'Ninette''$  is  laid  in  Provence,  and  the  story  itself 
Ulustrates  some  of  the  manners  and  customi  of  the  peasantry  of  that  interesting 
region.  Otherwise  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  it  Ninette  is  a  pretty  type 
of  a  French  farmer's  daughter,  bom  to  early  poverty  and  hardship,  and  perse- 
cuted by  a  virago  of  a  mother-in-law  and  a  middle-aged  suitor,  who  is  tiie  villain 
of  the  plot  How  she  emeiiges  from  her  troubles  and  how  life  runs  along  among 
these  lowly  people  form  tocrethn*  the  backbone  of  the  sketch. 
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IS  STANLEY  DEAD! 


Thb  dark  continent^  which  Mr.  Stanley  has  done  so  much  to 
make  as  acquainted  with,  hides  him  from  us  at  present  in  her  in- 
nermost recesses.*  Speculation  is  rife  not  only  as  to  his  where- 
abontSy  but  even  as  to  his  being  alive.  Mystery  always  enshrouds 
the  doings  and  fate  of  him  who  ventures  beyond  those  gloomy 
barriers  of  forest,  mountain,  swamp  and  river,  which  screen  Cen- 
tral Africa  from  even  the  faint  and  reflected  gleams  of  civiliza- 
tion. This  is  now  the  case  with  the  great  traveler  whose  name 
has  long  been  synonymous  with  successful  daring,  perseverance, 
determination;  indomitable  pluck  and  marvelous  powers  of  en- 
durance. Having  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  study  his 
character  during  one  of  our  little  wars,  where  I  watched  him 
when  exposed  to  danger  and  to  musketry  fire  that  made  some 
around  him,  may  I  say  somewhat  unsteady,  I  feel  convinced 
that  he  has  reached  Emin  Pasha.  Of  course,  he  may  have  suc- 
cumbed to  disease,  or  been  killed  by  some  chance  shot 
on     his     march     to     Wadelai.       Although    he    was    almost 

•Qen.  ViBoount  Wolselej  mafled  a  oontrflmtioii  to  this  wympotiam  on  the  ISth  of 
Noyember;  but  aa  It  £alled  to  reach  New.  Tor]k  In  time  for  the  printer*  hlaloidBhip, 
on  the  SUt  inatant,  aent  by  oable  the  antijolned  brief  ajuopalB  of  hla  delayed  contri- 

button.— EDITOB  XO^kTH  AlCSBIOAK  RXVIBW. 
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proof  against  African  feyers,  this  possibility  cannot  be 
eliminated  from  our  calculation.  The  strongest  and  most  seasoned 
often  fall  a  prey  to  fever  at  last.  He  was  such  a  master  of  tribal 
African  warfare  that  I  am  sure  he  would  never  fall  into  any  trap 
laid  for  him  or  his  party.  It  is  possi  ble  that  his  handful  of  figh  ting 
men  may  have  been  trampled  to  death  by  sheer  force  of  numbers, 
but  I  am  certain  he  was  not  surprised  by  any  enemy,  no  matter 
how  adroit.  Let  us  examine  the  facts  and  reasons  upon 
which  I  base  my  belief  that  Stanley  is  alive :  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  had  no  news  of  his  death,  and,  according  to  our 
most  recent  information,  he  was  alive  and  pushing  forward  to- 
wards his  goal.  In  the  case  of  every  desperate  enterprise 
I  estimate  its  chances  of  success  not  so  much  by  any  exhaust- 
ive study  of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  the  dangers  and 
foes  to  be  conquered,  as  by  my  knowledge  of  the  leader's  qualities  in 
the  enterprise  in  question.  The  strong  point  upon  which  I  rely 
in  forming  the  opinion  I  have  come  to,  is  my  personal  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Stanley's  fitness  to  conduct  the  expc^iition  he  undertook. 
I  pin  my  faith  upon  the  man,  and,  thinking  of  him,  I  forget  the 
dangers  and  the  difficillties  which  have  beset  him  on  all  sides.  Why 
dwell  upon  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  four  hundred  miles 
of  trackless  country  lying  between  Yambuya,  his  starting  place  on 
the  Amwimi  Biver,  and  Emin's  headquarters  at  Wadelai,  on  the 
Bahr  el  Jebel.  Stanley  felt  he  could  master  those  obstacles^  and  I 
believe  he  has  done  so.  This  is  convincing  to  me  because  I  know 
him,  but  to  those  who  have  not  that  privilege  the  following  dates 
will,  I  think,  go  far  to  at  least  convince  them  that  the  time  for  de- 
spair has  not  yet  come.  Stanley  started  on  the  28th  June,  1887,  from 
his  camp  at  Yambuya,  leaving  Major  Barttelot  there  to  collect 
carriers  and  follow  him  when  he  had  done  so.  Stanley's  party  num- 
bered in  all  about  four  hundred  souls.  The  last  news  we  had  from 
himself  was  only  up  to  the  19th  July,  1887,  when  he  was  well, 
and  had  made  eighteen  marches  from  his  starting  point.  Some 
deserters  from  his  party  subsequently  reached  Barttelot's  camp  the 
following  November.  They  had  left  Stanley  when  they  said  he  was 
only  about  forty  marches  from  Yambuya.  He  had  had  some 
fighting,  and  had  entered  a  hilly  wooded  country,  cut  up  with 
rivers  and  marshes,  and  where  no  food  was  to  be  had.  Follow- 
ing upon  these  reports  came  the  vague  rumor  of  the  arrival 
of  a  white  pasha  in  the  Bahr  el  Oazelle  province.     There  can  be 
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little  doubt,  I  think,  that  Stanley  was  that  pasha.  His  advance 
would  take  him  near  the  southern  frontier  of  that  province,  from 
whence  the  news  of  his  having  reached  either  Sanga  or  Tangasi 
would  quickly  spread  northwards  through  Darfur  and  Eordofan, 
from  one  market  place  to  another,  until  it  had  reached  the 
bazaars  of  Khartoum.  There  the  Mahdi^s  followers  would  prob- 
ably regard  it  as  news  of  a  British  expedition,  uivdertaken  to 
avenge  General  Oordon's  death.  This  rumor  would  soon  spread 
down  the  Nile  to  our  outposts  in  the  great  Nubian  desert, 
and  so  reach  the  enterprising  correspondent  of  Cairo.  A 
careful  investigation  of  the  date  when  Stanley  most  probab- 
ly reached  the  places  on  the  edge  of  the  Bahr  el  Gazelle, 
which  I  have  named,  and  of  the  time  which  that  news 
would  take  in  reaching  our  advanced  post  of  Wady  Haifa,  tends 
to  strengthen  the  assumption  that  Stanley  and  the  White  Pasha 
are  one  and  the  same  person.  Last  June  intelligence  reached  us, 
which,  if  true,  would  have  given  cause  for  grave  anxiety.  It 
came  from  Leopoldville,  at  Stanley  Pool,  and  was  to  the  effeot 
that  our  great  traveler  had  been  wounded,  and  was  in  great 
danger.  We  received,  however,  at  the  same  time  letters  from 
Major  Barttelot  informing  us  that  none  of  those  about  him  put  any 
faith  in  the  report.  The  latest  news  we  have  heard  of  him  came 
from  Zanzibar  on  the  1st  instant,  and  I  think  there  is  a  fair 
semblance  of  truth  about  it.  It  professes  to  tell  us  of  Stanley's 
doings  to  this  time.  Last  year  his  force  was  said  to  be  much  re- 
duced by  desertion,  disease  and  losses  in  action.  He  had 
traversed  a  most  difficult  country,  through  which  progress  had 
been  extremely  slow,  and  where  he  had  had  to  fight  for  food.  He 
had  been  seriously  ill  and  had  recovered,  but  one  of  his 
white  companions  had  died.  If  this  report  be  true,  as  I 
think,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  should  have 
reached  Wadelai  before  the  first  day  of  this  year.  Now,  for  what 
we  know  of  Emin  Pasha,  the  latest  real  news  we  have  from  him 
was  dated  Eilbiro,  on  the  Albert  Lake,  2d  November,  1887.  Up 
to  that  time  he  had  had  no  news  of  Stanley.  In  June  last  a  re- 
port came  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  that  some  men  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  a  few  months  before  by  the  Uganda  in  their  war 
with  the  Unyoro  had  escaped,  and  brought  news  of  Emin  up  to 
April,  1888.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  dates  will  show  this  to  be 
an  impossible  story.    These  men  had  been  prisoners  with  the 
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Uganda  for  some  months  before  their  escape,  and  had  left  the  mia- 
sion  station  at  the  sonthem  extremity  of  the  Viotoria  Njanza  last 
April.  Their  news^  in  fact,  must  date  back  to  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  when  they  conld  not  have  been  in  touch  with 
Emin,  as  most  recent  letters  jhrom  the  Uganda  missionaries  inform 
us  that  Kabrema,  the  chief  of  the  Unyoro,  has  been  at  war 
with  Mwanga  since  May  last,  that  he  had  put  to  death 
Captain  Oasati  and  Mahommed  Bin,  the  emissaries  of  Emin. 
As  far  as  one  can  gather  from  all  we  have  learned  from  Zanzibar, 
the  country  between  it  and  Emin  Pasha's  headquarters  has  been  so 
disturbed  by  this  war  that  no  news  or  messengers  have  been  al- 
lowed to  pass  through  the  line  of  contending  tribes.  It  is  not 
only  that  we  have  no  news  of  Stanley  since  last  Noyember,  but 
neither  have  we  had  any  from  Emin.  To  me  it  is  quite  evident 
that  we  shall  hear  of  both  at  the  same  time,  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  to  the  effect  that  Stanley  reached  Emin  about  the  end  of 
last  year.  Upon  reaching  Wadelai  it  is  certain  that  Stanley  would 
give  his  men  a  rest  of  some  six  or  eight  weeks,  during  which  he  and 
Emin  would  have  time  to  decide  upon  a  plan  of  further  operations. 
It  is  possible  that  they  might  wait  some  weeks  longer  for  poor 
Major  Barttelot,  the  news  of  whose  murder  is  not  likely  to  reach 
them  direct.  Emin  tells  us  in  his  last  letter  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  when  relieved  by  Stanley  to  quit  the  provinces  over 
which  he  has  now  ruled  so  long.  I  have  always  ima^ned  that 
Stanley  left  England  with  some  faint  hope  of  being  able  to  return 
by  the  Soudan,  and  in  doing  so  give  the  deathblow  to  the  Mahdi's 
rule.  If  such  an  operation  were  possible  with  the  small  means  at 
his  and  Emin's  disposal,  he  would  be  just  the  man  of  all  others  to 
cany  it  out.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  there  is  no  sign  that 
the  dervish  power  has  been  so  weakened  as  to  make  this  attempt 
possible.  The  two  friends  will  have  great  difficulty  in  even  get- 
ting safely  to  the  sea  on  the  east  coast;  to  get  there  they  must  either 
make  a  treaty  with  Eabrega  or  fight  a  way  through  the^ominions  of 
that  powerful  chief.  Under  either  contingency,  when  due  allow- 
ance  is  made  for  the  difficulty  of  supplies,  the  uncertainties  of 
African  traveling,  the  delays  inseparable  from  all  negotiations 
with  African  potentates,  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Stanley  could  have 
begun  what  I  may  call  his  return  journey  until  about  May  last. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  will  himself  be  the 
bearer  of  the  news  that  he  has  fulfilled  his  mission  and  relieved 
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Bmin  Paslia.  At  any  rate>  knowing  the  fibre  of  which  Mr.  Stan* 
ley  is  made^  I  shall  not  be  seriously  anxious  abont  him  until  news 
from  Emin*  up  to  February  last  tells  us  that  he  could  give  us  no 
intelligence  of  the  daring  traveler  who  had  left  England  deter- 
mined to  rescue  him  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

WOLBELET. 

Staklet  started  with  his  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Emin 
Bey  from  Yambuya  on  the  Congo  on  the  23d  of  Jane,  1887. 
His  objective  point  was  Wadelai,  on  Lake  Mwutan  Nzige  (Albert 
Kyanza)^  where  Emin  Bey  was  when  last  heard  from.  The  dis- 
tance from  Yambuya,  Stanley's  starting  point,  to  Wadelai,  in  a 
straight  line.  Is  about  five  hundred  and  sixty  miles;  but  when  the 
nature  of  African  exploration  is  considered,  through  a  region 
as  yet  unknown ;  the  devious  course  that  may  be  necessary 
from  the  natural  features  of  the  country;  the  many  windings 
and  turnings  that  may  be  required,  and  other  difiSculties  in 
the  onward  movement  of  so  large  a  body  as  Stanley  commands, 
especially  in  the  time  of  the  rains,  the  journey  may  involve  a 
distance  of  at  least  750  miles.  This  would  require  four  months, 
moving  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  a  day,  which  was  the  average  rate 
in  Stanley's  march  in  1876  from  Zanzibar  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
and  that  time  is  now  quadrupled  without  anything  being  heard 
from  him,  except  a  message  three  days  after  his  departure  that 
all  was  well.  The  elapsing  of  such  a  length  of  time,  however, 
without  hearing  from  him,  is  not,  in  itself,  a  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion. Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  not  heard  from  for  a  much  longer 
time,  and  Emin  Bey,  for  whose  deliverance  this  expedition  has 
been  undertaken,  was  shut  up  in  Wadelai  in  1883,  and  not  heard 
from  until  1886,  when  his  companion.  Dr.  Junker,  escaped  to 
the  coast. 

But  Sir  Samuel  Baker  had  but  a  few  guides  and  boatmen,  and 
exploring  Africa  with  so  small  a  force  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  movement  of  so  large  a  body  as  the  one  conducted  by 
Stanley.  The  Emin  Bey  Association,  by  whom  it  was  sent  out, 
subscribed  £10,000,  and  the  Egyptian  government  added  an  equal 
amount.  With  this  large  means  an  expedition  of  nine  hundred 
men  was  organized,  consisting  of  soldiers,  couriers  and  servants, 
and  the  serious  question  that  arises  is  the  obtaining  of  provisions 
for  the  maintenance  of  so  large  a  force,  and  the  possible  failure 
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of  ammanitiosj  if  tlie  column  is  exposed,  as  it  possibly  may  be, 
to  frequent  hostile  attacks.  The  oountry  to  be  trayereed  extends 
noUh  of  the  eqaator  to  about  three  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
is  between  twenty-five  degrees  and  thirty-three  degrees  east 
longitude.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  a  people  known  as  the 
Mombuttos,  a  fierce  race,  who  have  hitherto  resisted  all  previous 
efforts,  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  to  enter  their  country,  and 
who  doubtless  have  all  the  craft  and  cunning  that  warlike  sav- 
ages, of  such  a  nature,  generally  possess.  There  is  also,  over  all 
this  part  of  Africa,  a  hatred,  which  the  Arabs  have  created, 
against  the  whites,  for  the  active  efforts  tbey  have  made  to  sup- 
press the  slave  trade  of  the  interior,  the  present  curse  of  Africa. 

When  all  these  things  are  considered,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  apprehension  in  respect  to  Stenley's  safety.  It  is  also  to  be 
considered,  however,  that  he  chose  this  route,  through  the  Mom- 
butte  country  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  after  great  deliberation. 
He  first  contemplated  taking  the  route  from  Zanzibar,  and  having 
afterwards  selected  the  Mombutto  route,  he  must  have  done  so 
with  a  full  conception  of  the  difficulties  he  might  meet,  and 
what  would  be  necessary  to  overcome  them ;  for  he  is  as  well 
informed  upon  that  subject,  if  not  better,  than  any  one  else ; 
having  himself  encountered  the  Mombutto  in  his  exploration 
of  the  Congo  to  ite  mouth.  While  not  without  his  defects, 
he  is  especially  well  qualified  to  conduct  such  an  expedition,  alike 
from  his  peculiar  nature  and  the  great  experience  he  has  had.  He 
has  displayed  in  his  former  explorations,  and  especially  in  his  ex- 
ploration of  the  Congo,  remarkable  geographical  insight.  I  mean 
by  that  the  quality  for  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  cele- 
brated ;  the  ability  to  foresee  from  the  nature  of  the  country  he 
has  passed  through,  what  the  nature  of  the  country  will  be  that 
he  is  about  to  enter,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  entrapped  by  unfore- 
seen difficulties,  or  caught  in  an  ambuscade. 

I  have  not  believed  any  of  the  reporte  of  his  death,  etc.,  as  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  sources  from  which  they  emanated,  and 
I  do  not  pnt  any  reliance  upon  the  recent  report,  in  the  news- 
papers, that  the  President  of  a  Geographical  Society  at  Lisle,  in 
France,  has  received  information  of  the  massacre  of  Stenley  and 
all  his  command,  except  two,  who  escaped.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, but  hJighly  improbable,  that  such  an  important  piece  of  in- 
teUJ^xuie  should  be  first  made  known  to  a  ge^ntleman  \ix  an 
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interiofr  town  in  the  north  of  France.  Over  every  part  of  the 
African'  coast  that  is  in  communication  with  the  interior 
where  Stanley  is  the  greatest  interest  is  felt  respecting 
him  and  the  expedition,  and  if  a  piece  of  inteUigence 
so  important  as  this  should  reach  any  part  of  the  coast,  it  would 
quickly  be  brought  to  the  nearest  point  of  telegraphic  oommuni* 
cation  and  transmitted  either  to  the  Bmin  Bey  Association  in 
London,  or  to  London,  Brussels  or  Berlin,  these  cities  being 
central  points,  where  the  latest  intelligence  from  this  part  of 
Africa  is  generally  receiyed.  The  means  of  communication, 
moreover,  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  is  much  greater  now 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  so  that  if  such  an  event  had  occurred 
as  the  massacre  of  Stanley  and  his  whole  command,  the  intelli- 
gence would  not  be  long  in  reaching  the  coast. 

Many  things  occur  to  me  that  would  account  for  the  delay  in 
hearing  from  the  expedition,  but  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  go  into 
such  speculation.  There  is  certainly  ground  for  apprehension, 
but  I  have  great  confidence  in  Stanley's  ability  and  in  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  what  he  has  undertaken,  and  shall  place  no  re- 
liance upon  any  report  of  disaster^  or  of  his  death,  that  is  not 
thoroughly  authenticated. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  asked  my  opinion  of  the 
telegram  received  recently  from  Zanzibar,  respecting  Stanley's  ez- 
peditioU)  brought  by  two  couriers  from  Tabora  to  Zanzibar.  It 
is  to  the  effect  that  Arabs  trading  between  Lake  Mwutan  Nzige 
and  Tabora,  which  in  a  short  line  is  about  five  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  west  of  Zanzibar,  met  the  rear  guard  of  the  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  men,  natives  of  Zanzibar,  west  of  the  lake  and 
southeast  of  Sanga,  which  is  in  the  Akka  country  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  west  of  Wadelai,  in  November,  1887>  Stan- 
ley then  being  two  days  ahead. 

The  information  is  that  this  rear  guard  had  been  then  on  the 
march  for  five  days,  aiter  halting  for  three  weeks  in  consequence 
of  the  illness  of  Stanley,  who  was  then  well.  That  the  expedi- 
tion had  suffered  a  great  deal  in  getting  through  a  thick  forest^ 
where  they  could  march  only  a  mile  and  a  quarter  a  day,  that  in 
their  progress  they  had  suffered  greatly  in  the  marshes,  while 
many  had  died  or  disappeared  ;  that  forty  were  drowned  in  cross- 
ing a  gteat  river,,  running  from  east  to  west ;  that  one  white  man 
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had  died ;  that  the  expedition  had  frequently  halted^  expecting 
reiniorcements  from  the  Congo,  and  had  been  obliged  to  fight 
some  tribes  that  refased  to  snpply  it  with  provisions ;  that  these 
Arabs  were  told  that  Stanley  had  decided  to  march  no  longer  in  a 
northeasterly  direction^  bat  woald  go  to  the  north,  expecting 
thereby  to  avoid  the  swamps,  and,  after  getting  at  a  certain 
distance,  that  he  would  take  an  oblique  line  to  the  east,  and  go 
direct  to  Wadelai,  where  it  was  thought  he  would  arriye  in  fifty 
days,  or  about  the  middle  of  January,  1888;  that  the  Arab 
traders  estimated  the  strength  of  the  expedition,  after  all  losses, 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was 
strong  enough  to  reach  WadelaL 

I  should  require  something  more  respecting  the  sources  of  this 
information  than  is  contained  in  this  telegram  before  giving  it 
entire  credence.  It  may  be  true,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  con- 
tain too  many  exact  details,  which  is  not  a  characteristic  of  in- 
formation transmitted  in  the  way  it  has  to  be  in  Africa  from .  the 
interior  to  the  coast,  unless  it  is  transmitted  in  writing,  which 
may  have  been  the  case,  but  is  not  so  stated  in  the  telegram.  It 
is  BO  particular  and  so  in  accordance  with  the  recent  views  of 
geographers  of  Stanley's  supposed  difficulties,  of  a  probable 
change  in  his  route,  and  what  that  would  be,  that  I  hesitate  to 
accept  it  without  more  information  than  is  contained  in  the  tele- 
gram. Previous  accounts,  purporting  to  be  intelligence  from 
the  expedition,  have  been  brought  by  messengers  to  Zanzibar 
during  the  past  year,  to  the  effect  that  Stanley  was  hemmed  in 
by  hostile  tribes,  together  witb  rumors  that  he  had  several  con- 
flicts, with  a  large  loss  of  men  and  of  provisions,  and  had  changed 
his  course  and  gone  in  an  unknown  direction ;  so  that  anything 
purporting  to  be  news  from  the  expedition  that  is  now  received 
has  to  be  carefully  weighed  and  considered. 

Chas.  p.  Daly. 


Ik  considering  the  question  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  the  following  facts :  Mr.  Stanley  left  his  camp  on 
the  Aruwimi  June  28, 1887,  with  a  force  of  over  four  hundred 
picked  men,  intending  to  go  due  east  to  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  a 
distance  of  about  five  hundred  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which 
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was  absolntely  unknown  territory.  He  expected  to  march  at 
least  tweWe  miles  a  day^  and^  accordingly,  to  join  Emin  in  Angast, 
and  to  be  back  on  the  Aruwimi  in  N*OTember. 

In  a  dispatch  dated  Aagust  15,  Major  Barttelot  says :  **  A 
lagger  on  the  march  came  in  on  Angast  12  and  reported  he  had 
left  Mr.  Stanley  at  a  river  flowing  north  into  the  Aruwimi,  eigh- 
teen days'  march,  out  from  here.  He  reported  all  as  well.'' 
From  Mr.  Stanley  himself,  however,  there  has  come  neither 
messenger  nor  communication  of  any  kind  since  he  left  camp 
Yambunga. 

Emin,  meanwhile,  having  been  apprised  of  Stanley's  plans 
went  up  to  the  lake  in  October,  and  sent  out  a  reconnoitering  party 
to  look  for  him,  which  returned  without  news.  Emin's  letter, 
dated  November  2,  stating  this,  is  the  last  direct  communication 
with  this  gallant  officer.  Last  June  news  came  that  deserters 
from  the  expedition  were  said  to  have  been  picked  up  in  April, 
who  reported  it  to  be  in  a  very  rough  and  mountainous  region, 
coversed  with  dense  forest,  and  inhabited  by  tribes  made  fiercely 
hostile  by  the  false  statements  of  the  Arabs  as  to  the  object  of  the 
expedition;  that  a  third  part  of  the  men  had  been  lost,  and  that 
Stanley  himself  was  woanded,  bnt  was  still  pressing  on.  Simul- 
taneously with  these  rumors  came  the  news  that  pilgrims  at  Suakin 
from  the  interior  of  the  Sudan  reported  having  seen  an  armed 
force  in  the  province  of  Bahr-el-Gasal,  to  the  northeast  of 
Stanley's  intended  route,  under  the  command  of  a  **  white  pasha." 
About  the  same  time  messengers  from  Khartum  reached  Cairo, 
stating  that  the  Mahdi  had  despatched  in  March  a  large  force  up 
the  Nile  to  repel  the  unknown  invader,  and  capture  Emin. 
Since  then  reports  have  been  received  of  the  defeat  of  this  force, 
and,  very  recently,  additional  rumors  of  the  continued  advance  of 
the  ''white  pasha." 

These  being  the  facts,  what  conclusions  can  we  draw  from  them 
in  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  expedition  P  At  the  outset  I  think  it 
can  be  said  without  hesitation  that  the  mere  fact  that  nothing 
certain  has  been  heard  of  Stanley  for  more  than  a  year  is  no  proof 
that  he  is  dead  or  has  even  met  with  serious  disaster.  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  with  a  much  larger  force,  was  for  two  years  and  five  months 
entirely  without  communication,  even  with  Khartum,  though  he 
was  on  a  navigable  river  with  steamers.  It  should  be  remembered 
^t!i  if  Stanley^  as  is  probable,  has  passed  through  a  hostile  conn- 
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trj,  it  woaM  be  impossible  for  him  to  send  back  measdngerB  to 
the  Oongo^  while  the  only  other  avenues  of  communioation  with 
Europe  to  the  north  by  the  Nile  or  the  east  by  Uganda  and  Zan* 
zibar  are  absolutely  closed. 

With  eqnal  confidence  it  can  be  asserted  that  the  expedition 
has  not  been  destroyed,  up  to  within  at  least  four  months,  by  the 
natives.  It  is  wellnigh  inconceivable  that  so  large  and  well- 
ai^inted  a  force  should  have  been  annihilated  without  the  knowl« 
edge  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Upper  Oongo  basin.  Although  the 
tidings  of  Stanley's  death  or  failure  would  be  welcome  lo  them. 
Major  Barttelot  reports  them  as  believing  Stanley  to  be  alivd. 

The  same  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  though  less  confidently, 
in  regard  to  disaster  from  natural  causes.  There  are  three  grave 
dangers  to  which  the  expedition  was  exposed,  each  of  which 
would  cause  an  indefinite  delay  of  its  progress.  It  might  have  to 
pass  through  a  sterile  and  uninhabited  country  of  unknown  ex* 
tent.  In  this  case  not  only  would  exploring  parties  have  to  be 
sent  out,  but  supplies  sufficient  for  a  long  march  would  have  to 
be  collected,  tasks  which  might  well  consume  months  of  time. 
If  his  carriers  deserted  him,  Stanley's  progress  would  for  the  time 
be  absolutely  stopped.  From  this  cause  Baker  was  *'  for  three 
months  starving  in  one  spot.'V 

It  is  certain  that  the  expAdition,  in  order  to  reach  Emin, 
would  have  to  pass  through  a  district  which  is  converted  into  a 
swamp  during  the  rainy  season,  which,  it  should  be  noted,  set  in 
shortly  after  its  departure  from  the  Congo.  From  Emin's  own 
experience  we  can  learn  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  this  obsta- 
cle. For  days  he  marched  through  a  region  where  "  the  water 
between  each  single  thicket  reached  up  to  our  necks,  and  the 
roots  caught  our  feet  like  nooses.'' 

The  ''sudd,"  however,  is  the  gravest  danger  to  which  Mr.  Stan- 
ley will  be  exposed  if  he  has  been  obliged  to  turn  to  the  north- 
eastward from  his  intended  route,  as  most  authorities  appear  to 
regard  as  nearly  certain.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  vast 
floating  masses  of  vegetation  which  at  times  form  almost  impass*- 
able  dams,  especially  in  the  rivers  of  the  province  of  Bahr-el- 
Gasal.  So  compact  is  their  mass,  says  a  European  officer  in  the 
Sudan,  who  made  a  study  of  them,  that  they  at  times  destroy  all 
river  life,  containing  not  merely  innumerable  dead  fishes,  but 
*'  even  the  bodies  of  crocodiles  and  hippopotami  who  have  per- 
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ished  there.''  Sir  Samuel  Baker  enconatered  these  sudds  several 
tiices.  On  one  occasion  he  says :  "  We  have  been  hard  at  work 
for  thirteen  days  with  a  thousand  men,  during  which  time  we 
have  traveled  only  twelve  miles/'  At  another  time  six  of  his 
vessels  were  destroyed  by  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  sudd. 
In  October,  1880,  (}essi  Pasha,  one  of  Gordon's  lieutenants  and 
governor  of  this  province,  with  a  force  of  about  five  hundred 
men,  on  a  steamer  and  four  boats,  was  imprisoned  by  the  sudd 
over  three  months.  When  he  was  rescued — ^f or  he  was  unable  to 
extricate  himself— four  hundred  of  his  people  had  perish^  of 
starvation,  and  he  himself  died  soon  after  from  the  terrible  suf- 
ferings to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  from  anxiety,  the  want 
of  food,  the  heat,  and  the  pestilential  atmosphere.  Stanley, 
however,  was  thoroughly  aware  of  this  danger,  and  we  can  confi- 
dently assume  that  he  would  take  eveiy  precaution  against  meet- 
ing a  similar  fate. 

If  the  expedition  still  exists,  as  all  persons  without  exception, 
so  far  as  my  Jcnowledge  goes,  well-informed  about  Africa,  believe 
to  be  the  case,  and  is  not  absolutely  at  a  standstill,  it  is  now  in 
one  of  two  regions.  Stanley  has  either  stuck  to  his  original  plan, 
has  reached  the  lake  and  has  been  joined  by  Emin.  The  latter 
may  have  been  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  southward  by  the  Mahdi's 
force,  and  in  that  case  the  two  would  probably  go  to  Msalala,  about 
500  miles  distant  to  the  south  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  a 
supply  camp  has  been  formed  for  Mr.  Stanley.  This  probabil- 
ity is  the  stronger  from  the  fact  that  Stanley's  unexpected  delay 
may  have  led  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  supplies  which  he  was 
carrying  to  Emin. 

The  other  alternative  is,  however,  the  one  which  I  am  most 
inclined  to  hold.  The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  expedition  did  turn  to  the  northeast  into  the  prov- 
ince of  Bahr-el-Oasal ;  that  it  has  successfully  overcome  all  obsta- 
cles to  its  progress,  and  has  defeated  the  Mahdi's  army,  possibly 
in  conjunction  with  Emin,  who  was  reported  to  have  gone  down 
the  Nile  to  anticipate  the  attack  about  to  be  made  upon  him. 
This  he  would  hardly  have  done  unless  Stanley  had  joined  him 
or  he  had  learned  of  his  presence  in  the  country  to  the  north  of 
his  province.  That  is,  X  believe  Stanley  to  be  the  ''White 
Paaha." 

J  AXES  M.  HUBBABD. 
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On  the  18th  of  Jane^  it  was  a  year  since  Stanley  had  left  his 
camp  on  the  Aruyimi^  and  since  that  day  he  has  not  been  heard 
of.  His  presumptuous  hope  of  reaching  Wadelai  at  the  end  of 
July  proved  fallacious^  and  the  unflagging  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic was  followed  by  long-continued  anxiety  for  his  safety.  What 
has  become  of  Stanley  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  his  expedition^  the 
speedy  equipment  and  starting  of  which  was  prompted  by  the 
most  humane  of  motiyes — ^the  desire  to  help  an  unfortunate,  noble 
man,  who  struggled  against  fanatic  enemies  for  promoting  the 
welfare  of  his  province  and  the  people  that  had  been  entrusted  to 
his  care  ? 

During  the  slow  progress  of  the  e3q)edition  up  the  Oongo 
Stanley's  grudgers  were  busy  spreading  alarming  and  discouraging 
news.  Later  on,  when  all  communication  with  the  expedition 
had  ceased,  the  same  envious  persons  continued  to  spread  false 
reports  of  Stanley^s  death,  of  the  destruction  of  his  caravan  and 
the  total  failure  of  his  expedition.  All  these  reports  may  be 
traced  to  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  where  the  great  work  of  the 
Congo  Free  State  is  watched  jealously,  and  where  the  loss  of  the 
long  hoped  for  supremacy  in  Central  Africa  is  still  grieved  at. 
Therefore  we  may  discard  a  consideration  of  all  these  reports. 

Month  elapsed  after  month,  and  no  news  was  received.  Let- 
ters came  from  Emin's  Province — some  from  the  southern  point 
of  Lake  Albert  Nyanza — Stanley  was  not  heard  of.  The  distance 
from  this  point  to  Yambuya  Rapids,  on  the  Aruvimi,  does  not 
seem  very  long,  and  great  disappointment  was  felt  at  the  pro- 
longed lack  of  information. 

Is  there  any  cause  for  evil  anticipations  ?  Is  it  probable  that 
Stanley  has  perished  ?    L3t  us  consider  the  state  of  affairs. 

On  June  23  and  on  July  12,  1887,  Stanley  sent  letters  record- 
ing his  progress  up  the  Aruvimi.  He  had  a  caravan  of  50  Euro- 
peans and  465  soldiers  and  carriers.  At  Yambuya,  which  was 
first  visited  by  Stanley  in  1883,  he  left  Major  Barttelot  in  com- 
mand of  a  rear  guard,  consisting  of  four  Europeans  and  125  sol- 
diers. As  soon  as  carriers  could  be  obtained,  Barttelot  was  to 
start  with  his  forces  and  supplies  and  follow  Stanley.  Tippoo- 
Tib,  the  well-known  Arab  trader,  had  promised  to  send  the  neces- 
sary number  of  carriers  from  the  upper  Kongo,  but  failed  to  do  so 
until  about  a  year  after  Stanley's  departure.  In  December,  1887, 
several  deserters  from  Stanley's  caravan  were  met  with  by  Arabs 
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on  the  upper  Arayimi.  They  told  that  they  had  left  the  expedi- 
tion after  five  months^  hard  traveling  in  a  mountainoas  region^ 
which  they  described  as  very  populous.  According  to  their 
reports,  several  fights  against  the  natives  took  place,  and  in  one 
of  these  struggles  Stanley  was  said  to  be  wounded.  Barttelot 
started  northeastward  in  July,  but  was  slain  by  one  of  his  carriers. 
The  caravan  was  at  once  scattered.  Thus  Stanley's  rear  guard 
was  destroyed ;  the  ammunition  and  provisions  it  carried  were 
lost. 

No  further  reports  were  received  from  the  Kongo,  but  some  in- 
teresting information  has  come  from  Zanzibar.  Up  to  the  end  of 
last  year  Emin  Pacha  was  in  regular  communication  with  TJnyoro 
and  Uganda.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  ELabrega,  King  of  Unyoro, 
who  had  so  far  been  friendly  to  Emin,  prevented  all  further  in- 
tercourse, and  since  November,  1887,  we  are  without  news  from 
the  Equatorial  Province.  Quite  recently  some  Arabs  trading  be- 
tween Lakes  Muta  Nzige,  Moutan  Nzigeand  Tabora  claim  to  have 
met  Stanley's  rear  guard  southeast  of  Sango.  Between  the  place, 
which  was  visited  by  Junker  in  1882,  and  Lake  Moutan  Nzige, 
lies  the  unknown  district  Stanley  has  to  traverse.  The  strength 
of  the  caravan  was  estimated  at  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men^ 
the  country  was  described  as  swampy  and  thickly  wooded. 

Our  first  conclusion  from  these  reports  is  that  the  prime  ob- 
ject of  Stanley's  expedition  has  not  been  attained.  His  own 
caravan  has  been  so  much  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  rear  guard 
under  Barttelot  and  by  the  prolonged  march  through  a  difficult 
country,  that  he  cannot  be  of  any  material  assistance  to  Emin. 
The  latter  wants  ammunition  and  various  European  manufac- 
tures; even  if  Stanley  has  left  a  small  supply  of  these,  it  can  be 
no  more  than  a  temporary  relief  to  Emin,  who  needs  a  con- 
tinuous open  route  of  intercourse  with  the  coast,  either  by  way 
of  the  Kongo  or  of  the  great  lakes  of  East  Africa.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  Stanley  has  not  opened  a  route  between 
the  Kongo  and  Waldelai;  and  it  must  be  considered  a  fundamental 
mistake  in  organizing  his  expedition,  that  this  object  was  not 
clearly  kept  in  mind,  or  that  the  difficulties  of  establishing  such  a 
work  were  underestimated. 

However,  we  feel  no  serious  anxiety  as  to  Stanley's  safety.  Of 
course,  traveling  in  Africa  is  dangerous,  and  the  malignant  climate 
may  sweep  away  even  the  hardiest  and  most  experienced  traveler; 
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the  arrow  of  a  hoetHe  native  may  strike  Stanley,  as  it  happened 
to  other  travelers.  But  settin^^  aside  this  point,  neither  the  long 
delay  of  his  arrival  at  Wadelai,  nor  the  varioas  reports  which 
l*eached  us  from  time  to  time,  contain  anything  which  justifies 
apprehensions  regarding  the  destruction  of  the  caravan.  First  of 
all,  the  latest  news  from  the  East  Ooast  are  from  November,  1887. 
The  vague  report  of  the  Arabs  who  claim  to  have  met  Stanlev^ 
rear  guard  may  or  may  not  be  true.  There  is  no  way  of  telling 
whether  Stanley  has  reached  Emin  since  November,  1887,  or  not. 
The  rumored  presence  of  a  "white  pasha''  in  the  Bar-el-Gazal 
region  is  too  indefinite  to  be  adduced  as  making  it  probable  that 
Stanley  had  entered  that  district. 

If  anything  had  happened  to  Stanley ;  if  his  expedition  had 
perished,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  ?  The  arrival  of  a 
caravan  of  such  magnitude,  headed  by  fifty  Europeans,  coming 
from  a  distant  country,  nobody  knows  from  where,  going  to  un- 
known regions,  unknown  to  the  natives,  is  an  event  of  such  im* 
portance  in  African  life,  that  it  is  much  talked  about.  The  de- 
struction of  such  a  caravan  would  be  so  impressing  to  the  native 
mind,  that  the  news  would  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  country 
and  reach  a  European  station  somewhere.  But  does  news  travel 
any  distances  in  Africa  ?  Bemember  the  days  when  the  interior 
was  still  unknown  !  Bamors  of  the  immense  distant  lakes  were 
afloat  in  Zanzibar  and  our  cartographers  excelled  one  the  other  in 
giving  the  fabulous  inland  sea  wonderful  extent  and  form.  Every- 
where the  natives  are  able  to  describe  the  country  hundreds  of 
miles  distant  from  their  homes.  Intertribal  communication  in 
Africa  is  highly  developed.  You  may  enter  the  continent 
at  any  point  and  cross  it  in  all  directions  without 
ever  leaving  a  well  trodden  trail,  few  regions  excepted. 
That  this  is  true  also  in  regard  to  tho  region  Stanley  has  to 
traverse,  is  shown  by  Junker's  travels  and  inquiries.  It  seems 
that  the  tribes  west  of  Lake  Moutan  Nzige  have  little  intercourse 
with  their  eastern  neighbors,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
tribes  on  the  upper  Aruvimi  are  isolated  from  their  western  and 
southern  neighbors.  On  the  contrary,  the  occurrcnc^e  of  similar 
types  of  implements  all  over  the  region  north  of  the  Kongo  shows 
that  there  exists  a  continuous  intercourse  between  the  various 
tribes.  Therefore,  it  seems  probable,  that  if  Stanley  had  perished 
on  his  march  to  Wadelai,  the  news  would  have  reached  the  Kongo 
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and  Tanganyika  somewhere.  It  may  be  asanmed  that  three  or 
four  months  would  have  saflSced  to  carry  the  news  from  Lake 
Montan  Nzige  to  the  Kongo. 

The  slowness  of  Stanley's  progress  does  not  make  us  wonder. 
Junker  describes  the  region  to  be  crossed  as  full  of  swamps  and 
impenetrable  forests.  The  size  of  the  caravan  makes  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  procure  the  necessary  supplies,  and  necessitates  long 
halts  at  short  intervals.  The  region  is  inhabited  by  numerous 
petty  tribes,  which  are  unable  to  cause  serious  obstacles.  If 
there  existed  any  nation  of  considerable  power  or  extent,  it  would 
be  known  in  the  neighboring  districts. 

Therefore  we  look  confidently  forward  to  a  day  when  the  tele- 
graph will  inform  us  of  the  fact  that  Stanley  and  Emin  have 
joined  hands. 

And  after  that  ?  Both  men  will  be  in  no  better  position  than 
that  in  which  Emin  is  at  present.  From  the  north,  Arabian  fanat- 
acism  is  still  threatening  to  swamp  the  Equatorial  Province.  In 
the  south,  the  kings  of  Unyoro  and  Uganda  are  jealously  watching 
Emin ;  and  undoubtedly  opposed  to  any  increase  of  his  power.  To 
the  north,  east,  south  and  southwest  Arabian  slave  traders,  hostile 
to  all  European  influence,  are  ravaging  the  native  villages.  The 
recent  events  in  East  Africa  show  their  influence  over  the  natives, 
their  power  to  obstruct  the  work  of  European  nations,  and  the 
general  hatred  against  the  whites  which  has  ever  been  growing 
since  the  decadence  of  the  Sultanate  of  Zanzibar.  Thus  Stanley 
and  Emin  are  in  a  worse  position  than  the  latter  alone  before 
the  **  relief  expedition "  was  undertaken,  and  Stanley's  fate  will 
be  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  Emin.  Strenuous  efforts, 
fatarting  from  the  east  coast,  must  be  made,  to  liberate  the  enter* 
prising  explorer  and  to  enable  the  persevering  governor  to  carry 
on  hia  work. 

Db.  Fbanz  Boas. 
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ABtime  passes  and  the  period  rapidly  approaches  when  in  the 
coarse  of  nature  mj  tongne  must  be  silent,  and  the  pen  drop  from 
my  fingers,  it  seems  but  right  that  I  should  record  some  of  the 
thousand  and  one  reminiscences  of  a  somewhat  eventful  career 
which  may  concern  others,  and  may  in  the  future  be  conducive  to 
the  good  of  my  fellow  mortals. 

In  June,  1840,  I  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  and  in  common  with  my  classmates  was  granted  a 
three  months  furlough  to  repair  to  my  home  to  prepare  for  active 
service  with  my  regiment  in  Florida.  My  home  was  then  in  the 
family  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  at  Lancaster,  Ohio.  This 
family  was  large,  occupying  one  of  the  best  mansions  of  that 
ancient  village,  and  among  the  family  were  two  boys  '^cousins'' 
of  about  eleven  years  of  age,  as  bright  and  handsome  as  ever  were 
two  thoroughbred  colts  in  a  blue-grass  pasture  of  Kentucky. 

Being  myself  a  full-fledged  graduate  of  the  National  Military 
Academy,  and  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Third  U.  S.  Artillery 
with  a  salary  of  $65  a  month,  all  in  gold,  I  could  hardly  stoop  to 
notice  these  lads,  but  was  informed  that  they  were  attending  the 
select  school  of  Mr.  Lyons,  an  English  gentleman,  a  classical 
scholar,  uncle  to  the  Lord  Lyons  who  long  represented  Great 
Britain  at  Washington,  and  since  has  represented  his  country  in 
Paris  up  to  the  time  of  his  recent  death.  This  teacher,  Mr. 
Lyons^  being  a  younger  brother  without  estate,  though  with  Ox- 
ford education,  like  many  thousands  of  strangers,  had  come  to 
America  for  a  maintenance,  working  out  the  great  unseen  prob- 
lem of  life  which  often  startles  us  with  its  resi^lts ;  for  I  honestly 
believe  that  the  bias  given  to  the  minds  of  Jim  Blaine  and  Tom 
Ewing,  Jr.,  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  in  1840-1,  by  Mr.  Lyons,  has 
furnished  us  two  of  our  brightest  national  luminaries. 
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Blaine's  history  from  that  time  forth  is  well  known  to  all  who 
seek  the  truth,  and  I  propose  to  limit  myself  in  this  article  to  a 
single  episode^  or  it  may  be  to  two,  of  his  brilliant  career. 

In  1846-8  occurred  the  war  with  Mexico.  G«neral  Zachary 
Taylor  commanded  our  troops  invading  Mexico  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Texas,  and  General  Winfield  Scott  those  from  Vera  Cruz. 
Both  campaigns  were  eminently  successful,  and  both  leaders  were 
afterwards  sought  for  by  the  politicians  of  their  day  as  Presidential 
candidates.  I  believe  the  military  world  will  accord  to  General 
Scott  the  higher  war  honors ;  but  General  Taylor  had  been  equally 
brave,  heroic;  and  successful,  and  moreover  possessed  those  per- 
sonal qualities  of  patience,  subordination,  and  honesty  whi%h 
always  command  popular  applause.  Therefore,  although  the 
civilian  politicians  had  expected  to  profit  by  the  Mexican  War, 
the  American  people  chose  for  their  President  in  November, 
1&49,  General  Zachary  Taylor. 

At  the  time  of  his  election  he  was  a  major-general  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  which  commission  he  resigned  Janu- 
ary 31,  1849,  and  was  inaugurated  President,  March  4,  1849. 
He.  was  then  possessed  of  property  in  Kentucky,  and  a  sugar 
plantation  with  slaves  in  Louisiana. 

His  family  was  composed  of  his  son  Bichard,  who  for  a  time 
was  with  his  father  in  Mexico  and  at  Washington,  who  after- 
wards settled  in  Louisiana  and  went  off  to  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy with  the  stampede  of  1861;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ann  M. 
Wood,  wife  of  the  eminent  army  surgeon,  Bobert  0.  Wood,  and 
Mrs.  Betty  Bliss,  wife  of  Major  W.  W.  S.  Bliss,  then  universally 
known  and  respected  as  General  Taylor's  most  faithful  military 
adjutant  and  private  secretary.  At  that  date,  1850,  Mrs.  Wood 
was  with  her  husband  at  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore,  and 
Mrs.  Bliss  did  the  honors  of  the  White  House  in  Washing- 
ton, from  March  4,  1849,  till  her  father's  death.  With  them  all 
I  had  a  more  or  less  intimate  acquaintance.  Surgeon  Wood  at- 
tended General  Taylor  in  his  last  fatal  illness,  but  his  great  skill 
and  kindness  were  unavailing,  President  Taylor  died  July  9, 
1850,  and  his  family  afterwards  became  scattered. 

Long  years  passed,  the  "Great  Conspiracy  of  1861"  was 
hatched,  and  the  Civil  War  was  at  its  crisis.  In  April,  1864, 1 
found  myself  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  charged  with  a  heavy  load 
of  responsibility,  but  I  had  plenty  of  good  men  to  help  me, 
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among  them  this  same  surgeon^  Bobert  G.  Wood,  then  promoted  to 
be  Aflsistant  Snrgeon-General^  who  had  become  an  old  man,  with 
a  yoang  heart  and  a  big  soul.  He  was  posted  at  Louisrille  to 
receive,  care  for  and  professionallj  treat  the  hundreds  and  thou* 
sands  of  poor  fellows  doomed  to  drift  to  the  rear  in  the  mad  on- 
slaught then  preparing.  He  met  his  responsibilities  like  a  man, 
and  his  letters  which  I  preserve  are  proof  to  me  that  this 
world  is  not  as  bad  as  represented.  I  went  on,  never  saw  him 
again,  and  only  afterwards  read  in  the  Gazette  that  Assistant 
Surgeon-General  Eobert  0.  Wood  died  March  28,  1869,  hav- 
ing served  his  country  faithfully  since  1825— full  forty-four  years. 
In  the  year  1873  General  XT.  S.  Grant  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  was  General  in  Chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  and  James  G.  Blaine  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  All  were  resident  in  Washington,  D.  C.  I 
was  seated  in  my  ofSce  at  the  old  War  Department,  now  destrojred 
and  replaced  by  a  better  one,  when  my  orderly  produced  the 
card  of  "  Mrs.  Wood,'*  widow  of  the  late  Assistant  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, U.  S.  A.  Of  course  I  instructed  him  to  show  the  lady  in. 
She  was  deeply  veiled,  then  not  uncommon  by  reason  of  the  many 
dependent  widows  and  orphans  who  thronged  the  national  capital 
to  appeal  for  help.  She,  without  unveiling,  handed  me  a  letter 
in  the  familiar  handwriting  of  the  venerable  General  David 
Hunter,  asking  me  to  befriend  '^  the  bearer. ''  Casting  my  eyes 
over  it,  I  exclaimed,  "  What  I  are  you  the  widow  of  my  old 
Surgeon-General  Wood,  and  the  daughter  of  General  Zachary 
Taylor  ?*'  ''  Yes,'*  she  answered,  raised  her  veil  and  revealed  her 
features*  then  of  an  old  lady,  but  beyond  question  the  daughter 
of  General  Zachary  Taylor.  '^  Dear  Mrs.  Wood,  what  does  this 
mean  ?  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?*'  She  replied,  "  I  do  not 
know,  but  General  Hunter,  our  steadfast  friend,  has  sent  me 
to  you,''  and  she  went  on  to  explain:  ''  When  mv  husband  died 
in  1869,  I  supposed  I  had  estate  enough  to  satisfy  my  moderate 
wants.  I  went  to  Louisiana,  took  possession  of  the  old  sugar 
plantation,  collected  a  few  of  the  ol4  slaves  with  promises  of 
wages  or  shares,  tried  to  make  a  living,  but  everjrthing  was  out  of 
joint.  I  then  tried  a  lease  with  no  better  success.  Now  my 
daughter  writes  me  from  Austria  that  she  is  very  sick  and  begs  me 
to  come  to  her.  General  Sherman  I  I  must  go  to  my  daughter, 
and  I  have  not  a  cent.     My  old  friends  are  all  dead,  and  I  know 
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not  what  to  do/'  I  naturally  inquired  how  much  money  was 
necessary  ?  She  said  a  thousand  dollars.  I  had  not  the  money. 
General  Hunter  had  not  the  money.  How  about  your  pension  ? 
''  When  my  husband  died  after  forty-four  years  of  faithful  service 
in  the  Florida  War,  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  great  Civil  War, 
I  thought  I  could  take  care  of  myself  and  never  asked  for  a  pension, 
but  now  my  child  calls  to  me  from  abroad. '^  *^  Mrs.  Wood,  I  am  sure 
we  can  easily  make  up  a  case  under  the  General  Pension  Law,  which 
will  give  you  $30  a  month,  but  it  can  only  date  from  the  time  of 
your  formal  application/'  *'  What  good  will  that  do  me  ?''  she  ex- 
claimed, ''my  daughter  is  calling  for  me  now!  My  passage 
across  the  ocean  will  cost  $120,  and  the  incidental  expenses  after- 
wards will  run  up  to  a  full  thousand.''  After  a  few  moments' 
thought  I  said :  ''  Mrs.  Wood,  we  must  get  a  special  bill,  putting 
your  name  on  the  same  list  with  that  of  Mrs.  General  Worth, 
Mrs.  General  Sumner  and  others,  and  have  this  special  pension 
to  date  back  to  your  husband's  death,  viz.:  March  28,  1869. 
This  will  require  an  act  of  Congress.  What  member  of  that 
body  do  you  know  from  Louisiana?"  ''Alas,  none."  "What 
member  from  Kentucky  ?"  "Not  one."  "Do  you  know  any- 
body  in  Congress  ?"  "  Not  a  single  member."  "  Don't  you  know 
Mr.  Blaine  ?  He  is  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  a  fellow  of  infinite 
wit  and  of  unbounded  generosity  ?"  No,  she  had  never  met  Mr. 
Blaine.  "NoWi  my  dear  Mrs.  Wood,  can  you  meet  me  this 
afternoon  at  the  Speaker's  Hoom,  say,  at  4  p.  m.,  punctually  ?" 
"  I  will  do  anything,"  she  answered,  "  that  you  advise."  "  Then 
meet  me  at  the  Speaker's  Boom,  south  wing  of  the  Capitol,  at 
4  o'clock  this  evening."    Of  course  she  did. 

I  was  there  ahead  of  time,  sent  my  card  to  Mr.  Speaker 
Blaine,  who  was  in  his  chair  presiding  over  a  noisy  House,  but 
who,  as  always,  responded  quickly  to  my  call.  In  a  few  words,  I 
explained  the  whole  case,  and  we  went  together  to  the  Speaker's 
Boom  across  the  hall,  behind  the  "  Chair,"  where  sat  the  lady, 
closely  yeiled.  No  courtier  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne  ever 
approached  a  lady  with  more  delicacy  and  grace  than  did  Mr. 
Speaker  Blaine  the  afficted  widow  of  Surgeon  Wood,  the 
daughter  of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  a  former  President  of  the 
United  States.  After  a  few  words  of  inquii7  and  explanation, 
he  turned  to  me,  and  said :  "  Great  God  I  has  it  come  to  this, 
that  the  daughter  of  Zachary  Taylor,  and  the  widow  of  a  faithful 
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army  surgeon  who  served  his  coantry  and  mankind  all  his  life, 
should  be  here  knocking  at  the  doors  of  Congress  for  the  pitifnl 
pension  of  fifty  dollars  a  month  ?  '*  I  conld  only  answer  :  *'  Tis 
true,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true/*  Turning  to  Mrs.  Wood,  Blaine  con- 
tinued :  "Your  father  wad  the  first  man  I  erer  shouted  for  as 
President,  and  for  you,  his  daughter,  I  will  do  all  a  man  can  in 
this  complicated  government.  I  will  make  your  case  my  own. 
Don't  leave  this  city  till  you  hear  from  me."  Finding  I  had 
touched  the  proper  chord  of  his  generous  nature,  I  advised  Mrs. 
Wood  to  return  to  General  Hunter's,  and  await  the  result.  Blaine 
escorted  her  to  the  stairway  with  many  friendly  expressions,  re- 
turned to  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  resumed  his  functions. 

I  did  not  remain,  but  learned  from  a  friend  afterwards  the 
sequel.  Blaine  sat  in  his  chair  about  an  hour,  giving  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  House,  occasionally  scribbling  on  a  bit  of 
paper,  and  when  a  lull  occurred  he  called  some  member  to  take 
his  place  and  walked  straight  to  Mr.  Holman,  the  '^Universal 
Objector,"  saying:  "Holman,  I  have  a  little  matter  of  great 
interest  which  I  want  to  rush  through,  please  don't 'object.'" 
*•  What  is  it  ?"  "  A  special  pension  for  the  widow  of  Surgeon 
Wood,  the  daughter  of  General  Zachary  Taylor."  "Is  it  all 
right?"  "Of  course  it  is  all  right,  and  every  American  should 
blush  that  this  thing  could  be."  "Well,"  said  Holman,  "go 
ahead  ;  I  will  be  out  of  the  way,  in  the  cloak-room. "  Watching  his 
opportunity,  James  G.  Blaine,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  Maine, 
got  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  Acting  Speaker,  made  one  of  his  most 
eloquent  and  beautiful  speeches,  introduced  his  little  bill  for  the 
pension  of  Mrs.  Wood  for  $50  a  month,  to  date  back  to  the  time 
of  Surgeon  Wood's  death  (about  four  years),  which  would  give 
her  about  $2,400.  of  arrears  and  $600  a  year  for  life.  It  was. 
rushed  through  tHfe  House  by  unanimous  consent,  and  Blaine 
followed  it  through  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  President,  where  it 
became  law,  and  this  most  deserving  lady  was  enabled  to  go  to 
Austria  to  be  with  her  daughter  in  her  illness.  I  understand  that 
both  are  now  dead,  and  that  the  overflowing  treasury  of  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  taxed  by  this  pension,  but  I  must 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  memory  of  this  pure  act  of  unrecorded 
benevolence. 

Pensions  are  not  always  matters  of  legal  contract  but  of  charity, 
which  blesses  him  who  gives  as  well  as  receives ;  and  I  of  all  men 
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faUy  recognize  the  difficulty  of  making  pensions  subject  to  the 
tender  feelings  of  an  executive  officer;  but  when  I  discover  an 
instance  illustrating  the  genuine  feeling,  no  one  should  object  to 
my  recording  it  and  printing  it  if  need  be. 

There  is  another  phase  in  Mr.  Blaine's  character  of  which  I, 
and  I  ahne,  can  testify.  The  press  of  our  country  supposes  that 
it  controls  public  opinion  and  public  events.  Whereas  in  fact 
prudent  men  conceal  their  most  important  thoughts.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  Northern  press  was  not  friendly  to  the  generals  who 
succeeded^  but  lavished  flattery  without  limit  on  the  ^'failures'' 
and  on  our  distinguished  opponents. 

Well  do  I  recall  General  McPherson's  exclamation  a  few  days 
before  his  heroic  death:  ^' Sherman^  why  is  it  that  our  Ohio 
papers,  especially  those  of  Cincinnati,  continue  their  abuse  of 
Orant^  and  you,  and  me^  all  natives  of  Ohio,  who  surely  are 
doing  our  very  best  ?  '^  I  could  only  answer  that  I  did  not  know 
except  that  it  was  easier  for  the  editors  and  reporters  to  fight 
battles  in  their  safe  offices  in  the  Korth  than  among  the  rocks^ 
ravines  and  rivers  of  the  South.  Yet  we  soldiers  did  eventually 
win  the  battle,  and  restored  the  country  to  its  normal  condition 
of  law  and  peace. 

In  peace^  also,  the  press  is  generally  hostile  to  whomsoever  is 
prominent  and  positive.  Let  any  man  rise  above  the  common 
level,  and  the  cry  goes  forth,  crucify  himi  crucify  him! — the  same 
old  story!  N'evertheless,  I  honestly  believe  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  be  a  thinking  people ;  that  the  press  chiefly  re- 
cords the  gossip  of  the  day,  and  that  the  future  of  our  beloved  land 
is  safe  in  the  custody  of  its  good^  industrious  citizens.  To  be  sure 
it  sometimes  requires  an  earthquake  like  that  of  1861  to  arouse 
.  them  to  serious  thought. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1884,  there  was  to  be  a  sharp  contest 
for  the  nomination  in  Chicago  for  a  presidential  candidate  of  the 
Bepublican  party.  The  press  and  people  generally  believed  that 
Blaine  wanted  it,  and  everybody  turned  to  him  as  the  man  best 
qualified  to  execute  the  policy  to  accomplish  the  result  aimed  at. 
Still,  abnegating  himself,  he  wrote  to  me  from  Washington  this 
letter : 

**  ConfidenJtial,  strietly  and  absolutely  so. 

"  WAsmNOTOK,  D.  a,  '3iay  98^  188L 
"  Mt  Dbab  OxmouLL : 

"This  lettarrequlreB  no  answer.   After  xetdlnff  It  file  it  away  In  Tonzunostteent 

dimworor  giratttothAllaiiiMi 
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At  the  approaoUog  oonyentioB  at  rhtimgn  \\  In  mum  than  ptimrthln.  If  In  InAaod 
not  improteble,  that  70a  nuiy  be  nomlnfttedfor  the  FreBlde&oy.  If  eo  yon  muft  stand 
7onr  hand,  accept  the  respouBlhlUty  and  aaeiune  the  dntlee  tA  the  place  to  which  70U 
win  anrely  be  ohoaen  If  a  candldata 

**Tonnra8tnotIookiiponlta8thewovkof  thepdUtldanB.  XfltooaiM  toyov  it 
win  come  as  the  gronnd  swen  of  popular  demand,  and  70a  can  no  more  refoae  than 
Ton  oonld  have  refused  to  obe7  an  order  when  70a  were  a  Uentenant  In  the  arm7.  If 
it  comes  to  7<'n  at  aU  it  win  come  as  a  call  of  patriotism.  It  wonld  In  snoh  an  erent 
InJnre  7onr  great  fame  as  mnoh  to  dedlne  It  as  It  would  ftv  7on  to  seek  It  Tonr 
historic  record,  fnU  as  It  is,  would  be  rendered  stm  more  glorious  b7  such  an  ad- 
ministration as  70U  would  be  able  to  glye  the  oountrr.  Donotsa7awotdlnadTanoe 
of  the  conrentlon,  no  matter  who  may  aaic  70a.  Ton  are  with  7our  friends  who  wlU 
jealou8l7  guard  7our  honor  and  renown. 

*'Tour  friend,  Jaiob  O. 


To  which  I  replied : 

"Sr.  Loui8»  Mo.,  Jfay  98,  lg8i 
*^  How.  JTamks  G.  BLAnra,  W  ABBXxroroir,  D.  O. 

**  JlT  Dbab  Fbikni)  :  I  hare  receiTed70ur  letter  of  ib9Sfith,8hanoonatrQe  tt  as 
abeolutely  cnrfldentlal,  not  Intimating  eren  to  an7  member  of  017  famil7  that  1  have 
heard  from  70U,  and  though  70U  ma7  not  expect  an  answer  I  hope  70U  wlUnot 
eoastrue  one  as  unwarranted. 

"I  have  had  a  great  man7  letters  from  aU  points  of  the  ctmnpaae  to  a  tfmflar 
efltet,  one  or  two  of  which  I  hare  answered  frsnk]7,  but  the  great  mass  ereuii- 
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I  ought  not  to  submit  myself  to  the  cheap  ridicule  of  declining  what  Is  not 
offered,  but  ltlsonl7  falrto  theman7reaU7  able  men  who  rightfully  aspire  to  the  high 
honor  of  being  President  of  the  United  Statee,  to  let  them  know  that  I  am  not  and 
mustnotbeoonsfcniedasariTaL  In  eTer7  man's  life  occurs  an  epoch  when  he  must 
ohooee  his  own  career  and  when  he  may  not  throw  off  the  responsibility,  or  tamely 
place  his  destiny  in  the  hands  of  friends.  Mine  occurred  in  Tjouislana,  when,  In  IMI, 
alone  In  the  midst  of  a  people  Uinded  by  supposed  wrongs,  I  resolred  to  stand  by  the 
Union  as  long  as  a  fra^ent  of  it  surriyed  on  which  to  cUng.  Since  then,  through 
fiMtlon,  tempest,  war  and  peaosb  my  career  has  been  aU  m7  flunll7  and  friends  could 
ask.  We  are  now  In  a  good  house  of  our  own  choice,  with  reasonable  provisions  for 
old  age,  surrounded  b7  kind  and  admiring  friends,  in  a  communit7  where  OathOUcism 
Is  held  In  respect  and  Teneratlon,  and  where  m7  children  wiU  naturaU7  grow  up  la 
oontaot  with  an  industrious  and  frugal  people.  Ton  hare  known  and  appreciated 
Mrs.  8herman  from  childhood,  have  also  known  each  and  aU  the  members  of  my 
fiunlly,  and  can  understand  without  an  explanation  from  me  how  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  should  and  ought  to  Influence  m7  action.  But  I  wlU  not  OTen  throw  off  on 
them  the  responsibility. 

"I  win  not  in  any  event  entertain  or  accept  a  nomination  as  a  candidate  for 
President  by  the  Cbicsgo  Republican  Convention,  or  any  other  convention,  for  rea- 
sons personsl  to  myselt  I  daim  that  the  Glvfl  War,  in  which  I  simply  did  a  man's 
fair  share  of  work,  so  perfectly  acccmplished  peace  that  military  men  have  an  abse- 
tute  right  to  rest,  and  to  demand  that  the  men  who  have  been  schooled  in  the  arts 
and  practice  of  peace  shaU  now  do  their  work  equally  welL  Any  Senator  can  step 
from  his  chair  at  the  Capitol  into  the  White  House  and  fulflQ  the  office  of  President 
with  more  sUU  and  success  than  a  Grant,  Sherman  or  Sheridan,  who  were  soUtten 
by  education  and  nature,  who  lUled  weU  their  office  when  the  country  was  in  danger, 
but  were  not  schooled  in  the  practice  by  which  dvll  communities  are  and  should  be 
governed.  I  claim  that  our  experience  since  1865  demonstrates  the  truth  of  this  my 
proposition.  Therefore  I  say  that  patriotism  does  not  demand  of  me  what  I  construe 
as  a  sacrifice  of  judgment,  of  Inclination,  and  of  self-interest. 

"  I  have  my  personal  aflhftrs  la  a  state  of  absolute  safety  and  esBisfft.  loweno 
man  a  cent,  have  no  expensive  habits^  envy  no  man  his  wsatth  or  pewer,  no  oompU- 
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cMloiis  or  Indirect  liabflltleB,  and  would  aoooimt  myaeU  a  fool*  a  madman,  an  mm,  to 
embark  anew  at  tixtj-Uve  years  of  age  in  a  career  that  may  become  at  any  moment 
tempest'tossed  by  perfidy,  the  defalcation,  the  diahonesty  cr  neglect  of  any  tingle  one 
of  a  hundred  thonaand  tnbordinates  utterly  unknown  to  the  Freeident  of  the  Unitod 
Btatea,  not  to  eay  the  eternal  worriment  by  a  Tast  host  of  impecunious  friends  and 
old  mUitary  subordinates.  Even  as  it  is  I  am  tortured  by  the  charitable  appeals  of 
poor«  distressed  pensioners,  but  as  President  these  would  be  multiplied  bsywid 
human  endurance. 

'*  I  remember  well  the  experience  of  Generals  Jackson*  Hairison,  Taylor,  Grant, 
Hayes,  and  Garfield,  all  eleoted  because  of  their  military  services,  and  am  wamdl 
not  encouraged,  by  their  sad  ezpevienoes. 

"  The  dvllians  of  the  United  States  should  and  must  buffot  with  this  thankless 
offloe,  and  leaye  ua  old  soldien  to  enjoy  the  peace  we  ftought  ftor,  and  think  we 
earned.  With  profound  respect, 

«  Tour  friend,       W.  T.  Shsbkazt." 

These  letters  prove  absolately  that  Mr.  Blaine,  though  quali- 
fied, waived  to  me  personally  a  nominatioii  which  the  world  still 
belieTes  he  then  coteted  for  himself. 

For  copies  of  these  letters  I  believe  I  have  been  importuned  a 
thousand  times,  but  as  a  soldier  I  claim  the  privilege  of  unmask* 
ing  my  batteries  when  I  please. 

In  looking  over  my  letter-book  of  that  period  I  find  one  re- 
corded  and  dated  two  weeks  before  the  Blaine  letter,  which  is  to 
me  more  satisfactory  than  any  other,  and  therefore  I  embrace  it 
in  this  article,  which  I  want  to  be  complete  and  final  on  this  sub- 
ject matter,  viz. : 

"  912  Gabbxbozt  Atxnux,  St.  Louis,  Ha,  May  Vi,  1881 
"Hon.  M.  a  Butt,  Virogna.  Wis. 

"MtDsar  Sir:  I  infer  from  your  letter  of  Kay  U,  just  reoeiTed*  that  you  aro 
one  of  those  soldiers  who  served  under  me  in  the  Rebellion,  and  that  you  entertain 
forme  that  most  acceptable  feeling  of  love  and  oonfldence  which  I  Talue  more  than 
gold  and  riches.  I  also  infer  that  you  are  a  delegate  to  the  Bepublican  Oonventlon  to 
meet  at  Chicago  early  in  June,  to  select  out  of  the  great^number  of  eminent  and  ex- 
perienced men  acandidate  for  President. 

"  I  am  embarrassed  by  the  receipt  of  many  private  letters  intimating  that  my  name 
may  he  uresented,  and  that  as  an  American  officer  and  dtizen  I  have  no  right  to  de- 
cline. It  is  simply  exposing  myself  to  ridicule  to  answer  declining  what  Is  not 
oflteed,  and  probably  never  wiU  be;  and,  as  a  rule,  such  letters  are  ignored;  bntyou 
are  a  Delegate,  and,  2n  my  opinion,  nave  a  higher  tiUe  in  being  a  member  of  that 
Army  which  made  our  Government  permanent  and  most  bonorad  among  the  Nations 
of  the  earth,  therefore  entitled  to  an  answer. 

**  At  this  moment  of  time  no  danger  or  necessity  exists  which  can  make  suoh  a 
pfi*""'^^  sacrifloe  necessary  on  my  part  My  brother.  Senator  Sherman,  is  fufir  ad- 
vised of  my  views,  so  is  my  neighbor,  ex-Senator  Henderson,  who  will  be  at  flilflsgp 
as  a  delegate  from  Missouil,  and  both  should  relieve  me  of  any  embarrassment,  for  ( 
will  not  allow  the  use  of  my  name  as  a  candidate.  I  have  a  thousand  reasons^  any 
one  of  which  to  me  is  good  and  sofBcient,  and  I  olalmtnefuU  benefit  of  tbefrsedsni 
lor  which  we  fought  of  ohoosing  for  myself  my  own  ooursa  of  aotioii  In  life.  Idonot 
want  my  old  comrades  to  think  me  eooentrio  or  unreasonaDle,  but  to  eonoede  to  ne 
the  simple  privilege  of  living  out  my  own  time  In  peace  and  comftet 

**TMilettw  la  Meant  for  yourself  alone  and  not  for  the  pubUfl. 

«*  With  great  respeot. 

'*  Tours.  &C..  W.  T.  SmBBMsif.'' 
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In  giving  to  the  Nobth  Ahebicak  Bsyibw  sEt  tlus  late  day 
these  letters,  which  thoa  far  have  remained  hidden  in  my  private 
files,  I  commit  no  hreaoh  of  confidence,  and  to  put  at  rest  a  mat- 
ter of  constant  inquiry  referred  to  in  my  letter  of  May  28, 1884, 
I  here  record  that  my  immediate  family  are  strongly  Catholic.  I 
am  not  and  cannot  be.  That  is  all  the  public  has  a  right  to  know; 
nor  do  I  wish  to  be  construed  as  departing  from  a  resolve 
made  forty  years  ago  never  to  embark  in  politics.  The  brightest 
and  best  youth  of  our  land  have  been  drawn  into  that  maelstrom, 
and  their  wrecked  fortunes  strew  the  beach  of  the  Ocean,  of 
Time.  My  memory  even  in  its  short  time  brings  up  names  of 
victims  by  the  hundreds,  if  not  thousands. 

Still  American  citizens  should  take  an  interest  in  public  events, 
because  with  them  resides  the  ultimate  power,  the  '^  Sovereignty. '^ 
We  have  thrown  overboard  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Divine  right 
of  kings,  and  substituted  ''The  will  of  the  people,''  and  the 
civilized  world  looks  toward  America  for  a  solution  of  the  greatest 
problem  of  human  existence  and  happiness,  good  government;  this 
is  only  possible  by  watching  jealously  and  closely  the  drift  of 
public  events. 

Thus  far  as  a  nation  we  have  met  every  phase,  colonial  and 
national,  military  and  civile  and  in  my  judgment  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  in  the  past  fifty  years  accomplished  larger 
physical  results  than  those  of  Asia  in  a  thousand  years  or  of  Eu- 
rope in  five  hundred  years.  I  am  equally  convinced  that  our  peo- 
ple in  every  section  are  more  intelligent,  more  temperate,  and 
enjoy  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  did  our  immediate  ances- 
tors. So  that  we  are  well  warranted  in  allowing  the  drift  of 
public  events  to  continue  as  now,  as  little  disturbed  by  artificial 
obstructions  as  possible.  Tis  true  that ''  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty,''  and  citizens  should  and  must  watch  the  conduct 
of  their  chosen  agents.  Acts  are  substantial,  words  and  profes* 
sions  are  only  idle  wind ;  none  but  men  who  have  done  well 
should  be  chosen  to  ofSce.  The  worst  men  always  promise 
most — and  of  all  thinp  the  Nation  should  not  be  repre- 
sented abroad  by  men  who  labored  to  destroy  the  Government. 
Again,  the  incident  recently  reported  as  having  occurred  at  Bich- 
mond,  Virginia,  of  displaying  the  Bebel  fiag  in  a  procession  to 
which  Union  men  were  Invited,  among  them  the  venerable  Andrew 
G.  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  famous  war  governors,  who 
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to  my  personal  knowledge  has  gone  to  the  extreme  limit  of  pos- 
sibility to  create  a  perfect  reconciliation,  was  calculated  to  arouse 
feelings  which  it  were  wiser  to  allow  to  die  ont.  We  now  have  a 
common  conntry,  a  common  dratiny,  and  but  a  single  national 
flag. 

I  was  glad  to  receive  from  high  authority  the  assurance  that 
the  affair  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Still  it  is  well  to  empha- 
size the  &ct  that  the  Bebel  flag  went  down  forever  at  Appomat- 
tox»  and  cannot  be  resurrected  without  protest,  if  not  actual 
bloodshed. 

W*  T.  Shbbxan. 
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The  propensity  to  kill  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  isx  the 
mind  of  every  human  being  without  exception.  In  same  it  con- 
sists in  a  desire  to  take  the  life  of  flsh^  in  others  of  birds,  in  others 
of  deer  or  buffalo,  and  in  still  others  of  larger  and  more  dangejr- 
ous  animals,  such  as  tigers,  elephants,  and  lions.  In  some,  but 
few  as  compared  with  the  number  of  those  who  delight  in  taking 
the  lives  of  the  lower  animals,  the  impulse  is  shown  towards  other 
men  or  women.  It  is,  however,  very  much  a  matter  of  education, 
the  condition  of  life,  or  the  attendant  circumstances.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  kills  a  hundred  pheasants  before  luncheon — the  King  of 
Dahomey  kills  a  half  a  dozen  of  his  wives  before  breakfast.  It  ia 
to  be  supposed  that  each  is  actuated  by  the  love  of  pleasure.  If 
the  acts  in  question  of  either  of  these  potentates  caused  him  pain 
it  is  quite  certain  that  neither  the  pheasants  nor  the  wives  would 
be  immolated. 

This  desire  to  destroy  life  is  oft^i  exhibited  during  the  veiy 
earliest  stages  of  infancy.  In  fact  it  is  inborn,  instinctive,  and 
no  amount  of  civilization  or  refinement  is  sufficient  to  abolish  it 
altogether.  Some  individuals  may  succeed  in  keeping  it  down, 
but  even  the  mildest  mannered  man  that  ever  lived  possesses  it 
ready  to  dominate  him  when  a  sufficient  exciting  cause  arises,  and 
many  another  struggles  against  it  with  tears  and  prayers  to  yield 
to  it  at  last,  and  then,  perhaps,  to  destroy  himself  immediately 
afterward. 

An  apparently  motiveless  murder  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
result  of  insanity  in  the  perpetrator  ;  but  there  is  really  no  such 
thing  as  a  motiveless  murder.  If  there  were  no  motive  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  the  murder  should  take  place,  and,  con- 
sequently, there  would  be  no  murder.  The  people  who  possess  in 
an  inordinate  degree  the  propensity  to  kill  their  fellow-creatures 
are  generally  skillful  in  concealing  their  motives,  and,  again,  are 
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actuated  by  reasons  which  are  altogether  inadequate  from  a  normal 
standpoint. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  impulse  consists  of  an  idea  occur- 
ring in  the  mind  of  an  individnal  contrary  to  his  sense  of  what  is 
right  and  proper^  and  urging  him  to  the  perpetration  of  an 
act  repugnant  to  his  conscience  and  wishes  as  developed  by 
the  education  he  has  received.  Here  the  inborn  propensity  to 
kill  or  to  commit  some  other  act  of  violence  ceases  to  lie  dormant 
and  carries  its  possessor  irresistibly  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed.  There  is  no  delusion  and 
no  necessary  emotional  disturbance,  except  such  as  would  natur- 
ally result  in  a  well-disposed  person  from  the  existence  in  him  of 
predominant  impulse  to  commit  crime,  neither  does  he  exhibit 
any  deficiency  of  intellect.  He  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  act  he  is  prompted  to  perpetrate,  and  acts  simply  because 
he  is  impelled  thereto  by  a  force  which  he  feels  himself  powerless 
to  resist.  Very  often  be  manifests  calmness  and  deliberation,  at 
other  times  agitation  and  excitement.  He  does  not  for  a  moment 
lose  c<m8ciousne8s,  as  does  the  epileptic,  who  may  also  commit 
acts  of  violence  under  the  influence  of  a  paroxysm,  and  when  his 
impulse  has  been  satisfied  or  his  purpose  changed  by  any  momen- 
tary but  more  powerful  cause,  he  recollects  distinctly  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  occasion. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  subject  of  a  morbid  impulse  to 
kin  struggles  successfully  against  the  force  that  actuates  him 
even  when  on  the  very  point  of  yielding,  or  when  he  takes  such 
means  tis  experience  has  shown  him  are  sufficient  to  direct  him, 
or  the  impulse  disappears  apparently  spontaneously  or  as  a  con- 
sequence of  appropriate  medical  or  correctional  treatment. 

Very  slight  causes  are  often  sufficient  to  destroy  or  overcome 
the  morbid  impulse.  The  case  is  cited  of  a  distinguished  chemist 
and  an  amiable  man  who,  feeling  himself  impelled  to  commit 
murder  and  knowing  his  inability  to  resist,  voluntarily  placed 
himself  in  a  maison  de  santi.  Tormented  by  the  impulse  to  kill, 
he  often  prostrated  himself  before  the  altar  and  implored  the  Al- 
mighty to  deliver  him  from  the  atrocious  power  that  controlled 
him  and  the  origin  of  which  he  could  not  explain.  When  he 
felt  that  his  will  was  yielding,  he  went  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  asylum  and  had  him  tie  his  hands  together  with  a  ribbon,  the 
mere  semblance  of  restraint  being  sufficient  to  control  him. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  case  is  cited  of  a  man  who,  rather  than 
yield  to  an  impalse  to  kill  his  wife,  which  he  felt  was  rapidly  be* 
coming  irresistible,  cut  off  his  right  arm.  Honest  Jioman  na« 
tnre  could  not  go  much  farther  than  this. 

Again,  all  the  efforts  of  the  affected  individaal  are  apparently 
nnsnccessfttl,  and  the  deed  to  which  he  is  impelled  is  committed. 
I  say  apparently,  because  we  never  can  be  quite  sure  that  the 
subject  has  exercised  all  his  will  power,  or  availed  himself  of  all 
those  means  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  his  act  which 
ordinary  reason  would  suggest.  When  he  effectually  resists,  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  will  declare  that  the  case  is  not  one  of 
morbid  impulse ;  while,  when  he  yields  at  once  or  eventually, 
these  same  persons  will  just  as  strongly  affirm  that  the  impulse 
was  irresistible.  Several  cases  have  come  under  my  observation  in 
which  patients  have  confessed  to  me  that  they  have  had  impulses 
to  commit  various  kinds  of  crimes  which  they  have  been  barely 
able  to  resist.  These  people  have  passed  through  life  attending 
faithfully  to  their  several  duties,  and  entirely  unsuspected  of  con- 
tending with  themselves  in  so  terrible  a  manner. 

I  was  once  consulted  by  a  young  man  for  symptoms  indicating 
the  existence  of  cerebral  hyperemia.  He  had  pain  in  his  head, 
dizziness,  and  was  unable  to  sleep.  He  informed  me  that  he  had 
been  for  several  months  constantly  troubled  by  a  force,  which  was 
inexplicable  to  him,  to  kill  a  friend  who  was  employed  in  the 
same  office  with  hiuL  Upon  one  occasion  he  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  secretly  put  strychnia  into  a  mug  of  ale  which  he  had 
invited  the  young  man  to  drink ;  but  just  as  the  intended  victim 
was  raising  the  vessel  to  his  lips,  he  had,  as  if  by  accident,  knocked 
it  out  of  his  hand.  Every  morning  he  had  awakened  with  the 
impulse  so  strong  upon  him  that  he  felt'certain  he  would  carry  it 
out  before  the  day  closed,  but  he  had  always  been  able  to  over- 
come it. 

This  young  man  reasoned  perfectly  well  in  regard  to  his  im- 
pulse, and  very  candidly  admitted,  and  I  entirely  agreed  with 
him,  that  if  he  had  yielded  and  committed  the  murder  he  ought 
to  have  been  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

A  lady  several  years  ago  was  brought  to  me  by  her  husband 
tor  advice  in  regard  to  her  mental  condition.  She  told  me  her 
own  story  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  following  words,  which  I 
transcribe  from  my  note-book : 
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**  I  had  been  feeling  qaite  badly  for  aeyeral  days,  had  not 
slept  welly  and  was  saffering  from  slight  bat  continuous  pain  in 
the  head  and  vertigo.  Moreover,  I  had  some  little  confusion  of 
mind,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  I  could  not  collect  my  thoughts^ 
and  called  things  often  by  their  wrong  names,  I  was  not  de- 
pressed in  spirits^  though  I  felt  uncomfortable  enough.  This 
morning  I  awoke  after  a  particularly  restless  night ;  I  went  to 
the  window,  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  looked  down  into  the 
street.  A  slight  snow  followed  by  rain  had  fallen,  and  the  side- 
walks were  slushy  and  slippery.  All  at  once,  with  a  suddenness 
and  force  that  were  overwhelming,  the  idea  came  into  my  head 
to  throw  myself  from  the  window.  I  opened  it  hastily,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  plunging  down  headforemost,  when  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  boy  with  a  basket  of  bread  on  his  arm  slipping 
on  the  pavement,  and  falling  in  the  street.  I  burst  into  a  hearty 
laugh  ;  my  impulse  was  gone.  I  closed  the  window,  gave  a  cry, 
and  fell  to  the  floor  in  a  fainting  condition.  I  recovered  con- 
sciousness in  a  moment  or  two,  and  found  my  husband  bending 
ever  me.  I  recollected  everything  that  had  happened.  The 
print  of  my  hands  was  still  in  the  snow  on  the  windowsill,  and 
the  boy  had  really  fallen  as  I  had  described.  Since  then,  I  have 
been  feeling  much  better,  but  I  am  afraid  of  myself,  for  I  don't 
know  what  impulse  may  come  upon  me  next.'' 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  an  impnlse  of  the  kind  under 
consideration  may  be  sudden  and  may  exhaust  itself  by  a  single 
occurrence ;  or  it  may  be  continuous,  lasting  with  more  or  less 
intensity  for  weeks,  months,  or  even  years.  It  may  then  disap- 
pear without  its  ever  having  been  fulfilled ;  or  it  may  be  acted 
upon  and  may  then  either  be  repeated,  or  vanish,  or  it  may  result 
in  the  subject  passing  into  a  more  generalized  type  of  insanity. 

The  principle  of  suggestion  is  often  the  exciting  cause  of 
crimes  which  are  thought  to  be  motiveless.  The  sight  of  a  suit- 
able weapon  may  prompt  to  a  homicide.  Persons  have  hanged 
themselves  on  the  suggestion  excited  by  the  sight  of  a  rope.  A 
lady  seeing  a  vial  labeled  ^*  nitric  acid  "  on  a  table  in  my  consult- 
ing room,  seized  it,  and,  putting  it  to  her  lips,  would  have 
swallowed  the  contents  if  I  had  not  fortunately  perceived  her  in 
time  and  knocked  it  from  her  hands.  As  it  was  she  only  suc- 
ceeded in  spoiling  an  elegant  gown. 

Even  a  word  spoken  ingest,  under  certain  circumstances,  may 
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be  sufficient.  A  phynciaa  having  receiyed  for  diflseotioii  the  bodj 
of  a  man  who  had  eommited  eoicide  by  cutting  his  throat,  hxA 
who  had  done  this  in  suoh  a  manner  tha^  his  death  did  not  take 
plaee  until  after  an  interval  of  great  suffering,  jokingly  remarked 
to  his  attendant,  '^If  you  have  any  fancy  to  cut  your  throat, 
don't  do  it  in  such  a  bungling  way  as  this ;  a  little  more  to  the 
left,  here,  and  you  will  cut  the  carotid  artery. '^  The  individual 
to  whom  this  dangerous  advice  was  given  was  a  sober,  steady  man, 
with  a  family  and  a  comfortable  subsistence.  He  had  never  mani- 
fested the  slightest  tendency  to  suicide,  and  had,  apparently,  no 
motive  to  commit  it.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  sight  of  the 
corpse  and  the  observation  made  by  the  physician,  suj^sted  to 
him  the  idea  of  self-destruction,  and  this  took  such  firm  hold  of 
him  that  he  carried  it  into  execution,  fortunately,  however,  with^ 
out  profiting  by  the  anatomical  instruction  he  had  received — ^he 
did  not  cut  the  carotid  artery. 

A  young  man  who  consulted  me  had  ruined  several  handsome 
dresses  worn  by  ladies  by  throwing  oil  of  vitriol  upon  them.  He 
came  to  be  cured  of  a  propensity  which  was  painful  to  him,  but 
which  he  felt  powerless  to  overcome. 

'*  A  handsome  dress,''  he  said,  **  acts  upon  me  very  much  as  I 
suppose  a  piece  of  red  cloth  does  upon  an  infuriated  bull :  I  must 
attack  it.  A  bull  uses  his  horns,  while  I  use  vitriol.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  idea  ever  came  into  my  head.  But  one  day  I  passed 
a  lady  in  the  street  who  was  wearing  a  very  elegant  silk  gown, 
and  suddenly  I  felt  the  impulse  to  spoil  it.  I  went  into  the 
nearest  apothecary  shop  and  bought  some  vitriol.  Then  brushing 
by  her  I  managed  to  empty  the  contents  of  the  vial  on  her  gown. 
The  act  caused  me  great  pleasure.  Since  then  I  have  ruined  a 
hundred  handsome  dresses  in  the  same  way." 

Marc  relates  the  case  of  a  nurse  who  felt  the  impulse  to  mur> 
der  the  infant  she  took  care  of  whenever  she  saw  its  naked  skin. 
She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  her  mistress  and  begged  to 
be  discharged,  declaring  that  the  whiteness  of  the  child's  skin 
excited  in  her  the  idea  of  murder,  and  that  she  could  no  longer 
resist  the  impulse. 

Several  years  since  I  had  under  my  charge  a  lady  who  when** 
ever  she  saw  the  naked  shoulders  of  a  young  child  felt  an  impulse, 
which  she  declared  she  could  not  resist,  to  bite  the  skin.  She 
had  thus  inflicted  very  disagreeable  wounds  on  the  children  of 
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her  friends^  and  was  finally  arrested  on  the  charge  of  assault^  but 
the  matter  was  hushed  np  on  her  promise  to  abstain  from  such 
eomduct  in  the  future.    And  she  kept  her  word* 

Closely  allied  to  suggestion,  and  perhaps  a  more  powerful 
cause  of  morbid  impulse  of  the  species  under  notice,  is  imitation. 
Thus,  many  crimes  have  been  committed  by  persons  who  have  had 
the  impulse  excited  by  reading  accounts  of  the  trials  of  other  per- 
sons or  the  detailed  recitals  of  all  the  particulars  of  offenses  which 
the  age  requires  the  public  press  to  contain.  Epidemics  of  mur- 
der, suicide,  arson,  and  other  crimes  are  thus  produced. 

''Some  years  ago,''  says  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  ^'a  man  hung 
himsdlf  on  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  doors  of  the  Hotel  des  In- 
valides.  No  suicide  had  occurred  in  the  establishment  for  two 
years  previously ;  but  in  the  succeeding  fortnight  fiye  invalids 
hung  themselves  on  the  same  cross-bar,  and  the  Governor  was 
obliged  to  shut  up  the  passage.'' 

Epidemics  of  suicide  sjnread,  according  to  Plutarch,  among 
the  women  of  Miletus,  and,  as  is  well  known  in  later  day,  among 
the  women  of  Marseilles. 

A  careful  study  of  the  cases  of  suicide  recorded  in  the  daily 
newspapers  shows  that  they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  influenced  in 
character  by  the  principle  of  imitation.  A  case  of  suicide  by 
Paris  green  is  published,  and  straightway  half  a  dozen  others  due 
to  this  poison  are  the  result,  or  a  man  or  a  womim  jumps  from  a 
ferry-boat  while  it  is  crossing  the  river,  and  then  this  mode  be- 
comes the  fashion  for  a  while,  to  be  followed  in  its  turn  by  some 
other  method. 

When  I  was  a  medical  student  a  young  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia was  on  <me  occasion  dissecting  the  same  body  that  I  was.  He 
had  drawn  by  lot  one  of  the  lower  extremities  as  his  part  of  the 
subject,  and  he  was  assiduous  and  careful  in  his  work.  So  far  as 
my  observation  extended,  he  did  not  differ  essentially  from  other 
medical  students.  He  was  cheerful  in  disposition  and  gave  no 
evidence  whatever  of  mental  derangement  or  even  of  excitement 
or  depression  of  mind.  One  morning  we  were  told  that  he  had 
been  found  dead  on  the  floor  of  his  bedroom.  An  examination 
showed  that  he  had  divided  his  femoral  artery — ^in  the  thigh — and 
had  died  of  hemorrhage.  It  was  then  ase^rtained  that  he  had 
the  evening  before  received  a  letter  which  had  apparently  caused 
him  much  unhappiness. 
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Now^  suicide  by  division  of  the  femoral  artery  ift  certainly  a 
very  unusual  jnode  of  self-destruction.  I  doubt  if  any  case  of 
tbe  kind  bad  previously  occurred  in  New  York.  Yet,  within  a 
week  there  were  two  others,  one  of  which  was  Horace  Wells,  the 
alleged  discoverer  of  tbe  ansesthetic  properties  of  sulphuric  ether. 

Here  we  have  the  principle  of  duggestion  acting  on  the  first 
victim,  and  then  that  of  imitation  on  the  others. 

Imitation  is  of  more  force  when  the  intellect  is  not  fully  de- 
veloped. Even  in  the  normal  condition  we  find  it  more  strongly 
exercised  in  women  and  children  than  in  adult  men.  In  the  latter 
tbe  influence  may  be  so  powerful  that  the  actual  disease  is  acquired. 
Thus  a  child  imitates  the  movements  of  another  affected  with 
chorea  or  with  stammering,  and  immediately  contracts  the  dis- 
order.   Even  squinting  has  been  produced  in  this  manner* 

A  lady  received  such  a  vivid  impression  on  seeing  her  maid 
throw  herself  down  a  well  that  she  never  passed  a  well  without 
feeling  a  strong  impulse  to  throw  herself  into  it. 

An  idiot  having  killed  a  pig  felt  impelled  to  kill  a  man  and 
obeyed  the  impulse  on  the  first  one  he  met. 

A  melancholic  person  was  present  at  the  execution  of  a 
criminal  and  was  immediately  seized  with  an  impulse,  of  which  he 
was  fully  conscious  and  could  scarely  resist,  to  murder  some  one. 

A  child,  six  years  old,  strangled  its  younger  brother.  The 
father  and  mother  entering  the  room  the  moment  the  act  was  in 
process  of  accomplishment,  demanded  the  cause.  The  child 
threw  itself  weeping  into  their  arms  and  answered  that  it  was 
imitating  the  devil  whom  it  had  seen  strangle  Punchinello. 

Another  form  of  mental  derangement,  and  one  not  readily 
recognized  by  the  general  public,  is  one  which  has  been  aptly 
called  reasoning  mania.  The  subjects  of  this  disorder  exhibit  no 
marked  change  in  the  understanding,  the  judgment,  imagination, 
the  memory,  or  any  other  of  the  purely  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
mind  ;  but  there  is  perversion  of  the  emotions,  derangement  of 
the  will,  and  blind  impulsions  to  the  perpetration  of  acts  of  vio- 
lence, or  even  a  sanguinary  fury,  without  its  being  possible  to  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  any  dominant  idea  to  which  the  acta  in 
question  can  be  ascribed. 

In  other  cases  there  is  ordinarily  the  most  marked  coherence 
of  ideas  and  correctness  of  judgment.  The  subject  reads,  writes 
and  reflects  as  though  he  enjoyed  his  normal  reason^  and  yet  he  is 
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liable  at  any  time  to  perpetrate  some  aot  or  a  series  of  jacts  of 
yiolence. 

Again^  he  may  be  governed  by  some  idea  correct  enough  in 
itself,  but  with  which  he  has  no  special  business  to  concern  him- 
self,  and  which  he  endeavors  to  carry  out  by  unlawfol  methods 
and  by  the  perpetration  of  acts  often  of  such  a  character  as  to 
render  him  a  most  dangerous  member  of  society. 

It  is  no  uncommon  event  for  the  reasoning  maniac,  influenced 
by  his  supreme  egotism  .and  desire  for  notoriety,  to  attempt  the 
T^at  of  the  reformer.  Generally,  he  selects  a  practice  or  custom 
in  which  there  is  really  no  abuse,  or  one  through  which  he 
imagines  he  has  suffered  some  injury.  !ffis  energy  and  the  logi- 
cal manner  with  which  he  presents  his  views,  based,  as  they  often 
are,  upon  cases  and  statistics,  impose  on  many  worthy  people  whc 
eagerly  adopt  him  as  a  genuine  overthrower  of  a  vicious  or  degrad- 
ing measure.  But  sensible  persons  soon  perceive  that  there  is  no 
sincerity  in  his  conduct;  that  he  cares  nothing  whatever  for  the 
cause  he  is  advocating;  that  his  cases  or  statistics  are  forged  or 
intentionally  misconstrued  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  deceiving; 
in  short,  that  the  philanthropy  or  morality  which  he  affects  is 
assumed  for  the  occasion.  Even  when  his  hypocrisy  and  false- 
hood are  exposed,  he  continues  his  attempts  at  imposition,  and 
though  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  be  laid  upon  him,  he  prates 
with  ingratitude  of  those  he  has  been  endeavoring  to  assist,  and 
of  the  disinterestedness  of  his  own  motives. 

Although  reasoning  maniacs  are  not  subject  to  irresistible  im- 
pulses to  commit  motiveless  crimes,  they  are  prone  to  acts  of 
violence  from  slight  exciting  causes,  and  these  may  be  perpetrated 
either  in  the  heat  of  passion  or  after  such  deliberation  as  they 
are  able  to  give  to  any  subject.  Generally  they  are  directed 
against  those  whom  they  suppose  have  injured  them  or  against 
former  friends  with  whom  they  have  quareled.  Again,  they  may 
be  committed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  morbid 
feelings  of  pleasure  which  they  experience  at  the  sufferings  of 
others.  In  the  first  category  are  embraced  the  many  cases  of 
arson,  maiming,  homicide,  and  other  crimes  in  which  the  motive 
alleged  has  been  so  slight  as  to  be  ridiculous. 

A  few  months  ago  a  murder  of  a  peculiarly  atrocious  charac- 
ter was  committed  in  the  district  known  as  Whitechapel,  Lon- 
don*   The  victim  was  a  woman  of  the  lowest  class  of  that  par- 
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ticalarlj  low  sectiou  of  the  matropdi^  Not  content 
kUling  the  woman^  the  mmderer  had  matilated  the  cofpse  and 
had  lAflioted  wounds  dt<M;ether  nnneceaaaiy  lor  the  aceomjdiBh- 
ment  of  his  object.  Three  or  fonr  months  afterwikids  another 
woman  of  the  same  chiss  was  found  dead  with  over  tinxty  stab 
wounds  in  her  body,  and  in  quiofc  snooession  other  similar  crimes 
were  committed^  until  now  the  number  amounts  to  nine.  The 
efforts  of  the  police  to  discover  the  perpetrator  (x  perpetrators 
have  up  to  this  time  been  utterly  fmitlesSi  and  evexj  supposed 
clew  that  has  been  followed  up^has  proved  to  be  without  founda- 
tion* All  kinds  of  theories  have  been  indulged  in  by  the  police^ 
professional  and  amateur,  and  by  legal  and  medioal  experts^  who 
appear  to  have  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  devising  the  most 
st]^ined  hypotheses  in  their  attempts  to  account  for  thes^  mur* 
derous  crimes.  In  the  foregoing  remarks  relative  to  madness  and 
murder  I  have  brought  forward  examples  in  illustraticm  of  eev* 
eral  forms  of  mental  derangement^  any  one  of  which  may  have 
been  the  predominating  motive  which  has  been  the  starting  point 
of  the  crimes  in  question. 

Thus  they  may  have  been  committed  by  a  person  who  kills 
merely  for  the  love  of  killing,  and  who  has  selected  a  particular 
class  from  which  to  choose  his  victims,  for  the  reason  that  being 
of  very  little  importance  in  the  social  world,  they  could  be  killed 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  risk  of  detection.  The  fact  that  un- 
necessary wounds  and  mutilation  were  inflicted  gives  additional 
support  to  this  theory.  The  more  hacking  and  cutting  the  more 
delight  would  be  experienced. 

They  may  be  the  result  of  a  morbid  impulse  which  the  perpe* 
trator  feels  himself  unable  to  resist,  uid  which,  after  he  had. 
yielded  to  its  power,  is  followed  by  the  most  acute  anguish  of 
mind.  It  may  be  said  against  this  view  that  if  such  were  the 
fact  the  murderer  would,  in  his  moments  of  mental  agony  and  re? 
pentance,  surrender  himself  to  the  authorities;  but  in  answer  I 
think  it  may  be  properly  alleged  that  fear  for  his  own  safeiiy 
would  prevent  him  doing  an  act  which  he  might  feel  to  be  rights 
but  which  he  would  know  would  lead  to  his  speedy  execution. 
To  test  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis  it  would  be  necessary  to. 
offer  him  free  and  unconditional  pardon.  If  he  is  the  subject  of 
a  morbid  impulse  which  he  cannot  resist,  he  will  give  himself  up 
if  immunity  be  promised  him. 
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The  mttrd^n  may  haye  beea  committed  by  one  who  is  acting 
ander  the  principle  of  suggestion.  He  may  hare  recently  heard 
<yr.  read  of  rimOar  crimes  (for  such  murders  hate  been  committed 
befell)  and  has  been  impelled  thereby  to  go  and  do  likewise,  nntil 
after  the  first  two  or  three  murders  he  has  acquired  a  love  for  the 
act  of  killing,  and  for  the  excitement  attendant  on  the  risk  which 
he  runs.  This  last  incentiYe  is  a  yery  powerful  one,  with  certain 
morbidly  constituted  minds,  and  has  apparently  been  the  chief 
motiye  in  some  notable  series  of  crimes. 

Agidn,  they  may  haye  been  committed  by  seyeral  persons  act- 
ing under  the  mfluence  of  the  power  of  imitation.  This  force, 
owing  to  the  extensiye  publication  of  reports  of  crimes  through 
the  newspapers,  is  much  more  influential  at  present  than  at  any 
other  period  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world.  The  more  ferocious  the 
murder  the  more  likelihood  that  it  will  be  imitated.  It  is  not 
at  all  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  may  haye  been  as  many 
murderers  of  these  women  as  there  are  murders. 

I  am  inclined,  howeyer,  to  think  that  the  perpetrator  is  a  rea- 
soning maniac,  one  who  has  receiyed  or  imagines  he  has  receiyed 
some  injury  from  the  class  of  women  upon  which  his  crimes  arc 
committed,  or  who  has  assumed  the  role  of  the  reformer,  and  who 
ttiinks  he  can  annihilate  them  one  by  one  or  strike  such  terror 
into  those  that  remain  that  they  will  hasten  to  abandon  their 
yicious  mode  of  life.  He  is  probably  a  person  whose  insanity  is 
not  suspected  eyen  by  those  who  are  in  constant  association  with 
him.  He  may  be  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  eyen  a 
member  of  the  titled  aristocracy;  a  cashier  in  a  bank,  a  shopkeep- 
er, an  officer  of  the  army  or  nayy.  All  apparently  motiyeless 
crimes  are  exceedingly  difficult  of  detection.  It  is  quite  conceiy- 
able  that  this  man  may  leaye  the  dinner-table  or  the  ball-room 
and  pass  a  dozen  policemen  on  his  way  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  The  higher  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  social  scale  the  less  he  would  be  liable  to  sus- 
picion. He  may  be  for  a  man  some  such  person  as  H41tee  J6gado 
was  for  a  woman.  This  wretch,  between  the  years  of  1853  and 
1857,  killed  twenty-eight  persons  by  poison,  besides  making  sey- 
eral unsuccessful  attempts.  In  none  of  her  murders  was  any 
cause  alleged  or  discoyered,  though  undoubtedly  the  pleasure  de- 
riyed  from  the  perpetration  of  crime  was  the  chief  ftictor.  Her 
yictims  were  her  masters  and  mistresses,  her  fellow  senrants,  her 
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frieadsi  imd  seyemLnniuBy  lor  whom  in  their  ]f«t  inoment&  she  di«r 
phgred  the  utmost  teiidemew  and  care.  The  plea  ol.  mon<Hiiama 
was  set  «p  in  her  def  enise,  but  no  eiidenee  of  insanity  waa  brought 
forward  by  her  coonael  saye  the  apparent  want  of  motiye  for  her 
crimes.  It  was  shown,  however^  that  she  had  begun  her  qareer 
when  only  se(venteen  years  old  by  attempting  to  poison  hei:  con- 
fessOT ;  that  she  had,  while  perpetrating  her  wholesale  miirders, 
affected  the  greatest  piety  and  was  for  a  time  an  inmate  of  a  &m- 
ybbX',  that  she  had  committed  over  thirty  thefts;  thuit  she 
had  malicionsly  cut  and  burned  yarious  articles  of  clothing 
placed  in  her  charge ;  th^  when  asked  why  she  had 
stolen  things  thak  were  of  no  use  to.  her  she  had  re- 
]^ied :  "  I  always  steal  when  I  am  angry ',"  that  she  was 
subject  to  alternate  periods  of  great  mental  dqjr^dssion,  and 
excessiye  and  unreasonable  gaiety ;  that  she  was  affected., with 
pains  in  the  head  and  yertigo ;  that  when  she  was  angry  she 
yomited  blood ;  and  that  while  in  prison  awaiting  trial  she  was 
constantly  laughing  and  joking  about  indifferent  subjects.  She 
was  found  guilty,  and  on  b^ng  asked  if  she  had  anything  to  say 
why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced,  made  answer, 
''  No,  your  Honor,  I  am  innocent.  I  am  resigned  to  all  that  may 
happen.  I  would  rather  die  innocent  than  Uye  guilty.  Tou 
haye  judged  me,  but  Gk>d  will  judge  you.''  Her  last  words  on  the 
scaffold  were  directed  to  accusing  a  wotnan  as  her  instigator  and 
accomplice,  whose  name  was  not  eyen  mentioned  during  the  trial, 
and  who,  upon  inquiry^  was  found  to  be  an  old  paralytic  whose 
whole  life  had  been  of  the  most  exemplary  character. 

If  this  woman  had  stopped  after  killing  twentf-aeyen  penons 
she  would  probably  neyer  haye  been  detected.  If  the  petpetratoir 
of  the  so-called  Whitechapel  murders  were  to  cease  now  his  eaieer 
of  crime,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  eyer  he  dfs- 
coyered.  But  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  will  fail  to  ga  on  in 
the  course  which  has  now  become  second  nature  to  him.  His 
loye  for  murder  has  become  oyerpowering,  and  immunity  has 
rendered  him  bold.  Little  by  little  he  will  become  less  cautious, 
and  eyentually  he  will  be  caught. 

When  arrested  the  question  of  how  to  dispose  of  him  will 
arise.  In  what  I  haye  said  I  haye  assumed  him  to  be  a  lunatic 
of  some  kind.  If  a  certain  degree  of  maadlin  sentimentality 
should  preyail  he  will  be  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum  and  in  the 
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dotirse  of  a  few  years  may  be  didchiurged  as  cured.  But  such 
insanity  as  his  is  never  cured.  Donbtless  while  an  inmate  of  the 
asylttm  his  condnct  will  be  of  the  most  exemplary  character.  He 
will  dissemble  for  years  and  will  deceiye  the  very  elect  among 
experts  in  insanity.  Superintendents  and  clergymen  and  various 
other  high  personages  will  unite  in  testifying  to  his  thorough 
change  of  heart  and  Ohristian  bearings  and  when  he  is  discharged 
with  the  blessings  of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  he 
will  begin  to  commit  another  series  of  murders  fully  as  atrocious 
as  those  for  which  he  has  been  sequestrated. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  deal  with  a  person  like  this  White- 
chapel  murderer^  and  that  is,  to  hang  him  as  soon  as  he  is  caught. 
He  is  an  enemy  of  society  and  is  entitled  to  no  more  considera- 
tion than  a  wild  beast  which  follows  his  instinct  to  kill.  Laws 
are  nbt  made  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  principles  of  ab- 
stract justice ;  they  are  enacted  solely  for  the  protection  of 
society.  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  in  a  little  book  entitled  '*  In- 
sanity in  its  Belations  to  Grime/'  I  urged  that  certain  of  the  in- 
sane are  properly  as  much  amenable  to  punishment  as  though  in 
full  possession  of  all  their  mental  faculties  unimpaired.  In  a 
paperpublished  in  the  North  Amebic ak  Bbvibw  for  November, 
1882,  entitled  ^^  A  Problem  for  Sociologists,*'  I  said : 


**  AaMa  with  nwadwom  temigiidtoi  whtoh  he  tonnaMe  ta  gitraln  Isai  much  »n 
•Deny  to  sodfltj  as  a  ferooioTts  User  or  a  mad  dog,  and  ought  to  he  dealt  with  in 
quite  ae  soininary  »  mitf>t>#fr  ab  we  deal  with  theae  anlimfclai  It  la  a)l  rerj  weU  to 
taftof  thetahnmaiittrof  snohavrooaediiig^aadtoiiigeaeq^u^  la  a  hoiatio 

aayhim  as  amply  meetfaig  the  requirementa  of  the  ease.  Bat  experience  teaches  ns 
that,  thooffh  it  may  he  very  dlfllonlt  for  a  aane  person  improperiy  committed  to  get 
entL4lCaii  asytUB,  tt  is  the  eaaleit  thibig  In  the  world  for  a  hmatio  wh^ 
a  cdme  to  walk  eat  of  itadoors  with  the  foU  consent  of  the  saperlntendent.  TiU 
these  things  are  changed,  the  law,  as  recently  laid  down  hy  Judge  Noah  Davis,  of 
the  flopMme  Govt  of  this  States  and  hy  Jodge  Ooi;  of  the  Dlstrtot  of  Ootomhia^  and 
asafaBflStaaiTersaUyheldhgrtheBngli>hJadges,  that  erery  one  1b  responsihle  who 
knows  the  natore  and  conseqaence  of  his  act,  is  no  more  than  solfioient  for  proteo- 
tioB,  ttie  prime  ohleet  off  every  law. 

William  A.  Hamhokd. 
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Thb  regulation  and  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  with  which  modem  gOTemments  have  to 
deal.  The  uncontrolled  or  unregulated  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  recognized  by  all  civilized  governments  to  be  an  evil  of 
such  mt^gnitude  that  it  cannot  be  safely  permitted,  and  all 
civilized  governments  have  laws  controlling  the  traffic,  more  or 
less  restrictive  in  their  nature. 

These  laws  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  one  of  which, 
under  the  form  of  license  or  taxation,  describes  rules  and  regula- 
tions under  which  intoxicants  may  be  sold,  and  imposes  a  license 
fee,  or  tax,  upon  the  seller,  and  undertakes  to  enforce  these  regu- 
lations or  restrictions  through  the  ordinary  means  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  government,  by  its  prosecuting  attorneys,  or,  in 
cities,  through  the  police  department. 

The  other  class  or  system  seeks  to  entirely  suppress  the  traffic 
by  prohibitory  laws,  usually  by  putting  a  prohibitory  clause  into 
the  constitution  of  the  State  government,  in  order  that  Prohibi- 
tion may  not  be  repealed  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature.  The  first 
method  of  treatment  is  the  one  in  almost  universal  use  throughout 
the  world ;  the  other  has  been  tried  only  in  a  few  States  in  this 
country. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  Prohibition  per 
86,  or  even  to  go  into  an  examination  of  its  effects  where  it  is  in 
operation,  for,  under  our  system  of  government,  which  is  a  govern- 
ment of  majorities,  no  constitution  can  be  made  or  changed,  or  laws 
passed,  which  do  not  n^eet  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
people,  and  if,  by  any  means,  legislative  bodies  brought  to  pass 
laws  which  do  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  their 
constituents,  the  legislature  is  usually  changed  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, and  the  obnoxious  laws  are  repealed. 

The  Prohibitionists  in  this  State  have  refused  to  co-operate 
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with  their  fellow  citizens  in  any  system  of  temperance  legislation 
for  the  restriction  of  the  eyils  of  intemperance,  unless  it  provided 
for  absolute  Prohibition.  Their  numbers  are  yerysmall^  and  the 
prospect  of  their  securing  a  majority  of  the  people  to  their  views 
seems  to  be  hopeless.  In  the  election  just  passed^  the  Prohibi- 
tion candidate  for  Governor  polled  almost  exactly  two  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  vote  of  the  State^  and  as  the  State  government  is  the 
only  one  which  has  any  control  over  the  sale  of  liquor,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  people  are  in  favor  of 
abscdute  Prohibition. 

For  certainly,  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  majority  of  the  entire 
people  of  the  State  could  hope  to  enact  Prohibition  legislation  or 
to  maintain  it^  and  experience  proves  everywhere,  that  Prohibition 
cannot  be  maintained  successfully,  unless  a  very  large  majority 
are  in  favor  of  it.  Where  a  bare  majority  are  successful  in 
forcing  their  views  upon  the  community,  the  law  is  invariably 
violated  and  invaded,  and  usually  much  more  harm  comes  from 
the  sale  of  liquors  under  such  conditions  than  in  its  open  sale 
regulated  by  law. 

As  all  people  admit  the  great  evil  growing  out  of  the  traffic 
in  intoxicating  liquors,  and  also  the  great  additional  cost  to  our 
Government,  through  the  crime  and  pauperism  created  by  it,  the 
question  arises.  What  ought  an  intelligent  people  to  do  in  regard  to 
it  ?  If  prohibition  is  impossible,  and  even  of  doubtful  value  if  it 
could  be  adopted,  what  course  remains  open  by  which  the  evils  of 
this  system  can  be  mitigated,  crime  lessened,  and  pauperism 
minimized  ?  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  sentiment,  not  only  in 
the  State,  but  in  the  entire  country,  that  high  license,  in  the  form 
of  a  strong  law,  carrying  with  it  severe  penalties  for  violation  of 
the  terms  of  the  license,  is  at  present  the  only  feasible  remedy, 
and  the  only  way  in  which,  under  the  present  condition  of  public 
opinion,  we  can  hope  to  secure  any  reformation.  Time  was  when 
high  license  was  merely  a  theory,  for  it  had  not  been  put  into 
practice,  but  that  time  has  passed.  High  license  is  no  longer  an 
experiment ;  it  is  no  longer  a  theory  ;  it  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  States  in  the  Union,  high  license 
laws  have  been  in  operation  for  from  one  to  five  years.  Wherever 
they  have  been  tried,  they  have  produced  many  beneficial  results. 
They  have,  in  all  cases,  largely  reduced  the  number  of  saloons, 
and  especially  those  of  the  lower  and  vile  order,  where  most  of 
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the  crimen  at^iOcoamittod.  In  toi^e  of  tke  States,  high  UcnMerlmra 
reduced  the  number  of  saloons  about  ona-^haif*  In  sdibe  of,  the 
cities  And  States  the  redaction  hae  been  mnoh  larger.  13ia  jpeduc- 
tion  of  theuamberof  saloons  has  been  fcdlowed,  in  almost  alLcasea^ 
by  a  oonrespoDding  reduetidn  in  the  amount  of  crimeooaunittad  m 
the  oemmunity .  This  is  yerifled  by  reference  to  the  reoeida  af  the 
oenrts,  jails  and  prisons^  whioh,  in  all  oases,  show  a  laige  falling  off 
in  the  numb^  of  arrests  and  eonunitments.  This  is  tnie  in  the  oity 
of  Philadelphia  where  the  high  lioense  law  went  into  efleoLon 
the  first  of  June  of  this  year.  The  records  of  the  city  of  Phila* 
delphia  gAkaw  that  the  commitments  for  vice,  growing  oat  of  dnmk* 
ennees^  for  the  four  months  <rf  June,  July,  August  and  Septem* 
berit  ^  the  year  1887,  before  the  high  license  law  went  into  eflEect, 
were  ten  thousand  nine  hnndred  and  fif  ty-siz,  and  for  the  oorr&- 
qponding  four  months  of  the  year  1888,  when  tiie  law  was  in  force, 
the  numbw  of  oommitments  w«a  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  four  months,  under  the 
present  law,  of  four  thousand  and  twenty-seven.  The  records 
also  show  a  decrease  in  the  commitments  to  the  House  of  Correo- 
tiw,  for  the  same  months  as  last  mentioned,  for  the  year  1887, 
two  thousand  and  thirty-two;  for  the  corresponding  months  of 
1888,  under  the  present  law,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  showing  a  decrease  of  six  hundred  and  forty-six.  The 
same  records  show  that  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1887, 
there  were  arrested  for  drunkenness  on  the  Sundays  of  these  months, 
fiye  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons;  for  the  Sundays  of  the 
coiresponding  months  of  1888,  wly  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
arrests  were  made  for  drunkenness. 

These  figures  prove  conclusively  to  my  mind  that  the 
high  lioense  law  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  in  every  way 
beneficial  to  its  people.  The  number  of  saloons  before  the  law  was 
passed  was,  in  round  numbers,  six  thousand  ;  the  number  of 
saloons  now  in  the  city  is  a  little  less  than  one  thousand 
three  hundred.  The  reports  from  the  whole  State  of 
^Pennsylvania  show  substantially  the  same  condition  of  affairs 
throughout  the  whole  State.  The  benefits  coming  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  under  the  operations  of  this  law  can  only  be  esti- 
mated by  the  millions  of  dollars  in  actual  saving  to  the  people  in 
the  way  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  paupers  and  criminals,  and 
groater  comforts  and  benofits  that  come  to  the  homes  of  all  of 
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thMe  men  who  ha?e  been  saved  inm  dronkeimMiaiid  ottUieqtGient 
anoelr  and  inoarceratum. 

Siniilar  resslts  are  to  be  loand  in  nearly  all  the  States  w}d6k 
have  adopted  the  high  license  system.  Everywhere  the  statislios 
prove  that  as  the  rate  of  license  increases  the  nnmber  of  saloons 
is  diminished,  and  that  as  the  nnmber  of  saloons  is  diminished, 
crime  is  proportionately  rednoed,  and  therefore  the  people  are 
proportionately  benefited.  In  Omaha  Oity,  vrhrare  the  license  fee 
is  one  thoosand  dollars,  the  nnmber  of  the  saloons  is  one  to  every 
four  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  the  population ;  in  Kansas  City, 
wheore  the  license  fee  is  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars,  the 
nnmber  of  saloons  is  one  to  every  three  hundred  and  nine  of  the 
population  ;  in  San  Frsncisco,  where  the  license  fee  is  eighty*four 
dollars,  the  saloons  are  one  to  every  eighty-four  of  the  population; 
in  Philadelphia,  before  the  high  license  law  was  passed,  the 
license  fee  was  fifty  dollars,  and  the  saloons  were  one  to  every  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  people ;  in  Baltimore,  where  the 
license  fee  is  fifty  dollars,  the  number  of  saloons  is  one  to  every 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  population.  The  reports  from 
Minnesota  state  that  the  eflFect  of  the  law  has  been  to  reduce  the 
consumption  of  liquor  in  a  proportion  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  saloons,  and  that  the  law  has  not 
only  decreased  saloons  and  drunkenness  and  increased  the  revenue 
of  most  of  the  counties,  but  it  has  tended  to  increase  the  purity 
of  elections. 

And  this  is  a  most  important  consideration  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  high  license.  Wherever  it  has  been  tried,  it  has 
taken  the  saloon  out  of  politics ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  destroyed 
the  political  power  of  the  saloon,  which,  in  many  of  our  States, 
has  become  so  great  as  to  substantially  control  the  majority  of 
our  municipal  governments,  and  not  unfreqnently,  to  control  the 
action  of  a  political  party  in  the  entire  State.  The  saloon  keepers 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  politics,  in  order  that  they 
might  control  the  liquor  excise  boards,  and  thereby  keep  down 
the  rate  of  the  license  fee.  If  the  license  fee  is  fixed,  by  geneiral 
law,  at  a  proper  figure,  it  must  then  be  accepted  by  all  parties  en- 
gaged in  the  traffic,  and  they  will  no  longer  have  any  occasion  to 
exercise  any  undue  influence  in  the  local  politics  of  the  community 
in  which  they  reside,  and  therefore,  will  not  contribute  money 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  elections,  as  they  are  doing  at  the 
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presetit  Itew.    Itfa  nadoubtedly  tame  that  tiie  liquor  dialei»t)l 

the  State  of  New  York  pay  more  money,  in  the  way  of  oontriiMb- 
tions  for  political  pnrposei,  than  they  would  ha^e  to  pay  wnder  a 
pMrper  high  Kcenie  law. 

No  greatof  evfl  can  cobw  to  aay  oonumiiiity,  than  to  hare  its 
government^  idther  local  or6tate>  f^  under  the  oontrol  of  any  one 
olaas  of  its  citlsens,  to  the  exclnBion  of  all  oth^  danww,  and  tins 
evil  Ib  aggravated  when  a  olan  is  engaged  inabosineBB  where  they 
are  almost  oouatantly  violating  the  law^  or  at  least,  are  constantly 
tempted  to  do  sa  The  interest  of  the  liquor  dealer  k  always 
against  that  of  the  community^  and,  therefore,  he  constantly  fears 
that  laws  or  regulations  may  be  made  against  his  business  and 
against  his  interests;  hence,  he  series  to  obtain  contnrf  of  the 
political  organisation  with  which  he  may  be  affiliated.  He  makes 
himself  influential  in  the  primaries,  influential  in  the  nomination 
of  the  law  officers,  who  are  the  persons  to  be  chat|^  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  again  himself,  and,  as  a  result,  if  ha  is  able 
to  control  the  primaries  amd  conventions,  he  expects  immunity 
from  the  officers  whom  he  shall  aid  to  nominate  and  to  elect 

The  high  license  laws,  now  in  operation  in  the  various  States, 
have  taken  the  saloons*  as  a  class,  out  of  politics.  The  high  rate 
of  license  fee  which  they  pay  renders  them  disindined  to  con- 
tribute to  the  funds  of  any  political  party.  They  are  much  more 
careful  not  to  violate  the  provisions  of  their  license,  because  the 
pecuniary  loss  to  them  by  its  cancellation  is  much  greater  than 
before.  They  undertake  to  carry  on  their  business  in  a  more  or- 
deiiy  way,  so  as  to  avoid  the  interference  of  the  police  or  of  the  law 
officers.  They  feel  assured  that  so  long  as  they  pay  this  increased 
rate  and  do  not  violate  the  provisions  of  their  license,  that  they 
will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  officers  of  the  government,  and 
they  are,  consequently,  not  disposed  to  take  any  greater  interest 
in  politics  than  they  would  if  they  were  engaged  in  any  other 
business. 

The  evils  growing  out  of  organized  political  action  by  the 
liquor  dealers  of  the  country  cannot  be  overestimated.  Their 
places  of  business  are  convenient  rendezvous  for  politicians  of  all 
classes,  and  much  of  the  ordinary  political  work  is  carried  on  in 
the  convenient  saloon,  the  saloon  keeper  himself  desiring  it  to  be 
there,  uid  giving  conveniences  for  meetings  of  politicians,  thereby 
increasing  his  own  receipts.    This  evil,  of  course,  is  not  entirely 
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Anotiier  Tery  important  result  growing  out  el  high  license  jb 
the  increased  receipts  from  the  saloons,  by  which  they  are  made 
to  pay  a  moeh  laxger  pi^ofMnrtioii  of  tibe  cost  to  the  people  of  crime 
Imd  pauperism  oansed  by  the  traffic.  While  the  number  of  saloons 
is  nsnally  redooed  fifty  per  cent.^  the  receipts  coming. in  to  the 
local  governments  from  thst  source  are  doubled,  and  sometimes 
quadmpled,  depending  upon  the  rate  of  the  license  fee.  The 
cost  to  tiie  people  of  crime  and  pauperism,  which  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquiMv,  is  much  laiger  than 
our  people  generally  believe  it  to  be.  The  direct  cbai^  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  crime  and  pauperism  in 
the  State,  was,  in  round  numbers,  twenty-fiye  millions  of  dollars. 
Of  this,  eighteen  millions  is  directly  chargeable  to  the  excessive 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  All  the  saloons  of  the  State  of  Kqw 
York  paid  last  year,  as  license  f eee^  a  little  over  two  millions  of 
dollars,  leaving  a  balance  against  them  of  nearly  seventeen  mill- 
icas.  This  sevoQteen  millions  was  levied  as  a  tax  upon  all  the 
taxaUe  property  of  the  State  in  various  counties  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  jails,  poor  houses,  constables,  police  and  the  officers 
charged  with  the  execution  of  our  criminal  laws.  A  proper  high 
license  law  would  treble  the  rec^pts  from  that  source,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  crime  and  pauper- 
ism in  the  State,  thereby  reducing  our  taxation  for  the  suj^rt  of 
our  criminals  and  paupers. 

There  are  about  thirty-four  thousand  saloons  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  If  high  license  would  reduce  them  one-half,  seven- 
teen thousand  men  would  be  compelled  to  find  some  productive 
employment.  It  would  be  a  great  source  of  profit  to  the  State, 
and  in  addition  to  these  seventeen  thousand  saloon  keepers  it 
would  be  fair  to  assume  that  at  least  one  other  man,  or  helper,  is 
employed  about  the  establishment.  This  would  add  seventeen 
thousand  more  able-bodied  men  who  would  be  put  at  productive 
work.  In  addition  to  that,  the  number  of  drunkards  would  be 
greatly  reduced  and  all  these-  men  would  be  returned  to  active 
and  productive  industries.  In  short,  the  benefits  that  would  ac- 
crue to  our  people  are  only  to  be  estimated  by  the  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

It  is  objected  to  our  present  license  laws,  that  they  are  not 
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enforced*  Ezperienoe  shows  that  in  all  the  States  where  high  li- 
cense laws  haye  been  enacted  the  laws  are  well  enforced,  for  each 
licensor  becomes  at  once  an  assistant  officer  of  the  goyemment  to 
enforce  the  law.  Haying  paid  a  high  license  fee,  he  cannot  af- 
ford to  haye  his  neighbors  sell  without  payment  of  a  similar  fee, 
and  the  reports  from  all  the  States  and  cities  where  the  law  is  in 
effect  proye  oonelusiyely  that  there  is  much  less  difficulty  in  en- 
forcing a  high  license  law  than  in  enforcing  the  present,  or  low 
license  law  of  this  State. 

A  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  saloons,  in  the  cities,  by 
this  system,  enables  the  police  authorities  to  keep  the  saloons 
under  strict  suryeillance,  and  see  that  the  proyisions  of  their 
license  are  not  yiolated. 

.  A  careful  soryey  of  the  field  of  temperance  legislature  will,  in 
my  judgment,  lead  eyery  candid  person  to  the  conclusion,  that, 
at  present,  the  onlyfeasible  temperance  reform  which  giyes  prom- 
ise of  any  considerable  benefit  to  our  people  must  be  found  in 
the  direction  of  high  license. 


THE  "FAST  SET"  AT  HARVABD. 


The  title  of  this  article  is  borrowed  from  a  writer  in  the 
NoBTH  Amebicak  Bsvibw  for  November,  who  sigmi  himself 
Aleck  Quest.  In  this  article  Mr.  Qneet  announces  that  he  thinks 
it  well  ''to  give  to  the  public  a  &ir  presentation  of  the  facts  as 
they  are.''  From  this  I  supposed  that  Mr.  Quest  intended 
to  make  such  a  gift  to  the  public  (since  he  thinks  well  of 
it) ;  and  I  sat  down  prepared  to  read  an  account  of 
mjr  friends  and  myself  which  would  be  unflattering,  no 
doubt,  but  difficult  to  disavow.  I  was  surprised  to  see  so  little 
that  I  recognized  in  this  picture,  that  far  from  being  photo- 
graphic, I  failed  to  find  it  even  a  good  caricature.  But  only  we 
''  fast  men,''  who  sat  for  the  portrait,  can  know  how  little  of  a 
likeness  it  is.  The  public,  grateful  for  Mr.  Quest's  gift  to  it, 
may  be  warned  on  a  false  alarm ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  my  college, 
I  feel  a  desire,  not  so  much  to  draw  a  picture  as  to  criticise  the 
one  before  me  on  general  principles,  which  I  hope  most  people 
will  admit  to  be  general  principles,  and  show  in  that  manner  the 
falseneas  of  the  drawing. 

In  the  position  that  he  takes,  Mr.  Quest  has  the  advantage  of  me. 
His  article  is  written  with  a  precision  of  statement,  a  fertility  of 
statistics,  a  familiarity  with  the  details  of  the  life  of  the  fast  Harvard 
man  which  seem  the  result  of  a  thorough  experience  of  that  life  it- 
self. An  outsider,  however  observant  he  were,  could  hardly  know  so 
much.  Yet  Mr.  Quest  at  the  same  time  reveals  himself  as  an  un- 
doubted moralist,  deploring  the  present  state  of  things,  earnestly 
anxious  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  I  cannot  give  so  fair  an  ac- 
count of  myself,  and  must  confess  at  once  that  I  have  no  claim  to 
be  counted  among  the  moralists.  My  lot  was  oast  with  the  fast 
set,  and  I  have  never  undergone  a  reform.  I  belonged  to  their 
societies  and  shared  actively  in  their  doings.    To  some  of  Mr. 
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Qttest'd  cluufgeB  I  pidad  gattty  at  the  start.  Those  of  as  who  had 
raon^  to  spend,  spent  it  in  wafjs  that  were  often  not  the  best 
ways.  We  were  extraragant ;  at  times  riotous,  I%e  all  young 
anyrni^,  from  puppies  up  ;  and  we  were  not  particularly  innocent 
by  gttflligfat.  But  that  we  were  the  disgniee  not  only  to  our  college 
but  to  our  deoenoy  and  manhood  that  Mr.  Quest^s  ^^  fast  set^ 
seems  ix>  hare  been  and  to  be,  I  totally  deny.  My  experienee  Was 
not  so  te^ble  as  was  Mr.  Quest's.  Had  it  been,  I  should  heartily 
agree  with  him  tfalit  the  rioh  young  man  at  Harvaid  is  a  most  enl 
blot  on  the  oollege  'scutcheon.  For  the  utter  disparity  be- 
tween Mr.  Quest's  experience  and  mine  I  cannot  at  all 
account,  yet  we  must  have  been  at  Harvatd  at  TCry  much  the 
same  period.  He  says  there  are  upwards  of  two  thousand  men  at 
Cambridge,  and  one  ''  fast  man  "  in  every  twenty  of  these.  Adopt- 
ing  these  figures,  there  must  be  only  between  twenty  and  thirty 
of  the  specieB  dtiring  any  one  yeajr.  (I  pass  over  a  paragraph  in 
which  Mr.  Quest  counts  them  at  a  hundred  without  referring  to 
his  pretious  ratio,  because  I  think  between  twenty  and  thirty  is 
what  my  own  experience  has  taught  me.)  That  is  not  a  large 
number  to  know  about,  yet  I  did  not  meet  the  men  Mr.  Quest  met. 
I  was  one  of  the  band  for  sereral  years,  and  new  men  came,  and 
old  men  went.  Therefore  I  was  furnished  with  a  panorama  on 
which  could'be  painted  much  rice  such  as  Mr.  Quest  pictures  so 
viridly.  But  I  say,  I  never  witnessed  anything  that  approached 
the  violent  and  revolting  hue  of  excess  and  dishonor  that  Mr. 
Quest  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  see. 

Before  saying  anything  more  directly  about  Harvard,  I  am 
going  to  venture  some  generalities  upon  colleges  and  college 
life  (stale  no  doubt,  but  I  must  risk  that),  because  if  I  can  stio- 
ceed  in  persuading  any  reader  to  agree  with  me,  even  partially,  I 
shall  have  broken  the  way  to  clearing  my  oollege,  in  his  eyes,  of 
any  reproach  peculiar  to  itself  apart  from  other  colleges,  and 
to  showing  him  that  the  *'  fast  set "  at  Harvard  is,  perhaps, 
not  always  the  <x>llection  of  jail-birds  that  it  was  when  Mr. 
Quest  moved  among  the  students. 

I  start  on  the  same  line  with  Mr.  Quest. 

The  larger  any  college  grows,  the  more  of  the  great  world  out- 
side is  it  bound  to  contain.  There  is  no  sieve  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  tares.  It  becomes  much  like  a  city,  between 
whose  citizens  no  law  can  well  discriminate  so  long  as  they  keep 
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their  domga  to  themselvea.  Its  commuBity  «b»te8  mae^  ol  th4; 
good  and  the  bad  that  jFoa  wiU  Jnd  m  aay  other  gathering  ol 
mezu  The  members  may  lack  a  oertaiji  diaoretjon  that  oomea  hy^ 
livuig,  bat  they  ovn  a  certain  iBgeBnooaBesB  that  living  ^Uches 
away  from  them  only  too  often.  :  Barring  theaoj  they  am  sinqply 
yoong  men  dwelling  toge&er  as  a  olaps,  instead  ol  being  filtered 
in  with  men  ol  all  ages.  They  are  portning  wha|^  is  <iaUed  their 
edueuiion.  There  is  no  use  in  stoppings  to  define  that  word ;  for 
some  fathers  send  their  sons  to  ooUege  to  leanimany  things  out  of 
both  books  and  companions-^o  get  in  short  a  working  equipment 
for  intelligent  citisenshipj  while  ether  lathers  send  their  sons  to 
acquire  some  specialties,  such  as  Greek,  or  social  position.  The 
college  cannot  tell  what  they  have  come  for.  AIL  it  can  do  is  to 
make  laws  and  punish  those  who  break  them.  But  why  should 
any  one  be  surprised  to  find  that  college  law-breakers  »o  uofum^ 
ishedj  when  the  same  spoQUcle  goes  on.  under  his  eyos  cFery  day 
in  the  case  of  all  other  law-breakers  ?  Does  he  expect  the  framMS 
of  college  codes  and  the  ofGLcers  of  college  courts  to  be  more  p^s 
fact  in  administering  justice  than  all  other  administrators  ?  Why 
should  they  be  P  They  are  merely  men,  merely  what  the  sheriff 
and.  the  judge  are  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

^nce  the  average  of  students  is  an  aycrage  likely  to  lack  the 
discretion  q>oken  of  above,  some  supervision  of  these  young  men's 
comings  and  goings  is  obviously  necessary.  But  how  much  and 
of  what  sort  this  supervision  shall  be  must  be  left  an  unanswered 
question.  England  locks  up  her  undergraduate  at  midnight.. 
Germany  cares  not  if  he  visit  the  Holy  Land  or  Mozambique. 
America  adopts  a  middle  course,  with  local  variations.  Well, 
what  is  the  result?  Do  you  find  your  young  Englishman  less  of 
a  sinner  than  his  brother  at  Bonn  or  Heidelberg?  And  are  we 
young  Americans  not  so  wicked  as  the  young  Teutons,  but  down 
in  the  moral  scale  when  weighed  against  an  Oxford  man? 
I  do  not  imagine  that  any  one  will  contend  the  characteristics 
of  the  mide  human,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-four, 
differ  according  to  the  country  in  which  he  goes  to  school,  except 
in  trivial  matters,  of  which  there  is  no  question  here.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  any  traveler  assert  that  in  such  and  such 
a  nation  he  had  found  angels  more  angeUc,  or  devils  more  diaboUc, 
than  the  angels  and  the  devils  of  his  home.  It  may  be  shortly 
saidy  that  the  great  mass  of  young  men  of  an  active  temperament 
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wiH  do  some  things  that  are  not  good  for  them.  Y<m  may  ooUebt 
them  in  college^  yon  may  disperse  them  in  a  town,  yon  may  eten 
sequester  them  in  mrai  districts;  bnt  treat  thetn  as  yon  wiH, 
yon  can,  at  most,  place  restraints  on  their  oondnct  which  they 
will  «lade  more  or  less  snccessfnlly,  and  the  day  will  come 
when  these  restraints  mnst  go.  When  they  go,  yon  hare  not  tided 
over  a  dangerous  period  which  has  its  definite  limit ;  yon  hare 
only  impeded  and  retarded  certain  tendencies  which  are  bound  to 
assert  themselves  sooner  or  later.  That  is  the  kind  (A  animal  ihe 
young  man  is.  Ton  cannot  prevent  him  from  being  like  himself. 
He  has  been  so  since  his  earliest  existence  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  So  let  it  be  admitted  that  the  young  man  is  com- 
monly not  what  may  be  called  perfectly  good  in  a  religious  sense, 
and  that  he  has  never  been  made  so  and  kept  so  yet  by  any  sys- 
tem his  elders  have  been  able  to  devise.  When  you  come  to  Ssb- 
cuss  colleges  it  is  futile  to  disguise  this  truth.  Such  fundamental 
&cts  must  be  acknowledged  before  it  is  }K>s8ible  to  speak  reason- 
ably about  college  life. 

Now,  a  college  is  a  collection  of  young  men  of  many  dilFerent 
characters  and  tastes,  yet  the  most  of  th^se  young  men  closely  re- 
semble one  another  in  certain  radical  ways.  But  when  one 
finishes  reading  Mr.  Quest,  somehow  for  the  moment  it  seems, 
granting  he  is  correct,  that  Harvard  students  oannot  be  like  otiier 
students,  and  that  after  such  revelations  a  parent  would  be  crim^ 
inally  unwise  to  trust  his  boy  in  such  a  place.  What  a  burden  of 
sin  must  the  Harvard  Faculty  hare  on  their  heads !  for,  of  course, 
it  is  this  neglect  of  supervision  that  has  caused  such  a  state  of 
things. 

To  deal  with  the  moral  side  of  young  men  becomes  a  question 
of  how  best  a  faculty  may  curb  and  direct  the  inevitable  turbu- 
lence over  which  it  presides.  Harvard  is  accused  of  insufltcient 
curbing  and  directing,  hence  the  blackness  of  its  undergraduate 
life  as  compared  with  that  of  other  American  Colleges.  First, 
assuming  this  alleged  discrepancy  to  be  true,  I  will  point  out  to 
the  reader  (returning  to  what  I  said  about  law-breidcers)  that  you 
win  fiind  more  unpunished  law-breakers  in  a  community  of  fifty 
thousand  than  you  will  in  one  of  two  thousand.  But  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  admit  that  Harvard  undergraduates  are  blacker  than 
other  undergraduates. 

Harvard  is  a  bigger  place  than  Yale,  or  Princeton,  or  Trinity. 
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Boston  is  a  bigger  place  than  New  Hayen,  Trenton^  or  Hartford. 
But  does  any  one  tUnk  that  therefore  there  is  not  the  same  sort  of 
market  for  young  purses  to  be  found  in  these  smaller  towns?  and 
is  it  to  be  reasonably  imagined  that  any  restraint  short  of  impris- 
onment stops  the  young  purses  from  making  purchases?  Trinity 
is  Episcopalian;  Princeton,  Presbyterian;  Yale,  Congregationalist; 
while  Harvard  is  of  no  sect.  But  I  have  yet  to  find  that  form  of 
dogma  or  strictness  of  parental  suporrision  materially  vary  the 
conduct  of  the  undergraduates  at  those  places.  To  make  iiie  stu- 
dents good  in  the  religious  sense  is  what  colleges  of  a  more  paternal 
government  undertake  and  fail  to  do;  and  what  Harvard  is 
blamed  for  not  doing.  I  assert  that  the  experiment  fails  where- 
ever  it  is  attempted;  and  I  assert  it  because  when  I  have  intimately 
met  "  fast''  students  from  Trinity,  Princeton,  Yale,  or  Columbia,  I 
found  that  they  took  pleasure  in  eating  the  same  forbidden  fruits 
that  tempted  our  palates  in  Boston.  We  did  not  differ  a  jot 
in  our  notions  of  enjoyment.  To  finish  these  generalties,  I  will, 
say,  that  let  a  college  life  be  a  good  thing  on  the  whole  or  a 
bad  thing  on  the  whole,  you  find  the  young  man  who  stays  away 
from  one  as  a  rule  not  a  whit  more  innocent  by  gas  light  than  the 
average  undergraduate.  It  is  not  Harvard  or  Yale,  but  Nature, 
that  is  the  matter  with  him. 

If  I  displease  any  parent  who  may  read  this,  it  is  because  I 
have  told  what  is  (I  believe)  the  truth  about  all  college  communi- 
ties, and,  indeed,  all  communities  of  young  men  wherever  they 
are  gathered  together.  And,  since  I  believe  it  to  be  irresistible 
as  any  natural  law,  I  do  not  stop  to  wish  it  could  be  otherwise, 
particularly  as  I  notice  so  vast  a  majority  of  these  wild  and 
shocking  spirits  grow  up  to  be  good  husbands  and  good  members 
of  society — ^like  their  fathers. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Quest  and  his  ''fast  sef 
We  answered  his  description  in  some  respects.  Most  of  ns 
were  weU  off;  some,  indeed,  had  incomes  much  greater  than 
any  that  he  names.  Many  of  us  had  too  much  money  to 
spend,  therefore,  and  were  idle  in  consequence — ^though  those 
of  us  who  failed  to  get  their  degrees  were  few  and  far  between. 
We  played  poker,  we  frequented  the  comic  operas,  some  of  us 
imagined  ourselves  experienced  judges  of  wine,  we  were  not  always 
sober,  and  we  were  to  be  seen  and  heard  where  Mr.  Quest  has  so 
minutely  located  us.  I  am  not  writing  for  maidens  and  boys^ 
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I  am  discusaixig  permanent  facts,  and  in  so  doing  make  a 
pretty  large  admission  of  shortcomings.  But,  self-confessed,  I 
am  not  at  all  afraid  of  a  jory  of  my  peers.  Will  many  men  in 
the  world,  whether  they  live  in  a  palace  or  in  a  tenement 
house,  sincerely  feel  that  my  disclosures  have  shocked  their  ideas  of 
human  nature  ? 

But  from  reading  Mr.  Quest's  article  through  there  seems  to 
be  a  stain  left  on  one's  mind — a  stain  of  vulgarity,  debaucheiy, 
and  dishonesty.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  Mr.  Quest  has  been  con- 
demned to  obserye  such  eyil  comi)any,  and  I  cannot  understand 
how  he  managed  it.  In  truth,  I  would  ask  my  contemp(»»ries  at 
Harvard  if  any  of  them,  be  they  poor,  rich,  prominent,  or  recluse, 
knew  of  a  set  of  twenty  or  thirty  such  low-minded  and  childish 
cowards,  the  contemplation  of  whom  Mr.  Quest  was  compelled  to 
endure.  I  am  not  afraid  of  their  answers.  I  would  trust  to  say 
^'Ko''  even  the  jealous  and  disappointed  men  who  looked  on  us 
sourly  because  we  seemed  to  them  more  blest  than  we  deserved. 
Did  they  find  us  eveiy  night  (such  is  the  implication  of  Mr. 
Quest)  emerging  from  society  rooms,  let  loose  '*  to  the  utter  dis- 
may of  the  neighbors  "  ?  Were  we  continually  before  the  police 
on  charges  to  meet  of  which  ''most  young  men  would  be 
ashamed  "  ?  Friends  of  mine  have  been  arrested  for  fast  driving, 
noise,  breaking  lamp-posts,  and  stealing  signs.  I  don't  know 
that  this  was  very  creditable.  They  had  much  better  have  left 
the  lamp-posts  and  the  signs  fdone.  But  are  these  the  charges 
most  young  men  would  be  ashamed  to  meet  f  Such  a  dark  hint  as 
that  inevitably  fills  the  uninformed  reader's  mind  with  surmises 
that  begin  far  beyond  where  the  worst  of  those  oftences  leaves  off. 
Disgraceful  things  have  happened  at  Harvard.  Mr.  Quest  instances 
a  few,  but  where  is  the  candid  Harvard  man,  or  Cambridge  police- 
man for  that  matter,  who  would  pretend  they  were  the  ordinary 
every-day  thing  P  But  that  such  is  the  case  is  what  Mr.  Quest's 
way  of  putting  things  inevitably  leads  the  reader  to  conclude. 
The  society  Mr.  Quest  censures  does  not  commit  these  offences 
each  night,  though,  as  I  said,  one  would  suppose  so  from  the  ar- 
ticle. That  society  meets  once  a  week  during  a  part  of  the 
autumn,  has  two  meetings  in  the  spring,  and  gives  three  theatri- 
cal entertainments  during  the  year.  It  has  been  complained  oL 
The  stock  argument  in  its  favor  is  that  the  students  who  are 
going  to  drink  too  much  and  cannot  be  prevented,  had  better  do 
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it  off  by  themselves,  and  not  in  public  bar  rooms.  There  are 
many  answers  to  such  an  argument,  but  this  article  is  not  the 
place  for  a  discussion.  But  let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  Har- 
vard is  alone  in  having  this  society  and  similar  ones  in  her  midst. 
They  abound  in  nine-tenths  of  our  American  colleges. 

Did  our  class-mates  think  that  most  of  us  cheated  at  cards  ? 
For  after  cataloguing  our  other  vices  somewhat  over  generously, 
Mr.  Quest  finds  that  we  are  widely  open  to  this  accusation,  and 
that  we  come  near  to  acknowledging  its  truth  with  indifference 
if  not  with  satisfaction.  Mr.  Quest  has  one  paragraph  which  is 
laughable  in  the  ferocity  of  its  exaggeration.  There  must  be,  if 
he  is  to  be  credited,  several  hundred  gamblers  in  the  Harvard 
community  of  two  thousand  odd,  one-half  of  whom  are  so  accom- 
plished at  cheating  that  a  gambling  hell  in  Boston  is  a  safer  place 
to  risk  one's  money  in.  I  am  tempted  to  leave  such  a  statement 
to  be  its  own  Refutation.  Nevertheless,  I  will  say  that  in  my 
experience  I  remember  not  six  cases  of  cheating  at  cards.  Of 
course,  there  were  more  that  I  did  not  hear  of.  Of  course  in  a 
community  of  more  than  two  thousand  men  from  all  over  the 
country,  one  must  expect  to  find  examples  of  the  liar  and  the 
thief.  But  if  we  accept  Mr.  Quest's  estimate,  Cambridge  con- 
tains a  population  numerically  worse  and  more  dangerous  than 
most  of  the  Western  mining  settlements.  The  few  men  that 
were  accused  of  cheating  that  I  know  of  personally,  have  never 
recovered  from  the  blow  it  gave  to  their  reputation.  I  have 
assisted  at  many  games  of  })oker  at  Harvard,  and  I  have  often 
seen  foolish  men  lose  more  than  they  could  afford.  But  I  do 
n't  call  to  mind  any  '^  ghastly  faces,''  and  I  did  not  hear  many 
'*  curses  loud  and  deep  at  ill  luck."  A  man  who  cursed  so  much 
as  all  that  during  a  game  would  have  been  a  nuisance,  and  no 
one  would  have  played  with  him. 

But  these  are  paltry  detuls.  I  did  not  begin  this  reply  to 
Mr.  Quest  with  the  view  of  contradicting  him  in  the  items  of  his 
facts.  No  doubt  he  has  seen  more  of  this  horrible  life  than  I 
have,  and  no  doubt  my  tamer  notion  of  Harvard  extravagances  is  ' 
merely  a  result  of  my  own  individual  experience.  But  then,  that 
is  all  that  Mr.  Quest's  can  be.  So  here  you  have  two  accounts ; 
one  by  a  moralist,  the  other  by  a  self-confessed  offender.  I 
greatly  fear  the  moralist  has  the  advantage  over  me  with  the 
multitude,  for  to  the  multitude  sensation  is  so  pleasant  an  enjoy- 
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nasnt.  They  will  find  the  grisly  games  of  chance^  the  ooean  jd 
L  0.  U's  in  which  Harvard  is  weltering,  the  ghastly  face6>  the 
enraged  police,  and  the  dismayed  neighbors,  of  an  interest  more 
pnngent  than  my  paler  effects.  Mr.  Quest  is  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  give  to  the  public  a  fair  presentation  of  the  ''facts  as 
they  are/'  and  yet  produce  a  composition  which  contains  all  the 
romantic  splendor  of  the  dime  novel.  That  I  fall  so  far  below 
him  I  cannot  help.  I  saW  nothing  of  this,  and  I  am,  tiying  to 
tell  what  I  did  see  during  my  several  years  of  life  with  the  tsU 
set. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  really  is  that  Mr.  Qu^st  has  nbt  de- 
scribed a  class  or  body  of  men  that  exists  atlSarvard  at  all.  He 
has  described  a  type  of  man,  an  individual,  whose  twin  brother  I 
have  seen  hailing  from  Yfde,  Princeton  and  many  other  institu- 
tions of  learning.  We  at  Harvard  are  fJEunili^  with  him.  I  have 
seen  several  specimens  in  my  time.  He  becomes  pretty  well 
known  and  pretty  generally  thought  ill  of  by  the  end  of  his  first 
year.  He  seldom  finishes  his  course.  Either  he  is  requested  to 
leave  or  he  leaves  of  his  own  accord,  disappointed  in  his  social 
ambitions,  and  so  reft  of  the  goal  he  came  to  win.  He  is,  of 
course,  rich,  and  is  sometimes  generous.  His  fatal  mistake  is  in 
thinking  that  money  wiU  do  the  trick  for  him.  He  is  the  cause 
of  much  of  the  wrath  that  descends  upon  Harvard  from  the 
})opular  press,  whose  writers  take  no  note  of  the  scores 
of  young  Harvard  graduates  who  are  at  this  moment  working  hard 
and  successfully  in  responsible  positions  all  over  the  United 
States.  Many  of  these  same  workers  belonged  to  the  fast  set. 
Were  it  permissible  I  could  name  them.  Could  outsiders  only 
realize  how  utterly  money  is  left  out  of  aH  questions  of  under- 
graduate success  at  Harvard,  and  how  many  men  of  most  modest 
income  reach  the  highest  social  honors  their  friends  can  give 
them,  heartily  supported  by  the  fast  set ;  could  outsiders  hear  the 
continufd  and  prevailing  ridicule  that  is  heaped  on  such  men  as 
Mr.  Quest  has  so  painfully  described, — ^they  would  get  a  different 
notion  about  Harvard* 

Though  Mr.  Quest  once  or  twice  points  out  that  he  is  describ- 
ing only  a  small  set,  you  are  left  with  the  impression  that  Harvard 
college  is  alive  with  such  vermin.  But  Mr.  Quest  has  not  even 
described  a  set. 

We  are  glad  we  are  rich ;  we  would  rather  be  00  than  not. 
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We  are  no  better  in  oar  lives  than  other  men  of  onr  age  have  been 
or  will  be,  and  we  are  no  worse.  XJndonbtedly  we  do  not  get  as 
much  out  of  our  books  as  we  should.  But  I  ask  the  reader  who 
cares  to  know  something  about  Harvard  men  to  pause  awhile  be- 
fore he  makes  up  his  mind,  and  to  consider  the  Harvard  men. 
whom  he  knows,  who  are  working  steadily  away  in  the  towns  of 
the  east  and  west ;  or  those  Harvard  men  from  1860  to  1865 
(many  of  them  straight  from  the  fast  set)  who,  by  their  lives  and 
deaths,  set  a  halo  about  the  venerable  head  of  their  mother  college 
that  she  will  wear  always  ;  and  then  let  the  reader  ask  himself  if 
it  is  probable  as  a  scientific  fact  that  the  present  generation  has 
in  twenty-five  years  sped  on  so  rapidly  from  that  high  pinnacle  of 
courage  and  honor  to  a  decadence  which  places  it  at  once  (if  we 
are  to  believe  Mr.  Quest)  among  the  criminal  classes. 

Okb  ov  the  Fast  Set. 


WHY  I  AM  A  SPIRITUALIST. 


In  answering  this  question  it  ispi^per  that  the  term  Bpiritmiliat 
should  be  first  defined,  or  at  least  that  the  writer  should  staite  the 
sense  in  which  he  is  willing  to  accept  it  as  applicable  to  bimaelf . 
It  is  well  known  by  such  as  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  them* 
selyes  in  the  matter,  that  there  ore  spiritualista  and  spiritnalifl^ 
There  are,  doubtless,  numbers  who  assume  this  designation^  or  to 
whom  it  is  popularly  applied,  with  whom  the  undersigned  has  very 
little  in  common,  and  has  no  desire  to  be  classed.  In  some  quarters 
the  term  Spiritualist  is  regarded  as  fdmost  synonymous  with  open- 
mouthed  credulity,  wild  fanaticism,  general  looseness  of  morals, 
scoffing  irreligion,  and  measureless  folly.  Without  attempting  to 
deny  that  some  occasion  has  been  given  by  persons  called  or  calling 
themselves  Spiritualists,  for  such  an  estimate,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show  that  the  term  more  properly  applies  to  persons  who  hold  con- 
victions and  cherish  aspirations  of  which  no  rational,  pure-minded 
or  devout  man  need  be  ashamed,  but  which  are  worthy  the  serious 
regard  of  all  thoughtful  people. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  being  thus  subject  to  diverse  con- 
ceptions and  interpretations,  modem  spiritualism  is  by  no  means 
peculiar.  There  is  no  form  of  belief,  no  system  of  religious  faith, 
or  of  rationalistic  philosophy  even,  extant  among  men,  but  has 
its  lower  as  well  as  its  higher  interpretations — ^its  unworthy  as  well 
as  its  worthy  representatives.  Christianity  is  surely  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  The  crude  notions  and  practices  prevalent  among 
the  more  uncultivated  of  its  professors  differ  widely  from  the  con- 
victions and  observances  approved  in  the  most  intelligent  and  re- 
fined churches  in  Christendom.  And  often  members  of  the  same 
sect  or  church  are  found  greatly  at  variance  in  their  conceptions 
and  expositions  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  in  their  practical  exem- 
plifications of  the  same.  Fair-minded  inquirers  will  judge  any 
systems  by  its  best,  rather  than  its  worst,  exposition!;. 
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A  Spiritualist,  formerly,  was  one  who  believed  in  the  doctrine 
of  spiritualism  ;  that  is,  in  any  system  of  spiritual  philosophy,  as 
opposed  to  Materialism — ^like  those  of  Berkeley  and  Fichte,  chiefly 
speculative  in  character.  But  more  modemly  the  term  has  come 
to  signify  also,  according  to  Worcester, ''  a  believer  in  the  doc- 
trine that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  hold  communication  with  men;'' 
or,  according  to  "Webster,  ^*  one  who  believes  in  direct  intercourse 
with  departed  spirits/'  Neither  of  these  latter  definitions,  how- 
ever, is  strictly  accurate,  since,  if  it  be  true  that  spirits  communi- 
cate, it  is  manifest  that  they  are  neither  "  dead  "  nor  '^  departed" 
from  our  world.  It  would  he  more  exact  to  say, ''  One  who  be- 
lieves, or  knowsj  that  communication  with  ezcaniated  spirits  is 
possible  and  aotnaL"  This  necessarily  includes  several  postulates, 
namely,  (1)  that  man  is  in  reality  a  spirit,  or  a  spiritual  being  ; 
(3)  that  he  is  capable,  as  a  spirit,  of  surviving  the  death  of  his 
physical  body,  and  (3)  of  living  on  as  a  conscious  entity,  (4)  in  a 
world  or  state  which,  though  invisible,  is  not  far  removed  from 
our  mundane  existence. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  term  is  modemly  used. 
Spiritualism  involves  simply  a  question  of  fact,  provable  by  sensi- 
ble and  rational  evidence,  like  the  facts  of  astronomy,  of  chemistry, 
or  of  telegraphy  j  and  a  Spiritualist  in  this  sense  is  one  who  has 
become  convinced  of  this  fact,  aside  from  and  independent  of 
religious  belief,  theological  dogmas,  or  moral  codes  of  any  descrip- 
tion. It  is  true,  however,  that  the  subject  is  so  closely  related  to 
both  religion  and  morals  that  a  conviction  of  this  one  basic  fact, 
with  the  new  knowledge  and  fresh  influx  of  thought  that  are  apt 
to  come  with  it,  is  likely  to  result  in  some  modification — at  least, 
eiqMuision— of  previous  religious  conceptions,  and  perhaps  ethical 
notions  also,  depending  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  views  ante- 
cedently entertained.  And  it  is  somewhat  common  for  undis- 
criminating  minds,  even  among  avowed  Spiritualists  as  well  as 
their  opponents,  to  regard  as  essential  parts  of  Spiritualism  the 
particular  theories  or  views  they  as  individuals  have  come  to  enter- 
tain, whether  religious  or  anti-religious,  theistical  or  atheistical, 
rational  or  irrational,  refined  and  spiritual,  or  crude  and  gross. 
Opponents  are  specially  liable  to  make  this  mistake,  particularly 
as  regards  anything  which  appears  to  them  objectionable  and  of- 
fensive. But  candid  inquirers  who  may  read  these  pages  will 
please  note  that  to  be  a  Spiritualist,  in  the  authorized  modern 
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eemsB  of  fhe  ferm^  i&eans  no  more  fhan  mefridly  to  be  K  l>fieltorerin 
the  reaKty  of  communion  with  the  BO-called  "artfcfl;"  or  more 
correctly^  with  excamated  human  heings.  It  does  )iot  neeedaanl j 
imply  adhedOn  to  what  some  one  has  rightly  termed  *'  that  com- 
jpound  of  atheism,  agnosticism,  irreligion  and  Uatant  individual- 
ism''  (to  which  might  sometimes  he  added  sensualism)  which  is 
frequenfly,  hut  erroneously,  called  ''spiritualism.*'  Beyond  the 
simple  fact  of  recognized  spirit-communion,  all  theories  of  religion, 
all  doctrines  of  theology, — all  questions  about  the .  ezisttooe  6t 
Ood,  the  Devils  Ohrist,  the  Bible,  creation,  salvation,  aton^uent, 
reincarnation,  the  condition  and  destiny  of  spirits,  etc.,  and  all 
debatable  questions  in  morals, — are  matters  of  disiinct  or  after 
inquiry,  regarding  which  Spiritualists  are  no  more  fully  at  one  than 
are  other  people.  Each  independent  thinker  has  his  own  opin- 
ions, depending  much  upon  his  prerious  status,  his  capability  for 
dealing  with  such  subjects,  as  well  as  his  predilections  and  the 
consequent  grade  or  department  of  the  vast  enyironing  ^irit- 
world  with  which  he  is  most  closely  in  rapport. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  on  this  point  that  since  the  w<»d 
spiritual,  in  its  ordinary  significance,  designates  ''that  which 
pertains  to  spirit,"  '^  separated  from  things  of  sense,"  refined, 
"  pure,  holy,  divine,"  etc.  (see  lexicographers),  it  is  plainly  in- 
congruous and  improper  to  apply  it  to  any  notions  or  practices  of 
a  gross,  unspiritual,  or  sensualistic  character.  Here  believers  in 
spirits,  and  their  doings,  who  are  chiefiy  engrossed  with  marvels 
and  eager  for  startling  novelties,  or  who  mainly  occupy  themselves 
with  the  phenomenal  and  scientific  aspects  of  the  matter,  irre- 
spective of  and  indifferent  to  any  morally  refining  and  uplifting 
tendency  it  may  contribute — of  both  which  classes  there  may  be 
large  numbers — are  more  properly  designated  as  Spiritists,  and 
their  belief  and  practice  Spiritism.  They  and  it  lack  the  element 
designated  by  the  particle  tuit. 

The  term  Spiritualist,  then,  properly  pertains  only  to  such 
persons  as,  in  addition  to  a  recognition  of  spirit-existence,  pres- 
ence, and  communion,  hold  to  doctrines  of  an  elevating,  refin- 
ing, spiritualizing  tendency,  and  aspire  to  exemplify  these  in 
thought  and  life,  seeking  to  make  spirit-communion  contribute 
to  that  high  end.  Such  aspiration  establishes  a  tendency  to  look 
beneath  the  surfaces  of  things— to  inquire  into  causes,  hidden 
meanings,  and  realities— to  Interpret  all  systems  of  religion. 
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f,  B0i6;m<»t$iB  aceoTding  to  ihe  ^nY  rather  tbaa  t}ie 
Mter,  and  to  view' the  aniyene  from  the  atandpoini  of  the  spirit 
iBsteiid  of  that  ot  matter. 

Iq  the  comprehensiTe  se&se  thus  defined,  I  ayow  myself  a 
SpiritnaUst,  and  now  am  prepared  to  state  intelligibly  and  ex- 
plicitly why  I  am  one: 

L.  It  is  because  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  I  have  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  oonversing,  more  or  less  freely  and  frequently, 
and  in  the  jHrivaoy  of  my  awn  family,  with  beings^  (invisible  to 
myself)  elaiming  to  be  exoamated  human  spirits— mi^ny  of  them 
relatives  and  personal  friends  well  known  in  their  earthly  lives — and 
who  have  given  oondasive  evidence  of  being  what  they  claim  to  be. 

2.  Because,  through  this  intercourse  and  the  demonstrations 
and  experiences  that  have  accompanied  it,  I  have  been  led  to  en- 
tertain conceptions  of  the  universe, — material  and  spiritual, — of 
Deity  and  the  Divine  Providence,-*-of  the  spirit-world  and  its  re- 
lations to  this,— of  man,  his  duty  and  destiny,— in  fact,  of  all 
which  is  embraced  in  the  domains  of  Beligion,  Philosophy  and 
Ethics^ — ^which  are  to  my  view  not  only  eminently  rational,  but 
expanding,  uplifting,  spiritualizing  and  soul-satisfying  beyond 
anything  and  everything  I  have  been  able  to  gain  from  any  and 
all  other  sources. 

In  order  to  justify  the  first  branch  of  this  answer,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  some  statement  of  the  facts  or  evidences  which  have 
proved  to  me  the  realty  of  spirit  intercourse;  but  in  the  brief 
space  at  my  disposal  no  extended  recital  of  what  has  covered  so 
manv  years  can  be  attempted.  Kor,  perhaps,  would  it  be  of  much 
use,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  convey  in  cold  print,  to  readers  who 
are  inexperienced  and  skeptical  in  such  matters,  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  force  of  evidence,  whether  of  distinct  personality  or  of 
personal  identity,  which  attends  a  free  conversation  and  inter- 
change of  thought  between  friends.  No  outside  person  can  be  a 
competent  judge  in  such  matters.  Let  it  be  noted  that  I  am 
stating  why  /am  a  Spiritualist — ^not  giving  proofs  that  should 
make  others  such.  It  is  desirable  that,  in  so  important  h  matter, 
all  persons  should  witness  and  know  for  themselves,  and  then  their 
faith  will  stand  on  no  uncertain  ground.  I  am  confident  that  no 
sane  mind,  meeting  with  similar  proofs,  or  even  a  tithe  of  them, 
could  avoid  the  same  conclusions  with  myself;  yet  my  convictions 
should  not  answer  for  another. 
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Btit  it  fliay  not  be  oat  of  plaoe  to  briefly  meBtioQ  eome  ot  tii^ 
steps  b;  which  my  present  conyictions  were  arrived  at,  with  indi" 
cations  of  the  nature  of  the  eridenoe  on  whieh  they  rest,  mA  the 
qoaKty  of  the-  '^  angelio  ivinistrations''  enjoyed* 

I  was  bom  and  reaved  nnder  the  inflnenee  ot  If  e.w  England 
PnritMiistti  of  the  most  rigid  type,  as  it  {ifeTSiUe!^  tbineft-seere 
years  ago,  and  at  an  early  age  ace^ted  the  faith  of  my  fathers  in 
a  generat  way,  becoming  a  member  of  an  orthodox  Congregation* 
alist  Ohiifch,  sod  aotiTely  dnvoti^g  myself  to  the  work  of  the 
ClraA)h.  My  mind  was  so  oonstitnted,  however,  that  I  oonld  ao< 
cept  no  dogma  or  duty  until  I  could  see  what  ai^peaied  to  me  a 
rational  basis  for  it.  The  cseed  of  the  partionlar  Church  with 
which  I  united  happaned  to  be,  as  I  afterwwjds  found,  of  an  un- 
usually liberal  t^pe,  havjng  bean  greatly  modifled  Ivqiu  the  old 
standards  under  the  influence  of  a  pastor  more  noted  for 
practical  good  sense  tluii  for  sectarian  seal,  and  I  was  not  long  in 
finding  that  I  held  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  seot  in  a  sens^ 
peculiar  to  myself,  while  others  I  was  either  unable  to  accept  at 
aU,  or  graduidly  repudiated. 

JU  to  belief  in  a  future  life,  this  had  been  taken  for  granted, 
matnty  on  the  f <»tte  of  early  education  and  as  a  part  of  the  cur* 
rent  Christian  doctrine ;  but  as  I  grew  older  and  came  in  contact 
wiili  intefligent  peoj^e  who  were  skeptical  regarding  existence 
after  death,  I  often  wondered  at  the  paucity  of  positiye  evidence 
on  the  sub|eot,  though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seriously 
doubted  it  f oar  myself.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  all  human  be- 
ings who  have  lived  aotually  continue  to  live  as  conscious  beings, 
there  ought  to  be  some  available  proof  of  it  in  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence found  in  the  BiUe  records  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years  doL  If  spirits  and  angels  could  once  visit  earth,  why 
should  they  not  now  ?  Consequently,  all  accounts  which  came 
in  my  way  of  supposed  manifestations  from  the  inwible  world, 
or  of  visions  of  it  or  its  inhabitants  at  the  approadfai  of  death,  etc., 
weve  read  and  pondered  Trith  eager  interest*  But  few  such  ac- 
counts fell  in  my  way,  and  none  were  very  satisfactory,  especiaUy 
in  view  of  the  provident  skepticism  with  which  all  such  matters 
were  regarded  in  the  Church  as  in  ''the  world/'  I  then  knew 
next  to  nothing  of  tine  mass  of  evidence  bearing  on  this  subject 
which  has  accumulated  through  all  history,  and  in  all  nar 
tions  which  have  a  literature,  but  which  has  been  discredited  and 
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largely  sappreased  by  the  matenalistic  tendencies  oi  modern 
times. 

Wben,  in  1848^  the  startling  a&nonnoement  went  abxoid  th«t> 
at  Hydesville  and  Roehester,  N.  Y.^  an  iuTisiUe  inteUigence^ 
claimiiig  to  be  a  hoxnan  spifii,  had  lonnd  meaaa  of  oemmnjiioat- 
ing  by  signals  from  the  silent  wof Id,  the  statMirat  canseA^  tbfiU 
of  hope  that  it  might  prove  tme ;  bnt  when  I  learaed  that  the 
revelations  made  regcu^ing  the  nature  and  oonditions  of  the 
after-life  did  not  accord  with  the  notions  f  had  been  tfinglit,  I 
naturally  coneloded  l^t  the  mysterious  *'  r9,fijpeat,"  if  a  spirit  at 
all,  must  be  an  **  evil  and  seducing  '^  one. 

Some  months  later  the  strange  'Wrappings  '^  broke  oat  in  Boa- 
ton,  where  I  then  resided.  An  inteltigent  gentleman,  with  whom 
I  was  associated  in  employment,  and  wliom  I  hi^y  esteemed, 
informed  me  that  they  'were  occurriag  in  the  family  of  one  of  his 
neighbors,  the  '*  mediums  ^  being  a  woman  in  humble  station, 
but  of  simple  and  honest  character,  with  her  young  daughter* 
Day  after  day  my  friend  brought  me  statements  of  what  he  wit- 
nessed and  messages  which  he  received  in  interviews  with  this 
family ;  and  I  soon  saw  that  he  was  not  only  becoming  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  spirit  origin  of  the  pheoioBiana  and  messages, 
but,  to  my  dismay,  was  being,  as  I  feared,  dangerously  misled  as 
to  religious  opinions.  I  felt  that  in  some  way  he  must  be  the 
victim  of  a  delusion,  but  saw  that  the  only  way  to  rescue  him  was  to 
go  with  him,  ftnd  out  the  trick,  and  expose  it  to  himself.  ^  Accord- 
ingly I  accepted  his  invitation  to  accompany  him  to  an  interview. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  soon  found  my  friend  had  strong  reasoms 
for  his  belief  in  the  spirit-origin  of  these  novel  phenomena,  and, 
instead  of  being  able  to  rescue  him  from  a  shallow  delusion,  I  was 
myself  face  to  face  with  a  problem  which  demanded  intelligent  and 
courageous  solution.  There  was  evident  intelligence  behind  the 
mysterious  raps,  and  I  had  at  least  one  proof  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether evil  disposed. 

But  opportunities  to  personally  pursue  the  inquiry  under 
favorable  circumstances  were  then  few,  and  I  was  in  no  haste. 
Beading  and  pondering  everything  which  came  in  my  way  relat- 
ing to  the  matter,  in  the  light  of  my  previous  education,  the  the- 
ory that  ''evil  and  seducing  spirits''  were  seeking  through  this 
novel  method  to  mislead  humanity,  seemed  the  most  probable  ex* 
planation.    But  I  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  this  solution. 
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Migbfr  sotBi^  idenB  of  the  eonditfonfl  nt  mippoaad '' departed '^ 
BfkiHte  be  im»take&  ?  All  I  had  been  able  to  learn  on  the  aubject 
firmn  the  Bible  aokd  fnmi  my  xeligi<»i8  teaehen  waa  eonfeesedlj 
vague  Mid  onsatiflfactory.  Some  of  the  new  viewa  pieaented 
ieemed  #t  least  xational  and  worthy  to  beLtrae.  I  coold  not  ooma 
to  a  deciakm  withomt  farther  knowledge* 

At  length  opportunity  ofEered  to  Yisit  the  weUr^known  Mm. 
fiaydes^  in  whose  presence  the  demonstrations  were  mnch  BM»e 
prononneed*  She  #aB  an  entire  staranger  to  me»  bnt  htf  personal 
inkgrity  was  strongly  Toaohed  for  by  ftienda.  At  her  table,  takr 
ing  every  precaution  against  imposition,  I  was  greetod  by  an  iur 
teUigenoe  claiming  to  be  my  father  (then  twenty  years  deceased), 
who  stated  several  particulars  regarding  himself,  whioh  wckb 
known  to  me,  and  one,  as  to  th»  caase  of  his  death,  whieh  was 
unknown  (but  which  I  subsequently  learned  was  doabtlesSiOorrect). 
TiU  then  I  had  held  a  sort  of  vague,  notion  that  any  facta  com- 
municated in  tluB  way  might  be  in  some  way  pkked  out  of  ooe^s 
mind,  perhaps  by  clairyoyance  or  mind*reading  on  the  medium's 
part,  or  by  cnrafty  mviaible  beings,  and  by  some  occult  process 
told  by  the  **  raps.*^    But  this  theory  would  no  longer  aerre. 

The  sounds  then  indicated  an  urgent  desire  to  oommnnioate 
further  to  me,  and  using  the  alphabet  and  penoU  in  the  oustomavy 
way,  I  was  astonished  to  see  a  spontaneous  message  grow  letter 
by  letter  on  the  paper  before  me,  not  only  glowing  wifii  parental 
affection,  but  breathing  an  exalted  religious  tone,  and  which 
seemed  eminently  characteristic  and  worthy  of  my  father,  from 
whom  it  claimed  to  come.  It  differed  from  anything  I  had  before 
seen  or  heard  of  from  this  source,  the  oommunicationa  uaaaHy 
being  meagre  answers  to  questions,  or  of  a  frivolous  and  aotee- 
times  offensively  irreligious  character. 

Why  should  r  not  accept  this  message  as  from  my  revered 
parent?  The  proof  of  extra-mundane  intelligence,  in  this  as  in 
other  cases,  seemed  incontestible.  Yet  the  possibility  and  danger 
of  being  deceived  by  crafty  and  designing  beings— or  by  a  bwng 
"  of  fathomless  intellect  and  fathomless  guite,^'  as  a  prominent 
clerical  writer  had  phrased  it— had  been  so  strongly  impressed  on 
my  mind  that  I  hesitated  long.  It  was  urged  that ''  Satan  him- 
self can  be  seemingly  transformed  into  an  angei  of  Hghf  But 
why,  I  thought,  should  ''evil  and  seducing  spirits'' alono bel- 
lowed access  to  humanity,  while  loving  parents,  friends,  and  holy 
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beings  are  shut  away?    It  seemed  incredible  that  it  should  be  so. 

The  oame  BiU«  wbioh  warned  against  deceivers  tatigbt  also'tblft 

''  the  angidl  of  the  Lord  encampeth  roand  aboat  theni  that  fear 

Uim^**  and  that  **  ministering  s{ttritl^  are  **  sent  forth  to  anniater 

to  them  whioh  shall  be  heiiB  of  sahration^;  aad  ii  enjoined  ^lat 

we  'Urj  l^e  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God^^  plainly  tmplyaig 

that  the  latter  class  may  approach  ns^  and  that  it  is-  within  oor 

power  and  proTinoe  to  distingoish  between  the  two  ohMdoBy  to 

gnard  ag^st  the  machinatians  of  the  evil^  and  to  avail  onrselTOs 

of  th^  Hdinistrations  of  the  good«    It  also  efttjoined  ns  to  be^  not 

iergetfal  to  entertain  strangers^  for  thereby  some  have  entertefaisd 

akigels  unawares.^ 

Instead,  then,  of  oowardly  shrinking  fr<«i  any  iM>ntaet  witii 
these  denisens  of  the  invisible  worlds  or  from  any  inquiry  Tegard« 
ing  them,  as  I  found  my  fUlow-Christians  generally  disposed  to 
do,  it  eeemed  plainly  my  duty  to  qualify  myself  to  disorinmiate 
between  them,  and,  olad  in  the  panoply  of  conscious  reotitade, 
guided  by  supreme  love  of  truth  and  purity  of  aspiration,  boMUy 
to  meet  these  messengers  claiming  audience  from  the.  iAvisible 
redm^  test  their  quality  and  purposes,  and  avail  myself  ot  aoy 
good  they  might  peradventure  bring*  And  it  seemed  ju/rt,  also, 
tiiat  the  test  applied  to  determine  their  <)haracter  shoald  not  be 
merely  avowed  belief  in  doctrines  popularly  esteemed  ''  othodoz  ** 
•^Hunee  it  is  easy  for  deceivers  to  profess  any  belief-^but  rather, 
practical /rwiY^,  and  the  obvious  tendencies  of  their  influence  and 
teachings. 

It  was  not  long  after  determining  on  the  duty  of  hospitality 
to  these  visitors  from  the  unseen  shore,  that  their  presence  began 
to  be  manifested  in  my  own  home,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  member  of  my  own  family^  and  in  hours  of  quiet  seclusion. 
They  made  their  presence  known  in  various  but  unmistakable 
ways.  One  notable  early  occurrence  was  as  follows:  In  eonse- 
quenee  of  a  severe  and  painful  illness,  my  companion  was  at  one 
time  brought,  aa  it  seemed,  very  near  to  death's  door*  One  eve- 
ning, on  my  leaving  her  to  get  a  little  rest,  she  bade  me  adieu,  hard- 
ly expecting  to  survive  ttie  night.  Soon  afterwards  she  felt  herself 
leaving  the  body  and  soaring  above  it,  gazing  back  upon  it  as  it 
lay  upon  the  conch;  then  she  was  seemingly  wafted  upward, 
passing  through  what  appeared  to  be;  an  atmosphere  of  undulating 
mnsie,  and  was  ushered  through  an  illuminated  portal  into  a  vast 
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amphith^tre^  in  which  were  assembled  what  seemed  ^'sn  innu- 
merable company  of  angels/'  who  broke  forth  into  a  chant  of 
greeting.  Among  these  she  was  soon  recognized  and  greeted  by 
pelatires  and  friends  who  had  '*  gone  before " — ^her  own  father, 
bringing  a  tiny  babe  she  had  lost  some  years  pretiondy>  being 
among  the  nnmfaer.  One  was  brooght  to  her  and  introduced  as 
my  father,  whom  she  had  never  se^i  in  this  lif e>  and  she  was  able 
to  give  me  afterwards  a  singularly  correct  description  of  his  person 
as  she  saw  him.  During  the  interview  which  followed^  and  which 
may  have  lasted  some  hours — as  the  nurse  fell  asleep,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  take  note  of  time — she  witnessed  and  was  told  many 
things  of  great  interest  and  instruction,  tending  to  solve  problems 
which  had  long  perplexed  her  own  mind  and  mine,  but  which  can- 
not be  here  recounted.  At  length  she  was  apprised  that  she  must 
return  to  her  body,  \mi  was  very  reluctant  to  do  so,  as  she  seemed 
happily  eacaped  from  all  the  ills  and  sufferings  of  earth.  She  was 
reminded  that  there  were  important  duties  remaining  for  her  to 
perform  on  earth,  and  when  these  were  accomplished  this 
heavenly  home  would  await  her.  The  thought  of  her  family  and 
her  infant  babe  reconciled  her  to  a  return,  and  she  seemed  to  pass 
baok  over  iba  sane  route  by  which  she  had  ascended.  She  found 
herself  again  in  the  body,  but,  to  her  surprise  and  delight,  the 
pain  tmd  dismn  had  whMy  disappeared^  and  she  quickly  regained 
her  wonted  strength  and  health.  But  the  power  of  passing  into 
the  spiritual  state  (that  is,  the  state  of  quickened  or  opened 
spiritual  perceptions,  in  which  spirit-beings  are  seen  and  heard) 
has  remained  ever  since^  and  can  be  exercised  partially  at  will, 
provided  no  untoward  influence  interferes^ 

That  this  experience  was  no  ordinary  purposeless  dream  no 
argument  is  needed  to  show,  and  that  the  spirit  sight  and  hear- 
ing, or  ohnrvoyance  and  ekiraudience,  whi^  have  followed  are 
not  an  abnormid  or  diseased  action  of  the  faculties,  as  some  may 
suppose, — although  first  coming  into  activity  as  a  result  of  severe 
suffering, — ^is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  good  degree  of  health 
is  found  requisite  for  their  exercise, — the  best  health  for  their 
best  use*  Years  of  experience  have  tested  their  reality  and  taught 
something  of  the  laws  of  their  exercise. 

To  complete  my  namti ve :  The  spirit  claiming  to  be  my  father 
afterwards  manifested  great  persistency  in  efforts  to  satisfy  all  my 
doubts  regarding  his  personality.     Gradually  he,  and  apparently 
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others^  acquired  power  to  control  (on  permiBsion)  mycompanion^ 
hand  to  write  without  yolition  on  her  put ;  ako  to  c<mtrol  her  Toeal 
organs^  to  speak  and  oonverae — she  retaining  oomplete  conseieus- 
neea  the  while,  and  aware  that  the  writing  and  the  speech  were  not 
hers  but  from  anothw  person  who  was  ordinarily  seen  and  reoog- 
niaed  by  her  on  approach.  Such  was  my  skef^icism,  however, 
that  months  elapsed  before  accumulating  evidence  compelled  me 
to  confess  my  full  satisfaction.  When,  at  lengthy  I  conceded  my 
doubts  removed^  my  father,  addressing  me  through  the  vocal 
organs  of  my  wife,  used  substantially  the  f dlowing  impressive 
language: 

''  My  son,  I  have  been  thus  persistent  in  my  endeavors  to 
satisfy  you  of  my  identity,  for  an  important  purpose.  It  has  not 
been  to  gratify  curiosity,  or  to  astonish  you  with  marvels,  but  to 
bring  you  valuable  instruction.  When  I  was  in  the  body,  I  taught 
you  the  lessons  of  religion  and  of  rectitude,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  But  after  entering  the  world  of  spirits  I  soon  became 
aware  that  I  was  mistaken  in  regard  to  many  things.  Clearer 
light  has  dawned  upon  me,  and  I  have  been  anxious  to  impart  it 
to  you  and  my  other  children.  I  have  constantly  exercised  a 
guardian  care  over  you,  and  have  found  your  mind'susceptiUe  to 
my  influence  to  a  greater  degree  than  are  the  othen.  I  have 
guided  you  in  many  things,  unconscioudy  to  yourself ;  and  now 
that  you  recognize  my  presence,  I  can  approach  you  more  nearly 
and  aid  you  more  effectively,''  etc. 

He  then  invited  me  to  come  to  him  freely  with  questions  and 
doubts,  as  I  would  if  he  were  in  the  body,  and  he  would  do  his 
best  to  help  to  a  Solution.  Naturally,  a  very  free  intercourse  fol- 
lowed, as  opportunities  presented,  and  much  that  was  new,  inter- 
esting, and  seemingly  valuable,  was  obtained.  Bre  long,  however, 
on  my  applying  to  him  for  light  on  some  diiBcult  problem  which 
had  arisen  in  my  mind,  he  surprised  me  by  saying: 

''  Let  me  adrise  you,  my  son,  when  you  want  wisdom 
on  any  important  matter,  to  apply  to  the  Great  Fount  of  Wisdfom 
and  leave  Him  to  send  it  by  whomsoever  He  will.  You  have  been 
accustomed  to  call  upon  me,  and  by  so  doing  yon  establish  a 
mental  rapport  with  me  which  shuts  out  others.  Now,  there  are 
hosts  in  this  sphere  who  are  vastly  wiser  than  I  am,  in  comparison 
with  whom  I  am  but  a  child  in  attainments.  It  is  better  not  to 
call  npon  persons,  but  to  open  your  mind  in  pure  aspiration  to 
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the  Infinite,  and  the  answer  will  be  sent  through  the  channel  best 
adapted  to  minister  to  you/' 

This  advice  seemed  so  eminently  wise  and  proper  that  it  has 
been  substantially  acted  upon  ever  since,  and  the  results  have 
been  most  satisfying.  Barely  are  individual  spirits  called  upon 
for  any  purpose  (evto  though  the  less  advanced  often  request  that 
it  be  done),  but  seldom  an  opportunity  of  suitable  quiet  and  se- 
clusion occurs  that  some  one  or  more  of  these  celestial  visitants  do 
not  make  their  presence  know  and  impart  some  message  of  inter- 
est^ affection,  or  instruction-HSome  gift  of  spiritual  illumination, 
or  some  accession  of  physical  vigor  and  heiJth  according  to  the 
needs  and  exigencies  of  the  hour. 

The  opening  of  the  spiritual  senses  spoken  of  (clairvoyance 
and  clairaudience)  has  been  attended  by  the  development  of  an 
acute  perception,  or  power  to  distinguish  the  auras  or  atmos- 
pheres of  different  persons — spirits  as  well  as  mortals — ^thus  giving 
an  instant  and  intimate  knowledge  of  their  real  qualities  and 
characters  (psychometry).  This  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  safe- 
ground  against  the  approach  or  subtle  inflaence  of  the  evil-dis- 
posed, or  of  deceivers  professing  to  be  what  they  are  not.  The 
visitors  referred  to  are  not  always  seen,  the  clairvoyant  power  not 
being  at  all  times  in  activity;  but  they  are  dlwuysfelt,  and  thus 
their  quality  is  known.  Old  friends  and  acquaintances,  of 
course,  are  readily  recognized,  and  are  often  among  our  visitors ; 
sometimes  strangers  give  their  names,  and  occasionally  some 
sketch  of  their  earthly  history,  if  asked,  and  many  an  inter- 
esting surprise  has  been  enjoyed  this  way ;  but  more  commonly 
no  name  is  mentioned,  or  it  will  be  witheld  if  asked  for — ^the 
messenger  claiming  that  his  duty  is  strictly  impersonal  and 
official — ^that  he  comes  in  obedience  to  an  authority  beyond  him- 
self, and  that  his  message  must  bear  its  own  credentials. 

The  subject  matter  of  these  messages  and  conversations  has 
been  infinitely  varied,  and  any  adequate  presentation  of  them 
would  require  volumes.  Our  attendants  seem  to  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  our  concerns,  and  of  even  our  thoughts ;  they 
manifest  a  kindly  and  vigilant  interest  in  our  physical  health, 
often  suggesting  means  for  its  preservation,  or  remedies  for  its 
restoration  if  impaired,  and  frequently  impart  a  direct  healing 
force,  of  conscious,  immediate  benefit.  They  have  taught  us  the 
reality  of  the  ''gift  of  healing''  as  anciently  practiced,  explained 
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its  rationale,  and  instracted  in  its  sucoesafal  exercise  ianamefQUl 
instances.  They  have  warned  against  impendii^  dangers— on 
one  occasion  saving  our  liyes  by  preventing  our  taking  passage  in 
a  steamboat  on  which  a  fearful  disaster  0GCttrred-4he  ee^ 
cupants  of  the  stateroom  we  had  engaged  (but  did  not 
occupy)  being  scalded  to  death.  They  sometimes  volun- 
teer valuable  advice  regarding  material  interests — ^though 
for  reasons  which  cannot  be  fully  explained  here^  we  deem  it 
neither  wise  nor  safe  to  ask  or  depend  upon  the  advice  of  spirits  in 
matters  not  pertaining  to  their  proper  sphere,  but  counsel  volun- 
teered from  an  obviously  well  disposed  and  intelligent  source  may 
be  worth  heeding.  They  have  not,  indeed,  saved  us  from  all  the 
ills  and  trials  of  life,  and  probably  it  is  not  best  they  should  do  so, 
since  the  discipline  of  suffering  is  doubtless  an  important  part  of 
life's  purpose.  But  their  ministrations  have  illumined  even  the 
darkest  experiences  with  the  light  of  hope  and  trust  in  the  eternal 
goodness,  whose  unfailing  care  is  convincingly  exemplified  in  and 
made  rationally  credible  by  these  angelic  ministrations. 

But  the  chief  sphere  of  their  service  to  us  has  been  the  moral, 
religious  and  spiritual  in  the  best  sense  of  the  latter  word.  They 
have  seemed  most  earnest  to  promote  personal  improvement^ 
roundness  of  character,  the  overcoming  of  all  faults  and  the  stimu- 
lation of  all  that  is  noblest  and  best,  and  to  urge  the  application 
in  human  society  of  those  higher  principles  of  action — ^justice  arJ 
brotherhood— which  alone  will  redeem  our  world  from  its  abonn:'- 
ing  evils  and  bring  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  on  earth.  Espe- 
cially have  they  illustreited  the  nature  and  value  of  '^  inspiration/^ 
as  well  as  other  '^  spiritual  gifts ''  of  primitive  times.  But  this 
interesting  branch  of  the  subject  cannot  be  here  enWged  upon. 
It  must  sufBlce  to  say  that  our  celestial  teachers  have  not  led  us  to 
repudiate  (as  some  so-called  spiritualists  seem  inclined  to  dfb) 
all  religion,  nor  even  that  form  of  it  known  as  Christianity ;  but 
rather  have  aided  us  to  attain  a  far  higher  sense  of  what  religion 
is  in  its  essence — to  see  what  is  valuable  and  permanent  in  a2{  re- 
ligions— ^and  to  recognize  far  deeper  meanings  in  the  words  and 
life  of  the  Christ  of  Judea  than  the  Church  has  ever  exemplified — 
meanings  which  the  scorning  world  is  sure  to  miss. 

I  had  hoped  to  give  from  my  note-book  some  specimens  of  the 
simple  and  practical,  sweet  and  hallowed  lessons  given  from  day 
to  day  from  this  source,  but  space  will  not  permit.  Nor  can  I 
VOL.  cxLVii. — KO.  385  46 
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more  than  allude  to  the  general  philosophy  ot  life  and  ol  ih^juni'^ 
verse  which  these  teachers  have  opened  to  us— eminently  rational 
as  well  as  truly  spiritual  I  will  only  say  that  they  never  attempt 
to  dominate  or  control,  but  respect  one's  mental  and  mor^  free- 
dom to  the  fullest  extent ;  they  suggest,  stimulate  inquiry,  seek 
to  instruct,  to  enlighten,  to  uplift.  . 

In  all  these  manifestations  and  ministrations  from  the  super- 
nal world  there  is  nothing  "supernatural*'  in  any  objectionable 
sense  of  the  word.  Natural  (from  natus)  means  ihat  which  is 
born.  If  man  is  really  a  spiritual  being,  he  is  born  so,  and  in 
in  process  of  time  he  is  bom  out  of  the  cumbrous  flesh  into.a  more 
spiritual  state  of  existence.  Then,  if  love  forms  any  part  pf  his 
spiritual  constitution,  he  will  naturally  and  necessarily  feel  an  in- 
terest in  and  care  for  those  who  are  left  behind,  still  "  struggling 
in  the  mire  of  earth,'' and  will  seek  to  serve  them  if  he  can. 
Angelic  ministration,  then,  is  ii'^A^r-natural,  not  un-natural ; 
and  instead  of  being  a  thing  intrinsically  improbable  and  incred- 
ible, to  be  disputed  and  antagonized  to  the  last  extent — ("  apirits 
are  the  last  thing  that  I  will  give  in  to,"  are  the  words  of  a  dis- 
tinguished savant) — is  a  thing  most  natural,,  reasonable  and  to 
be  expected  in  a  universe  where  love  has  any  part — where  God, 
who  is  love,  reigns. 

If  any  imagine  that  it  detracts  from  the  regard  due  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  to  recognize  the  agency  of  intermediate  beings  as 
ministers  of  wisdom  and  of  good  to  us,  they  should  remember  that 
it  is  the  goody  or  fJie  God  in  them,  which  alone  prompts  them  to 
this  kindly  service.  The  infinite  spirit  of  good  surely  dwells  in 
all  loyal  beings^  and  it  is  by  and  through  their  personal  agency 
that  He  is  everywhere  present  "to  will  and  to  do."  This  affords  a 
rational  and  intelligible— I  think  the  onZy  rational  and  intelligible 
-^conception  of  the  Divine  omnipresence  and  providence. 

While  my  convictions  have  been  formed  mainly  on  the  basis  of 
facts  of  the  class  described,  occurring  in  the  quiet  of  my  own 
family,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  one  who  has  never 
acted  for  pay  (and  thus  has  no  motive  for  deception,  even  sup- 
posing deception  possible,  which  is  not  conceded),  I  am  also 
familiar  with  phenomena  of  various  other  claases,  {»t)duced 
through  numerous  other  instruments,  probably  equally  trust- 
worthy, which  afford  abundant  corroboration  to  the  same-geQeral 
truth.  Of  course,  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  various  theories. 
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often  learned  and  highly  ingenious^  advanced  by  ''scientific'^ 
men;  and  men  not  scientific^  to  account  for  and  explain  away 
these  facts  on  different  gronnds.  I  have  made  it  a  point  through 
aQ  these  eventful  years  to  carefully  note  and  consider  everything 
of  importance  that  has  been  put  forth  against  the  view  which  has 
been  forced  upon  me;  but  am  obliged  to  say^  conscious  of  the  full 
meaning  of  my  words^  that  no  ''explanation^'  which  has  been 
offered — ^no  theory  of  "automatic  or  unconscious  cerebration/*  of 
"  diseased  or  abnormal  action  of«the  brain/'  of  "  separate  activity 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres/'  of  "hypnotic  hallucination/'  "self- 
delusion/'  or  what  not,  as  urged  on  the  one  hand;  or  of  "  mas- 
querading and  deceiving  spirits/' "  demons/'  "astrals/'  "shells/' 
etc.,  as  set  forth  by  others — at  all  meets  the  case.  However  as- 
tute or  pretentious  these  expositions,  or  however  plausible  the 
case  they  have  made  out^  a  single  interview  with  one  of  these 
celestial  visitors,  under  favorable  circumstances,  has  sufficed  to 
brush  aside  the  flimsy  reasonings  and  give  to  the  winds  any 
doubts  they  may  have  raised.  To  question  the  distinct  and  ex- 
camate  personality  of  these  intelligences  is  intellectually  impos- 
sible, while  to  repel  them  indiscriminately  as  deceivers  and  min- 
isters of  evil  or  semi-conscious  "  elimentaries/'  would  be  to  do 
violence  to  the  moral  nature — in  fact,  to  "  blaspheme  against  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  disgui  ied,  because  estab- 
lished by  abundant  experience,  that  unwise  and  promiscuous  deal- 
ings with  the  unseen  world  are  full  of  danger.  Frivolity,  insin- 
cerity, or  any  sinister,  mercenary,  or  selfish  purpose,  invites,  by 
the  very  law  of  spiritual  affinity,  the  presence  of  beings  of  a  cor- 
responding quality,  with  whom  any  familiarity  is  unprofitable, 
and  liable  to  prove  perilous.  Spirit  communion  should  be  sought 
only  for  the  highest  and  worthiest  ends — only  in  the  earnest  love 
of  truth  and  good  for  their  own  sake.  But  this  fruitful  theme 
cannot  here  be  dwelt  upon.     A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

To  conclude,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  I  am  a 
spiritualist  perforce  of  proofs  personal  to  myself,  so  strong  that 
were  there  no  other  of  like  belief  in  the  world  I  should  still  be 
compelled  to  be  one.  But  the  fact  that  millions  of  other  persons, 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  including  in  their  number  some 
of  the  brightest  intellects  and  acutest  men  of  science  the  age  has 
produced,  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  brought  to  substantially 
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the  same  conyiction  by  similar  proofs,  independently  witnessed, 
does  not  weaken  my  assurance. 

JSfor  does  the  fact  that  a  body  of  professional  scientific  men  and 
experts  acting  under  the  auspices  of  a  respectable  University  in 
our  country — some  of  them  eminent  in  special  departments  of 
investigation — ^have,  after  a  few  ill-conducted  attempts  at  experi- 
ment with  certain  professional  mediums — attempt  notable  chiefly 
for  what  did  not  occur — ^gravely  announced  that  they  have  dis- 
covered nothing  but  evidence  of  trickery  and  fraud,  have  any 
appreciable  weight  in  the  case.  Even  were  all  the  professional 
mediums  in  the  world  proven  to  be  unconscionable  tricksters — 
which  seems  hardly  more  provable  than  that  all  other  profession- 
als are  equally  untrustworthy — such  a  fact  would  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  convictions  herein  set  forth. 

A.  £.  Kewtost. 


LORD  BEACONSFIELD  AND  THE  IRISH 

QUESTION. 


Upon  a  massiye  granite  base,  and  facing  the  Parliament  House, 
stands  th«  lofty  statue  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

The  figure  is  of  bronze,  in  the  full  state  robes  of  a  Peer,  so 
draped  as  to  uncover  the  left  leg  and  reveal  the  garter — ^insignia 
of  the  most  coveted  order  in  Europe. 

If  such  a  thing  be  possible,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  statesman  inspired  the  artist  to  make  the  statue  as  it 
is. 

The  pose  of  the  head  and  the  peculiar  bend  of  the  neck  is  true 
to  life,  as  he  appeared  beside  Her  Majesty,  holding  the  sword  of 
state,  in  that  memorable  pageant  when  the  Queen  opened  the 
Parliament  in  person,  on  the  8th  day  of  February.  1877. 

Take  it  all  in  all  it  is  the  most  effective  statue  that' I  have 
seen,  save  only  the  one  in  the  public  square  at  Milan,  where 
Fame,  in  colossal  figure,  is  represented  to  have  chiseled  the  single 
word  "  Gayour  ^^  on  the  base  of  his  statue. 

In  Westminister  Abbey  there  is  also  a  statue  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  in  marble.  A  foreigner  visiting  London  and  seeing  these 
imposing  monuments  which  a  great  nation  has  reared  in  honor  of 
a  departed  subject,  naturally  asks  who  he  was,  and  what  he  has 
done  ?  And  he  learns,  with  surprise,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Jew 
of  Italian  descent,  without  a  drop  of  Norman  or  Saxon  blood  in 
his  veins ;  born  to  no  rank,  or  wealth,  or  family ;  of  a  despised 
race ;  excluded  by  the  laws  of  England  from  parliament  and  all 
participation  in  the  government  of  the  realm ;  who  at  the  age  of 
twelve  went  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and 
was  there  baptized  into  the  Church  of  England  on  the  31st  day  of 
July,  1817,  ''as  Benjamin,  son  of  Isaac  and  Maria  Disraeli ;''  and 
by  this  rite  became  entitled  thereafter  to  all  the  privileges  of  a 
Christian  subject. 


lor*  vfei>  IS  a  I*vT«ri  ofiee  a.  LMiiB.  Imki&fMBsi 
fated  kittcfij  fimm  tat  mtxxm  «sk  wUek  *^  tkr  jfev."  a 
<ai>d  &;ia,  WW  trmenL  He  smb.  dropped  i&eSsviMdtHn 
Ma^*tif^  i»  \lusa£aTty  vA  before  few  twccir  vroce  ^  1 
iimj.^  ''Aefai;dkiiu:e,'-aik4«ttiMiMaM^-«kkh 
be  bid  often  trndt^tappmi,  bet  eoddvoc'* 

It  u  evideiu  ihat  be  sjed  liscntne  fi«A  t^  fini  w  a  sup- 
frfnif  tCone  ta  ptrfmol  fwu  ;  md  in  hk  orfieit  wtkbeboUhr 
predicted  tbat  be  vaiild  in  time  be  Prime  IGaktcr  of  Fjigland: 
lod  iDtbe  ''TooDg  Duke,"  vriuen  tbice  j«n  kter.  be  dearij 
faitimjrtee  that  be  sbafl  one  daj  gire  a  H'rriini  ol  bis  ontory  in 
the  Hooee  of  Icrrdi. 

Ineolted^  as  be  vis,  bf  bis  ■*'***■''■— *t  on  moeamaa  of  bistsce. 
sod  ittWng  bi«  own  rsst  rapenoritj  ot^  his  tonnenton,  he 
migbi  well  bsre  exclaimed,  with  thebsM  scf  his  fim  book: 

^'Cane  mj  lot !  that  the  want  of  a  few  lascsl  ooontos,  and 
the  pomcsiion  of  a  little  lascsl  Uood,  shoaldmar my  larHUMs  ^ 

It  is  manifest  from  all  his  writings  that  he  regsrded  the 
maker  of  history  as  far  greater  than  the  best  writer  of  it ;  that  he 
considered  Jnltos  Caesar  as  greater  than  Homer,  and  Xapdeon  as 
superior  to  Shakespeare;  and  he  sereral  times  makes  bis  hero 
declare  that  **  he  worships  the  Lord  of  Hosts  V 

When  yoang,  his  Oriental  imagination  rereled  in  the  contem* 
plation  of  power  and  pomp  and  the  sptendors  of  imperii  grandewr^ 
and  through  that  largely  derdoped  facolty  he  early  foresaw  him- 
self the  original  of  Tennyson's 

•   •   •    DlTinely  gifted  mtjK. 
WhoM  Ufo  In  low  estate  beaaa. 

Who  lireak  hia  birth'B  iBTidioiiB  bar. 
And  gnqw  tbe  aUrto  of  happy  ehanee^ 
Andbrcarta  the  falowa  of  drcmnstanoob 

And  grapples  with  hie  eTil  star. 
Who  makee  by  f oroe  hie  merit  known. 

And  llvee  te  efaitch  the  golden  keya, 

To  mold  a  md^tj  stated  deereea. 
And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne. 

In  a  general  pre&ce  to  his  works,  written  so  late  9s  1870,  he 
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sagrs  tkat-^'lie  recognized  imagination  in  the  goyemment  of  na- 
tions as  &  qualifcy  not  less  important  than  reason/' 

This  Tiew>  eoming  frcMa  a  statesman  then  in  his  sixty-siatth 
year^  will  not  be  surprising  to  those  who  haTo  studied  the  great 
?rrit0rs  upon  the  science  of  tl^e  mind>  all  of  whom  gire  the  most 
exalted  place  to  the  imaginative  faculty. 

President  Porter^  in  his  work  on  the  **  Human  Intellect/' 
says:  ... 

"In  the  oommtmioatlon  of  Bclentlflo  truth  there  can  be  no  qneatlon  that  a  large 
meamireof  imaeiiiatlon  laof  eMentSal  eervioei  .  •  .  Indeed,  we  maj  lafely  mj 
that  in  the  history  of  epectilation  sad  wdence  not  a  man  oan  be  found  who  was  dia- 
tingnished  f6r  philosophlo  genius  who  did  not  possess  an  active  and  a  glowing  Im- 
agjbuttkm,  and  whose  tnmglnfction  did  Aot  render  iwsenHsl  service  in  the  operationsof 
thmoght  "^And  fariheft^**  that  its  worldngB  are  more  iltljr  oompared  to  Inspirattoii 
than  those  of  any  other  endowment  of  the  sonL** 

Tyndall,  in  his  ** Fragments  of  Science,"  treating  upon  the 
scientific  use  of  the  imagination  says: 

**  Wean  gttted  with  the  power  ogfnugtnation,  aad  by  this  power  we  ean  lighten 
the  darkness  which  surrounds  the  world  of  the  senses.  .  .  Bounded  nmI  oondt 
tloned  by  co-operative  Reason,  Imagination  becomes  the  mighUoet  instmnent  of  the 
physical  diseoverer^  Newtonfs  paeeage  fromalUlen  appletoaXaliaiinooawasat 
the  outset»aleapof  the  imagination.  .  .  In  fkujt,  without  this  power,  our  knowl- 
edge of  nature  would  be  a  mere  tabulation  of  coexistences  and  sequences.  We 
should  stmhellsve  in  the  vuooesslon  of  day  and  night,  of  summer  and  winter;  but 
thesoul  of  Foroe  would  bedislodged  from  our  Universe;  causal  relations  would 
disappear,  and  with  them,  that  science  which  is  now  binding  the  parte  of  nature  to 
aa  erganie  whola" 

And  Agassiz^  in  his  geological  treatise^  says  : 

**  Imagination,  chastened  by  correct  obeervatlon,  is  our  best  guide  in  the  study 
of  Kature.  We  are  too  apt  to  awsofiate  the  exeroiBe  of  this  faculty  with  works  of 
flotlsBi  wUle  it  is  In  laot  the  keenest  deleotive  of  tmUL" 

And  Carpenter,  in  his  *•  Mental  Physiology/'  says : 

"  It  cannot  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  carefully  considers  the  sul^eot  under 
the  light  of  adequate  knowledge  that  the  creative  imoQination  Is  exercised  in  at 
least  aa  high  a  degree  in  science  as  it  is  in  art  or  in  poetry.  Even  in  the  strictest 
sdencee-^iMrfJtemaWct— it  can  be  easily  shown  that  no  really  great  advance,  suoh  aa 
the  invention  of  Unctions  by  Newton  and  of  the  Diflbrential  Calculus  by  Libnits, 
can  be  made  without  the  exercise  of  Imagination.'* 

On  this  theory  he  made  the  Queen  Empress  of  India.  He 
wished  to  exalt  the  British  throne  in  the  imagination  of  her  ori- 
ental subjects  that  they  might  be  goTemed  the  more  easily.  It 
was  the  plan  of  a  sagacious  statesman,  and  not  the  scheme  of  a 
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snbservient  courtier  to  flatter  hifi  Bovereign  and  miniater  to  the 
yanity  of  a  woman* 

After  many  humiliating  defeats,  Disraeli  was  finally  elected  to 
Parliament,  and  on  the  seventh  of  December,  1837,  he  made  his 
first  speech  in  the  House,  where,  with  insulting  interruptions, 
derisive  cheers  and  mocking  laughter  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down. 

Then  it  was,  that  in  a  defiant  tone,  he  said  :  '^  I  have  several 
times  begun  many  things  and  I  have  succeeded  at  last.  Aye,  sir, 
and  though  you  will  not  hear  me  now,  the  time  shall  come  when 
you  will  hear  me." 

I  have  been  told  by  Lord  Granville,  who  heard  this  maiden 
speech,  that  Disraeli^s  peculiar  manner  and  foppery  in  dress  did 
much  to  6ause  the  derision  with  which  he  was  greeted ;  but  Dis- 
raeli's style  of  dress  and  manner  was  acquired  in  society  when 
that  prince  of  fops — George  the  Fourth — was  king.  Julius 
Caesar  was  a  dandy  in  his  youth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  his  rare  imagination  early  unfolded  be- 
fore him  his  great  caieer  so  vividly,  that  he  foresaw  it  as  a  de- 
cree of  Fate.  This  appears  in  all  his  political  novels,  in  his 
bearing  under  repeated  defeats,  and  in  a  dinner-speech  after  his 
failure  at  Wycomb,  where  he  said : 

**I  am  not  at  aU  diaheartened  ;  I  don't  in  any  wy  feel  like  >  beatan  man.  Per- 
haps it  is  beoause  I  am  used  to  it.  I  can  say*  with  the  temona  ItaUan  Qeneral,  who, 
being  asked  In  his  old  age  why  he  was  always  vlotarions,  repUed  it  was  beoansa  ha 
bad  always  been  beaten  in  youth.** 

Whether  the  strange  forecast  of  Disraeli's  life,  as  divined  by 
his  friend  Bulwer — Lord  Lytton — ^influenced  his  later  career  and 
helped  to  support  him  under  every  defeat  is  not  known  ;  but, 
harmonizing  as  it  did  with  all  his  early  imaginings,  it  might 
have  done. 

No  one  familiar  with  Bulwer's  works,  and  especially  with 
'^  Zanoni,''  can  doubt  that  Bulwer  was  something  of  a  believer  in 
Occult  Science.  His  son,  Lord  Lytton — ^the  present  Ambassador 
to  France — in  a  biography  of  his  father  gives  the  following  : 


"  Throoghout  the  greater  part  of  Disraeli's  early  career,  his  tme  oharaoter 
Tery  imperfeotly  peroeiyed,  and  the  real  solidity  of  his  intellect  greatly  nndenated. 
My  father's  early  recognition  of  his  rare  gifts  was  never  for  a  moment  obscored  by 
the  ridlcnle  with  which  mediocre  men.  for  many  years*  were  aocostomed  to  speak  of 
the  political  pretensions  of  the  futnre  Premier,  as  if  he  were  merely  a  spouting 
charlatan.  But  neither  did  his  opinion  of  the  qnality  and  order  of  his  friend's  genins 
eqnal  the  pnbUo  estimation  of  them  at  the  dose  of  that  nnlqne  caieer  which  my 
father  did  not  live  toseOi 
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II 


What  he  did  not  Bee,  howerer,  he  foreaaw.  Hto  weU-known  interest  Ja  stodlee 
of  an  oocnlt  and  mystical  description,  which  will  fill  a  chapter  in  the  story  of  his  later 
Ule,  led  him  for  many  years  to  find  amusement  in  the  process  of  divination  called 
'Oeomanoy.'  And  at  Wildbad,  in  IBOO,  he  oast  and inteifHreted  thesaldoined  Geo- 
mantic  Figure  at  the  character  and  career  of  BcAjamin  Disraeli: 


GBOMANTIO  FIGURE. 
B.  DiSBAXLL 


t     ♦ 


•* 


V- 

Jvdex. 

A  singalarly  f  ortmiate  figure.  A  strongly  marked  influence  towards  the  aequisi- 
tSon  of  ooToted  oUects* 

He  wonUgainiargely  by  marriage  in  the  pecuniary  sense,  which  makes  a  crisis  in 
his  Ufeu  He  would  have  a  peaoeful.nearth,  to  his  own  taste,  and  leaving  him  free  for 
ambitious  objects. 

In  hoi^on,  he  has  not  onlv  luck,  but  afelialty  far  beyond  the  most farorahle  nroe- 
peots  that  could  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  his  past  career,  his  present  position. 
or  his  personal  endowmenta 

He  will  leave  a  higher  name  than  I  should  say  his  intellect  quite  warrants,  or 
than  would  now  be  conjectured.  He  will  certainly  nave  very  Ai|i4  honors.  Whether 
official  or  in  rank,  high  as  compared  with  his  birth  or  actuaiacmevements. 

He  has  a  temperament  that  finds  pleaanra  in  wliat  belongs  to  social  life.  He  has 
not  the  reserve  common  to  literary  men. 

He  has  considerable  veneration,  and  will  keep  well  with  Church  and  State.  Kot 
merely  from  policy,  but  from  sentiment  and  instmct. 

His  illnesses  mil  be  few  and  quick.  But  his  last  fflness  may  be  lingering.  Heis 
likely  to  live  to  old  ag5»— the  close  of  his  career  much  honored. 

He  will  bcL  to  the  last,  larflely  before  the  pubUa  Much  feared  by  his  opponents, 
but  greatly  bebved,  not  only  by  those  immedlatdy  about  him,  but  by  large  numbers 
of  persons  to  whom  he  is  personally  unknown.  He  will  die.  whether  in  or  out  of 
office,  in  an  exceptionally  huh  position,  greatly  lamented,  and  surrounded  to  the  end 
by  all  the  magnificent  planetary  influences  of  a  uropltions  Jupiter. 

No  figure  I  have  drawn  more  surprises  me  than  tlds.   It  u  so  completely  opposed 
to  what  I  niyself  should  have  argued,  not  only  from  the  rest  of  bis  career,  bwTftom 
my  knowleue  of  the  man. 
w  Pf  T?^^^i^^«*?»^"P*^<»tof  anpKM^ 
his  intellect  even  by  those  who  think  most  higbly  of  it. 

^!!^^^!^9??J^  ^^f!^.^®  ^^'^  3^^  aoq^ed  are  in  store  for  htny    His  finflm1«ii| 

His  official  friends,  though  not  ardent,  will  yet 


though  active,  are  not  persevering 
minister  to  his  suocesB. 


ILLiB. 


"Though  specious  in  theory,  nothing  can  be  falser  in  fact  than  the  oommon  say- 
ing that  all  the  world  is  wiser  than  any  man  in  it,  if  by  this  it  bo  meant  that  the  voice 
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oClik«miillltodolaiiMiwtb^tr«ihtha»tbejiidgin0»tof  a  MWu  Th«  poimlir  a^tlr 
mate  of  eminent  men  i»,  In  the  majoritj  of  eases,  the  extiavagant  offlqains  of  hear- 
■aj,  which  gathers  f oroe  hj  xepetitlon.  When  onoe  the  eiy  is  takAa  np^  the  oncJwi 
nol^  as  it  pame  from  mantti  to  monftht-  aMoniee  a  sort  of  eoUeotlve  mejiftoda 
K^raggeratlon  is  its  neetasary  aliment  In  the  hastj  correction  of  an  erroneous  heUef 
one  extreme  is  saooeeded  by  another,  and  perhaps  we  may  rightly  aserfbe  to  this 
cauie  thofaot  that  my  ftether^  opinloa  was  in  a  aaaa  hetw«vi  Uie  eavVesil  and  the 
latest  popular  estimate  of  his  friend's  charaoter;  so  that  he«  who  asserted  the  genius 
of  DlMraell  when  It  was  depredated,  was  sorpilsed  at  the  glories  reVealed  by  his 
Qeomantio  Flguxew 

*'  But  whatayer  may  be  the  troth  In  this  partleidar,  the  slngolarity  is  the  same— 
that  the  geomantio  oondusions  were  not  suggested  by  my  father's  Views,  bnt  In  glar- 
ing opposition  to  tfieoL 

"  The  event,  whloh  Teriiled  his  dlvtnation,  contradicted  his  Judgment.** 

I  think,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  in  bad  taste  for  aa  EitgliRfaman.to 
speak  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  a  snccessfal  *'  chariatan/'  If  that 
be  trne^  then,  surely,  the  British  are  a  nation  of  snobs  to  bare  so 
honored  him  in  his  life,  eulogised  him  at  death,  and  reared -filch 
enduring  monuments  to  his  memory. 

For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  House 
of  Commons — three  times  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — twioe 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  then  an  Barl  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britian.  Does  staid  old  England  bestow  such  trust,  oon* 
fidence  and  honors  upon  a  *'  charlatan  ^* 

It  is  believed — ^when  he  measured  himself  with  Bismarck  at 
Berlin  in  1678 — ^that  the  great  German,  who  was  apt  to  say  what 
he  thought,  conceded  that  he  had  met  his  equal. 

The  treaty  of  Berlin  was  regarded  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  the 
crowning  glory  of  his  life,  and  the  otationon  his  return  has  rarely 
beeti  equaled.  The  Queen  decorated  him  with  the  most  anient 
''  Order  of  the  Garter,^  whioh  but  few  of  her  great  hobles  can 
wear. 

Selden  says  of  this  order  that  '*  it  ezceeda  in  majesty,  honor 
and  fame  all  chivalrous  orders  in  the  world.''  The  order  was  in- 
stituted by  Edward  III.  in  1344,  and  was  limited  to  twenty-five, 
the  king  himeelf  making  the  twenty-sixth. 

Lord  Salisbury  received  the  other  vacant  Garter  at  the  aame 
time,  and  in  honor  of  the  event  Lady  Salisbury  gave  a  notable 
reception. 

BbHOLD  the  COKTEA8T  ! 

The  despised  Jew-boy,  sitting  disconsolate  in  the  little  school- 
room at  Blackheath,  and  the  Prime  Mikister  of  England,  Lobi> 
Privt  Seal,  Earl  Beaconsfield,  of  Bbacoksfixld,  Vis- 
count HUGHKNDEN,  KnIGHT  OF  THE  GaRTER,  CHIBF  MOITBB 
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at  the  **  Peace  with  Hokor*'  Oonorbsb  of  BerKn;  «lad  in  the 
coftUjr  tinppings  of  his  Order,  with  the  Star  of  rarest  jewels — 
gift  fi^om  an  admiring  friend-^bhising  upon  his  braast,  and 
nobles  of  ancient  line,  with  high  dames  of  tank  and  pride  and 
beantyi  crowding  to  do  him  reverence,  in  the  grand  drawing-  ' 
rooms  of  a  Cecil,  whosd  escutcheon  dates  back  to*  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  dreams  of  his  youth  were  now  realities ; 
the  one  shadow  was,  that  his  noble  wife^  so  true,  so  hBlpfitl;  so 
cheering  by  her  loving  support  in  his  direst  trials,  could  not  sbiy^  [ 
with  him  the  ctowning  hour. 

No  statesman  has  been  so.  honored  and  beloved  by  his  Sover- 
eign, so  applauded  by  the  most  aristocratic  and  exclusive  nation 
in  Europe. 

Commenting  upon  this  scene,  the  Times,  I  think  it  wasj  said  : 
*'  He  ought  to  have  gone  home  and  dUd  I  "  ^ 

He  did  not  die  that  nighty  but  when  Mr,  Gladstone  assailed 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  cherished  as.  the 
proudest  achievement  of  his  life,  irritated  by  the  fiery  assault,  he 
retorted  in  the  bitterest  sarcasm  of  which  he  was  master  : 

*'  I  was  astonished  to  learn  that  the  Convention  of  the  4tb  of 
June  (1878)  has  been  described  as  an  insane  convention.  It  is  a 
strong  epithet.  I  do  not  myself  pretend  to  be  as  competent  a 
judge  of  insanity  as  my  Bight  Honorable  opponent.  I  will  not 
say  to  the  Bight  Honorable  gentleman,  'Naviget  Anticyram,'* 
but  I  w<mld  put  this  issue  to  an  English  jury  :  Which  do  you  be-  . 
lieve  most  likely  to  enter  mto  an  insane  convention,  a  body  x>f 
English  gentlemen,  honored  by  the  favor  of  their  sovereign,  and 
the  confidence  of  their  fellow  subjects,  managing  your  affairs  for 
fire  years,  I  hope  with  prudence,  and  not  altogether  without  suc- 
cess, or  a  sophistical  rhetorician,  inebriated  with  the  exuberance 
of  his  own  verbosity,  and  gifted  with  an  egotistical  imagination 
that  can  at  all  times  command  an  interminable  and .  inconsistent 
series  of  arguments  to  malign  an  opponent  and  to  glorify  him- 
self." 

Not  long  after.  Lord  Beaconsfield  died ;  and  his  great  rival, 
in  lofty  magnanimity,  rising  to  the  occasion,  delivered  one  of  the 
noblest  eulogies  upon  Lord  Beaconsfield  ever  pronounced  over  the 
grave  of  a  patriot. 

*  This  phimaewM  long  ago  applied  to  one  veproedidd  with  Mng  laaaae.  AbM- 
oji»wMth«Miol«&tJia]iie<of  an  laland  In  the  Mediterranean  i»rodiidns  beUebore, 
inppoaed  to  core  Inaanity.   Henoe  the  prorerb,  '*  Niavlget  Anttoyram." 
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True  Americans  should  honor  the  memory  of  L<»d  Beaoons- 
field  for  the  course  he  took  in  our  perilous  conflict.  Differing 
from  nearly  every  Englishman  of  the  ruling  class,  he  firmly  re- 
sisted the  efforts  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  induce  the  British  OoTem- 
ment  to  join  him  in  recognition  of  the  Confederacy. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1876,  the  writer,  while  Ministw  of  the 
United  States,  met  the  Prime  Minister — ^then  Mr.  Disraeli — at  a 
garden-party  given  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Chiswiok.  Speak- 
ing of  our  late  war  he  said  - 

Mr.  Lincoln^s  proclamation  that  the  war  was  not  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave,  but  only  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  tended  to  weaken  British  sympathy  for  our  success  ;  but 
that  our  government  had  acted  very  honorably  in  the  Trent  affair, 
and  he  had  never  favored  the  recognition  of  the  South — ^not  from 
any  especial  sympathy  with  the  North,  but  having  given  much 
attention  to  the  subject,  he  was  satisfied,  for  many  obvious  reasons, 
that  the  North  must  prevail  in  the  end,  and  that  it  would  be  un^ 
wise  for  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  any  event,  to  make  a 
powerful  enemy  to  secure  a  feeble  ally,  and«  therefore,  he  advised 
against  any  recognition  of  the  Confederacy,  which  advice  har. 
monized  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Queen.  Like  all  the  great 
statesmen  of  England  he  regarded  *'  British  interests'^  as  the 
guide  to  British  policy.  His  intellect  was  far  reaching  and  cold, 
but  gratitude  was  a  strong  trait  in  his  character. 

Towards  his  wife — whose  fortune  had  relieved  him  from  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments  and  left  his  mind  free  to  pursue  his  am- 
bitious career — he  was  as,  delicately  attentive  as  a  young  lover, 
and  when  he  might  well  have  claimed  the  peerage  for  himself  he 
declined  it  so  that  the  queen  might  make  Mrs.  Disraeli  ''  Countess 
of  Beaconsfield  "  in  her  own  right.  She  was  many  years  his  senior, 
and  it  is  related  that  when  an  impertinent  '*  swell "  said  to  him, 
"  Dizzy,  how  can  you  be  so  devoted  to  that  old  woman  ?  *' — 
*'  From  a  sentiment  which  you  have  never  felt — Gratitude,'* 
was  Disraeli's  rebuke.  Before  he  died  he  made  his  faithful  secre- 
tary a  peer  of  the  realm. 

In  every  domestic  relation  he  was  without  reproach. 

Inherent  in  his  Hebrew  blood  was  profound  reverence  for  the 
Old  Testament,  and  he  disliked  the  new  doctrines  of  creation 
and  evolution,  which  he  satirized  in  Tancred  and  in  a  speech  at 
Oxf (urd,  which  gave  offense  to  some.    In  that  speech  he  said : 
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^  The  great  question  fleems  to  be  whether  we  are  the  deecendants 
of  an  ape  or  an  angel— -I  stand  by  the  angel/'  In  Tanored  he 
writes : 

"After  maUng  henelf  ymj  agreeable,  Lady  Ckmatanoe  took  up  abook  which  was 
at  hand,  and  aaid,  'Do  yoti  know  thlsf  And  Tanored,  opening  a  yolnme  whioh  be 
•  had  never  Been,  and  then  fe«Ti^t»^  to  its  tttlepage*  ftnmd  It  wee  'The  Rerelatiaiis  of 
Ohaoe,'  a  iitartHng  wovk  just  puhUehed,  and  of  which  a  rumor  had  reached  him. 

"*Ko,' he  replied;  '  I  have  not  seen  It.' 

*"Iwi]lleadlty<m  if  TonUke;  it  !•  4MwaC  tboBebodkBoneoivftraad.  Itez- 
plalne  ererjthing,  and  is  written  in  a  very  agreeable  style.' 

•«•  It  ezplaina  everything  1"  eaid  Tancred ;' it  must,  indeed,  be  a  very  remarkable 

book!' 

*'*IthlnkltwiU|«it8aityoii,' Bald  lAdy  Oenstanoe.    <  Do  yon  know,  I  thought 

00  several  t^"*^  while  I  was  reading  it.' 

'*' To  Judge  from  the  title,  the  stthieot  is  rather  obsoore,' said  TancBBd. 

"^NoloittierMb'siidUidyConstanoew  '  It  is  treated  srlmtifloally ;  everythtog  is 
explained  by  geology  and  astronomy,  and  in  that  way.  It  shows  yon  exactly  how  a 
atir  is  formed  ;notldng  can  be  so  pretty!  A  duster  of  vapor,  the  oream  of  the  milky 
way,  a  sort  of  eeleatlal  cheese,  ehnroed  into  llght»  yon  must  read  it,tls  charming" 

"' Nobody  ever  saw  a  star  Ibnned,' said  Tkncred. 

""Perhaps  not  Ton  mnst  read  the '^ReveAations;'' it  is  an  explained.  Bat  what 
is  moat  interesting;  is  the  way  in  whlohman  hM  been  developed.  Yon  know,  all  is 
development.  The  principle  is  perpetoally  going  on.  First,  there  was  nothing,  then 
there  was  something  ;  then,  I  forget  the  next,  I  think  there  were  shells,  then  fishes; 
thenweoame,let  me  see,dld  we  eome  neztl  Never  mind  that;  we  eame  at  last 
And  the  next  change  there  will  be  something  very  superior  to  us,  something  with 
wings.  Ah  I  that's  it :  we  were  fishes,  and  I  believe  we  shall  be  crows.  But  you 
must  read  it.' 

**' I  do  not  bsileve  I  ever  was  a  fish,*  said  Tancred. 

""Oh  t  but  it  is  all  proved ;  yon  must  not  argue  on  my  rapid  sketch ;  read  the 
bocdL  It  is  Impossible  to  contradict  anything  in  it  Ton  understand,  it  lean  sdenee; 
it  Is  not  like  those  books  In  whkh  one  says  one  thing  and  anothor  tbeoontiary,  and 
both  may  be  wrong.  Bverything  is  proved :  by  geology,  you  know.  Tou  see  exactly 
how  everything  Is  made  ;  how  many  worlds  there  have  been ;  how  long  they  lasted ; 
what  went  before,  what  comes  neoct  We  are  a  link  tn  the  chain,  as  inftelor  animals 
were  that  preceded  us ;  we  in  turn  shall  be  inferior ;  all  that  will  remain  of  us  will  be 
some  reUos  in  a  new  red  sandstone.  This  is  development  We  had  fins ;  we  may 
have  wings."* 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1877,  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Lord  Beaconsfield  about  the  Irish  Question.  I  thought  it  so  im- 
portant that  I  made  copious  notes  of  it  in  my  diary,  by  referring 
to  which  I  am  able  to  reproduce  it  substantially. 

He  said  that  the  government  of  Ireland  was  likely  to  cause 
much  trouble  before  long,  and  that  the  agitation  of  the  question 
might  be  felt  in  America  ;  that  Ireland  demanded  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  her  local  affairs,  and  a  redress  of  many  grievances 
which  would  have  to  be  considered.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
plan  for  the  better  government  of  Ireland  ?  He  said  :  "  No  per- 
fected plan,  but  a  general  idea  that  if  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
situation  he  should  propose  to  place  Ireland  in  a  similar  relation 
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to  ^e  imperial  goremment  that  New  York  holds  towards  the 
federal  government — differing  in  many  particulars^  on  account  of 
the  different  conditions— but  in  the  main,  similar/'  He  added, 
''The  fea^  that  many  express,  lest  in  that  case  Ireland  would  be- 
come independent,  t  consider  groundless — your  war  has  settled 
that;  even  several  great  states  combined  could  not  maintain  a 
confederacy  independent  of  the  Union/' 

I  reniarked  that  I  had  lately  read  his  statement  **  that  imagi- 
nation was  quite  as  important  in  the  government  of  nations  as 
reason. '^ 

*'  Yes,''  he  replied,  "  I  dare  say  that  many  will  criticise  this 
view ;  people  generally  think  that  the  office  of  the  imagination  is 
to  make  rhymes  and  write  fairy  tales.  Great  metaphysicians  do 
not  think  so.  Cromwdl  undertook  to  govern  Ireland  in  the 
*  blood  and  iron '  way,  but  &iled.*' 

I  replied,  but  he  brought  peace,  did  he  not  ? 

He  said :  *^  Yes,  the  peace  of  death.  The  rule  of  Oharles  the 
First  was  better.  The  Irish  are  susceptible  to  kindness  and  full 
of  sentiment— not  logical — and  inconsiderate  of  the  means  neces- 
sary to  giiin  desired  ends  ;  but  easily  governed  if  dealt  with  in  the 
'right  way.** 

'^  The  great  difficulty  about  the  adoption  of  any  plan  for  the 
home  government  of  Ireland  is  that  Ulster  and  the  other  Protes- 
tant portions  of  the  island  fear  that  if  Ireland  were  made  a  state 
like  New  York  her  legislation  would  be  oppressive  to  the  Protes- 
tants." 

I  replied:  ''  Do  as  we  do  in  America.  Divide  Ireland  into  two 
states,  as  we  divided  Virginia;  of  Ulster  and  Leinster  make  one 
^stote,  andoi  the  remainder  of  l^e  island  make  another.  Bach 
state  being  then  absolutely  independent  of  the  other,  and  both 
subject  to  the  Imperial  power, — as  in  the  United  States, — ^no  op- 
pressive legislation  of  the  kind  feared  would  be  possible.'' 

He  was  more  than  courteous  towards  my  suggestion,  and  said 
that  perhaps  he  might  live  to  give  me  credit  for  it. 

I  have  often  thought,  since  the  Irish  question  has  assumed 
such  large  proportions,  that  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  lived  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  eminent  faculties  for  dealing  with  difficult 
situations,  the  Irish  problem  would  have  been  solved. 

No  truer  patriot-statesman  has  lived  in  England.  His  fore- 
cast in  securing  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  means  of  protecting  India. 
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His  plan  to  bring  the  Indian  troops  to  Malta,  and  hi«  scheme  for 
enlarging  the  suffrage  attest  his  zealous  care  for  the  interests  of 
ISugland,  and  when  he,  alone  in  1878,  had  the  courage^  'Uhe 
perfect  courage/'  to  briug  the  Czar — intoxicated  with  recent 
victory — to  a  halt ;  to  drag  him  rehictant  to  the  Congress  «t 
Berlin^  and  foroe  him  to  sheath  his  reeking  sword,  and  to  tear  up 
the  treaty  of  San  Stephano*  which  Russia  had  extorted  from  the 
strangled  Turk,  and  then  acquired  Cyprus  as  a  base  of  future 
operations^  he  did  mare  for  the  security  and  glory  of  Eogli^ 
than  any  number  of  Crimean  wars  could  have  done. 

Then  his  work  was  ended,  and  a  nation — ^great«r  than  Rome 
ever  was — hastened  to  do  him  honor.  And  when  he  died — on  the 
19th  of  April,  1881 — a  cloud  of  deeper  and  more  universal  mourn- 
ing never  darkened  a  sorrowing  Empire. 

When  his  full  history  shall  have  been  written  ;  when  the  prej- 
udices of  race  and  of  caste  shall  have  died  away,  and  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  jealousies  which  impeded  him  in  his  early  career  shall  be 
well  understood ;  the  tru$  life  of  the  great  Minister  will  surpass  in 
wonder  the  most  romantic  tale  that  fiction  has  tdd. 

Then  the  fame  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  be  cloudless,  and 
future  generations  will  cite  his  example  to  show  how  ^*  mouptains 
can  be  removed  and  cast  into  the  sea,''  by  persistent  courage  and 
unfaltering  faith. 

EDWAnna  fiEBBapo^rr. 


«Thlt  uMtjTirkiiOr wiped  Tnrkir  ftmn  the  mapsC  Bmope^ ftad opewAlte 
waj  f or  tbe  Rqaiisii  «ragr  to  marah  to  ^  figqionia. 
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The  English  drama  is  of  native  growth.  In  fonn,  in  spirit, 
in  its  passion,  in  its  method,  in  its  diction,  in  its  draught  of 
character,  it  owes  nothing  to  the  ancient  or  any  antecedent  Span- 
ish or  Italian  source,  to  all  of  which  the  French  drama  owes  its 
being.  Begotten  out  of  the  mummeries,  miracle  plays,  mysteries, 
and  grotesque  exhibiticms,  the  Elizabethan  stage  eprung  in  fifty 
years  into  its  grandest  poetic  state.  It  was  Gothic  and  Bomantic, 
resembling  the  Greek  model  as  much  as  Westminster  Abbey  re- 
sembles the  Parthenon.  It  was  regarded  with  classic  contempt 
by  the  scholars  of  that  period,  as  a  home-made,  trivial,  and  vulgar 
mattef .  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Shakspere,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Massen- 
ger,  Webster,  Ford,  and  a  score  of  such  spirit,  formed  in  public 
opinion  a  group  of  brilliant  Bohemians  wasted  on  the  playhouse. 
Shakspere  was  not  distinguished  amongst  his  fellows;  his  plays  were 
not  particularly  valued.  We  cannot  find  that  he  was  preferred  at  the 
Boyal  festivals  held  at  court.  His  works  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a 
fair  share  of  popularity,  but  not  so  large  as  to  make  his  name  pre- 
eminent, or  his  retirement  from  the  stage  remarkable.  The  liter- 
ary records  of  the  period  leave  him  alone.  They  had  no  suspicion 
that  the  greatest  genius  had  lived  and  died  amongst  them,  and 
during  a  century  after  his  death  the  literary  world  was  not  sensi- 
ble of  his  position  in  the  Pantheon  of  great  men.  Addison, 
writing  a  hundred  years  after  Shakspere,  brackets  him  with  Nat 
Lee,  saying  ''  in  these  authors  the  affectation  of  greatness  often 
hurts  the  perspicuity  of  style,**  and  "they  are  guilty  of  spurious 
sublimity.*'  At  the  same  time  the  courtly  Pepys  goes  to  witness 
a  play  by  Mr.  Shakspere,  called  ''  As  You  Like  It,**  and  finds  it 
silly  and  stupid.  Is  it  strange,  therefore,  that  at  this  time  Dry- 
den  undertoo!c  to  reclaim  the  rich  wilderness  of  Shakspere  ?  and 
to  show  his  landscape  gardening  he  undertook  to  recompose  the 
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''Tempest/'  Qere  is  a  specimen  of  his  improvements.  The 
Fro»pero  of  Shakspere  reproaches  Ariel  with  ingratitude  and 
forgetf ulness  of  the  tortures  from  whence  his  magic  power  had 
rescued  the  sprite.  Ariel  replies,  ''  Pardon,  master !  I  will  be 
respondent  to  command  and  do  my  spiriting  gently.' 


i> 


Prn^pvro:  Do  lol  and  after  two  dsyi  I  wfll  diadiarge  tbee  1 

iirM :  Shall m J noUe master  I  what ihaU I  do f  aa j  what  t  what  iball  Ido? 

Nothing  can  be  more  delicate,  more  pathetic  than  the  tender 
relations  between  the  magician  and  his  dainty  Ariel.  Now  turn 
we  to  Dryden!  here  is  how  his  PriMpero  bullies  the  sprite,  in  bom- 
bastical  fustian : 

Protptro:  niehaiofheelatiMnorttifortfayiiaKl^otf 

Within  the^lmniiiiK  bowelaof  Uoant  Hecla; 

FU  finge  th  j  airy  wingi  with  sulphnrooB  flames, 
And  dioke  thj  tender  nostrils  with  blue  smoke; 

At  efwy  hioooogh  of  the  belobinK  mountain 
Tboa  Shalt  be  lifted  up  to  taste  fresh  air, 

And  then  fUl  down  againl 

And  this  grotesque  rubbish  was  applauded  at  the  time! 
Further  on  in  this  improvement  of  the  ''Tempest'^  the  two 
lovers  deliver  themselves  in  the  following  fashion  : 

•Wbatis  the  soul  r 

**  A  smaU  blue  thing,  that  runs  about  within  us." 
*'Then  I  have  seen  it  of  a  frosty  morning  run  smoking  out  of  my  month.* 

Is  it  conceivable  guch  nonsense  could  be  presented  by  a  poet  of 
the  calibre  of  Dryden,  and  that  a  public  could  be  found  to  toler- 
ate it  ? 

I  proptM  io  submit  that  the  literary  world  was  blind  to  the 
merits  of  thie  poet,  who  owes  his  life  to  the  tragedians  that  reso- 
lutely maintained  him  on  the  stage,  where  they  beat  into  the  brains 
of  the  people  a  sense  of  his  divinity,  and  then,  and  not  until  then, 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Literature  professed  an  adoration 
which  they  have  since  carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess* 

I  propose  to  show  that  no  author  of  ancient  or  modem  times 
has  been  treated  with  so  much  indignity  by  his  idolaters  ;  he  has 
been  knocked  on  the  head,  mangled,  gutted  and  stufFed,  some- 
times swept  away  and  reconstructed ;  every  playwright  and  actor 
has  taken  a  hack  at  him  I  Gibber,  Dryden,  Oarrick,  Eemble, 
tore  him  to  pieces  and  put  him  together  again.  And  these  reme- 
dies of  his  malformations,  these  amendments  of  his  imperfections, 
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are  to  this  day  accepted  as  the  ritual  of  his  divine  service.  When 
two  of  the  Shaksperean  devotees  meet,  like  Gate's  augurs,  it  is 
wonderful  they  do  not  laugh  in  each  others  faces  I 

He  had  no  consciousness  of  his  own.  magnitude,  and  cared  so 
little  for  his  dramatic  works  that  he  left  the  manuscripts  to  drift 
about  the  stage,  when  they  were  probably  lost  in  the  Globe  Thea- 
tre, when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1618.  He  seems  to  have  at- 
tached more  value  to  his  poems,  especially  to  "  Venus  and  Adonis,^ 
which  ran  through  four  editions  in  as  many  years.  The  coeval 
writers  refer  especially  to  isbtm  Winka,  but  <hiiU  hU  mention  of  his 
plays.  A  few  of  these  had  been  printed  without  his  authority, 
some  with  and  some  without  his  name  ad  author  pn  the  title  page, 
showing  how  slight  the  esteem  in  which  that  name  was  held  at  the 
time.  Theminge  ft  Oondell,  who  printed  an  edition  of  his  works 
seven  years  after  his  death,  call  them  "trifles,"  and  say  they 
"  collected  them,*'  regretting  the  author  had  not  corrected  the 
press;  but  they  assure  the  readers  that  the  *'  stolen,  surreptitious, 
maimed  and  deformed,*'  copies  theretofore  "  published  by  frauds 
and  impostors,"  were  to  be  repudiated.  They  add,  curiously,that  the 
manuscripts  they  had  "  received  from  him  (seven  years  dead)  had 
scarcely  a  blot  in  his  papers."  There  has  been  recently  discovered 
a  copy  of  this  one  edition,  revised  and  corrected  in  ink  by  some 
actor  or  stage  manager  of  the  period,  showing  hundreds  of  mani- 
fest blunders,  and  misprints  and  omissions,  and  proving  that 
these  publishers  had  not  received  from  him  his  papers,  as  they 
claimed,  but  copies  collected  from  the  memories  of  actors,  or  com- 
piled from  parts.  In  their  dedication  and  in  their  preface  to  readers, 
they  ascribe  no  transcendent  merit  to  Shakspere,  but  plead  only 
that  "  he  was  a  happy  imitator  of  K'ature,  and  a  most  gentle  ex- 
pressor  of  it,"  and  they  undertook  to  print  the  works  "  to  keep 
the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and  fellow  alive."  The  indif- 
ference extended  by  himself  towards  his  dramatic  works,  which 
he  seemed  to  regard  as  "  pot  boilers,"  is  to  my  thinking  the  most 
noble  feature  in  his  being  ;  he  was  unconscious  of  the  greatness 
of  his  own  genius  I  The  surroundings  of  the  theatre,  at  that 
time,  were  ignoble.  The  audience  was  largely  ragamuffin  I  The 
dramatist  was  also  an  actor,  holding  shares  in  the  theatre.  These 
resources  he  augmented  by  filling  the  offices  of  costumer'apd 
property  man,  for  Shakspere  provided  on  hire  the  dresses  and 
properties,    Ja  it  strange  that  a  proud  spirit  and  fastidious  min4 
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flhonld  regard  those  employments  as  a  dogpradation  ?  And  when 
he  felt  able  to  cut  loose  from  his  servitude,  is  it  strange  that  he 
was  glad  to  bury  all  record  of  his  connection  with  it,  and  leave 
as  few  traces  as  possible  of  his  engagement  in  a  business  which  all 
decent  people  held  in  undisguised  contempt  ? 

His  hopes  of  finding  a  modest  place  among  the  poets  of  his 
days  rested  in  his  poems  and  sonnets.  Whenever  he  is  mentioned 
by  his  contemporaries  they  confine  their  praises  to  these  works. 

And  81iakip6ra  thon :  wIkmb  haatj  flowing  toId, 
PliMiring  Um  world,  tbj  vndm  doth  oootein  ; 
Wbow  **  Venot^  and  whose  **  Lucreoe,"  twMt  and  cfaaits, 
Thy  name  in  Fkme's  immortal  book  hath  placed. 

But  not  a  word  about  his  plays  ! 

And  so  this  great  soul,  whose  fame  was  destined  to  fill  the 
world,  to  the  eclipse  of  ancient  and  modern  poets,  as  the  sun 
eclipses  the  stars,  was  being  quietly  buried  and  laid  away.  The 
robust  phalanx  of  the  Elizabethan  heroes,  led  by  Ilaleigh,  Sidney, 
Spenser  and  Francis  Bacon  were  incapable  of  divesting  their  minds 
of  the  ancient  and  classic  forms  of  tragedy,  and  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  new  prophet  of  nature.  If  these  failed,  how  could  the 
shallow  dilettante  of  Charles  the  Second,  with  their  imported 
French  prejudices,  appreciate  the  rude  grandeur  of  ''  Lear,''  or 
sound  the  depth  of  ''  Hamlet."  They  agreed  with  Voltaire  in 
regarding  him  as  an  inspired  savage. 

It  was  the  selfish  emergency  existing  within  the  London 
Theatre  that  served  to  rescue  one  poet  from  the  oblivion  into 
which  he  was  rapidly  disappearing. 

Shakspere  wrote  thirty -seven  plays,  or  was  largely  concerned 
in  them.    Of  these 

Fourteen  are  Comedies. 
Thirteen  are  Tragedies. 
Ten  are  Histories. 

Of  this  number  eight  have  proved  pillars  of  the  stage:  ''  Ham- 
let,*' *•  Othello,"  "  Macbeth,"  ''  Lear,"  "  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  the 
"  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  As  You  Like  It,"  and  ''  Bichard  the 
Third." 

These  plays  have  been  performed  more  frequently  than  any 
others — one  hundred  times  for  once  any  play  in  the  second 
group  has  been  represented. 

Tbo  second  group  consists  of  ten  plays  :  *^  Julius  Csesar," 


♦    • 
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*'  Coriolanus,'*  "  Henry  the  Eighth/'  *'  King  John,"  "  Twelfth 
Night/'  ^' Taming <rf  the  Shrew,*'  "The  Midfirammer  Nighfe 
Dream,"  ''  Mo^  Ado  Aboirt  Nothing,''  '<  The  Mbttj  Wivee  of 
Windsor,"  and  ''The  Tempest."  It  is  donbtfnl  if  these  jriays 
woald  hats  been  retained  on  the  stage  bnt  for  the  name  of 
Shakqiere,  npheld  by  the  popnkrUy  of  the  first  groap. 

'Hie  third  group  is  fermed  ctf  nineteen  plays.  These  are  bq 
rarely  performed  that  we  may  regard  them  as  shelved,  xiz.,  the 
three  pwrts  of  ''Henry  VL,"  two  ol  "Henry  IV.,"  "Titus 
Andronicus,"  "Pericles,  Prinoe  of  Tyre,"  "Troihis  and  Ores- 
sida,"  "Timon^  Athena,"  "  Lore's  Lrf)or  Lost^"  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra,**  "Henry  tin  V.,"  "Bichaid  IL,*  "Measure  for 
Measure,"  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "  The  Comedy  of 
Errors,"  "AlFs  Well  that  Ends  Well,*  "  OymbeUne/'  and  "  Win- 
ter's Tale." 

If  we  examine  the  first  group,  eoiitauiing  the  plays  on  whioh 
the  popularity  of  Shakespeare  mainly  depends,  we  shall  find  in 
each  of  them  one  great  conspiooous  ^haraoter^  around  which  tne 
play  is  built ;  which  affords  the  actor,  or  actress,  an  opportunity 
for  personal  display.  (A  kind  of  drama  I  have  elsewhere  distin* 
gtiished  as  the  "pedestal  play.")  The  tragedian  is  ewr  on  the 
search  for  such ;  and  Betterton,  Barry,  Barton  Booths  Bphert 
Wilkes,  Oarrick,  Kemble,  Bdmund  Kean«  Bdwin  Forrest^  fouud 
no  such  great  paHs  in  any  other  dmmatist,  nor  in  the  plays  writ- 
ten in  their  own  times  could  they  discorer  such  opportanitiea  as 
these  tragedies  afforded.  It  was  their  necessities,  thiMrefore*  that 
nfiaintained  these  eight  dramas  in  the  foreground  of  the  theatre. 
The  public  began  to  regard  each  phy  in  the  list  as  the  touchstone 
for  the  actor.  And  by  these  prsBtmans,  and  not  by  the  literary 
world,  Shakspere  was  raised  to  a  throne  around  which  they 
stood  as  a  body  guard. 

The  occasional  jMDduction  of  the  second  group  was  a  conces- 
sion to  the  curiosity  of  the  public ;  not  that  these  plays  are  less 
important,  less  weU-conceived,  than  those  in  the  first  s^oup  ; — 
on  the  contrary  some  of  them  contain  his  best  writing ; — but  the 
tragedian  had  no  use  for  them.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  had 
Shakspere  written  only  the  twenty^nine  plays  contained  in  the 
second  and  third  groups  he  would  have  remained  beeide  B^an- 
mont  and  Fletcher,  Jonson,  Massinger  and  Otway,  admired  but 
neglected.    By  the  way,  Massinger  wrote  one  play,  "A  New  Way 
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to  Pay  Old  Debts/'  in  which  there  happened  to  be  one  con6pi(r- 
notifl  charocster.  Sir  OHes  Overreach,  00  that  p]ay  has  liYed^** 
thanks  to  the  tragedians. 

There  is  at  present^  and  there  hag  been,  a  groyeling  adoration 
of  this  poety  which  does  him  neither,  honor  nar  justice.  Ben  Jon- 
son  wrote  of  him :  *^I  lovf d  Shakspere,  and  do  honor  his  mem- 
ory, on  this  side  of  idolat^,  as  mncb  as  any/' and  so  say  I, 
heartily;  but  let  ns  see  in  him  the  loftiest  expression'  of  the  human 
mind,  but  nothing  superfauman--4hat  he  is  to  be  admired,  yes  ! 
but  to  be  worshiped  as  a  gofl,  no !  The  silly  eflusioa  ol  fianatioism 
ds  degrading  to  him  and  to  us.  The  forms  of  his  works  are  de«- 
fectiye;  so  they  have  been  altered  and  put  into  better  shape.  His 
diction  is  so  teemmg  with  the  wealth  of  thought,  that,  like  a  top- 
rent  pouring  out  of  the  side  of  a  mountain  pour  the  e^trjiils  ot 
speech — ^it  tears  rocks  seamed  with  procions  metals  and  jewels,  jost- 
ling each  other  in  the  precious  flood  that  ^ng^  them  or  buries 
them  in  its  bed,  like  worthless  things.  So  without  art,  but  teem- 
ing with  riches  unooined,  Shakiq>ere  fouxided  no  school,  had  no 
following.  He  left  nothing  behind  him  but  himsdf .  XJnoultured, 
unreclaimed,  as  the  Yellowstone  Paark,  we  know  no  landscape 
gardening  to  educate  his  pioturesque  solitudes^  no  art  oonducted 
the  waters  with  propriety  into  romantic^  ready  mtad^  brooks,,  in- 
spread  them  into  well-tiimmed  lakes  ;  no.  careful  hands  cleaned 
up  his  paths ;  but  all  stood  as  God  left  it,  with  the  impress  of 
His  hand  alone,  and  therefore  it  is  inscrutable^  Such  is  the 
genius  of  Shakspere:  Unfettered  byedneation,  self-stored  by 
a  power  of  observation  whioh  acquired  knowledge  would  haye 
stunted.  I  deny  that  he  leveala  any  learning  that  such  a  re- 
ceptive mind  could  not  have  obtainod  by  attrition  with  his  asso- 
ciates. His  information  is  general  and  wide,,  never  de^p,  except- 
ing such  d^th  as  then  is  in  his  own  soul.  Wherever  certain 
accomplishmraitB  are  put  f<Mrward>  they  wiere  easily  supplied  by 
his  collaborators,  whose  learning  ranunto  him  as  rivers  ran  inso 
the  ocean.  None  but  an  actor  could  hate  written  his  playsj,  and 
actors  have  been  his  apostleis  to  carry  faith  in  hin\  and  his  works 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  when  the  high  priests  of  litenttnre 
denied  him. 

DlOU  BoUGIOAUIiZ, 


WHY  HARRISON  WAS  ELECTED! 


The  State  of  New  York  Las  of  late  years  been  the  battle- 
ground of  political  parties  in  the  United  States  as  certainly  as 
Belgium  was  formerly  regarded  as  "the  cock-pit  of  Europe.* 
The  old  campaign  cry,  "as  goes  Pennsylvania,  so  goes  the 
Unio^,*'  has  lost  its  significance.  The  Empire  State  has  become 
the  arbiter,  and  success  there  has  been  the  determining  factor 
in  the  last  three  Presidential  elections.  For  a  variety  o^ 
reasons,  few  or  none  of  them  consonant  with  the  best  foiM 
of  Republican  government,  the  Democratic  r^arty  tas,  since 
1876,  confidently  counted  upon  the  support  of  all  those  Staves 
wherein  slavery  was  but  recently  tolerated  by  law.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  electoral  votes  cast  for  General  Hancock  in 
1880,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  came  froni  the  sixteen  States 
which  compose  "the  solid  South,'' — ^New  Jersey  with  nine, 
Nevada  with  three,  and  California  with  five  ^f  her  six  electoral 
votes  contributing  the  remaining  seventeen.  Ox  the  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  votes  cast  by  electors  for  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1884,  the 
South  gave  one  hundred  and  fifty-three.  If  the  Democrats  had 
carried  New  York  in  1880  General  Hancock  (the  first  candidp^^ 
since  President  Monroe  to  receive  the  vote  of  every  Southern 
State)  would  have  been  elected.  If  the  narrow  margin  of  less 
than  one  vote  in  a  thousand  by  which  the  Republicans  were  de- 
feated in  New  York  in  1884  had  been  reversed,  Mr.  Cleveland 
would  not  have  been  inaugurated. 

Nor  would  Mr.  Lincoln  have  been  chosen  in  1860  if  the  thirty- 
five  votes  of  New  York  had  been  given  to  one  of  the  opposing 
candidates.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  first  election  of 
General  Grant,  in  1868,  as  an  overwhelming  Republican  victory, 
but  General  Grant  carried  eight  Southern  States.  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  and  Florida,  the  two  Carolinas,  Tennessee,  Missouri 
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and  West  Virpfinia  gave  majorities  in  his  fayor.  Goyemor 
Seymour  received  the  votes  of  Delaware  and  Maryland^  Kentucky^ 
(Georgia  and  Louisiana,  while  Virginia,  Mississippi  and  Texas 
were  not  reconstructed,  and  did  not  therefore  participate  in  the 
election.  In  the  College  of  Electors  General  Grant  received 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  votes.  Governor  Seymour  eighty,  but 
if  the  total  S^tfaern  Tote  could  have  been  cast  m  the  latter's 
favor  he  would  have  defeated  General  Grant'  by  seven  electoral 
votes.  The  famous  election  of  1876  in  which  South  Carolina, 
Florida  and  Louisiana  contributed  toward  the  slender  majority  of 
one  electoral  vote  by  which  Mr.  Hayes  was  elected  President, 
after  he  had  lost  New  York,  is  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  all. 

In  the  elections  of  1884  and  of  1888,  conducted  under  the 
census  taken  in  1880,  the  Electoral  College  is  composed  of  four 
hundred  and  one  members.  In  order  to  obtain  the  two  hundred 
and  one  votes  essential  to  an  election,  the  Democratic  party  reckons 
with  certainty  upon  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  votes  of  the 
sixteen  Southern  States.  The  Republican  party  reckons  with  a 
certainty  more  honorably  justifiable  upon  the  support  of  eighteen 
Northern  States,  which  cast  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  votes. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Indiana,  which  muster 
sixty-six  electoral  votes,  are  the  prizes  to  be  fought  for — the 
doubtful  States  to  be  contested.  Provided  that  these  lines  can  be 
maintained  as  they  have  been  in  both  elections  (unless  figures  not 
now  attainable  should  show  that  the  Bepublicans  have  this  year 
carried  West  Virginia),  it  is  evident  that  the  State  of  New  York 
is  absolutely  essential  to  Democratic  success.  By  no  warrantable 
calculation  can  the  needed  forty-eight  electoral  votes  be  obtained 
without  her  aid. 

Of  the  remaining  doubtful  States  New  Jersey  is  ordinarily 
Democratic.  In  the  election  of  1860  her  vote  was  divided  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  four  of  her  electors  voting  for  the  former, 
three  for  the  latter  candidate.  In  every  subsequent  Presidential 
election,  save  that  of  1872,  when  Mr.  Greeley  was  the  Democratic 
nominee,  the  Bepublicans  have  lost  the  State.  The  defeat  of 
General  Harrison  and  the  cause  which  he  represents  was,  there- 
fore, not  unlocked  for  by  either  party  in  New  Jersey.  In  the 
seven  national  elections  preceding  that  of  the  current  year,  Con- 
necticut and  Indiana  have  given  Republican  majorities,  save  in 
1876  and  1884,  and  New  York,  while  going  Bepublican  in  four 
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out  of  the  seyen,  sustained  Seymour  in  1868>  Tilden  in  1876  i^id 
Cleveland  in  1881«  As  in  1880  and  1884,  ^  in  1888,  the  Demo- 
cratic managers  foresaw  that,  with  New  Jersey  carried  to  the 
Democratic  column  where  the  State  naturally  belongs,  victory  in 
New  York,  supplemented  by  triumph  in  either  Indiana  or  Con- 
necticut, meant  victory  in  the  Nation. 

The  Democratic  party  had,  after  the  elections  of  1887,  every 
reason  to  hope  that  it  could  in  the  succeeding  year  carry  eveiy 
State  in  which  it  had  been  successful  in  1884.  Insidious  enemies 
in  the  four  doubtful  States  were  hard  at  work  to  disintegrate  the 
Republicans.  The  Prohibition  party,  which  in  1884  threw  25,- 
000  votes  in  New  York,  had  in  1885  thrown  more  than  30,000 ;  in 
1886,  over  36,000,  and  in  1887,  about  42,000  votes.  In  New. 
Jersey  a  Prohibition  vote  of  but  little  more  than  6,000  in  the 
Presidential  contest  of  1884  had  in  the  Oubematorial  election  of 
1886  increased  more  than  threefold.  In  Connecticut  a  poll  of 
2,126  in  1884  had  two  years  later  risen  to  4,699,  while  in  Indiana 
the  third  party  mustered  more  than  9,000  on  the  election  day  of 
1886,  as  against  3,028  two  years  before.  At  the  same,  in  every 
State  except  Indiana,  the  Bepublican  vote  had,  since  1884,  shrunk 
in  a  ratio  far  greater  than  the  Democratic.  The  table  showing 
the  percentage  of  votes  cast  by  the  several  parties  at  the  election 
of  1884,  and  at  subsequent  elections  up  to  1888,  clearly  exhibits 
this,  as  it  does  the  increase  in  the  Prohibition  vote,  so  justly 
alarming  to  the  Republican  party. 


• 

Democrats. 

BeimUicans 

PtoUtion* 
Ists. 

Labor    or 
Greenback 
Farty. 

BeatlertDg. 

New  York.  ..J  {^ 
ll887. 

New  Jersey  {^ 
Cc»iieotleat.{J^ 
IndJaiMk {iSi 

48.27 
48.86 
48.88 
U.H 

48.98 
47.46 

48.38 
tf.78 

48.48 
48.81 

48.16 
47.77 
47.48 
48.81 

47.88 
44.00 

48.18 
46.18 

48.18 
48.80 

8.07 
8.00 
8.76 
4.08 

8.86 

8.66 

1.64 
8.80 

o.ei 

1.88 

1.46 
0.80 
0.88 
0.71 

1.84 

l.OB 
8.80 

l\9l 

O.06 
0.17 
0.90 
1.04 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  party  had  no  reason  for 
serious  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  marked  increase  of  the  Labor 
vote  in  New  York,  which  had  suddenly  risen  from  two  thousand 
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dght  hniidred  in  1886  to  serentj  thonsand  in  1887,  for  while, 
owing  to  this  canse,  their  own  rote  had  dimnk  three  and  one- 
third  per  cent.,  that  of  the  Sepnblicans  had  decreased  foor  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  thns  indicating  that 
the  Labor  party  drew  rather  more  heavily  from  the  Sepnblicans 
than  from  the  Democrats. 

Third  parties,  snch  as  are  made  np  of  Labor,  Prohibition  or 
Paper  Money  advocates,  flourish  where  no  deep  and  broad  issue 
divides  the  two  leading  contestants  for  popular  fttvor.  Where  a 
great  principle,  understood  of  all  men,  is  at  stake,  where  a  clearly 
defined  principle  or  measure  is  maintained  on  the  one  side  and 
denied  on  the  other,  voters  ordinarily  join  one  of  the  great  po- 
litical divisions,  as  inclination  or  conviction  may  determine.  The 
exception  to  this  rule  seems  to  be  where  one  party  courts  self- 
destruction  by  shattering  its  own  organization.  Thus  the  over- 
whelming defeat  of  Mr.  Greeley  in  1872  was  undoubtedly  caused 
in  large  part  by  the  deep  disgust  of  thousands  of  Democrats,  who 
abstained  from  voting  rather  than  sustain  one  of  their  most  an- 
cient and  bitter  political  enemies. 

If  this  be  a  rule  applicable  to  political  action,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Prohibition  vote  in  the  four  doubtful  States,  drawn  in 
a  large  measure  from  the  Republicans,  could  only  be  expected  to 
increase,  or,  indeed,  to  hold  its  own,  upon  the  condition  that  no 
issue  was  presented  of  importance  sufficient  to  induce  a  return  of 
the  wandering  sheep  to  the  Republican  fold.  The  party  in  oppo- 
sition could  not  frame  an  issue  of  that  decisive  character.  It 
could  be  done  only  by  the  party  in  power.  To  do  nothing,  to 
'^  let  well  enough  alone,'^  to  pursue  the  proverbial  and  often  wise 
policy  of  masterly  inactivity,  is  within  the  province  of  an  admin- 
istration. 

True,  it  may  be  asserted  that  Mr.  Cleveland's  conduct  of  the 
National  Oovemment  was  open  to  the  attack  of  the  opposition  at 
many  points.  His  administration  has  been  successful  in  few 
things,  scarcely  creditable  in  some  things,  commonplace  in  many 
things.  Its  foreign  policy  has  not  been  firm,  courteous,  or  dig- 
nified. The  chief  part  played  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
been  in  a  quarrel  which  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  great 
ship-builders  of  the  country  by  an  official  interpretation  of  a  gov- 
ernment contract  so  arbitrary  and  unfair  that  in  a  private  trans- 
action it  would  have  seriously  affected  the  character  of  the  man 
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pUiig  the  publie  cenioe  fay  hasty  mnonds  of  ooiB]Mient  omnidii 
to  niAko  Toom  for  politacsl  fiiTorites,  igiuwwitof  llieirdoti6K»  mad, 
in  ouHiy  insttnees,  vnfltted  fay  tempenmeBt  or  odoqatiflB  cnren 
to  soqniie  s  knowledge  of  them. 

The  Secvitery  of  the  Traesoiy,  imaUe  or  imvilliiig  tD  gnypia 
with  the  problem  of  too  krge  a  lOTeime,  has  rendered  hitnwitf 
anpopohn*  with  the  tnameit  by  depositing  the  money  of  the  goy- 
emmentin  bonks  sdeeted  e^ifiGioosly  or  for  poiitii^l  reaaons— ^ 
ooorM  of  action  sententionsly  condemned  by  President  Cleveland 
bimeelf  in  his  third  annnal  mesBage,  when  he  said  that ''  No  con- 
dition ooght  to  exist  which  would  justify  the  grant  of  power  to  n 
single  offloial,  npon  his  jadgmoit  of  its  necessity^  to  withheld 
from  or  releaae  to  the  bnsinese  oC  the  peq>le,  in  an  nnusnal  man- 
ner, money  held  in  the  treasury,  and  tiins  aflSect,  at  hiswiUyifae 
financial  sitnation  of  the  eonnirj/' 

Dakota,  with  an  aiea  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoaaand 
equaire  miles  and  a  popnlation  of  seren  hundred  thoneand  people, 
easily  and  naturally  dirisible,  as  its  inhabitants  request,  into  two 
states,  the  smaHest  of  which  is  considerably  larger  than  Bsnnsfl- 
rania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Marjiand  combined,  has  up  to  the 
present  time  been  denied  division  or  admission  by  the  Demo* 
cratic  House  of  B^resentatives,  in  a  manner  so  arbitrary  and  so 
unjustifiable  as  to  invcriuntarily  recall  the  ooorseof  the  same  party 
with  reference  to  the  admission  of  Kansas. 

ThB  herald,  who,  on  Mr.  Oleyeland's  advent^  stood  "  tiptoe  on 
the  misty  mountain-top/'  joyously  proclaiming  the  dawn  of  the 
bright  day  of  ciril  service  reform,  has  found  himself  a  discredited 
"  Wiggins,^'  and  that  ideal  title  to  office,  whose  muniments  are 
personal  fitness  and  work  well  done,  has  not  been  viewed  as  abso- 
lutely unimpeachable  by  the  Democratic  tribunals  which  passed 
upon  it.  It  is  even  su^ected  that  competitive  examination  is 
not  a  bulwark  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  those  who  desire  to 
bestow  office  as  political  reward,  and  the  president  of  the  dvji 
service  reform  league,  who  annually  comes  to  the  shores  of  the 
deep  sounding  sea  to  applaud  and  to  praise,  has  remained  to 
t^ogise  and  to  defend. 
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Veteca&B  of  ihe  v&r>  rdying  upon  kTish  promisoBiBSiMd'eTeA 
in  writing  before  election,  a»  to  prasion  legidtttioni  huTO  ilneeo 
grien>iiBly  diaappouited  by  fulnteto  meet  oblations  at  matiurityv 
Of  the  one  theaeand  and  more  pention  faiUs  of  a  prif  ate  bharaeter 
aobmltted  f or  exeeutive  approval  to  Presidents  Hayefit  apd  Artbnc 
not  one  was  vetoed,  wiiife  the  interpoeitian  d  :a.  prerogattire,* 
stretched  .  perhaps  beyond  its  constitational  -limitv  killed.  Jour 
hundred  and  sixteen  oat  of  one  thonsand  and  eighty-Joor  enact- 
ments of  this  character,  passed  by  Oongrees  daring  theflrst  three 
aaid  one-half  yean  ol  President  Cleveland's  term. 

Yet  it  may  well  be  qnestioned  whether  attack  at  any  or  at  all:  of 
these  critical  points  would  have  produced  great  impresaion  npon^ 
the  mass  otf  voters  in  donbtfnl  States.  The  cootttxy  at  huge 
cares  little  for  foreign  affairs,  so  long  t&  we  are  not  at  war,  and 
little  for  a  navv  or  a  ITavy  Department,  so  long  aa  we  are  at. 
peace.  Discussion  of  financial  affairs  is  ordinarily  dreary  and  un* 
interesting  to  political  gatherings,  while  the  voters,  of  the  6IAet 
States  can,  with  that  equanimity  with  which  we  endure  the  rxmt 
fortunes  of  others,  bear  the  disfmnchiseraent  of  their  brethjren  in 
Dakota.  The  vast  majority  of  our  cttiaens  atill  view  the  honest 
and  competent  condnct  of  the  business  of  the  .government  witii 
more  concern  than  they  do  the  exact  method  by  which  fit  aud 
competent  persons  shall  be  appointed  to  office,  and:are  generoualy 
ready  to  forgive  a  party  new  topowi^  for  many  errors  and  mis* 
takes. 

The  one  absorbing  predominant  issue  which  assured  OenemL 
Haixison'a  election  was  supplied  by  his  omxment  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  politician  the  President's  Message  of  December^ 
1887,  is  inexplicaUe ;  nor  can  the  motive  be  mote  readily  ex- 
plained from  the  statesman's  point  of  view.  The  President  knew 
that  he  would  be  renominated  and  balmved  that  he  would  be  re-i 
dected.  Silence  on  the  tariff,  an  ordinary  report  ^'  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,''  a  recommendation  that  Congress  shoold  oansider 
the  question  of  the  surplus  revenue,  would  probably  have  secured 
him  a  second  term.  But  a  policy  so  safe  and  so  peaceful  was  ap- 
parently not  pleasing  to  the  President,  and  he  unwisely  launched 
upon  a  crusade  against  Protection  when  it  was  morally  certain 
that  a  Bepublican  Senate  would  baflSe,  defeat,  and  humiliate  him. 
The  Press,  as  quickly  as  Congress,  seiaed  the  advantage,  and,  be«- 
fore  a  week  had  gone  by,  the  President  found  retreat  impossible 
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and  iras  ioroed  to  mamtaia  a  position  shacply  defined  by  his  lan* 
tagoniets,  who  immediatdy  beeame  tbe  f^greesora. 

The  oompoaition  of  the  Committee  of  Waya  Mid  Moans,  upon 
whioh  the  duty  devolved  of  framing  the  bill  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  reooniinendationa  of  the  President,  was  singnlarly  nnlortur 
nate.  Of  the  eight  Demooratio  membeni,  six  represented  districts 
in  Southern  States  where  manafacturing  interests  are  so  slight  in 
importance  that  the  annual  wage-roll  of  the  xx>mbined  six  is  not 
one-thixd  as  krge  as  that  of  a  single  large  manu&otuiing  estaldish'- 
ment  in  the  North.  Neither  employers  nor  employed  could  view 
with  indifference  the  hasty  manner  in  whi<^  modificatim  of  a 
protective  tariff,  upon  which  depended  their  fortunes  and  their 
daily  earnings,  was  made  by  men  fitted  neither  by  association  nor 
experience  lor  the  tadc.  It  was  not  until  the  first  day  of  Maarch, 
nearly  three  months  after  the  President's  message  was  received, 
that  the  minority  was  informed  as  to  what  had  been  done  by  the 
majority,  and  it  was  not  until  the  second  day  of  April  that  the 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Before  the  passage*  of  the  Mills  Bill  in  the  House,  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  July,  the  National  conventionaof  both  parties 
assembled.  The  Democratic  Convention  ananimously  nominated 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  joined  with  him  npon  the  ticket  Judge  Thur* 
man.  While  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clevekaid  was  inevitaUe,  the 
choice  of  Judge  Thurman  cannot  be  regarded  as  wise  or  prudent. 
It  aroused  no  local  pride  which  could  give  his  party  additional 
strength,  for  in  a  oantest  over  a  protective  tariff  and  "  free  wool^^ 
Ohio  is  as  surely  Bepublioan  as  Vermont.  Nor  was  Judge  Thur- 
man able  to  aid  his  party  in  the  canvass.  The  attempt  ^^lich 
was  made  to  carry  a  man  not  in  robust  heiJth  and  of 
advanced  years  over  long  and  fatiguing  distances  only 
resulted  in  breaking  down  the  patient  victim,  and  arouaing  pub- 
lic sympathy  in  lieu  of  public  enthusiasm.  Nor  was  the  argu- 
ment which  Judge  Thurman  advanced  in  support  of  the  chief 
issue  of  the  campaign  worthy  of  the  high  .cpini^i  which  the 
public  had  formed  of  his  power  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate.  Apparently  he  viewed  the  countty  as  confronted,  not 
witii  a  condition,  but  with  a  theory,  for  the  constant  refrain  of 
his  public  utterance  was  the  long-sioce  exploded  dogma  ct  the 
doctrinaire  that  a  tariff  is  always  a  tax,  eidiancing  by  the 
amount  of  the  duty  the  price  of  each  article  to  the  consumer. 
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The  Republican  conyention  which  met  at  Chica^^o  was  some- 
what longer  in  reaching  a  oonolusion^  but  its  choice  of  csndidateSy 
made  with  the  greatest  hanttony^  was  more  fortunate.  To  seleot 
representative  men  from  ihe  two  great  doubtful  States,  New  York 
and  Indiana,  was  wise  politically,  and  the  men  selected  were  wise* 
The  public  utterances  of  General  Harriton,  succeeding  his  nomin* 
ation,  commanded  the  hearty  approval  of  his  party  and  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  entire  country  ;  while  Mr.  Morton's  wide 
acquaintance  and  long  and  bonorabte  career  in  business  in  New 
York  brought  strength  and  popularity  to  the  ticket  in  that  State. 
A  weak  and  puerile  attempt  which  was  made  to  deride  General 
Harrison  as  the  descendant  of  iUusUions  men  reacted  upon  its 
abettors.  General  Harrison's  reputation  at  the  bar,  his  meritori* 
otts  service  in  the  field,  his  admirable  record  in  the  Senate,  served 
as  an  answer  of  triple  strength,  while  his  discreet  bearing  during 
the  canvass,  with  his  apt  and  eloquent  speeches,  added  fresh 
renown  to  a  name  brilliantly  interwoven  for  three  generations  with 
the  history  of  the  country. 

In  that  effective  organisation  of  poUticai  forces,  without  which 
party  success  is  impossible,  the  Bepublicatis  had  undoubtedly  the 
advantage.  The  roseate  imagination  df  one  of  the  Democratic 
managers  has  supplied  our  political  slang  with  the  suggestive 
epithet  of  ''rainbow  chaser,''  while  the  jovial  propensity  of  their 
National  Committee  for  converting  sharp  disaster  into  unlocked* 
for  benefit,  recalls  the  bulletin  of  the  physician  who,  in  oft  re- 
peated phrase,  announced  that  the  condition  of  his  patient  had 
all  long  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  tersely  con- 
cluding, '*he  is  dead."  As  against  the  Democratic  ''game  of 
bluff,"  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee  and 
his  associates  indulged  in  no  counter-boasting,  but  quietly  kept 
at  their  arduous  task  until  they  were  able  to  announce,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  their  opponents,  that  the  Republican  candidates 
had  been  elected.  Perhaps  no  National  Committee  ever  before 
did  so  much  work,  or  did  it  so  effectively  as  did  that  whose 
movements  were  directed  by  Senator  Quay. 

Still,  with  prestige  of  candidates  and  ability  of  manage- 
ment in  their  fiavor,  the  Republicans  would  have  found  almost  in- 
superable difficulty  in  dislodging  the  administration  from  power 
but  for  the  aid  of  the  one  great,  clear,  dominating  issue  of  the 
Protective  Tariff.     Throughout  the  country  that  question  was 
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bpougkt  forward  to  the  imbordination,  if  not  to  the  exclusion,  of 
ail  others — ^protection  not  to  capitalist  or  mannfactiirer,  bat  pro- 
tection to  those  who  toil  at  wheel  and  spindle^  at  forge  and  fur- 
naoe^  at  the  an?il  and  the  plongh,  protection  to  all  those  who 
depend  on  a  good  day^s  wages  for  a  good  daj^s  work.  Strive  as 
"they  Blight  Democratic  orators  could  not  convince  their  audiences 
thai  labor  is  not  more  generously  remunerated  here  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe,  nor  that  European  competition  in  this 
eosnlry  means  aiight  but  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  om  own 
artisans  to  the  foreign  standard.  Explain  as  they  might  by 
percentages  and  by  comparison  Democratic  newspapers  could  not 
allay  the  apprehension  and  anxiety  with  which  the  North*  views 
tariil  modification  and  revenue  legislation  at  the  hands  of  those 
in  the  South,  who  firmly  believe  in  free  trade,  though  they  may 
prudently  disavow  such  a  faith  during  a  campaign. 

The  victory  for  protection  was  not  won  wholly  and  solely  by 
Bepublican  votes.  Democratic  unity  in  the  House  in  support  of 
the  Mills  Bill  was  not  indicative  of  Democratic  unity  in  the  natron. 
Many  life«k>ng  Democrats,  sincerely  attached,  from  conviction  or 
interest,  to  the  maintenance  of  protection,  refrained  from  all  par- 
ticipation ia  the  campaign,  while  a  not  inconsiderable  number 
f6re0wore  old  party  associations  and  openly  supported  General 
Harrison.  The  personality  of  the  candidate  could  not  repair  the 
br^h.  Popular  support,  regardless  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
ploltonn,  did  not  come  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  aid.  ^*  No  man,''  says 
a  brilliant  Democratic  editor  who  extravagantly  eulogizes  the 
President's  position,  ''no  man  made  the  President's  fight  his 
ftgbt."  The  future  historian  will  be,  aft  the  observer  of  the  pres- 
ent now  is,  greatly  perplexed  in  endeavoring  to  find  the  impulse 
&t  reason  which  gave  to  the  President  the  absolute  sway  that  he 
has  undoubtedly  exercised  over  his  party  since  his  inauguration. 

Nor  did  the  factional  quarrel  into  which  the  City  of  New  York 
was  divided  defeat  the  President's  re-election.  In  Brooklyn, 
where  the  party  was  united,  the  loss  was  £ar  more  serious ;  and  the 
105,000  votes  given  to  General  Harrison  were  no  more,  the  Demo- 
eratio  majority  in  the  city  no  less,  than  was  conceded  in  advance 
by  competent  j  ndges  on  either  side.  The  insurmountable  majority 
given  to  the  Hepnblican  candidate  north  of  the  Harlem  Biver 
made  New  York  Republican,  a  result  obtained  by  the  over-master- 
iAg  ecoQon^ic  issue  i^hich  reduced  th«  Prohibition  tote  of  1887  at 
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least  ten  thousandi  and  in  equal  measure  increased  the  Bepabli- 
oan  vote. 

Equally  fortunate  was  the  successful  party  in  the  national 
contest  in  its  mottoes  and  maxims.  That  we  intend  to  keep 
*'  our  home  markets  for  home  producers/'  that  *'  we  prefer  Unde 
Sam  to  John  Bull^'^  are  popular  and  pithy  condensations  of  the 
^conclusions  of  argument.  The  rather  amusing  blunder  of  the 
British  Minister^  who  gravely  furnished  to  an  unknown  corre- 
spondent a  certificate  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  character  as  &  true  friend 
to  England^  exercised  little  it  any  influence  upon  the 
campaign.  It  but  served  as  cumulative  proof  of  the 
oft-asserted  statement  that  the  English  people  were  greatly 
interested  in  the  election,  and  desired  Mr.  Cleveland's 
success.  Beyond  this,  it  was  the  occasion  for  a  singularly  incon- 
sistent course  of  action  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  gravely 
urged  upon  the  President  the  propriety  of  employing  the  judicial 
power  of  the  Government,  in  order  that  the  unknown  corre- 
spondent might  be  dragged  from  his  obscure  retreat  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  visited  with  condign  punishment  for  venturing  to  write 
to  Her  Majesty's ,  representative  without  the  permission  of  the 
Oovernmeut  of  the  United  States,  while  at  the  sune  time  he 
requested  the  instant  dismissal  of^  the  minister  who  was  unwise 
enough  to  reply. 

The.  Democratic  party  was  also  unlucky  in  its  choice  of  a 
distinctive  campaign  badge.  The  antiquated  and  peculiar  hand* 
kerchief  which  its  venerable  candidate  for  Vice-President  is 
accustomed  to  use  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  emblem. 
The  Bepublican  party,  by  an  inspiration  at  once  seised  upon 
the  flag  of  the  country  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  its  adherents. 
Once  lost,  the  Democratic  party  never  could  regain  this  advantage, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Bepublioan  party  will  never  relin- 
-  quish  it.  It  is  a  symbol  well  befitting  a  party  which  proudly 
boasts  that  its  policy  is  distinctively  American^  and  it  undoubtedly 
carries  with  it  a  great  prestige.  That  flag  stimulates  patriotism 
and  arouses  the  enthusiasm  alike  of  the  older  men  who  fought  for 
the  maintenance  of  all  its  stars,  and  of  the  younger  men  who  give 
devout  thanks  that  all  its  stars  were  maintained.  Under  its  folds 
the  Bepublican  party  of  1888  marched  torwavd  to  a  triumph 
which,  if  wisely  used,  will  lead  to  still  more  important  triumphs 
\xi  the  years  to  cp(ne,  HV^AifKfSB  B(«4IKS, 
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I. 
TBI  MTOhOmut  OV  DXBOOTSBT. 

Whilk  sittiDg  in  Mr.  Ediaon^  nbnuT*  a  few  daya  ago  I  chanoed  to  tiim  Ofver 
one  of  hit  maoy  scrap-booln.  Among  tiM  ei.tra«la  from  aawipapen  wai  an  edi- 
torial, pablisbed  wme  yean  ago  in  a  Journal  devoted  to  the  interesti  of  the  gas 
mannfaccorers,  in  which  the  editor  informed  the  world  that  Mr.  Edison  had 
totally  failed  to  hie  efforts  to  invent  an  electric  lam|>,  and  that  hie  idea  of  inoan- 
desoent  electric  lighting  was  a  dream  neyer  to  be  realieed.  Mr.  Bdiaon's  quiet 
faomor  in  preserving  the  editorial  is  characteristio. 

A  few  years  ago  some  enthnsiastic  inyentar  aaid  he  had  found  a  mine  of 
wealth  in  every  clay  bank.  Why  not  ?  Did  not  the  school  books  tell  as  daj 
contained  alumina  in  abnndanoe  t  This  hopefal  person  had  dog  it  out  and  we 
were  to  see  great  things,  bridges  of  cobweb  section,  steel-like  strength  and  silverj 
beauty;  iron  was  to  be  such  a  very  base  metal  nobody  woold  think  of  using  it, 
We  bad  the  metal,  bat  it  cost  two  hundred  dollars  a  pound.  This  enterprising 
person  had  made  it^cheap.  The  faiiy-like  **  aluminium  age  **  did  not  appear,  and 
yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  to-day  the  metal  is  practically  cheap  and  is  in  daily 
use  to  make  certain  valuab]e«allQ3ra 

We  have  read  that  if  S.75  per  cant,  of  manganese  is  added  to  steel  that  an 
utterly  useless  compound  is  produced.  An  alloy  of  only  4.9  per  centb  is  so  brittle 
that  it  can  be  broken  up  wlth.a  hanmier  like  so  much  glass.  Now  comes  the  an- 
nounoementbthati  if  the  percentage  of  manganese  is  greatiy  increased,  we  have  a 
series  of  new  and  very  vahMble  alloys  of  remarkable  qualities. 

.  These  things  are  confusiag.  Who  are  we  to  believe !  If  men  of  teaming  am 
so  easily  upset  by  little  facts  like  the  electric  light,  what  are  plain  folks  to  think  t 
Shall  we  cheerfully  believe  everything,  or  abide  in  the  good  cddmedisBval  frame  of 
mind  that  believes  nothing  at  all  t 

As  far  as  nature  is  concerned,  we  are  bounded  by  the  limitations  of  our  ssnsea 
Light,  heat,  and  sound  we  understand  as  well  aa  we  can  understand  them  in  the 
present  ocndition  of  our  senses.  Electricity  and  magnetism  have  been  quite  as 
well  apprehended,  and  the  great  advance  in  these  fields  is  not  so  much  the  discovery 
of  new  laws  as  the  utiliaation  in  new  ways  of  old  facts.  In  chemistry  there  has 
been  discovery  and  invention  and  it  is  in  chemical  research  we  have  had  our 
greatest  surprises  and  may  look  tor  the  most  hopeful  future. 

Invention  and  improvement  tben  will  be,  and  yet  it  may  be  questioned  if  the 
greatest  progress  in  both  invention  and  discovery  may  not  eventually  spring  from 
improvements  in  our  senses.    It  is  fair  to  suppose  our  senses  are  improving,  and  . 
that  the  thne  will  come  when  we  shall  apprehend  things  to  which  we  are  now 
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bUnd,  deaf,  aod  inwnsible.  We  only  know  wbat  oar  aenm  tell  us.  What  if  we 
may  aome  day  see,  hear,  and  feel  far  better  than  nowt  We  cannot  see  the  invisi- 
ble ends  of  the  speetmm.  What  might  we  learn  If  we  coaldf  We  cannot  hear 
below  the  sisteen-foot  tone  or  above  the  treble  of  an  ioBect.  What  might  we  not 
hear  it  we  conld  hear  more?  ICaj  it  not  be  from  the  improvement  of  onr  senses 
that  the  great  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  far  futare  are  yet  to  comet 

We  are,  therefore,  safe  in  believing  all  things  are  possible,  becanse  there  is  no 
apparent  limit  to  the  eyolatlon  of  oar  physical  being.  M'^anwhlle,  we  may  ac- 
cept new  things  in  a  spirit  of  expectant  attention,  ready  to  believe,  glad  to  be 
convinced  when  any  fort  in  natare  is  made  nsefnl,  and  yet  hesitating  to  accept 
daims  of  ne*v  discoveries  made  by  men  whose  senses  are  no  better  than  oar  own. 
A  thoosand  horse^power  in  a  tea-cup  is  seoseleas,  because  beyond  sense.  Speech 
by  wire  is  «en«ihl«s  becaose  within  the  range  of  sensation. 

Chablxb  Babnabd. 

II. 

DO    WB    WANT   DIAUBCnt 

A  OiBTAiir  Bnglish  critic  once  remarked  that  this  country  was  not  iideretMnQ 
implying  by  his  speech  a  contrast  with  Great  Britain  and  her  castles,  ruins, 
peasantry  and  dialects.  He  was  in  some  ways  an  able  man,  so  that  we  were  wiUlng 
to  smile  at  his  Inbtilar  narrowoevs  and  listen  for  the  grain  of  gold  that  might  be 
foand  in  his  utterances ;  bat  we  saw  at  once  that  when  he  spoke  of  dialects,  he  re- 
ferred to  t  e monotonous  similarity  of  our  speech,  North,  South,  East  and  West 

However  mnch  alike  the  dtixens  of  the  seve'til  States  may  speak  (and  their 
iimflarfty  of  speech  is  an  evidence  of  education  acd  a  matter  of  pride  to  all  good 
Americans),  we  have  no  lack  of  dialects  in  our  1  teratiire.  The  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  moanteineers  have  proved  prolific  of  bal  spelling  and  dialectic  eccen- 
tricities in  more  than  one  novel,  while  the  patois  of  the  Creoles  and  the  dialect  of 
the  negroes  havs  irritated  thousands  of  readers  and  hundreds  of  type-setters.  In 
Uteratur**,  at  least,  we  have  a  multitude  of  dialects. 

Do  we  want  dialects  in  this  country  f  Ko  I  Emphatically  no  I  A  dialect 
is  a  sign  of  ifi^orance,  an  nnfailing  evidence  of  the  lack  of  education.  We  want 
none  of  it.  We  want  the  negro  to  speak  as  the  Yankee,  and  the  Yankee  as  the 
Westerner,  and  the  Creole  of  I7ew  Orleans  as  the  College  Professor  at  Princeton. 

There  are  aome  persons  (it  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say  they  are  the  possessors  of 
settled  incomes)  who  flud  poverty  picturpsque  and  interesting,  who  find  la  a  tum- 
ble-down house  with  battered  rides  and  lesky  roof  an  **  interesting  object**  in  the 
landscape.  So  also  there  are  otbers  who  find  a  toi  -burdened,  unlettered  peasantry 
an  **  interesting  "  part  of  the  social  life  of  a  nation.  But  here,  in  these  United 
States,  are  we  not  ready  to  sacrifice  the  picturesqueness  of  ignorance  and  poverty 
for  the  substantial  if  not  **  interestmg**  benefit  of  universal  education  and  a  com- 
mon tongue  f  That  so  many  volumes  come  from  the  press,  docked  out  in  the 
cheap  finery  of  a  gewgaw  dialect  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Ignorance  should  no 
more  be  idealiaed  by  the  novelist  than  sin — the  twin-sister  of  ignorance.  Those 
who  speak  dialects  should  be  held  up  by  the  teacher  as  objects  of  pity,  not  id  al- 
iaed  into  heroic  proportions  because  of  their  dialectic  failing.  Every  novel  that 
appears  In  dialect  debases  literature  as  much  as  if  it  were  written  in  the  dialect  of 
the  gutter,  or  the  vile  speech  of  the  s]um<(.  Pure  speech  is  indicative  of  pure 
thought ;  and  proper  speech,  of  a  well  trained  mind.  We  have  great  need,  in 
America,  at  least,  of  pure  thoughts  and  well-trained  minds,  and  we  have  no  use 
whatsoever  for  dialects,  nor  the  ignorance  of  which  a  dialect  is  the  olTspring. 

KoBTOir  V.  JoHHtosr. 
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in. 

THI  BPIBIT  OF  THS  nUMUUM. 

I  HAva  a  high  regard  for  the  critics,  and  it  la  hot  natnral  that  I  tbcnld  hava, 
for  during  more  than  twenty-fiye  years  they  have  unifomily  treated  me  with  de- 
cided courtesy.  This  beirg  so,  it  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  differ  from  any 
one  of  them,  and  espedally  from  the  distioguished  gentleman  who  in  a  recent  re- 
view of  one  of  my  volumes  of  Bouthwef  tern  history  says :  **  The  soldiers  who 
fdught  under  Arnold  and  Gates  at  Saratoga,  or  under  Washington  at  Torktown, 
knew  very  well  what  was  at  stake,  and  ^era  perfectly  conscious  that  the  fate  of 
the  country  hingrd  upon  their  prowess.  The  sturdy  backwoodsman,  on  the  other 
hand**  [who  won  the  t>attle  of  King's  Mountain],  '*  Iniilded  better  than  they  knew. 
They  did  not  look  an  fncfa  beyond  the  homely,  though  honorable,  end  of  prevent- 
ing Ferguson  from  pr«»SBing  in  bis  northward  march  up  to  and  over  the  Ailegha- 
nies.**  And  he  adds  that  I  seem  to  **  imagine"  that  they  did  "look  an  inch** 
beyond  their  noses. 

Now,  the  gentleman  need  not  have  been  in  any  doubt  of  my  conviction  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Western  pioneers  did  fully  realise  the  consequences  of  their 
actions,  for  I  distinctly  state  it  as  my  opinion  that  John  Sevier  was  convinced 
that,  **  Ferfruson*s  army  being  destrc  yed,  or  even  badly  broken,  the  British  geoersl 
[Comwallis]  would  be  forced  to  fall  back  upon  Charleston*  and  thus  give  the 
patriots  time  to  rally  and  recover  their  lost  country,**  and  I  deariy  assert  that 
these  "  leaders  were  far-seeing  meu**  who  **  had  higher  aims  than  a  mere  escape 
from  political  tyranny.**  "They  sought,**  I  say,  "to  found  in  those  Western 
forests  great  empire  of  freemen,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  clearing  the  way  for 
a  civilisation  which  should  overspread  the  continent.**  Said  Kobertson,  while  yet 
thenaviffation  of  the  Mississippi  wascontroUed  by  Spain  and  all  tfaevart  region  be- 
yond that  river  was  fast  locked  by  her  medisBval  bigotry :  "  We  are  the  Advance 
Guard  of  Civilization,  and  our  way  is  across  the  Continent;  and  to  Governor  Caswell 
Sevier  wrote,  when  the  settlers  were  but  a  handftil :  "However  inconsiderable  the 
people  of  this  country  may  appear  at  this  day,  reason  must  infomi  us  that  the 
timo  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  become  as  consequential  in  n  unbers.  If  not 
more  so,  than  most  of  the  Eastern  States.** 

I  might  have  added,  had  the  connection  so  required,  that  the  principal  burdei^ 
of  Gov.  8evler*s  conversation  in  his  old  age  as  it  was  reported  to  me  by  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Ramsey,  who  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  him— was  the  coming 
greatness  of  the  West,  where,  he  predicted  would  be,  within  a  hundred  yean  from 
his  time,  the  seat  of  the  political  power  of  this  great  nation.  Among  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Nineteenth  Century  will  be  the  fact  that  Sevier  was  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  far  seeing  of  the  statesmen  this  country  has  yet  produced.  To 
prove  that  he  was  one  of  its  greatest  soldiers,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  state  that 
he  fought  thirty-five  battles,  every  one  of  which  was  a  victory. 

I  have  been  led  to  thiok  upon  this  subject  by  a  letter  I  have  recently  received 
from  the  Hon.  Randal  M.  Ewinir,  of  Tennessee,  in  which,  after  giving  me  an 
interesting  account  of  the  discovery  of  some  valuable  letters  of  Hon.  Joseph  H6- 
Minn,  who,  in  1816,  was  one  of  Sevier*s  immediate  successors  as  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  he  goes  on  to  say :  "What  did  those  old  Trojans  care  for  sldmessr 
exposure,  or  even  death,  when  acting  in  the  line  of  their  duty  f  Tt  seems  strange 
in  reading  the  correspondence  of  those  old  worthies,  to  see  what  unbounded  falfli 
they  had  in  the  future  of  this  country,  at  a  time  when  they  had  scarcely  blaaed  i; 
path  through  its  interminable  forestr ;  and  when  savage  beasts  and  yet  mors 
savage  men  lay  in  wait  for  them  at  t:very  fountain  of  the  wlldemess  where  they 
paused  V>  quench  their  thirst     They  seem  to  have  conceived  the  Idea  that 
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thegr  were  m  vlttbly  tod  and  guarded  Ijj  ProTidence  as  the  IsraelitM  of 

This  was  John  Serier^s  feellDg,  as  I  note  in  my  book,  "  John  Sevier,  the 
Commonwealth  Builder,"  wnere  I  state  that  in  reply  to  a  gentleii.an  who  in  his 
old  age  reminded  him  of  bis  great  b-enrioes  to  the  coaatry  and  WeKtern  civilisap 
tion,  he  said,  *'  I  am  not  entitled  to  tbe  credit,  sir;  I  hare  been  merely  an  instm- 
mont— led,  and  guided,  and  guarded  by  the  Ikfuvits  Goodness."  And  much 
in  the  same  spirit  is  a  paragraph  which  Mr.  Ewiog  quotes  from  one  of  Gov. 
MoHinn's  recently  discovered  letters.  **No  human  power,"  says  McSIinn  *'can 
stop  its  [tbe  country's]  progress,  though  it  may  not  be  tbe  will  of  tbe  All-Wise 
Disposer  to  permit  me  to  see  it  otherwise  than  he  did  the  beloved  father  in  relation 
to  the  land  of  promise:  and  to  his  will  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  give  a  Christian 
assent" 

They  were  a  remaltable  race  of  men,  those  Wesrem  pioneers,  and  mors  for 
tbe  grandeur  of  their  characters  than  for  the  wooder  of  their  exploits,  should 
their  histories  be  batter  known  by  the  American  people. 

EoxuifD  EiRXB. 

IV. 

CRABLBDOV  ASXy  OtTFID. 

Mr.  Cooxar  Rot  deserves  and  undoubtedly  will  receive  tbe  thanks  of  tbe 
Western  barbarians  in  return  for  the  expression  of  his  lucid  and  logical  expo- 
sition of  certain  of  the  social  customs  aod  characteristics  of  Eastern  civilisation. 

As  regards  the  chief  subjept  matter  of  his  letter— Child  Marriage  in  India— 
tbe  impartial  reader,  weighing  ^ell  tbe  facts  giren  and  arguments  adduced,  ran 
cheerfully  arid  easily  arrive  at  conclusions  quite  reconcilable  to,  if  not  coincident 
with,  our  accepted  ideas  of  virtue  and  leligion. 

That  tbe  ingrafting  of  the  custom  into  our  social  system  would  mark  a  step 
towards  the  progressive  will  perhaps  be  questioned,  but  can  scarcely  be  entirely 
controverted. 

Where  there  are  two  children,  of  two  families,  a  boy  child  and  a  girl  child, 
educated  to  live  and  love  each  for  the  ether,  and  from  infancy  taught  to  under^ 
stand  and  revere  tbe  sweet  and  sacred  relationship  to  which  they  are  in  a  measure 
pndestined,  it  would  appear  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  haphazard  possibilities  of 
our  ordained  order  of  marriage  would  m  a  material  degree  be  lessened,  if  not,  in 
many  instances,  enUxely  averted. 

The  existence  of  true  love,  as  ordinarily  undeir^ood  by  us,  and  with  espedal 
reference  to  our  creed  of  courtship,  is  generally  a  mere  delusion. 

As  a  matter  of  certainty,  one  does  not  absolutely  know  when  ox^e  is  really 
loved  or  in  love  ;  and  how  often  one— usually  two— can  be  mistaken  Is  evidenced 
by  the  sad  experiences  of  the  unhappily  wedded,  who,  liice  the  poor,  are  ever  with 


The  fact  that  one  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion  implies  but  does  not 
prove  tbe  capacity  to  suitably  choose  a  mate.  Ere  we  become  intractable.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  as  well,  on  general  principles,  to  have  our  parents  or  guar- 
dians asbume  the  responsibilities. 

In  tbe  e^ent  of  misalliances,  ffl-asaorted  pairs  could  perhaps  derive  some  con- 
solation, in  that  in  strict  Justice  it  could  not  be  contended  that  tbe  blame  as  to 
OQoseqiiences  rested  entirely  with  them,  the  match  being  not  of  their  making. 

Probably,  though,  by  many  this  snffge»tion  will,  with  some  degree  of  truth, 
be  regarded  as  savoring  of  moral  cowardice. 

Without  sodaavoring  to  discuss  the  question  exhaustively  and  in  its  varied  in- 
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trloadeB  and  detail,  it  is  sabmitted  tbat  the  irflectlnf^  and  coDtamplatlTe  mind 
can,  by  and  tbrougb  tbe  operation  of  its  o»n  influeoces,  readily  admit,  that 
under  this  blessed  dispensation  tbe  necessity  of  '^poppins  tbe  question"  and  its 
attendant  anxieties  won  d  be  unknown,  and  it  nrant  appear  eqaally  obviona  thai  In 
tbe  new  society  tbere  could  be  no  place  for  tbat  baartJesa  and  heart-breaking  Jada 
— tba  jiJt! 

Furtber,  tbe  universal  adoption  of  tbe  principle  which  forms  tbe  basis  of  the 

system  of  child  marriage — tbe  co-eduration  in  loTe  of  tba  child  roatco    and  its 

proper,  rifrid  and  religions  oberranoe  by  our  parents  or  guardians,  would  pr»- 

dude  tbe  possibility  nf  the  existence  of  old  maids  or  bacbeiora;  wedding  bells 

would  chime  unceasingly,  all  womankind  would  be  glorified  as  whrea  or  mothers, 

and  babies- bless  them— would  be  as  numberless  and  *'  as  numerous  aa  tbe  sands 

of  tbe  sea.*' 

Mavbics  Gbob. 
V. 

TTPOGBAPHIOAL  SCCBKTBIGinsa. 

Of  the  mnltitade  of  absurd  and  amusing  errors  made  in  the  composition  of 
articles  for  print,  comparatively  few  are  seen  by  the  readers  of  the  literature  of 
the  day.  Some  evade  the  vigilance  of  the  pmof-reader,  and  bring  mirth  or  vexar 
tion,  according  to  the  mood  of  the  reader  or  bis  relation  to  the  production,  but  tbe 
number  of  these  is  small,  and  the  more  characteristic  ones  are  seldom  printed.  Tlie 
literal  errors,  the  sobstitution  of  one  word  for  another^  somethnes  to  the  utter  ooik 
fusion  of  tbe  author's  idea,  usually  meet  an  untimely  end— or  perhaps,  more  cor- 
rectly, a  timely  one— and  disappear.  Many  writers,  whose  copy  is  l^ble  enough 
to  themselves,  no  doubt,  would  be  ama»Ki  if  they  could  see  the  attempts  that  are 
sometimes  made  to  put  their  productions  in  type.  Peculiarities  of  penmanship  are 
accented,  and  the  result  is  groteftque.  This  work  on  the  part  of  the  printer,  I  am 
sure,  often  comes  from  tbe  mechanical  nature  of  his  task.  Small  pieces  of  copy 
are  given  to  him,  Incomplete  and  fragmentary,  like  a  piece  of  a  Chinese  puzde, 
and  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  get  any  meaning  out  of  bis  little  remnant  be  s^ 
it  up  for  what  it  looks  like,  and  meantime  thinks  about  other  things.  It  is  only 
when  the  pieces  are  joined  and  one  tries  to  make  out  the  pattern  that  tbe  faduree 
to  fit  are  apparent 

Irregular  shapes  of  letters  in  copy  are  prolific  of  literal  errors,  and  one  ood> 
mon  form  is  the  substitution  of  letters  for  figures,  or  the  opposite.  As  an  instance, 
not  long  since,  in  a  report  of  tbe  coal  marke%  where  it  was  intended  to  say  tbat 
tbere  was  an  over  supply  of  egg  size,  it  appeared  that  tbere  was  an  over  supply  of 
209;  and  similarly,  where  a  writer  de-cribed  a  bouse ^with  s*gzag  staiitaases,  he 
was  made  to  give  it  the  extraordinary  number  of  819,909  staircases. 

But  tbe  misreading  of  wordt ,  and  their  use  in  tbe  p]ar*e  of  others  of  closely 
similar  pize,  sound  or  appearance  leads  to  the  most  absurd  conjunctions.  In  a 
piece  of  verse  for  a  labor  paper  some  time  ago  I  came  across  the  following  choice 
bit,  which  was  decidedly  anarchistic  in  tone,  till  it  came  under  the  reformisg  in- 
fluence of  tbe  type : 

Or  with  flags  of  crlmBon  blue, 
Torwud  \  triumph  waltii  for  yoa  I 

Since  the  sanguinary  intention  of  tbe  writer  was  so  evident,  it  Is  almost  need- 
less to  say  tbat  tbe  types  were  not  allowed  to  carry  out  their  pearefnl  intentioo, 
and  tbe  ruddy  color  i^s  restored  to  the  p«m  and  tbe  banners.  The  well-known 
Bible  quotation  *'  Tbe  cattle  on  a  tfaon^aod  bills  are  bis"  was  oooe  paraphrased 
^  Tbe  rattle  cm  a  tbonsand  bells  was  hia." 
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A  pair  of  liiittlar  erron  wh'ch  came  elo»  together  lately  will  enffloe  for 
•samples  of  tbto  rtyie  of  oompoiitioiL  In  aa  ezoellent  tecboioal  report  on  the 
Forth  raflwaj  bridge,  a  noted  engiaeer  was  made  to  say  that  it  is  a  bridge  which 
no  gale  or  toronto  can  npset,  and  in  an  editorial  article  oq  some  sp  ortiog  topic  wa 
ware  told  that  we  most  go  to  the  yoang  head  forpi^  (flro)  and  enthaiiasm. 

More  singular  than  these  errors,  and  cbaracieristicof  only  one  person  in  my 
experience,  is  the  joining  of  parts  of  two  word^ia  maouscript,  and  making  two 
new  onen  This  was  in  the  work  of  a  hasy  editor,  and  was  probaUf  due  to  the 
prcssaio  under  which  he  had  to  ^Tite.  I  recall  one  instance,  where,  in  writing  of 
the  accidental  dersHhig  of  a  train,  he  said  that  it  was  derailed  by  the  railing  of 
the  spreads,  and  another  accident  where  a  trainman  was  hurtly  slight. 

Coantless  nomberrf  of  soch  errors  of  print  as  these  given  are  never  si^n  out- 
side of  composing  rooms,  and  those  which  meet  the  eye  of  the  general  reader  are 
nsoally  of  a  qnite  dil7erent  character.    This  brief  glimpse  at  these  will  show  what 

dangers  one  has  to  face  in  writing  for  the  press. 

G.  B.  GiLLim. 

VI. 

SOME  QT7XEB  BXUZFS. 

**  What  is  Socialism  V  I  asked  ot  a  white  bearded  man  who  has  studied  the 
qoe&tion  for  forty  years,  and  be  smiled  thouAhtiuliy. 

*^  Why  not  ask  what  civilization  is  T  be  asked  in  turn.  **  The  question  is  over- 
grown. 1  can  give  you  a  sort  of  sketch,  suggestive  of  a  reply,  aod  you  ma?  un- 
derstand it  after  a  lifetime  or  s j  of  study.  I  know  a  little  about  it,  but  nobody 
after  the  first  five  years  of  studf  ever  pretends  to  explain  it  fully.  Here  is  a 
dcsleton  thought  which  may  guide  you.** 

And  be  reached  out  for  a  piece  of  chalk  aod  began  writing  on  the  table.  We 
were  in  a  beer  saloon.  People  usually  are  when  they  discuss  socialism.  Then 
the  aid  man  wrote. 

*'  That,^  said  the  old  man,  "  is  not  a  chronological  table.  You  can  make  all 
sorts  of  criticisms  on  it.  Probably  iio  two  socialititB  would  agre^  with  me  touch- 
ing the  selection  I  have  made  of  names,  and  a  good  many  would  quarrel  with  the 
arrangementb  Yet,  it  has  a  value,  as  indicating  in  a  general  way  the  lines  along 
which  thoughts  have  been  haoded  down  from  one  school  of  thinkers  to  another. 
I  am  not  trying  to  show  the  influence  which  the  different  schools  have  exercised 
on  one  another.  A  Cretan  labyrinth  would  not  show  that,  let  alone  my  modest 
little  tree.    I  am  only  explaining,  very  generally,  the  sources  of  socialistic  ideas." 

Then  he  talked  for  an  hour,  and  when  he  paused,  I  said : 

**  I  see.  flocialism  is  every tning  in  the  way  of  thought  about  man*^  condition. 
It  is  a  dream.  It  is  formulated  discontent  It  is  thd  combination  of  all  effort  for 
the  improvement  of  mankind.  It  is  like  Theosophy— a  something  or  a  nothing 
which  men  put  upon  a  pedestal  and  then  either  fall  down  and  worship,  or  heave 
contumely  at  It  is  any  effort  to  remould  the  customs  of  society  in  order  to 
rectify  rc«l  or  imagined  evils.  It  is  any  attempt  to  overthrow  any  custom  suf- 
ficiently important  and  deep-seated  to  be  called  an  institution.  It  is  any  or  all  of 
these  ** 

*'  Yon  are  wrong,"  said  the  old  man^  calmly.  Whenever  anybody  says  to  a 
socialist  anything  intended  to  show  that  he  understands  what  has  ftMen  explained 
to  htan,  the  socialist  always  says:  *^  You  are  wrong." 

**  There  should  bo  a  limitation  made,"  said  this  particular  expcment.  *'  If  yon 
give  this  wide  sii^nificant^e  to  tbe  word,  you  rob  it  o!  Vlts  particular  meaning. 
Socialism  means,  of  course,  a  study  or  a  Kience  of  tbe  conditions  of  men  in  society 
ao  fisr  as  thoae  conditions  relate  directly  to  men's  maintenance." 
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**  He  Is  wroQg,^  laid  another  thinker  and  writer  on  the  soblect.  **8nch  a 
limitation  of  the  word  Is  what  robs  It  of  Iti  fall  significance.  It  in  as  narrow  a 
Tlew  lo  one  way  as  was  taken  by  Dr.  Webster  In  his  definition  as  published  for^ 
years  ago.    That  was: 

**  *  SoclilUSU,  n.  A  social  state  in  which  there  i»  a  community  of  fH'opei'ty 
among  all  the  citisens ;  a  new  term  for  agrananism.    [See  Communism  .f  ** 

**Then  Is  there  any  real  live  Socialism  in  America  to^ayf**  I  asked,  **  or  Is  it 
as  we  used  to  think  twenty  years  ago,  the  mere  yapor  that  floated  across  the  At- 
lantic from  the  seething  caldrons  of  man*8  misery  and  strife  In  the  badly  goramed 
nations  of  the  old  world  f  ^ 

*' There  is  certainly  Sociallum  here,^  was  the  reply,  "and  it  is  particularly 
aliye.  He  who  would  do  away  with  the  jury  system  of  trial  Is  a  soclalistw  Ha 
who  would  abolish  the  wage-«ystem  and  introduce  co-operation  to  a  socialist.  Ha 
to  a  student  and  a  wou'd-be  reformer  of  our  social  order,  taking  the  word  social  In 
its  largest  meaning.    The  word  meansmoro  than  It  did  in  Dr.  Webster^  day,  ba- 
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came  the  thing  Itnlf  has  grown.  And  there  are  not  only  socialiflte,  bat  they  have 
remarkably  yigorons  organisations,  nambering  tens  of  thoosanus,  all  working  to 
establish  new  ideas  and  a  new  order  of  things.  Horeorer,  these  organisations  are 
growing  faster  tfaanontiiden  realise,  and.  taking  advantage  of  the  experience  of 
ionDer  ecron,  tbe^  are  growing  wiser  year  by  year." 

David  A.  Ctt&tis. 

VIL 

LB8TBB  WALLACK'B  8U0CS880S. 

That  there  was  something  dramatically  striking  in  the  coincidence  between 
the  death  of  John  Luster  Wallack  and  the  obliteration  of  the  family  name  from 
the  roll  of  New  York  theatres,  has  been  noticed  and  abundantly  ocmmented  upon 
during  the  past  weeks.  While,  however,  the  trite  phrase  of  ^*  Le  Roi  est  mort^ 
vive  le  Roi^^  has  been  voiced  in  divers  keys  and  with  many  variations,  it  seems  to 
me  that  due  account  has  not  been  taken  of  the  iDfluence  the  acceerion  of  A.  M. 
l^Imer  to  the  management  of  that  theatre— the  building  of  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Lester  Wallack^s  profcrssional  end— will  have  on  tbt  dramatic  history  of  the 
country.  That  the  influence  Mr.  Falmer  will  exert  will  be  a  more  potmt  one  than 
that  of  his  predecessor  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who,  like  myself,  has  for  any 
considerable  number  of  years  studied  the  past  and  present  course  of  dramatic 
events  in  America,  for  much  as  we  may  have  loved  Wallack  the  man,  it  would 
be  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  limitations  of  Wallack  the  manager.  He  lacked 
the  administrative  abil  ty  of  his  father,  the  founder  of  the  little  dynasty,  iU[ul 
when  he  came  to  the  throne  it  could  be  fairly  said  of  him,  and  more  especially  so 
during  the  last  five  years  of  his  career,  as  Thiers  said  of  Louis  Philippe:  '*  Le  Roi 
iiegti#  ei  ne  gouveme  pa».^  His  nature  was  too  kindly,  his  temperament  too 
sweet  for  the  exertion  of  strict  discipline,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, his  sentiments  were  too  inherently  aristocratic  and  conservative  to 
render  him  a  successful  caterer  to  an  ever  changing  and  fickle  public.  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  claims  to  distinction  of  Mr.  Palmer,  a  rapid  sketch 
of  his  career  may  be  of  service.  When,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  some- 
thing Hke  ehance  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  new  theatre  almost  next 
door  to  Wallack^s  old  Thirteenth  street  bouse,  his  prior  training,  though  not 
theatrical,  had  by  no  means  illy  prepared  him  for  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself.  His  position  of  librarian  in  an  important  public  library  gave  evidence 
of  the  thorough  cultivation  of  his  mind,  while  an  apprenticeship  in  active  city 
politics  had  taught  him  to  read  his  fellow  man  as  well  and  easily  as  an  octavo 
volume.  During  his  ten  years*  tenure  of  the  Union  Square  Theatre  Mr.  Palmer 
did  several  important  things*  He  gathered  round  him  a  company  of  actors  who 
were  essentially  American  in  their  methods,  and  who  worked  admirably  together; 
be  took  pains,  at  that  time  rare  in  this  country,  to  costume  his  pieces  correctiy, 
and  give  to  them  well  painted  and  elfective  scenery,  and  finally  be  olTered  to  his 
audiences  the  pick  of  the  productions  of  the  French  stage,  at  that  time  far  more 
rich  in  works  of  genius  than  Is  the  case  to-day.  In  the  height  of  his  success  he 
perceived  that  that  success  would  not  continue  much  longer  unless  he  made  a 
new  and  radical  departure^  Accordingly  the  Union  Square  was  abandoned  and 
Mr.  Palmer  wisely  employed  a  year  or  two  in  travel  and  careful  obeervation  of 
the  field  in  other  countries  before  he  ventured  once  more  mto  active  management. 
Then,  when  he  took  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  he  made  no  attempt  to  foUow 
again  the  policy  which  governed  him  during  his  occupancy  of  the  Union  Square, 
neither  did  he  follow  the  path  beaten  by  the  first  managers  of  the  littie  Twenty- 
fourth  street  house.    He  found  that  the  standard  French  play  no  longer  con- 
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fdrmed  to  the  testes  or  sentiments  of  the  Amerimn  pobUe,  as  had  heen  so 
corionsly  the  case  in  the  decade  just  ended.  He  drew  for  his  material  on  English 
sonrces,  and  the  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  choioe.  in  place  of  **  French 
Flats'^  be  offered  '*  The  Private  S«N7f»tar7.'*  and  with  '*  Jim  the  Penman"  redupli* 
cated  the  snccees  of  "  The  Two  Orphans,"  while  he  remained  fatthtul  to  his  origi- 
nal priociples  in  so  far  as  a  collectively  well-trained  and  individually  strong  com- 
pany and  the  expensive  mounting  and  careful  stage  managing  of  his  plays  ware 
concerned. 

In  a  year  from  now,  we  shaD  know  more  certainly  as  to  hii  plans  and  par- 
poses  with  his  new  theatre,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  will  soon  raise  it  to  the 
leading  place  among  American  theatres.  The  means  he  will  adopt  to  tUs  end 
can  only  be  guessed  at,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  from  what  he  has  hinted 
to  me  that  be  will  offer  a  series  of  productions  wbich  will  go  beyond  anything  our 
stage  has  yet  seen  in  all  tfaat  appertains  to  stage  management  and  stage  setting, 
while  tbe  pieces  so  produced  will  be  of  the  higfaeet  order  of  the  dramiL  New 
York,  as  the  umbilical  city  of  America,  has  long  needed  an  acknowledged  home 
of  tbe  claspical  drama.  Bdwin  Booth  attempted  to  supply  this  but  the  times  were 
not  ripe.  Lawrence  Barrett  has  talked  and  planned  to  tbe  same  end.  Is  it  not 
probabl*  that  it  bas  remained  fur  the  manager  of  Palmer's  Theater  to  carry  it  to  a 
successful  consummation  f  Hobacb  Towssknd. 

VIIL 

OUB  POSTAL  8SRV10K. 

NnnBTT-KiNx  out  of  every  hundred  citisens  of  the  United  States  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  postal  servioeof  our  country  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  travel- 
ing through  tbe  Unitpd  States  I  have  beard  such  an  assertion  made  by  both 
'* traveled"  and  **untraveled"  Americans  who  seem  positivelv  grateful  to  tbe 
United  States  government— with  its  superabundant  wealth«>for  givug  them 
a  mail  service  of  any  kind.  But  tbe  residents  of  large  cities  have  no  ooooeption 
of  the  irregularitv  of  the  poetal  service  in  outlyiog  distriota,  supplied  by  what  is 
known  in  tbe  postal  department  as  the  "ster  routa,**  nor  of  the  otter  moompe- 
tenoe  of  many  of  the  postal  servants.  Two  years  ago  I  traveled  with  a  special  re* 
porter  from  a  leading  Boaton  paper,  who  was  oommlnioDed  So  photograph  a  da 
linquent  postmistress  in  tbe  State  of  Vermont,  and  who.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  sent  me  some  very  graphic  repreeentetioDs  of  tbe  fair  lady's  back  kitchen  in 
wbich  she  kept  the  United  Scatpe  mail.  Country  postmasters  stand  perfectly 
aghast  if  you  betray  any  sense  of  irritation  at  tbe  delay  of  your  regu^r  mail  or 
at  the  non-delivery  of  your  New  York  daily.  Not  long  ago  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  quantity  of  the  United  States  mail  for  a  certain  township  conveyed  a 
distance  of  three  miles  in  a  soap  box  kindly  brought  over  by  tbe  kindness  of  a 
private  citiaen.  In  the  mtmth  of  January  last  a  local  railway  became 
bankrupt,  and  ceased  to  run,  and  it  took  fully  tbree  months  before  tbe  mail  service 
could  be  restored  to  tbe  towosbips  along  the  route,  altbongh  they  were  but  a  f^w 
miks  from  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railway.  The  United  States  has  very  nearly 
sixty  tbou^and  post-offices  with  a  postal  touts  of  more  than  three  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  miles,  and  yet  such  is  tbe  organisation  of  the  depsrtment  tLat  if 
an  extension  of  some  three  or  four  miles  of  postal  route  has  to  be  made  tenders  for 
tbe  ^ame  must  be  sent  to  WasUioatoo.  The  post-oiBoe  inspector  seems  to  be 
merely  a  kind  of  police  detective,  who  must  drop  in  upon  the  country  postmaster 
at  an  unwary  moment  to  see  if  be  is  not  absconding  with  a  registered  letter  or  the 
cash  l>oz,  but  he  appears  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  tbe  arrangement  of 
tbe  mail  service.    But  it  is  not  merely  in  country  places  that  I  iind  the  postal 
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TloelMfflcfent,bat  there  are  Teryloud  compIaiDtB  regardiiig  it  In  such  large 
centres  of  population  as  CUcago  and  St.  Ixmis.  Cities  of  very  considerable  siie 
are  still  without  a  local  delivery,  and  the  citiaens  thereof  are  perfectly  satisfied, 
amidst  the  "terrific  msh  of  our  American  life,"  to  tmdge  four  times  a  day  for 
the  receipt  and  dispatch  of  their  bosinesB  letters,  and  seem  portecHy  Incrednloas 
when  they  are  told  that  in  an  old  fashioned  and  somewhat  effete  cuontry  like 
Great  Britain  there  Is  oot  a  town  or  village  which  has  not  a  local  delivery. 

Bnt  we  most  not  compare  the  postal  arrangements  of  the  United  States  with 
that  of  GFreat  Britain.  There  are  manifestly  greater  difflcaities  in  arranging  for 
a  prompt  mail  service  in  a  country  with  an  area  of  three  millions  ot  square  nules 
than  in  a  countiy  of  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  although  the  enor- 
moos  surplus  of  our  national  revenue  ought  to  relegate  many  difflcultieF,  and  do 
much  to  equalize  the  difference.  But  I  compare  the  postal  service  of  the  United 
States  with  that  of  British  India,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aflSrm  that  the  mail  ser- 
vice ot  that  vast  empire  is  iofloitely  better  than  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
postal  department  of  British  India  is  very  nearly  self-snpportiog,  and  yet  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  it  has  had  what  is  praclically  a  one  cent  postage  on  letters  and  a 
half  cent  postage  on  cards.  Every  town  and  village  has  a'local  delivery,  and  in  all 
large  cities  and  in  milittry  stations  the  post-office  combines  the  three-fold  duties  of 
mail  service,  telegraph  and  savings  bank.  For  ten  years  psst  the  postal  depart- 
ment of  Britiah  India  has  instituted  an  admirable  system  of  C.  O.  D.  on  parcel 
delivery,  so  that  in  country  places,  instead  of  having  (as  in  America)  to  Journey 
some  noiles  to  the  nearest  '*  express"  office,  where,  according  to  the  old  slow  coach 
sfBtem,  your  parcels  may  be  decained  ^*  at  your  own  risk"  for  days,  you  can  have 
mall  packages  not  ezoeedin  a  certain  siae  and  weight  delivered  at  your  very 
door. 

The  portal  department  of  British  India,  with  its  vast  territory  and  eiior- 
moos  population  of  800  millions,  is  well  organised.  Every  controlling  officer 
ia  a  trained  expert  and  not  a  mere  political  nominee.  The  Postmaster  General  of 
India  is  uaually  a  covenanted  officer  of  the  India  civil  service,  and  resides  with 
the  supreme  government.  But  each  province  or  state  (for  in  British  India  there 
ia  local  state  government)  has  its  poetmaster  general.  There  provinces  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  inspectorships,  and  the  public  can  forward  to  these  inspectors  any 
complaint  on  **  postal  service  "  with  the  assurance  of  its  being  promptly  attended 
ta  The  railway  mail  service  is  operated  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
the  distribution  being  made  from  large  traveling  post-offices,  but  in  the  **  Star 
route"  H.  M  %  mail  is  conveyed  in  secure  mall  carts  supplied  by  the  department, 
although  drawn  by  contract,  and  not  as  in  tbe  United  States  conveyed  in  a  huck- 
ster's wagon,  a  donkey  cart,  or  a  hand-barrow.  Post-offices  are  graded  into  dif- 
ferent classes,  and  all  postmasters  receive  a  stated  salary  according  to  their  grade. 
They  are  nominated  by  the  Postmasters  General  of  the  State  or  Province,  and 
practically  by  the  administration  in  power,  bnt  the  appointment  ia  for  life,  subject 
to  good  behavior  and  departmental  efficiency. 

The  present  organiiation  of  the  Postal  Department  in  the  United  Statea 
precludes  the  possibility  of  its  ever  becoming  a  really  efficient  Sf^rvice,  for  even  a 
Rowland  Hill,  an  expert  of  experts  in  postal  onganiaatiou,  would  not  be  secure 
against  the  caprice  of  party  administration.  The  cumbersome  machinery  of 
Wni»hington  should  be  broken  up,  and  each  State  should  have  its  postmaster  gen- 
eral, while  the  whole  postal  administration  of  the  United  States  sbonki  be  con- 
trolled by  the  very  best  man  that  money  and  official  position  can  secure.  Surely, 
of  all  countries  m  tbe  wide  world,  the  United  States  of  America  has  a  rieht  to  the 
▼cry  best  mail  aenrloe.    We  are  a  commercial  people.    We  do  not  txMSt  of  our 
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•taading  army  of  28,946  meo,  nor  do  we  boast  of  oar  nayj  (wfaen  foand),  bat  wa 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  a  great  commercial  empire  wbicb  posts  some  ninety 
millions  of  letters  every  year«  and  trsn^mits  fifty  millions  of  telegrams,  rtioald 
have  as  good  a  postal  serTice  (iX  xiot  better)  as  the  Hindoo  of  Benares  and  the 
Moatam  of  Bombay.  Thomas  P.  Huqbxb. 


THX  HOIOB  or  FRANCS. 

I*  is  doabtfol  if  any  form  of  criticism  is  less  yalaable  and  aathorltatiTe  ttuin 
criticism  of  a  coontry  not  yoar  own.  One  likes  to  read  an  intelligent  obseryer's 
estimate  of  a'  foreign  ooontry ,  and  hear  what  may  be  said  of  its  manners  and  insti- 
tatlons;  for  all  snch  writing  is  in  its  way  piquant  and  appetising.  But,  to  be  intelli- 
gent and  yalaable.  it  necessitates  a  brc»d  background  of  study,  and  a  perfect 
elimination  of  feelings  and  prejudices.  But  what  critic  equips  himself  bymeet> 
ing  sai'h  conditionfif  Almost  all  that  has  been  written  and  which  is  notable  in 
**coontry  criticism"  has  been  tinotared  by  superficiality  and  prejudice.  Of  course 
much  tmth  is  stated  and  many  undeniable  facts  are  produced  along  with  clearly 
exhibited  bias,  but  Tery  few  are  the  writers  who  treat  a  foreign  country  at  all  who 
do  not  in  a  nuner  car.^cature  it.  We  see  f  he  glimmer  of  yraisemblance  in  what  was  said 
of  America  by  Mrs.  Trollope  and  by  Dickens  in  his  famous  "Notes,**  and  by  Haw- 
thorne concerning  England  in  his  book  on  "Our  Qld  Home.  But  we  see  it  just  as 
we  ase  certain  truths  in  pictorial  caricature.  The  difference  is  the  artistes  cartoon 
is  a  caricature  by  intuition,  while  the  criticism  of  the  foreign  land  in  one  in  effect 

Books  of  this  sort  are  in  a  measure  lampoons,  though  their  authors  are  pre- 
tsndiog  to  be  really  serious  and  judicial.  On  the  contrary,  books  like  De  Tocque- 
TilleHi  on  our  own  country,  and  £merson*s  upon  England,  are  really  successful 
criticisms,  and  are  among  the  pare  books  of  their  kind  which  are  sa  They  may 
not  be  without  fault,  but  they  are  so  accurate  a  perfection  and  show  such  careful 
study  and  intelligence  that  unlike  the  others  referred  to  they  will  not  suffer  essen- 
tially  from  the  footsteps  of  time.  It  was  Matthew  Amold*s  imperfect  data  and 
strange  prejudice  which  made  his  latest  concIusiODS  about  us  so  grotesque,  while 
at  the  same  time  you  can  trace  back  to  some  germs  of  truth  eyery  indictment  that 
he  uttered.  While  he  implicitly  held  England  up  as  haying  solyed  tiie  human 
problem  in  a  better  way  than  America  has  solved,  his  yarious  points  whidi  were 
offered  to  proye  this  were  owing  to  his  ill-managed  perspectiye  made  to  prove  too 
much,  for  they  are  just  as  true  of  England  as  of  us.  It  was  an  effort  to  measurs 
the  facts  in  the  case  by  a  reference  to  his  American  discomforts.  All  this  may  be 
very  edifying  as  a  contributioB  for  one  country*s  reading,  or  to  point  out  a  few 
spots  on  the  sun,  but  it  is  worthless  as  a  philosophy  of  the  sun  itself. 

I  have  been  led  into  thcM  preliminary  observations  by  a  recent  article  in 
which  Mr.  Max  0*Rell  complains  of  an  emptiatically  false  indictment  of  Francei 
Probably  no  idea  has  been  more  sedulously  held  by  both  American  and  English 
writers  than  that  which  maintains  that  the  French  are  destitute  of  the  idea  of 
home,  as  it  is  known  to  the  Anglo  Saxon  race.  How  often  have  we  heard  from 
them  that  the  French  language  has  no  word  for  hofM.  This  made  the  accosation 
seem  plausible,  but  it  never  seemed,  even  with  this  evidence,  qnitn  credible.  And 
even  now  Max  O'Rell  tells  us  that  the  alleged  philological  proof  is  Talse.  "  To 
feel  the  whole  meaning  of  those  sweet  words,  Chez  fois,  ehez  nous,"  he 
says,  **  one  must  know  the  language  they  form  a  part  of.  How  many  Boglish 
or  American  people  have  an  inkling  of  their  value  f  Do  they  rare  to  know  that 
some  hand  -«d  years  back  the  French  ufted  to  say  en  chex  (from  the  Latin  in  ooao, 
at  hams)^  then  took  to  adding  a  pronoun,  en  ehez  nous,  and  that  later  on  the  peo* 
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pie  mistaking  the  word  ches  for  a  preposiHon  because  it  was  always  foHowed 
bj  a  pronoun,  sappressed  the  «n,  so  that  now  the  French  language  has  loet  a 
noon  for  home  but  has  kept  a  word,  cAes,  which  to  this  very  day  has  all  sigoifl- 
cance.  It  contains,^  he  says,  **  the  idea  of  snugness  and  happiness,  though  It  may 
represent  but  a  quarter  of  a  house."  He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  accusation 
that  there  is  no  home  life  in  France  is  the  "  most  glarine  mistake  "  ever  made. 
We  might  have  known  this,  too,  ourselves  if  we  had  only  stopped  to  think 
of  what  is  patent— and  what  he  advances — that  the  French  are  neither  great 
travelers  nor  emigrants.  There  is  no  place,  in  fact,  so  dear  to  them  as  home.  We 
knew,  too,  a)l  the  while  that  English  and  American  writers  were  inculcating  the 
anti-home  notion  concerning  France,  that  nowhere  is  the  whole  family  kept  to- 
gether as  it  is  in  France.  The  small  farm  ia  divided  and  re-divided  to  give  all 
the  children  a  foothold  with  their  parents,  and  this  home  is  **ao  precious  a  domin- 
ion that  the  outsider  is  often  Jealously  excluded  from  it."  The  few  Frenchmen 
who  emigrate  only  do  so  for  temporary  gain,  and  all  who  do  so  return  to  France 
if  the/ can. 

Max  0*Rell  intimates  that  the  criticism  which  should  have  been  made  is  that 
the  French  are  so  home-like  and  home-loving,  that  they  are  narrow  in  their 
mental  horison.  They  are  too  apt  to  think  that  France  is  either  the  whole  world 
or  that  what  there  is  outside  of  it  is  scarcely  worth  their  serious  attention.  And 
how  iodividually  true  this  is. 

I  am  not  trying  to  give  all  the  clever  things  which  be  says  on  this  subject,  but 
I  must  add  that  in  his  opinion,  no  foreigner  except  Mr.  Hamerton  has  written  any- 
tliing  about  France  that  is  **  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on."  The  most  critics 
foreign  to  that  land  look  at  Paris  and  call  it  France,  while  Mr.  Hamerton  has  spent 
years  amoog  all  classes  of  French  people  and  is  probably  one  of  the  best  critics  of 
tHe  kmd  id  the  world .  I  have  seen  nothing  lately  better  calculated  to  call  a  halt  to 
rapid  and  superficial  criticism  of  another  country  than  your  owe  than  this  pungent 
and  acutely  written  article  of  Max  0*Reil's.  It  ought  to  make  us  all  modest  when 
we  travel  and  to  remember  that  no  nation  can  be  sincerely  studied  or  effectually 
pictured  by  rapid  glances  from  a  car  window  and  the  massing  of  grotesque  sporadic 
axaoBpHiB. 

JOSL  BXHTOHt 
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AmnQUABiAKB  win  read  with  interest  an  exbanstive  treatJaeTateilyisBaed  by  the 
American  News  Company,  with  the  sanction  of  the  American  Geographical  Soci- 
ety, on  the  **  Origin  of  the  Name  America. '*^  The  anth(»r  con*«nds  that  this  con- 
tinent does  not  derire  its  name  from  Amerigo  Vespacd,  as  Is  generally  snppoied, 
and  be  advances  another  tb«K>ry  backed  by  important  testimony  and  argnmeots, 
which  will  well  repay  the  attention  of  the  cnrisos  and  learned.  The  woi^  has  cod- 
siderable  historical  merit  and  is  well  illustrated. 

Dr.  J.  I.  Iffombert^a  '*  History  of  Charles  the  Great,'^^  or  as  he  Is  nnially  styled 
Charlemagne,  is  the  product  of  great  research  and  learning  and  a  vast  collection 
of  incidents  connected  with  that  wonderful  monarch. 

Mr.  Edward  EggIeston*s  **8choo)  History  of  the  Unitud  States^^'t  makea  a 
good  text-book.  It  is  free  f ron^  the  objection  of  high  party  coloring,  and  gi^es  a 
fair  and  clear  survey  of  facts  from  the  period  of  the  earliest  discoYer.es  to  tha 
present  time.  It  u  alK>  adorned  with  almoat  Dnmberless  illustratiaDa,  indodug 
portraits  and  some  colored  lithographs. 

The  compUatian  of  the  furoTerbial  utterances  of  all  agesj  classified  both  sab- 
Jectively  and  alpbabetically  is  a  task  that  only  an  ^ntellectaal  worker  of  tbegreatesit 
muscularity  could  baye  achieved,  and  Mr.  Robert  Christy  ia  entitled  to  high  coin- 
mendation  for  his  attempt.  These  two  volumes  have  a  very  tempting  Iog^  about 
them  to  people  whose  business  it  is  to  write  or  speak  for  the  public  ear.  Almost 
every  topic  one  can  think  of  can  here  be  pounced  upon  and  under  its  full  faced 
headline  some  wise  and  witty  utterances  can  be  found  that  throw  light  upon  it, 
or  that  stimulate  to  thought  activity  along  the  desired  Una  The  compiler  has  not 
always  credited  those  proyerbial  utterances  to  their  souree,  and  there  are  some 
needless  rep  >titions  and  an  occasional  error.  It  i^ipears  to  us  also  that  be  might 
have  drawn  far  more  heavily  than  lie  has  upon  the  Proverbs  of  Scripture,  many 
of  which  are  models  of  profundity  and  point.  The  work,  however,  is  on  tha 
whole  well  done. 

*  *'  Orliriii  of  the  Nam«  Ameries."   Ameriosn  Newt  Craiipaiiy. 

t  **  A  History  of  Ghsrles  the  Orest  (ChatUmn'mtX"  By  J.  I.  Mombert,  D.  D.  D.  ApplstoB 
dkCo. 

t "  A  History  of  the  Unlt«d  Stotss  sad  lU  Psople^  for  Che  Use  of  SdMob."  By  Sdirtrd 
Effglt'ston.    D.  Applet  on  A  Co, 

I  **  Proverbs,  Maxims  nni  Phrases  of  All  Ages."  Glsasifled  sal^tlrely  snd  insnged  alpha* 
betically.    8  toIs.    6.  P.  Putoam's  Sons. 
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80BM  of  tbe  moRt  difficult  qoeetlODt  of  politloftl  and  tocial  eeouomy  woald  be 
•olTeJ  if  people  understood  how  to  exerdie  thrift  and  live  within  their  incomen. 
Especially  does  this  apply  to  small  incomea  The  author  of  **  How  She  Did  It  ^ 
has  written  a  yery  readable  book,  likely  to  be  of  practical  benefit  to  mnltitades  if 
they  will  only  stady  it  caref ally.  The  preface  siates  that  the  story  is  in  no  seoae 
fiction,  bat  an  actual  portreyal  of  the  aothor's  personal  experiences,  step  by  step^ 
It  is  a  brave  st'>ry  and  bravely  told. 

*'The  Jewish  Prayer  Book^^f  or  Manual  of  Household  Derotionii,  Is  the 
work  of  a  Commlctee  of  the  Jewish  Ministers*  Association,  consisting  of  the  Rey. 
Doctors  O.  Gottheil,  F.  de  Sola  Mendes,  A.  Eobut  and  Louis  8tem.  It  is  devo- 
ticnal  and  ethical  rather  than  dostrinal,  and  will  meet  a  want  felt  by  pious  Jews 
of  all  schools.  In  addidon  to.  a  large  nomber  t>f  prayers  suitable  to  almost  every 
personal  and  family  oondltkm,  it  contains  many  beautiful  and  timely  meditations, 
practical  suggestions  and  ethical  readings.  We  have  never  seen  any  devotional 
work,  not  claiming  direct  inspiration,  ao  truly  comprehensive,  either  in  Christiao 
or  Jewish  literature.  Christians  as  well  as  Jews  will  find  much  that  will  greatly 
edify  and  interest  them.  The  Committee  have  rendered  an  important  service,  not 
only  to  their  own  people,  but  to  all  mankind,  in  the  publication  of  this  small  but 
weighty  volume,  which  will  win  its  way  to  many  hearts. 

Professor  Fisher,  of  Yale,  has  brought  together  into  one  compact  pocket 
manual  a  group  of  **  Christian  Evidences,^  which  serve  the  purpose  of  classifica- 
tion, and  give  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  course  of  reasoning  deemed  satisfao- 
tory  and  conclusive  iu  the  thedlofical  schools  of  the  present  day.  The  task  under- 
taken is  limited  by  the  title.  The  existence  of  Goil  and.  His  government  of  things 
are  taken  for  granted.  The  point  is  really  to  prove  the  **  substantial  verity**  of 
the  gospel  historlea  Their  inspiration,  and  the  prewnce  or  abwnoe  of  discrepan- 
olea,  are  questions  the  author  leaves  to  other  faraaches  of  theology.  The  sul^jecta 
diieflv  discussed  are  mhradea.  .the  divine  character  of  Jesus  as  portrayed  in  the- 
gospels,  the  resurrection^  alleged  errors  of  opinion  among  the  aposttea,  diffleulties 
onocpiparingtbeOld  and  New  Testaments,  proof  from  prophecy,  the  intrinaic 
excellence  of  Christianity  and  Its  rapid  growth.  To  dergymen  and  laymen  desir- 
ous of  meeting  infidel  arguments  th'S  work  will  he  suggestive.  It  Ut  by  no  means 
exhaustive,  nor  does  It  bring  forward  any  new  arguments.  Miracles  rest  on  testi- 
mony. Revelation  Is  miraculous.  He  who  denies  the  possibility  of  a  miracle  will 
not  credit  any  testimony.  He  who  admits  the  possibility  must  sift  the  testimony 
or  let  others  do  It  for  him.  The  greatest  mtraclea  alleged  in  referen  ^e  to  Christ 
are  his  birth,  his  resun^ction  and  his  ascension.  If  Christ  were  not  of  saper- 
natural  birth  then  the  fabrie  of  Christianity  falls:  but  this  is  a  pomt  on  whi^ 
the  human  testimony  is  neceswrily  meagr?,  and  Professor  Fisher  does  not  touch 
upon  It.  The  divinity  of  Christ  may  be  inferred  from  his  eharaoter,  but  can 
hardly  b&pmv^  bv  It.  Even  miracles  do  not  prove  divinity,  else  were  Moses, 
Elijah,  and  Peter  divine.  The  fttct  is  that  the  wliole  subject  of  the  supernatural  in 
rehglon  Is  shrouded  In  mystery.  It  Is  entirely  distinct  from  the  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  of  Christianity  or  Its  rapid  spread  and  growth.  It  Is  around  the 
alleged  supernatural  in  Christianity  that  the  confiict  of  the  future  win  thioken. 

*  "  How  She  Did  It,  or  Comflirt  on  |tOO  a  Tetr.*   Bjr  Hny  Cni|r«r.   D.  Appleton  A  Co. 
t  **  The  Jnwleh  Home  Prajm*  Book.  *    A  Maaesl  of  Hoasehold  Derotion.    Pobllshed  br  the 
Jewish  Mtr  letert*  AMoeletlon,  New  York. 

t**MuisslofOhrlstlu8vld«Dees.'*  Bf  Qeoige  Park  FUh«,  D.D..  LL.D.  Charlet  Ckrlhasr*! 
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The  gemUoeiMM  ol  the  foapel  histories,  and  the  moral  ezMDence  of  Ohiiitiaiii|x» 
with  its  power  to  elevate  meo,  ere  conceded  hy  many  who  yet  doubt  the  doRBoa  at 
the  saperaatiiral  ooBoeptionoC  the  infiuit  Cbiist,  or  his  rssorrectiaiiaiKl  asoensioii, 
as  they  doabt  all  so-called  miracles,  notwithstaodimr  the  weight  of  teetifflODy  or 
of  aiitliorit7,  or  of  both,  which  have  been  prodnced  in  their  behalf.  The  idea  of 
this  manual  is  exoetleot,  althoagh  In  some  respects  the  avthor  fellows  too  closely 
in  the  track  of  the  schools,  and  ftuis,  we  think,  to  meet  or  emi  toelatoaemeof 
the  difficulties  honsst  minds  enooonter. 

Few  thonghtfol  persons  are  entirely  satisfied  with  any  creed  of  Christian 
doctrine,  however  venerable  or  authoritative,  and  yet  few  pe<9le  venture  to  aasafl 
or  even  to  criticise  the  creed  of  thefr  own  church.  Mr.  Baton  in  his  moderately 
written  and  unassuminK  book*  deals  very  respectfully  with  popular  beliefi  and 
efitablistred  cieeds,  but  he  reoogoiies  the  fact  that  they  are  but  imperfect  ezprea* 
•ions  and  forms  of  thought,  ptrugghng  with  the  ri  andesfc  problemii  that  can  occupy 
the  minds  of  men.  His  purpose  is  to  set  forth  the  undisputed  principles  or  some 
of  tbem,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  creeds,  and  he  claims  that  theae  principles  are 
not  now  evolved,  as  it  were,  for  the  first  time,  but  have  been  recognized  in  all 
ages  by  the  purest  and  mosc  devout  and  enUghteoed  minds.  The  subjects  treated 
of  are  God,  Kan,  Christ,  The  Creeds,  The  Bible,  The  Church,  The  Sacraments, 
The  Lttnrgy,  The  Future  Life.  The  tendency  of  the  book  may  be  gathered  from 
what  the  author  says  as  to  the  Augustinian  and  Alexandrian  schools:  **Tbe 
AuguHiniau  theology  has  hitherto  colored  moAt  of  the  religious  thought  of  this 
continent,  but  with  the  increase  of  independent  thought  and  study  the  older, 
better  and  more  truly  orthodox  form  of  theology  of  the  Alexandrian  Fathers  is 
retumins:,  and  in  intelligent  and  broadly  thinking  quarters  is  fisst  superseding 
the  cruder  form  of  religious  belief  that  has  prevailed.**  The  popular  conception 
of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was  essentially  different  from  the  theism  of  the  later 
prophets.  The  New  England  theology  of  fifty  years  ago  h*  slowly  fading  into  his- 
tory. And  yet  the  great  thought  of  Ghxl  abides,  and  must  abide.  *'The  highest 
proof  of  GodHi  existence  is  the  fact  that  we  are  ahle  to  think  of  him  at  alL**  The 
same  breadth  of  view  pervades  the  other  chapters  of  this  book,  in  which. the 
reader  will  find  statement  rather  than  argumeot,  but  the  statement  is  that  of  a 
candid  and  dear  thinker,  in  line  with  advanced  but  distinctively  Christian  phi- 
Iceophy. 

**  The  Realities  of  Heaven  ^^  is  the  title  given  to  a  coHectkm  of  eight  lectnrsa 
from  what  seems  to  us  the  Swedenborgi^n  standpoint  The  writer  does  not  be- 
lieve in  a  future  material  body.  The  futurs  life  is  to  be  wholly  spiritual  so  far  as 
the  soul  of  man  is  concerned.  There  are  many  wise  and  devout  sayings  in  this 
little  book,  which  may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  all  who  feel  drawn  to 
these  bidden  and  niblime  mysteries. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Stevens*  book,  entitled  **  Around  the  Worid  on  a 
Bicycle,**!  has  lately  been  iesued  by  the  Scribners,  and  will  be  eagerly  opened  by 
all  who  have  had  the  first  volume  before  them.    As  a  narrative,  this  second  vol- 

•  *-Th«  HMTtAfthe  Oraedt;  Hlfttnriail  B«11irlon  in  the  Ugbtof  UoOem  Tboncht"  By 
Arthur  Wentworth  Eaton.    O.  P.  P^tnam^s  Bona. 

t  *  The  BealiUea  of  Heaven.**  Eight  Leotorea.  By  Bor.  T.  F.  Wright  W.  H.  Alden,  Fhlte- 
delphla. 

t  *'  Aronnd  the  World  on  a  Bleyde.**  YoL  9.  From  Teheran  to  Tokobama.  By  Thomaa 
BtoTena.    Charles  8oribaer*a  Bona. 
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miMl  lS|wrluiiM  bardly  ulatoregttngu  the  flnt—wtt  cannot  exactly  flBjwtay.  on- 
liM  it  be  that  toe  first  Tolume  was  simplj  ioimitsble.  Perhaps  tbe  autbor  dweUa 
longer  on  tbe  moredeseriptiTe  parts  of  his  work  and  less  on  personal  adventum. 
The  book  will,  however,  bear  very  attentive  readiofCt  «id  i^  exceedingly  instnn^ 
tive  in  the  light  It  throws  upon  the  strange  peoples  and  coantrias  visited  by  car 
adventaroos  traveler.  Tbe  feat  of  making  tbe  circnit  of  the  globe  after  this  soli- 
tary  fashion,  and  on  tUs  pPcnHar  steed,  was  a  right  brave  one,  and  is  not  spoiled 
by  egotism  in  tbe  telling.  One  hardly  knows  which  most  to  admire^the  modeety 
of  the  historian  or  tbe  pluck  of  tbe  traveler.  Mr.  Stevens  seems  to  have  a  physi- 
cal oon^ltntion  of  tbe  very  best,  and  in  point  of  ready  tact  and  resonroe  proves 
himself  to  be  a  prince  among  lovers  of  adventar^.  His  coolness  and  nerve,  no  lev 
than  bis  patience  and  good  temper,  were  often  sorely  tried,  bat  were  seldom,  if 
ever,  f  oand  wanting.  Tbe  worst  part  of  his  experiences  befell  him  in  China,  where 
be  came  very  near  being  mobbed,  and  where  be  fonnd  very  little  indeed  to  awaken 
admiratfoo  or  tempt  him  to  loiter.  Japan  proved  to  be«  perfect  contrast  to  tbe 
Celestial  Empire,  and  his  Jonmey  through  that  interesting  country  was  apieasnre 
excursion  from  beglnoing  to  end.  Indeed,  be  almost  doubts  whether  tbe  Japs  can 
be  made  happier  or  better  by  European  civilisation.  **  Happy  people  1  happy 
country  I  Are  tbe  Japs  acting  wisely  or  are  they  acting  fooli»hlj  in  permitting 
European  notions  of  life  to  creep  in  and  revolutionise  (their  country)  f  Who  can 
tell :  Time  alone  will  prove.  They  will  get  richer,  more  powerful,  and  more  en- 
terpHsing  .  .  but  wealth  and  power  and  the  buxs  aiid  rattle  of  machinery  and 
commerce  do  not  always  mean  happiness.** 

/LU  musical  people  and  many  others  will  welcome  tbe  publicatirn  of  these 
letters  of  Mendelssohn  to  bis  friends,  the  Moscheles,  which  have  ahr«ady,  we 
gather,  appear^  la  SerOmer^a  Magcusine,  but  which,  as  thi'y  are  now  presented 
in  substantial  book  form,  are  embellished  by  portraits  and  other  pictures,  and  also 
by  many  fac-simlles  of  musical  scores  and  original  compositionsi  Tbe  work  has 
been  done,  together  with  the  translations,  by  Felix  Moscheles,  son  of  the  di»tin- 
gulshed  tutor  ...  ALondelssohn.  Particulars  are  also  given  of  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  life  of  tbe  great  composer.  The  book  will  prove  a  rich  addition  to  every 
musical  library.^ 

Some  very  important  principles  are  wisely  and  temperately  discuraed  in  Dr. 
Charles  Elam*«  treatise,^  under  tbe  modest  title  of  **A  Physician's  Problems.** 
Tbe  problems  are,  indeed,  not  only  those  of  a  pbysioien,  seeing  that  all  humanity 
is  eoncemed  in  their  polution.  What  they  are  may  be  gathered  from  the  h«>edings 
of  the  various  chapters:  Natural  Heritage,  Degpoeratioo  in  Man,  Moral  and 
Criminal  Epidemics,  Body  and  Mind,  ninslons  and  Hallucinations,  Somnambul- 
ism, Revery  and  Abstractions.  Tbe  snthor  is  not  always  (-onclse  and  clear,  but 
the  eiisays  abound  in  good  things  of  special  Interest  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
poraibilitiea  lying  before  the  race  of  man  under  certain  physical  and  moral  condi- 
tions. 

II. 

BOOKS  ON  NATUBAL  HISTOBT. 

Axovo  the  reosat  Issues  of  **  Appleton*s  Internatfonaf  Solentifle  Series**  we 
note  some  valuable  books  ;  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  oie  member  of  the  seiies  so 

*  "  Letters  of  Felix  MenddMohn  to  Ignax  tnd  Charlotte  Moaebeles.**  Traodsted  and  edited 
by  Felix  Hffoacbeles.    Illnstrated.    Tlnknor  A  Company. 

t  "  A  Pbyatolsii*!  Frohlcns."    By  Charles  Elam,  M.  D.,  M.  B.  C.  P.    LmA  Shepaid. 
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tar  whi2h  does  not  poawgr  strong  daims  to  attention,  and  Ib  not  otlcolated  toba  oC 
great  serTlce  to  lovers  of  science.  Sir  JoDn  Labbock  is  always  profonod  and  yeit 
dear  aud  interestiog  in  hie  special  department,  and  in  this  Yoiuoie  on  * 'Animal 
Instincts  ^  be  has  gathered  together  an  array  of  facts  and  observations  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  sigDlfleanoe.  He  infers  that  the  sensaticns  of  other  animals 
differ  in  many  ways  from  trose  of  mankind,  tlieir  organs  of  sense  being  some- 
times c-oDStmcted  on  different  principles  and  situated  in  very  unexpected  places. 
^*  There  are  animals  which  have  eyes  on  their  backs,  ears  in  their  l<>gs,  and  sing 
through  their  sides  J'  Very  little  is  positively  known,  of  course,  though  on  some 
points,  such  as  m  the  cases  of  the  organs  of  bearing  and  sight,  we  have  very  fnli 
information  as  to  their  structure.  Investigations,  therefore,  aztendmg  down  to 
the  very  smallest  minutiss  are  important,  and  throw  light  upon  many  questions  of 
far-reaching  philosophy.  On  the  ant,  Sir  John  says  that  during  many  yean 
of  dose  observation,  he  has  never  on  any  occasion  seen  anything  like  a  quaml 
between  any  two  ants  bdonging  to  the  same  community,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  eveiy  community  of  ants  is  hostile  to  every  other.  "  Borne  spcdss,  indeed, 
are  more  intolerant  of  strangers  than  others;  but  as  regards  most  species  of  ants, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  an  individual  be  taken  from  its  own  nest  and  introduoed 
into  another,  even  though  bekmging  to  the  same  species,  it  will  be  at  once  attack- 
ed and  driven  out**  This  shows  conclusively  that  the  ants  of  a  oommimity  recog- 
nise one  another.  How  do  they  do  this  f  It  has  been  suggested  that  each  nest— 
and  there  are  often  half  a  million  of  ants  in  a  nest— has  a  kind  of  signal  or  pass- 
word. To  test  this.  Sir  John  took  a  number  of  ants,  half  from  one  nest  and  half 
from  another,  and  made  them  very  drunk,  so  as  to  become  inse  sibla.  He  than 
marked  them  wiUi  spots  of  difterent  colors,  so  as  to  disttoguish  the  two  lots,  and 
put  them  on  a  table  near  where  some  ants  bdonging  to  the  nest  from  which  one- 
half  of  them  had  been  taken,  were  feed  ng  on  some  honey.  The  table  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat  containiog  water,  to  prevent  the  anr»  from  wandering  away. 
The  sober  ants  were  rather  pusied ;  but  after  examlniag  the  intoxicated  individoals, 
they  picked  up  tb(»  strangers  and  threw  them  into  the  ditch,  while  they  carried  olf 
their  own  friends  icito  the  nest,  where,  no  doubt,  they  slept  off  the  effects  of  the 
spit-it.  This  experiment  seeming  to  show  that  there  was  no  signal  or  password. 
Sir  John  m%de  another  trial.  He  took  a  few  ants  from  two  different  nests,  A  and 
B,  and  placed  them  together.  At  first  they  were  rather  shy,  but  after  awhile 
fraternised.  After  living  anucably  for  three  months  he  put  two  of  the  ants  which 
had  been  taken  from  nest  A  in^o  nest  B,  where  they  were  instantly  attacked  and 
driven  out.  The  ants  belonged  all  to  the  same  species.  This  experiment  was  re- 
peated under  d  fferent  cirrnmstsnces,  and  the  conclusion  he  conies  to  Is  that  ants 
recognise  each  other  by  the  sense  of  smell.  '*  Not  even  six  months  of  close  com- 
panionship under  precisely  similar  conditions  will  so  far  assimilate  the  odor  as  to 
lead  to  confusion.**  He  says:  *'If  the  recognition  is  due  in  any  degree  to  this 
cause,  the  rdor  is  probably  an  hereditary  characteristic.  There  are  reasons  for 
suppoeina:  that  if  ants  are  more  or  less  soaked  in  water,  they  are  no  longer  recog- 
nised by  their  friends,  but  are  attacked.  The  book  contains  not  only  many  inter- 
eitting  points,  such  as  the  foregoing,  but  an  abundance  of  adentiflo  data,  the  resolts 
of  prdonged  and  patient  study  and  experiment. 

Sir  J.  William  Dawson's  work  on  the  "Oeological  History  of  PIanti**f  has  special 
interest  and  value  as  a  comparativdy  new  field  of  research.    The  author  explains 

•  '^  On  th«  Senses,  InstineU.  and  IntelHgenoe  of  Animals,  with  Spedal  Reftrenee  to  Inseots." 
By  Sir  John  Lnbbook.    D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

t  **  The  Oeologtoal  History  of  Plsnts."   By  Sir  J.  WOllsm  Dawson.    D.  Appleton  A  Go. 
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hit  ooooeptioii  of  the  book.  Bom  in  a  district  rich  in  fooil  plants  ha  began  as  a 
boy  to  main  colleetloDs,  and  this  continned  for  nearly  half  a  century.  '*  Now  in 
the  evening  of  his  days  be  thinks  it  right  to  endesTor  to  place  before  the  world  a 
summary  of  facts,  and  of  his  own  matored  oooclnsionii, — feeling,  however,  that 
nothing  can  be  final  io  this  matter,  and  that  he  can  only  hope  to  sketch  the  pres- 
ent aspect  of  the  subject,  and  to  point  the  way  to  new  developments.  *'  The  object 
of  this  work  is  to  give  in  a  connected  form  a  summary  of  the  development  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  geologic  time.  There  is  an  introductory  chapter  giving  pre- 
liminary ideas  of  geological  chronology  and  of  the  classification  of  plants,  and  the 
succeeding  chapters  range  through  the  various  eras,  concluding  with  a  statement 
of  general  laws  of  origin  and  migration  of  plants,  and  the  relation  of  recent  and 
fossil  floras.  We  quote  an  interesting  paragraph  from  the  concluding  pages: 
**  What  we  have  learned  respecting  this  wonderful  history  has  served  strangely  to 
change  some  of  our  preconceived  ideas.  We  must  now  be  prepared  to  admit  that 
an  Eden  can  be  planted  even  in  Spitsbergen,  that  there  are  possibilities  in  this  old 
earth  of  ours  which  its  present  condition  does  not  reveal  to  us;  that  the  present 
state  of  the  world  is  by  no  means  the  best  possible  in  relation  to  climate  and  vege- 
tation, that  there  have  been  and  might  be  again  conditions  which  would  convert 
the  ice-dad  arctic  regions  into  blooming  paradises,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
wonkl  moderate  the  fervent  heat  of  the  topica  We  are  accustomed  to  say  that 
notfaing.is  impossible  with  God ;  but  how  little  have  we  known  of  the  gigantic  poe- 
tibilities  which  lie  hidden  under  some  of  the  most  common  of  His  natural  laws.^ 

Mr*  Hanslow  is  an  Bnfl^ish  botanist  of  distinction,  and  presents  us  in  his 
treatise*  with  some  original  discoveries  and  theories  connected  with  the  morphology 
of  plants  and  flowers.  After  giving  in  a  short  preface  a  survey  of  the  opinions  and 
disoQiireries  on  the  subject,  he  states  that  his  object  here  is  to  endeavor  to  refer  every 
part  of  the  stfucUires  of  flowers  to  some  one  or  more  definite  causes  arising  from  the 
environment  taken  in  its  widest  sense.  In  short,  he  deals  with  the  *' why  **  and 
the  **  wherefore**  of  the  differences  and  peculiarities  of  form  in  the  floral  world. 
The  woric  contains  a  vast  amount  of  inf onnation,  and  botanists  everywhere  will 
regard  it  at  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  science.  The 
author  believes  that  the  entire  flora)  world  has  oome  into  being  at  tbb  result  of 
the  responsive  action  of  the  protoplasm  through  tlie  "  irritations  set  up  by  the 
weights,  prestnret,  thrusts,  tensions,  etc.,  of  the  insect  vidtors.**  How  he  deals 
with  tiiis  subject,  and  conducts  the  reader  through  the  processes  of  his  reasoning, 
we  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon.  He  very  modestly,  however,  offers  his  reason- 
mgs  and  oonclusions  as  suggestive  onl^. 
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LEE  and  SHEPARD'S  NEW  ISSUES 


A  GRAND  SUCCESS 
THE  SEPIATINT    CELEBRITIES 

▲  OHBimCAS  OABOL 
By  DiKAii  Mabxa  Mvlook,  sathor  of  *'John  lUllfkx.** 
llliutnted  by  J.  PAVUirs  Smrrn.    Prtntod  on  heavy 
board  in  aepiatint  and  gold,  gUt  edg«a,  ribbonad  and 
boxed.    Prioe,  $1.00. 

<•▲  VBXBMD  BTAVDS  AT  THB  DOOB" 
By  DuTAH  Masia  Mvlook,  aathor  of  *'  John  HalUkz." 
IllaBtnted  by  J.  Pavlihs  Snnu.    Printed  on  heavy 
board,  In  seplatlnt  and  gold,  gilt  edges,  ribboned  and 
boxed.    Price,  $1.00. 

ALL  ABOUHB  TKB  TBAB 

A  ftharmingly  iUnatrated  calendar  lor  1889.  By  J.  Pav- 
LINK  Sinrm .  Oonalf to  of  baaatiftdoriginal  deeigna,  on 
heavy  boanl,  in  aepiatint  and  gold,  gilt  edges,  ornament^ 
ed  with  ringa  and  obalnsin  aiWer,  with  ailk  taaeel,  and 
boxed.    Price,  M>  oenta. 

"  A  magnificent  hUnding  qf  art  qemg,  and  the 
peffedion  ^the  bookmaker*9  tkiUr 

DAYS  SJEBBVB 

Original  lllnstratlona  by  Matcabr  MaoDomald  Pull- 

mah.    Engraved  on  wood  by  Osomb  T.  Akdbsw,  and 

printed  nnder  hia  direotion.    Boyal  oblong  quarto,  em- 

blematio  cover,  twenty  eix  fUU-page  original  lilnstra' 

tiona,  fbll  gOt,  aiie,  10^  x  14^.     Cloth.  $5.00;  Turkey 

morocco,  $19.50;  tree  calf^  $19.50;  EngUah  seal  style, 

$9.00. 

The  elegance  of  the  volnmeconaisto  not  only  in  ito  art 
and  poetry  but  in  the  richness  and  refinement  of  ito  set- 
ting. Gray  covnv  opening  npon  a  firm  binding  are  orna- 
mented with  silver  lettering,  picked  ont  with  black,  and 
with  a  white  band  thickly  strewn  with  silver  field  daisies. 
The  pagea  are  of  heavv  cream  tinted  paper  and  gUt  edges. 
Kvery  other  pege  holds  a  happv  scene  from  nature  Inter- 
preted by  Lowell,  Whittier,  Marquand  and  other  poeu. 
Vield  flowers,  glimpses  of  woods  and  meadows  and  other 
country  views  are  engraved  on  wood  with  peculiar  soft> 
ness,  so  that  the  base  and  visionary  ttnto  of  quiet  days 
seem  to  pervade  the  book.— Boston  JowmoL 

THE  "  PEERLESS^JEROHE  "  ART  BOOKS 

A  BTJNOH  OF  YIOLBTS 

Gathered  by  Isshb  £.  Jxxoms.  4to,  cloth,  $8.75;  Tur- 
key moroooo,  $9.00;  tree  calf,  $9.00;  Engllah>seal  style, 
$7.00. 

OXTB  TBAB*8  8XBT0H  BOOK 

In  same  bindings  and  at  same  price  as  "Nature'a  Halle- 
lujah." 

KATTTBB'S  HALLELUJAH 

Klegantly  bound  in  gold  oloth,  fUll  gilt,  gUt  edges,  $6.00; 
Turkey  morooco,  $15.00 ;  tree-calf,  $15.00 ;  English-seal 
style,  $10.00. 

THB  XB88AaB  OF  THB  BLUBBZBD 

Told  to  Me  to  Tell  to  Others.    Cloth  and  gold,  $9.00 . 


THE  BEST  READING  OF  THE  DAY 
COLONEL  HIGGINSON'S  NEW  BOOK 

TBAYBLBBB  AND  OT7TLAW8 

Eplsodea  in  American  history,  by  Thomaa  Wentworlh 
nigginson,  with  an  appendix  of  authoritiea.  Cloth, 
$1.50,  in  the  unitonn  edition  of  his  works. 

AHDBBSOHVILLS  VIOLETS 

A  Thrilling  Story  of  the  War  and  After,  bv  Hubbbt  W. 
GoLxuiowooo,  Editor  of  the  Mural  New  Yorker* 
Cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper,  60  cents. 

THB  JULIA  WABD  HOWB  BIBTHDAT 

BOOK 

Selections  fW>m  the  works  of  the  author  of  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  th<)  KepnbUc,'*  etc.  Arranged  and  selected  by 
her  daughter,  Lauba  E.  BioHABna.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

ABTAS,  SEMITES  AND  JEWa 

Jbhovau  ahd  THB  CiiBiST.  A  rcoord  of  spiritual  ad« 
vance.  By  Lobbhso  Bubqb,  author  of  *'  Pre-Oladal 
Man.**   $1.50. 

OTTB  GLOBIFIBD 

Poems  and  Paasages  of  Condolence  ByEusAsnii  How- 
ABO  FoxcKorr.    Cloth,  $1.00. 


Bbuoious,  Social.  PoLmcAL.  By  Oavid  AtwooiO 
Wassom.  Edited  by  O.  B.  FBOTBivaHAJf.  Crown, 
8vo,  ck>th,  about  f9.50.    (In  press.) 

THB  APOSTLB  OF  BX7BXA 

A  memorial  poem  commemorative  of  CentODnial  of  the 
birth  of  Adowibam  .Iudson,  Missionary  to  Burma. 
16mo,  cloth,i4Unatrated,  $1.00. 

FBOM  LADT  WASHINGTON  TO  UBS. 
OLBVELAND 

By  Ltdia  L.  Oobdox.    Cloth,  $1.60. 


Or,  Happy  Homes  and  Good  Society,  by  Sabab  J.  Haul 
Cloth,  $1.75. 

A  XODEBN  ADAH  AND  BYB  IN  A 

OABDBN 


A  new  novel  by 
Uniform  with 


Mine  DouoLAB.    19mo,  cloth,  %\M, 


DOUGLAS  N0VBL8 

12mo,  doth,  18  volumes,  $1.60  each. 

THB  PBE8IDBNTS  OW  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

From  Washington  to  Cleveland.  By  Jonr  FBoar,  LL.D. 
Brought  down  to  date  by  Habbt  W.  Fbbncb  .  With 
new  portraits.    Cloth,  $1.'50. 

LEE  AND  SHEPABD^  GOOD-OOKPANT 

Modem  Classics,  in  neat  16mo  volumea,  good  type,  Eng- 
Hah-cloth  binding,  50  cents  per  volume. 

Firesida  Salnte.  Mr.  Caudle*s  Breakftat  Talk, 
and  Other  Papers,  by  Docolas  Jbbbolo  ;  The  Wish- 
ingr-Oap  Papers,  bv  Leioh  Hunt;  The  Lover,  by 
RioHABo  I3TKBLB ;  Droamihorpe,  by  Albzasdbb 
surrii;  A  Ph7Siolan*a  Problema,  by  Chablbs 
Elam  ;  Broken  Idffhta,  An  inquiry  into  the  present 
condition  and  ftiture  prosMCts  of  religious  life,  by  Fbav- 
oBa  PowBB  CoBBB ;  Beliffiotia  Daty,  leaching  .of 
dutv,  tfilenses,  fknlts  and  obligations  in  religious  Hfe, 
by  Fbaivcbs  Powbb  Cobbb. 


PBlatlBe  boarda.  ribbon  omaments,  $1.00. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  and  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.   Our  Illustrated  Holiday  Catalogue,  now  readyi  mailed  free. 


LEE  and  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  10  Milk  St.,  Boston. 
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^^„, BEAUTIFUL  ART  QIFT-BOOKS. 

By  JoBK  KsATS.  IlIaBtratod  by  W.  Bt.  Jomr  Habpkb.  Thx  Oot-Book  or  tos  Tsajk.  This  iMsotifiil  i>o«ai 
it  now  pres«ated  In  the  superb  setting  it  deserves,  being  lllustnted  by  namerons  photoffrsvoree  Itom  orlffinia 
drswlngs  msde  especially  for  this  art  edition  by  W.  8t  John  Harper,  and  printed  in  ddieate  tints  in  oonnee- 
tlon  with  the  text.  It  has  an  appropriate  oover,  In  novel  style,  and  altofeuer  is  the  most  srtistic  triumph  in 
book-making  ever  aohieved.    1  vol.,  royal  quarto,  cloth,  $15.00. 

VAIBT  IJUAK. 

By  AurBBD  (Lonn)  Tzxvtsom,  together  with  twelve  of  bis  most  popular  short  poeas,  fUustrated,  andsr  the 
sdt^vision  of  Oeorge  T.  Andrew,  by  the  most  distlagttiahed  artists  of  the  day.    the  rolome  is  a  marvel  of 
the  prtntOT's  srt.  showing  on  each  page  a  delicate  border  In  tint  surrounding  th»  illastration,  printed  In  >>i«*ip 
The  cover  is  elaborately  gilt,  alter  a  deslni  by  W.  L.  Tigrlor.    1  vol.,  quarto,  oloth,  AiU  gilt,  $«.0O;  fhll  seal 

morocco,  $8.00;  fUll  tree  calf,  gilt  edges,  flS.OQ. 

BUHOPaAN  BT0HIKCK9. 

A  collection  of  20  etchings  by  the  most  noted  artists  of  Europe,  such  as  Volkhart,  Orotiohann,  and  others,  with  a 
descriptive  and  biographical  text  Boyal  quarto,  beautiniUy  bound.  edWoa  Umlted'to  855ooptes,  of  which 
there  are  250  copies  proofii  on  Holland  paper,  in  half  blue  morooco,  $16.00. 

iA   IBLOQKSL      Turn  Vkllum  £omoir. 

By  Thomas  Uoorb.    This  charming  oriental  poem  is  now  produced  In  a  style  worthy  of  itself.    It  Is  Ulustrated 

with  about  140  photo>etchingB  made  from  designs  of  the  best  artlrti  la  America,  together  with  several  tnm 

Buropeaa  and  Feraian  artists.    The  Illustrations  are  printed  in  a  variety  of  colors  on  vellum  paper,  and  the 

text  of  the  poem  is  set  in  with  the  illustrations  in  artistic  style.    1  vol..  quarto,  bound  In  parchment  paper, 

Md  in  vellum  doth  foUo,  with  sUmped  ribbons,  $15.00;  Aill  American  soil  gilt,  $17.50. 

THB  OOUPIX.  QAIiLEBT  OF  PHOTOOBAVirBBa 

This  ohanilng  onBeotion  of  Fre&ch  Masterpieoes  presents  ten  pbotegravures  by  ChmpU  tt  GVe.,  of  Paris,  fkt>m 
recent  Sslon  ihvorites,  accompanied  by  descriptive  text  by  a  well  known  art  critic.  1  vol.,  huve  quarto, 
cloth,  beveled  and  ftall  gilt.  In  a  box,  $8.75.  *      e     h         > 

BBOBNT  ITAZJAN  ABT. 

A  portlbHo  of  16  beauttAil  photo-^tchlngs  from  the  best  paintings  of  modem  Italian  artists  like  Amos  Gassioli, 
Oaetano  Chierid,  and  Tito  Contl,  with  descriptive  text  by  waiter  Rowlands.  1  vol.,  foNo  (12  x  17),  doth,  in 
a  box,  $7.60. 

TKS  BUOXJD  80VO. 

And  Other  Poaons.  By  Altud  (Lord)  TxM2nrBoif,  ftiUy  illustrated  by  the  best  American  artists.  1  vol.  small 
quarto,  doth,  ftill  gilt,  $1.50;  ftall  American  seal,  gilt  edges,  $2.50. 

SOVa  BIBBS  ABTD  SEASONS. 

A  series  of  deHghtAU  essays  on  outdoor  Hfls,  reminding  one  of  Thoreau  and  Burroufhs,  illnstnted  by  a  odebrated 
foMign  artjwt,  with  many  beautlfyil  drawings  engraved  on  wood  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art.    1  vd.,  quarto, 
full  gilt,  $5.00. 

For  acUe  by  tdl  BookseUerB,  or  aeniprepetid  on  receipt  qfpriee^  by 
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THREE  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES  ON 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT. 
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X.  THE  SIMPLICITY  OF  LANGUAGE; 
s.  THE  IDENTITY  OF  LANGUAGE  AND 
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3.  THE  SIMPUCITY  OF  THOUGHT. 
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A     Fascinating    Book    for     Young    PeopU. 

HOUSEHOLD 
HISTOET  or  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 


Illustrated  with  75  Historical  Maps  and  Diagrams,  and  more  than 
350  Drawings  by  the  best  artists,  exhibiting  Historical  Events, 
Costumes*  Manners  and  Customs,  Arms,  Implements,  Inventions,  Modes 
or  Travel,  etc. 

The  Household  History  of  the  United  States  will  delight  young  readtrs  and  read* 
ers  of  every  age,  not  only  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  appearance  but  because  of  the 
charming  and  animated  style  of  the  tiarrative- 

It  is  illustrated  in  a  novel  and  strikingly  effective  manner.  Engravings  adorn 
every  page,  and  appear  in  the  text  and  in  the  margins.  There  are  futl^page  illusirei* 
tions  in  colors,  maps  in  colors  line  the  covers,  and  many  small  maps  are  inserted  in 
*he  text.     The  work  is  handsomely  printed,  and  bound  in  a  very  attractive  manner. 

Square    SirOy    olotli«    decorated.     Price,    0)^.ISO« 

D.  AJPPI^ETON    &    00.,  Fublisheni 

1,    8   and   5   Bond   Street,    Hew   York* 


RECENT    IMPORTANT    PUBLICATIONS. 
PERSONAL    ISEMOmS    OF    P.   H.   SHERIDAN. 

Two  oeteTO  v<^.,  COO  pafre*  Moh,  proftiBely  IDnstnted. 

An  auMdographv  cf  abainirinq  interest,  cUarly,  eoncUely  and  graphietMUv  wrUtw*   .FWI  tf 
personal  inddenta,    Itiaaa  intereating  €u  a  romance,  and  rises  to  the  dtanity  of  history. 

The  extract  from  tse  book  publiahed  in  8eribner*s  Magagins  Bhows  the  style  in  which  the  wotkfs  written. 
No  Airther  lelectioiia  will  ftppeer  in  periodical  torm. 

SoHolten  will  deliver  this  work  in  the  loUowingr  styles,  and  at  the  prices  Mow  named.    Orders  sent  dlTMt  to  as 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

In  fine  cloth  binding,  plain  edges $8.00  per  ▼oL,  or  $6.00  per  set. 

la  AiU  sheep  Mndtoff,  library  style,  marbled  edges 4.00  per  vol,  or   8.00  per  set 

In  fine  seal  KoMia,  marble  edgea 4.60  per  vol ,  or   tt.OOperset. 

In  fine  hair  morocco  binding,  marbled  edges 5.00per  vol.,  or  10.00  per  set. 

In  Hill  Turkey  morocco,  beveled  boards,  aatlqne  back  and  gilt  edges 8.00  per  vol.,  or  16.00  perset. 

In  tree  calC  rail  gilt  edges,  band  tooled 19.00  per  vol..  or  84.00  per  set. 


«A    LIBRARY  OF   AMERICAN    fiFTERATURE," 

Br  EDMUND  CLARENCE  BTEDMAN  and  ELLEN  MACK  AT  HUTCHINSON. 

No  uHfrk  has  ever  met  with  such  a  hearty  reception  from  the  press  andpmbHe,  It  is  the  inteUeet- 
ual  history  itf' Ameriocu  A  toork  embodying,  in  a  reasonable  compass,  such  selections  as  wHl  enable 
the  reader  to  take  a  quick  ctnd  comprehensvve  glance  over  the  broad  fiHd  of  our  literature  and  learn 
the  method  and  chartKter  €f  its  growth,  _ 

CONTENtS : 

Vol.  I.— Eaklt  Colonial  LmnATUES,  1607-1675. 

Vol.  IL— Latbb  Colonial  Lttvkatubb,  1676-1764. 

Vol.  Ill— LmiuTxiut  or  thb  Bbvolution,  1765-1787. 

Tol.  IV.— LiTBBATOBB  or  TUB  Rbpublio,  Constitutional  Period,  1788-1890. 

Vol  V.~lJTBBATirBB  OF  TUB  Bbtitblio,  1891-1884. 

Vol*.  VL,  VII..  VUI.  -LrrBBATiTBB  or  thb  BBPirBLio.  1886-1860. 

Vols.  IX  ,  X.— LrrBBATUBB  or  tbb  Bbpubuo,  1861-1887.  Fully  representing  the  writers  that  have  arlMft  llnee 
the  beglnniDe  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  wofR  wH!  be  deliver^  to  subseribers  at  the  rate  of  one  or  more  volumes  per  month  at  the  following  prides : 

Extra  doth,  with  ink  and  gold  baek  and  side  stamp,  per  volume |8.00 

Plain  eloth,  gilt  top.  nnont  edges,  professional  edition,  per  volume 8.00 

Leather,  library  style,  marbled  edffea.  per  volume 4.00 

Half  Turkey  moroocOi  gilt  back,  <ttoth  sides,  gilt  top,  uneut  edges,  per  volume 0.00 

Persons  denlrintf  rarther  information  in  relation  either  to  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  wwk  or  to  subscribing  fbr 
their  own  use,  will  please  addreas 

CHARLES  L.  WEBSTER  &  CO,  Polilisliers,  3  East  UtH  St.,  let  TorL 

We  wUl  be  pleased  to  abow  sample^to  any  one  oalllng  at  oar  olBon. 
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T|ePi»yd«nieQt«I  Facta  iiid  ^•cf^tes  liclaUve  to  VdaeB, 

'   '  l^iloes,  Money  Und   Interest;    Katlonal  BAokn, 

nvne^Ises/the  Silver  Question,  Sociallsin, 

Capital  and  Labor,  aod  Business 

Derangement. 

By  John  Phiut  PniLLiPt. 

SECOND  EDITICMT-KEVISED. 

7T7BLZSHB&>S    HOXIC& 

In  the  preparation  of  uils  work,  several  distlnet  objects 
have  steadily  beoi  kept  in  view : 

FiMZ.  Td  portray^  in  a  nuuuier  none  simple  than  has 
hitherto  been  attempted,  the  nMohanlsm  of  Barter  aed 
Kxohaaire  aod  the  Ainstloii  of  Money. 

Baootiqi.  To.  elucidate  tlw  natare  of  Valne  and  the  un 
ohaofeable  laws  whldk  govern  'its  oreatlPB,  fnerease,  and 
dimlDBtioB. 

Third.  A  simple  statement  of  the  Philosophy  of  Prices; 
their  origin^  and  tho  qhlef  cauiMis  of  their  fluotiiatituL 
'  ToritTB.  An  Analvsls  of  the  natural  relatiuns  of  Capital 
and  Labor,  of  Creditor  and  Debtor,  and  sotne  of  the 
methods  whereby  atatutsf  can  tnodiiy  those  relatione. 

FxTTH.  To  ahow  the  «flfect  which  a  eorifot  policy  ot 
taxation  may  have  upon  individual  and  national  pros- 


Scho 


lolarly  ctttloa  have  pronoonoed  Am  discussion  of'the 
above  topics  **  by  (hr  the  most  orlgtoal  and  prolottiidiy  to- 
teres^g  that  has  yet  appeanxl.'* 

6octAi«  BvBvo^LM  is  a  handsome  octavo  Tolnme  of  SSI 
paces,  printed  on  good  paper  and  neatly  bound  in  doth. 
Price,  18.00.  A  specimen  chapter,  unbound,  will  be  sent 
to  any  addrefs  op  r«M]ei|^t  glTMi.Ccata. 
.  No  busineia  man,  bo  ttuaent  of  Social  Scieiioe,aad  no 
one  who  wli^s.  ta  ^^IghUy  inUrpMt  eurrentaAilxa,  ean 
afford  to  be  without  this  book. 

Addi^Bs  ali  aoBoniokatlons  to 

F.  y.  PSBUDHOMKB.  VftnsMr, 
TSmr  H»Teii»  OomL,  XT.  S.  A. 

UELLMUTH  COLLEGE  I  Lo^»oi«,  Canada. 
H         ros  Totmo  LADtae.  fOatalognes.   Kev.  E.K. 

ENOLlsa.  Prtndpal. 


NOTRE  DAME  DE  PARIS 

By  Victor  Hugo 


Xca«t.  Esm  A  Lavbiat  of  Boaton,  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
jBHXwa  of  New  York,  annooaoe  a  magaifloent  iltoiatnted 
edition  ofViGTOBUcoo*a  great  hlatorioal  romaaioe.  The 
BoatoD  honaapreaenta  the  woric  In  Engltah,— a  saw  tnaa- 
latioa  by  A.  L.  Alacr,— while  Mr  Jenklna  retaioa  the 
original  French,  making  hia  the  flrat  Frsneh  MitioB  da 
luxe  published  in  America. 

In  every  other  reapact  the  editions  are  identical,  aad  are 
superb  specimens  of  book<maklng.  The  illustiatlaika, 
nearly  20U  in  number,  are  lh>m  original  paintings  by  the 
celebrated  artists,  JBoasi  BUler,  and  <ia  JTyrhacA,  16  of 


them  being  aquareliea,  printed  Id  ootori  especially  Ibr  the 
In  Parla.    The  work  is  printed 


at  the  celebrated 


work 

University  Press  of  Cambridge.' 

Both  the  French  aad  English  editions  make  two  beantl- 
fhl  octavo  Tolomea,  and  are  each  limtted  to  MO  nombared 
copies. 

100  copies  on  Imperial  Japan  paper,  odared  platea 
in  proof  OB  Japan  paper.  In  twoaatin  poctlblloa, 
rndich  taxt  or  KngUah,  the  set, tMkOa 

400  copies  on  Satin  FInlah  paper,  one-half  moraceo, 
Boxhnrgh  atyle,  French  text  or  Eogilsh,  the 
•at, IW-OD 


miiatxBtad   apedmana    saat 
ooplea  In  KagUsii  ahonld  be 
Boaton  ;  lot  coplea  Ib  Franch  to 
851,  866  6th  Avanua,  Naw  Yotk. 


sent  ta 


AppKcatloBS    far 
Ebtbb  a  Lavbiat, 
K.  Jbbkiim. 


OUR  LITTLE  ONES 

ai.SO.A  VBAR. 

The  moat  beantHttl  magotine   for  children 
in  mattw  and  illustrations 
•^-  -  «v<r  pabHalMd. 

Sent  on  trial  Three  numth^for  26  cents. 
BingU  CfopUg  16  ceiUs. 

RUSSELL  PUBLISHING  CO. 


•pt  •  p  t*  t 


LND  THENTmSERT 

all  tm 

opy  an^ 
addresa 
two  cant  stamp.' 

^braaUbyaUNew9dMier9. 

S6  Bromneld  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Spcdman  copy  and  Premium  Uat  saat 
to  any  addresa  on  receipt  of  a 


IN  TH£  ouwuc'iiwra  «jr 


A  CHOICE  GIFT 

For1*astbr,  Parent,  Teacher,  Child,  or 
Frlend,boih  elegance  and  uneflifness  will  be  found 
combined  ia  *eopyof  WelMtar'i  Onabrld^ad. 


Beatdaa  maoy  dth«r  TBlxmble  featnrea,  it  contains 

A  Dictionary 

of  118,000  Words,  3900  Engrarinn, 

A  Gazetteer  Jif  the  World 

locating  and  describing  25,000  Places, 

A  Biograpliical  Dictionary 

ot  Beuly  10,000  Notad  PeraoDa. 

i    A  Dictionary  of  Fiction 

foQnd  onlv  m  Wabater, 

.      AU  In  One  Book. 

3000  mora  Worda  aod  nearly  WMO  more  Illua- 
trations  than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

Bpid  by  all  Booksellers^    Pamphlet  free. 
\  A  C  MWUAII  k  CO,«^qb'xa,  Bprlngfiald.  Maaib 


TKB  BBTANT  aCBOOL  FOB 


STAMMEREES 

POB  TBB  TBOBOUOB  OBBBBOTfOH  ABD  OtJBB  OV  ALL  DBTBCTB 

OV  srBBCH. 

Pupils  sent  to  tbt«  school  by  Dro.  Wm.  A.  Hammond, 
8efniui,  LnA  and  other  apedattsta.  For  iaformatlon. 
testimonlob  ftt>m  eminent  men  aad  pnjdls,  address  F.  A. 
BaTA2«T,  9  West  Hth  street,  Naw  York.  (Asaooiate  and 
successor  to  I«  R.  Aldbicb  ) 


Haodsonaly  lUnstnted.    A  naw  dramatio  botbI.    Srory- 

body  sand  fyr  copy. 


80  Cants. 
Sold  by  an  booUeUars,  or  aent,  poBt-paUL,  by 

A.    J.    PALMER    A    CO., 

1000  Konnt  Onnra  Avo.,  iriwwa^p^^ifff^  Wxm. 


BROMFIELD  &  CO., 


Pnblishara  and  Bookaeff- 
era.  666  Broadway,  Naw 
York.    Band  for  attractive  Xnodk  oiler. 
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JjBmomirm  "The XIutm Mnam," 
Ii8bnui*B  **  Trimnph  of  Al«zaadtr.*' 
WAttoftn**  ^*Biixml  Vsto." 
David**  **  The  Oath  of  tlio  KdntU." 
FooMin^o  '^Bt  Btto  In  Aroadi*." 
SvaoQiiraio&iA^o  **An  XmpsoMlofliat  Btolt 
luff/* 


THREE  STANDARD  HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

A  Histofy  of  French  Painting. 

From  its  Earlieet  to  its  Latest  Pnictioe,  including  an  aooonnt  of  the  Fkvneh  Acadsfl^of  ^dnt- 
'  ing,  its  fcSalons,  Schools  of  Instmctloii,  and  RMnilatioas.   Br  C.  HI  8TBa]iAaAir7uhisCvatod. 
1  voL  8to,  $5.00. 

The  oomprehenaivcness  ofSfn.  9traoBli«a>  book  Ib  wall  todkstad  by  ^  i«b-tttl»;  tad  tk»  liiipMlsiim  uf  tbe 
Tolnme  as  ft  oontrlbation  to  the  history  of  trt  Is  not  Msily  over<«siliiwted.  Erery  pksse  ^  theeuUeet  Is  tMstad  wlUi 
detsilcxl  fUUnvas,  ood  tbe  work  thus  oeeuples  s  place  that  has  always  beea  vseBot,  Its  nsoftilnnss  as  »  boelt  of  ivfer- 
enoe  or  for  general  reading  Is  oombf  n^  with  an  attracttreness  that  makss  Its  pubttoatlon  at  this  saaseo  pecnUarly  fit- 
ting. Tbfl  w  ell  known  artist,  Kdwln  H.  Blsshfleld,  has  deslgBsd  •handsome  oovcr  ihr  the  Tolane,  and  IM^^  win  tbe 
siztera  full  page  reprodttetleiis  of  tbe  masternieoes  of  Freneh  painters  of  all  times,  gives  the  work  a  rioh  apneaianoe, 
and  emphasizes  its  valne  as  an  interesting  and  useAil  gift-book. 

Killet'a<«  Betting  out  for  Work."  Bonguortau'o    '*Tlia    VinI    Chriotmao 

Oeronio*o  <' A  Oollaboration.^ 

Troyon**  "  The  Ford.'* 

I«efebvre*a  "  The  Dream  ** 

I«  Nain^e  "  Tlie  Peeaanta*  Xoal.** 

Daubigny'e  "  Landeoape." 

Bigaud'e  "  Z<ouia  XV/* 

Baatien-Itfepage'B  **  October/* 

Xeiaeonier'e  "*  The  Sergeant'e  Portrait** 

The  Diary  and  Leners  of  Gouverneur  Morris. 

Minister  of  the  United  States  to  France,  Member  of  tbe  Ckmstitnftional  Onrentlon,  efeo.    Edttod 
by  Anns  Cart  Morbis.    With  Portraits.    2  yds.  Sto,  t7.60. 

The  pnbHostlon  of  this  work  is  sn  •▼«st  of  signsi  Imjportanes.  For  the  diary  wU  take  rank  with  the  etasalGa  of 
lu  kind  in  revealing  u  perseoality  of  literary  intersst  and  historleal  importanoe  with  aU  the  fraokaess  aad  freedon  ef 
seUportrayal  n*t  intimate  as  to  be  in  effect  as  anoonseloas  as  It  is  unpremeditated.  The  work,  in  int,  eontfttrntes  s 
new  portrait  to  the  gallery  of  emtnent  Amerloans.  Morris  hlnMelf  is  a  figure  of  eztraofdlnary  interest,  and  the  ptoture 
be  gives  of  the  manners  and  morality,  tbe  customs,  habits,  Ibiblea,  and  ideals  of  the  ihahtonsbto  Fills  of  tbe  Savolu- 
tlonsiy  period  is  as  valuable  as  It  is  entertaining. 

Men  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century. 

Sketches  and  Oommenta    By  Huoa  McCouxxm,  Secretary  of  the  Treasory  In  the  Adndnit- 
trations  of  Lincoln)  Johnson,  and  Arthur.    1  vol.  8vo,  $4.00. 

The  scope  and  vahie  of  eX'Secretaiy  MoGnnooh*s  work  may  be  gathered  firom  the  IbUowing  Bsanaiy  of  a  few  of 
the  leadiiij:  u>plcs  which  he  discusses  and  of  the  men  of  whom  he  gives  reminisoenoea : 

niaaaaclsueetto  In  1 839— Boefon  Men,  HVeliafery  llalBoy,  Brerettf  LoBgHsIlowy  Malasoa 

—The  Boston  Clergy,  Channlng,  GannettyParkery  etc.— VnltaHaBlam— JanrBoy 

to  the  ITeet— Indlaoia  I«eadere  In  1886— The  Harrlaon  OampaOgn— ^  rom  »* 

Oorwlu  and  Robert  O*  Sehenck— Banking  In  Indiana— Beeeher  at  the 

Height  of  hie  Oareer-lAtncoln  and  the  War— Chaaoy  geaeendea»  and 

other  Ijeadcrs    Oirnnt)  flauieocky  McClelian^  and  other  Oenerala— 

Johnson's  Administration   and    Character— Bngllah  Soelety— 

Arthur  and  CleTeiand— The  TarlfF-4Hir  Shipping  Volley,  etc. 

*'Five  hundred  pages  of  more  force  or  pungency,  of  greater  candor  and  of  more  deliberate  diatorbsBosofae- 
cepted  national  Judgment  and  of  estabUsbed  taste  sbont  the  incidents,  personagea,  and  detalla  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bullion,  sre  not  to  be  found  in  our  literature.*'— T&«  Chiaigo  Tribune, 


*'  We  find  what  wc  want  In  every  page— the  author's 
keen  recollections  nt  iliAtlngnlahed  men  and  Important 
alTahn."— rA€  Philadelphia  Press. 

'*  He  writes  with  a  Avedom  and  candor  which  men 
rarely  use  in  print/'— jTlie  Independent. 


*'  Hardly  any  other  Tohune ol eonteoiponrTinemoIrs Is 
entitled  to  greater  oonsidentlon  than  this,  we  have  had 
political  reminlscenoes,  bat  i»  la  doabtlhl  whether  any 
other  volum<»  on  nubHc  aflairs  la  mere  Inftnrmlng  than  this 
one.'*— BosCoa  Herald, 


A  Aill  aad  detailed  oifcnlar  of  any  of  the  abora  booka  mailed  upon  appUoatiom. 


%*THE  CHRI8TIMA8  BOOK  BUYER  !•  the  most  beanltAi]  Cbrlftmu  IMsniy  aminal  ever 
issued  It  nss  over  1S&  nairt-s;  75  of  the  richest  illustrations— many  In  elegant  eok>rs  Its  eonlrfbators  are 
**  Ik  Marvel/'  James  Whitcomb  Klley,  Ssrah  Ome  Jewett,  OcUve  Thaoet,  Oeorce  Panoas  Lnlhrep,  Mrs. 
Burton  Hsrrison,  Kosslter  Johnson,  W .  C.  Brownell,  etc.,  ete.  It  is  a  complete  galdis  to  the  Chriataiaa  HtfTft- 
ture  of  tbe  vear,  and  as  handsome  ss  it  is  useful.  Sent  for  10  cents  to  sny  sddress.  If  Trx  Vobtr  Ahkkicav 
Bbvixw  Is  mentioned,  or/ree  to  any  one  who  will  send  $1.00  fbr  a  sabsolptlon  to  the  Book  Bvm  ibr  1889. 


V  I^^  toU  by  bookseUera,  &r  sent,  post-paid,  upon  receipt^  pries,  by  the  pwbttsksrs, 

msm  wmm  sons,  743  &  m  Bnaim  Kei  Tut 
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HOLIDAYS. 


SPLENDID  CHRISTMAS  PUBLICATIONS 

OQSTAISIira  BEAUTIFUL  OOLOBED  PLATES  and  EHOBATIKaS. 

ISSUED  SIMULTANEOUSIT  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICi 


=  ■10 


9 

Christmas  Double  Numbers 

)  03B»  ( 

THI    LOUDON   ORAPHIC Price   $0^0 

HOLLY    LKAVES -fiO 

YULE   TIDE. -60 

CHATTERBOX  CHRISTMAS-BOX .60 

FIOTORIAli   WORLD **           -60 

FATHER    CHRISTMAS "           -^^ 

ART  ANNUAL    the  Christinas  nunber  of  the  Art  Journal "           .75 

PARIS   ILLUSTRIE.                EngUsh   Text "           -76 

PARIS  ILLTJSTRl^,                French        "      "           .76 

^pE   PtQARO  ILLUSTRE.     EngUsh             LOO 

LE  FIOARO  ILLUSTRl^.     French        "    ^         100 

These  beautiful  papers  include  the  finest  CHRISTMAS  NUMB£BS  in  the 
world,  and  are  the  original  London  and  Paris  issues.  They  embody  much  admirable 
work  by  well^-koown  artists  and  authors,  and  their  merit  is  such  as  to  distance  all 

competition.  ,  «       mi 

Published  simultaneously  at  home  and  abroad,  early  in  December,  it  will  not 
be  possible  Jo  issue  further  editions.  Intending  purchasers  should  therefore  secure 
their  copies  without  delay. 

FOB  SALE  BT  ALL  NEWSDEALEBS 

AND    BY 

THE  IFTEMATIOirAI  ITEWS  COlPAITr, 

29  and  31  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

Importers   of   Newspapers,    Periodicals   and   Books. 

jOMj^Mw^nMAiu  mmetiLited.  tar  omm  foreian  JPei'iodiealm 
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Kennan's   Siberian   Papers. 

RBAD£R8  of  the  Nobth  Axbbican  Review  may  be  interefted  in  knowing  Homethinfc  more 
ahoQt  Mr.  Kennan's  remarkable  papers  on  "  Siberia  and  the  Exile  Bystem,**  which  are  now 
appearini;  from  month  to  month  in  the  paces  of  The  Century  MetgoMine.  The  articles  are 
the  result  of  a  journey  through  Siberia  made  by  Mr.  Kennan  (accompanied  by  Mr.  Frost,  artist 
and  photographer),  during  which  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  hundreds  of  political  exiles,  and 
examined  every  important  mine  and  prison  in  Siberia.  Four  years  spent  in  that  country  m 
the  service  of  the  Russian  Overland  Telegraph  Company  had  Acted  him  for  his  task,  and  as  his 
opinions  were  known  to  be  favorable  to  RusBia,  he  was  granted  unusual  facilities  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  researches  which  he  is  now  describing  in  The  Century,  The  result  oi  this  investi- 
gation was  to  change  completely  his  views  as  to  the  Exile  .System,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  the 
system  had  not  been  misrepresented  by  such  writen  as  Rtepniak  and  Prince  Krapotkin,  and  that 
the  horrors  of  exile  life  bad  not  been  too  strongly  pictured.  The  articles  are  written  in  the  interest 
of  humanity,  freedom  and  good  government^  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  publication  will  not  be  with- 
out effect.  As  is  already  well  known,  Mr.  Kennan  has  biMn  **  blacklisted  ^  by  the  Russian  Gk>vem- 
ment,  and  copies  of  The  Century  have  his  articles  torn  out  of  them  bv  customs  officials  oa  the 
frontier  of  the  Tssr*s  dominions.  The  publication  of  the  articles  was  begun  in  Novemt>er,  1887,  and 
they  will  be  contmued  through  the  coming  year.  New  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  beginning 
at  any  time,  and  they  can  get  the  back  numbers  at  a  low  price  (see  special  offer  below)  if  they  want 
all  the  papersL 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  THE  SERIES: 


A  sacoesslon  of  snoh  napera  will  certainly  oommand  the 
Attention  of  the  dvilized  world,  and  may  have  a  deoisiw 
effect  upon  the  world*ft  opinion.  ' 

—^^hrUtlan  Intel liffsneer.  New  York. 

The  problem  of  Russia  has  nowhere  been  better  stated 
than  in  this  condensed  form.— BoslOB  Traveler. 

Mr.  Kennan's  acconnts  lire  of  the  nature  of  a  report  to 
Uie  civilized  world  of  the  enormities  of  suffering  which 
it  Is  thoui^ht  necessary  for  a  professedly  Christian  govern- 
ment to  inflict  upon  its  subjects. 

-  Eagle,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Kennan  writes  with  the  vigor  ol  intense  feeling  and 
with  the  confidence  born  of  personal  knowledge. 

— Joarasl,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  form  a  oorrert  idea 
of  the  cruel  and  fHjrhtful  tyranny  which  is  now  weighing 
upon  the  Russian  Kmpire 

— Lit«rsr7  GksrehfliaB,  England. 

Mr.  Kennan  observes  like  a  scientist  and  reports  like  a 
ioumalist.  It  is  a  gttod  study  in  comparative  Uteratnre  to 
read  one  of  his  papers  and  then  read  one  of  the  scrap- 
book  and  pa9te-pot  productions  by  alleged  travelers  which 
our  magaalnes  print  ad  nmuneam. 

—Washington  Correspondence  in  Phils.  Bi«eerd. 


They  are  as  Judicial  and  calm  and  guarded  In  their  tenor 
aa  the  opinion  of  a  supreme  tribunal;  yet  they  arc  as  thrill- 
ing as  the  most  sensational  drama. 

—  Record* Vb1ob«  Sacramento,  Cal. 

He  hae  lifted  the  veil  and  revealed  a  ooadltloD  «>f  aflblm 
of  which  the  outside  world  had  no  conception  or  realiza- 
tion. --ChrOBlelSi  San  Francisco,  Oil. 

His  statements  are  based  apon  eareftil  personal  observa- 
tion, and  are,  whereTer  it  ia  possible,  forttfled  by  oAidal 
proofs.  —Trlbnne,  New  York. 

Mr.  Koiinaa'a  work  is  a  moat  notsblniratAboe  of  flrs  way 
in  which  modern  periodical  literature  is  made  to  serve  the 
interests  of  Justice  and  rightaouanees  in  a  deapoUc  irovem- 
ment.  —Host OS  Horsld. 

The  remarkable  enterprise  of  the  proprietors  of  The 
Century.  .  .  .  Both  in  his  narrative  and  in  his  plct- 
urea,  Mr.  Kenoon  defrfcts  life  in  Siberia  and  oboracteHstie 
episodes  of  the  exile  system  with  a  masterly  baud. 

— IioadOB  Dsilj  Vows. 

Probably  no  other  magazine  articles  printed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  Just  now  touch  upon  a  subject  which  so 
vitally  interests,  for  many  reasons,  all  thoughtftil  people 
in  Europe  and  America  and  Asia. 

— Trlbiae,  Ofajosgo,  111^ 


HOW  TO  GET  ALL  THE  PAPERS. 

I^.^JSP*"*****"®^  i?"'^^^  ^^^  *^*C^  ^**  Century  with  the  new  volume  which  oommencea  with  November 
1889,  mar  get  aU  of  Mr.  Kennan's  Siberian  paper^  we  make  the  following  special  olTera  on  book  nombera  and 
bound  volumes 

The  Siberian  vapera  began  in  November,  1887.  New  subacribere,  beginnina  with  November,  1888.  can 
have  the  twelve  bwiknumbera  from  November,  1887  and  a  year'a  avbacripf(on,for  MLOO;  or  ayear'a 
avbacriptum,  and  the  twelve  back  numbera  bound  in  two  handaome  voiumea,  /or  fTUiO.  The  regular  price 
of  tbefltstotier  IsfS.OU,  and  of  thti  st^'ond  $10  00.  ~o         f 

These  back  numbera  contain  nearly  two  thousand  pages  of  the  best  reading  richly  illuatrmtad.  and  in  than  am 
serial  stories  (complete)  by  Edward  Eggleston,  Frank  R.  Stockton  and  others;  War  Papers,  twelve  months  of  the 
Lincoln  History,  the  beautlAiliy  illustrated  Cathedral  articles,  etc.,  etc.—A  volume  of  The  Century  haa  been  called 
-allbrarvlnitself."    The  regular  price  of  Tfce  Cenfury  is  $4.00  a  year. 

All  dealers  and  postmastera  take  subscriptions,  and  JiU  orders  under  the  special  oflTers,  or  remittance  maj  be  made  to 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  33  East  17th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

m«paivder  DenrTariai.  A  uarTd  of  pori^,  itreDKtti  and  wboleaanMDeM.  Mors  ecoDMnlcal 
than  tlw  twilimrj  klndi,  and  oBnncit  bt  ndd  In  CMopetitfoa  with  tbs  multitude  of  tow  ten.  abort 
walriit  alum  or  Dboqrfiate  powd«n.  Sold  mdn  in  cam.  Rotal  Bakhto  Towokb.  Co.,  106  Wall 
Bt.  H.  Y. ._ 

The  Jackson  VentUating- Grate 


H0MliMt  oat^ooF  air,  tor  warm- 
Ins  two  or  moro  rooma  adJolnlnc 
or  on  dlfltorenc  lloora,  In  tn«  ooM- 
eat.  looMtuna. 


Send  for  llluKraUd  Catalopie  H,  ud 
Reptrli  from  jour  own  SUte  and  (prob- 
ibij)  Mighlwrbood. 

EDWIN  i  JICKSON  S  BRO., 

Xo.  50  Beekman  Street, 

E(0HTY-8EVEN  oT  then  GRATES  are  ueed  in  the  ST.  PAUL  (Hinn.)  COURT  HOUSE. 
SEVENTY-SEVEN  in  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK. 


^ 
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STETENSVILLE  MILLS.  |A  Bemarkable  Flesh  Producer. 


IMPEROYAL  IMPEROYAL 

▼iOUDK  COOKED    VACCUM  ---- 
OATS. 


M.  D.  STEVENS' 

SOLE  MANUFACTunEA  OF 


OITE  HITTVTB  TS  PBBPATATION. 
IMPEROYAL  IMPEROYAL 

VACVVM  COOKED  QKIDDLE    CAKE 

HoiONT.  piiOna. 

fdb;  EmloeDt  Phrilclaiu  nnl  Chnnlits. 


3k^    X3-    STF^ETTnElXa'S, 

Boom  18,  Sorckntlle  Bxcluaife, 


Osr.  Hadaoa  A  Hurlaan  St 


CALIGRAPH 

MEDAL  AWARDED  I 

GREATEST  SPEED  DN  REGORDI! 

136  lords  per  miDnte,  errors  excluded. 

T.  W.  Oibvrne,  wlBBsr  at  InlernAlUaal  eoa- 
■«■  ■!  Toranlo,  wrota  «■  the  CalUrBph  WrlUai 
ekiBc  esa  w«rd*  In  Ats  nlBDIn.  thna  amtm. 
r*r  the  Call«rapli  the  rbamplanahlr  of  Iho 


ror  ftill  tod  eomoe  aaooimt  ctf  itiOTa  MM,  addrHa 
AMKRIOAN   WKITINO    MAOHIMft    CO., 

HARTPOBD,  CONN. 
»«w  y»rk  BFMcb,  MT  BroB<wav. 


e 


SCOTT'S  EMDLSIOR 

bAS   DONE I 


SiB  F»ima»co,Joi/itii,  isa 
^  took  K  MTer«  cold  upon  my  ohMt 
Kmd  Imxca  and  did  not  rive  it  proper 
MMntlon;  It  dereloped  Into  bi 
aliitl%  and  in  the  fUI  of  the  m 
y»Ar  I  waa   thraateoed   with  o 
imptlon.      Phniotana  ordered 
>  ft  more  oonsoniAl  cUauite^  Mid  I 
tin*  to  Sun  Francdeoo.    Soon  afMr 
T    artiTAl    Z    oommeaoad  takiiw 
SootVa  Smolalon  of  Cod  Ltvar  Oil 
wltb     HypophospUtea      Mmlarly 
three  ttmea  ft  day.    latan  weakamy 
iTolidnpola  went  from  16S  to  180 
wanda  »nd  orer;  the  oonrh  m 


0.  B.  S 

SOLD  BT  ALL  DBDOOISTa 


^"The  Finest  and  'BeSt.^^ 


earn  imuL,  rtam,  lem 
BAKiai'S 


WuTwiMd  abMolutely  pitrw 
acorn,  from  whtcb  tbaae^ot 
II hu  bMD  mnoTal.  IthuUm 
«t  Oa  itmtgUt  at  Caa»  mlied 
Ith  Btarch,  AmiriW.  or  So^r. 


f  ■  BAKEE  t  CO.,  DurcllBtlir,  fttt 


CROSBY'S 

7ITALIZED  PHOSPHITES, 

Btronsthena  the  Intellect,  reatoraa  loM 
funationa,  bnllda  up  wom-ont  nerrea,  pw- 
motoe  dlcaatlun,  Improvea  the  memory, 
oorea  all  weaknewea  and  nerroiiaiie^ 

Beoommended  br  Blahop   Potter,    K«fk 
BteTena,  Wlllard    Parkei    And  the  world'a 
beat  brain  worken. 
M  nr.  3iUit.t  H.T.     Drsnl>U,orintlir  ■■11,91. 
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THE  MITCHELL  VANCE  CC    ' 

(Successor  tft   MITCHELL,  VANCE  &  CO.), 

D88I0NKKS   Aim   MAKERS  OF 

ARTISTIC   GAS   FIXTURES, 

ELECTROLIERS,    LAMPS,  ETC. 


MANUFACTORT : 

US  uid  8S8  BROADWAT.  lOth  At&,  24tb  and  S&tta  Sta. 

NEW    YORK    OITY. 


K  TOT  XHK  CHILD  ZIKES  n 


thor" 
1 

llocb, 


D0RFL|NGER^1"4 

WAKT  GENUINE  CUT  GLASS 


FOR  THt  TABLE 
UBELWTH1»^( 


MADE   WITH    BOILINQ    WATER. 

EPPS'S 

ORATKnJL-OOMFOtrriNa 

COCOA 

MADE    WITH    BOILINO   MILK. 


DO  YOU 
WRITE? 


WEDDINQ  AMD  VISITING 

CARDS,  STAMPIHQ,  ETC. 

.    8«iid  fe*  SMDplM. 


f  BOSTON  LINEN, 
£t£''Z,  BOSTON  BOND, 

{  BUNKER  HILL  LINEN, 

FINE  f RITINd  PAPERS  AND  ENTELOPES, 

n  panulw  thmiirhoul  Ibt  UnlM  Htiln.  irBiI  di  3  twg-«nt  UuniH  lor 

- ■  ■■  «<■«" 

VARIETIES. 

WIIHH  WE   BCU. 

BY  THE  PWLSO. 
FnU  Inrbnnitiuii  Hut.  civiiigiiumtwof  (liMta  to*  pmud.  ill's. <U. 

TlulMkls  knd  HtUtll  Ptpw'Naahanti,  BtAt)oi«n  utd  EngnTOi, 

ITS  to  184  DBVONSHIKB  8TBEBT,  B081«H. 

t^  Detlsn  wliUngi  DloaUaacrPipsrud  EDnlopetatannldwritva*. 


XORTH  AjqEIilVAN  JtEVIEW  ADVERTISER. H 

THE  T^EOLIA^fV     OBtOA-rS". 

SEUF-PLAYING. 


T":;.;;.' 


NORTH  AME&IOAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISES. 


M  MDELIGAKTBESIGHSJ 


OniTM   HABIT   OTJUED. 

>r  NgrpMna  . 

ill!  parUdalfera,  uLUfna 

Dr.  8.  B.  COI.I.INI,  I.B  Porte,  InA. 


WOOD  BORDERS  FOR  RUQt. 
WAINSCOTS,  CEILINGS. 


Wa  ara  the  JafKoat  mannfaotm^ra  In  the 
ITaltad  States.    Our  floon  are  oaed  In  mo.t 

1«TB«  olUea. 


S£IIB  FOR  URGE  CATALOBUE. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR   ESTIMATES 

VISIT  OITB  WABXBOOXB. 


OBIEHil,  C11£AI.   OB   MAGICAL    BEAninEE, 

™      T»o        PIniplM. 


d1>lln(!uJr.lll-d 


IS  M 

,  M>  Bond  Si 

ruDuIng 

"e:-;.' 

nT 

°,l' 

n 

uif  w,  HlILn 

Ui 

n«. 

St 

^ 

£ 

P 

ri';! 

S'-S- 

^aSi 

P 

losnsiSESS 


T*UOHT.    choitl..  ■ 
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907    Broadway  (near  20th  Street),  New^York. 


RiJiiigPMiticpt.  KBUagSted  Shutwn. 


,__.  ,  Lady:— I  h>«  tmltcB  yout  «d»ice,  doeior,  uid 

*  GibU  AuionTwic. 

NOTE:— WillemiAGibta  "AUTOMATIC" 
*<irk.    Sendrw  llli^titaled  Price  liil. 

WIllooK  A.  Clbba'  Sewlns  Machine  Co.,  608  Broadway,  Hew  York. 


mmm  viQilN  »"'^- 


leh;  lullu  MduduId  Out 


U  A.ND. 

VmUnSli    . 

nid  VIoIIMuid  tfO  I 

RuH>.  ISO,  tn  J8,W0.      Yioiin  LiK",  IMJura.  BM««,  TOW 

Busk..  Virnl'honrli^iyittii.Ki.     Music  B-Miknfor  nlHr 

9»nd  fur  c^lologat.     ELIAS  XW^'V..  ^^V^'l  sl.  iM^i 


TO  THE  TRUDE, 

*«  *l]l  d«HTer  t.  o.  b.  In 


DratarCnffHoUfrCD..  Uki 


2Q    YEAR  S        OF 


SUCCESS 


Ilrbcnlun  Buadji  uid  Murtjics  Lauti  oftlie 

AMERICAH  INVESTMENT  CO. 


RRMiFiFin  I  rn    •^"'^"-"^Boot^n. 


SORTB  AMSmCAS  RSVISW  ADVERTISER. 


UiMAIt 


It  giMwrdT  Of  THi  w 


GREAT  ROCK  ISLAND  ROUTE 


'Wan,  HorUiwHt  Bod  aontB*Mt.     It  UlltadM 
CHICA«0,  Jq£iXX,   book  at'iXD.  BATtal- 

Foax.  DBS  xo^ns.  ooumoil  BI.niK  WA^ 


SOUoTEI^LElxPREUTRAin 

lifiadluff  All  eompatAon  In  jplmdor  wiA  lu&uir 
Dt  accommodBIlnii  (dallr)  botiTMn  OSIOAOO 

■Dd  ooi^KlSd  ^snru.  numa  bda  rn- 

EBIiO.  BUnUar  OBBnUcuit  VEBTIBin.B  TRAIN 
■BTVloa  (dally)  batw—nOKIO^W  wid  OQTOiqn. 
BLUTPS  lOirAHAl.  ima  btwMi  CmOiUO  and 


GATE  Cin  STONE   FILTER  CO., 

46  MurVay  Stnst,  Naw  York. 

a~Fin»  China  and  Gray  Stone- 
war*  Jars  to  hold  th«  water. 

»-A  NATURAL  STONE  for  a 
Filtering  Medium. 

9-VITTXS  WrtH  8EPABATB  PAT. 
EHT  ICE  CBAX- 
BBXS  TO  OOOI. 
THS  WAXES. 

*  t#rA"  BASILT 
QI^ANBD  AS  A 
WAT.hB  fITOHBB. 
^NO  OBJXO- 
TIOMABLG  MATS- 
IUAI.U8EDIHTHH 
OOITSTBUOTIOHOP 
TBIS  FH.TBS. 
I  B^ALI.  WATXB 
IS  FIIJ.ED  WITH 
IVFUBmBS  Dtnu 
INO  THE  BAUrr 
SEASON. 
*-  t»-THI8  PIXiTHB 
WiLI.  ABSOLUTB- 
1.T  CLEAN  IT. 
Opan  out  Bbow*  Filter  |  Addreaa  aa  ftbo** 
SUk  uwd  la  our  i  loi  BewiiptivB  Frioa 
FlUdlw  ud  B^Ni  |I.la.t.  Xantion 
nta  Patent  Iob  VOKTH  AMBBI- 
CbMDbM.  CAN  I 


■GOO  RENEWS 
JTO  DJDICS> 

fireitest  Bargains  <^:S^ 


l^iS 


BUYTHEWIIIIIGEil.7<,Y* 

LABOR 
OEitR 

rof  ot&er 

'&SSk 

:3Sk 


THE  ONLY  DIRECT  LINE 

FROM 

THE   MISSOURI    RIVER 

TO 

THE     PACIFIC    COAST. 

DOUBLE    DAILY    TRAINS 
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What  People  Thin>  whc  Keow. 

Gurney 

Hot  Water 

Heater. 


OACCINVESIMENTS 

■**^^  ^  Capital,  •760;00O 
^^^^^"  Surplua,  400,470 
OuBrant—  atrangth,  •I,IB0,470 


3%Sj?i!^^ 


n  Dklllr  Ud  NODt 

-  i.U.Iii.iit.iin.' 
<iskeN  N.T. 

"  II     i>      MOIMM 

nuUd'ii,  bA."— 
Ts/liruita  .'Il4n'.,<'h 


W*  hn  »ja\*  satMM,  to  whom  n  nti  trtn. 

V*  3b  Bot  sEb  to  K  (iw  knmt.  iHt 
MvlnSi  Dapartmant  far  Small  Amounts. 

J.B.WMmWLMaMRTeA6E  CO. , 

LAWRENCE,   KANSAS  I  « 

Kwlt  ■■«>.  ■imWBICWMIl.  lltBPM«HH 


Sauifor  I/luKtrulcil  Catalogue  anil  TaHmmttal    ' 
ISIitel.  ' 

WMil  HOT  7ATEB  BEATEB  CO, 

SSI  Fnnlilln  St.,  Bortoa,  Hua., 

Ortodtbn-ortbcfiU-iwInicMnni?  AtcniH;   ZfrvYork: 

KJiniiBd  riiTp.'     l^l'llIlnJ.  iiir.;  W.  (iudnrr'A  I'n./lM 

"■■        IS":  IMr.'*  IVliilnm-Mllt.  (^>..  MBid** 

l'!ijirl<^t..i>,   X.I'.:  Vplk  &  MiinlrKb.  I*. 
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THE  NEW  MODEL 

Cranflall  TypB-Mer. 


Send  for  illugtrattd  calalOffut  and  prict-litt  to 

IDEUKD-BEIIEDICT  COMPtNY,  Ltd., 


BIM'0H:A.S£X024',  n.  t. 
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Bronze: 

Wo  Inttta  airenil  inipaetkin,  and  will  nend  eand.<  fur 
cxunlnmion  *U  over  lb«  United  r^Ulra  UK)  C'uadl. 

OLD  GOLD. 

In  everr  honaehfltd  oldfnabionMl  and 
worn  Jewelry  nnrt  plate  •ccnmnlftW,  be- 
coming "tooA"  for  barxlars  or  petty 
tblevea. 
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